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RALEIGH,  N.C. 

BIENNIAL 

JULY  9,  10  and  11 

CONVENTION 

fflS^ 

19         0        2 

AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION 


/ 


h 


INSTRUCTORS    OF   THE    BLIND 


Note  :  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President ,  will  preside  at  each  session  during 
the  transaction  of  business,  after  which  the  Convention  will  resolve  into  a  teach- 
ers' institute  under  the  direction  of  a  member. 

Institute  directors  respectively  will  be  prepared  to  guide  the  discussion  of 
the  subjects  presented  and  make  such  suggestions  as  will  bring  out  the  best 
thought  of  the  Convention. 


^s? 


_J 


PROGRAM 


WEDNESDA  Y,  July  g,  igo2 

g.30  A.M. 

The  President,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  in  the  chair. 
Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Charles  B.  Aycock,  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

and  the  Trustees  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind. 
Response — on  behalf  of  the  Association,  by  the  President. 
Transaction  of  Business. 

INSTITUTE,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lapier  Williams,  Kan. 
Paper— "The  Kindergarten."     Miss  Winifred  Messmore,  Ont. 

General  discussion,  led  by  the  Director. 
Topic — "  What  is  the  economic   value  and  what  are  the  proper  limitations  of 
literary  instruction  in  our  schools  ?  " 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

2.30  o'clock 
Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

INSTITUTE— Mr.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Va.,  Director. 
Paper — "The  employment  of  blind  women  after  leaving   school."      Miss   May 
Schenk. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  Mich. 
Topic — "  Ought  schools  for  the  blind  to  assume  the  functions  of  trade  schools  ?  " 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  Col. 
Topic — "  Imagination  in  piano  playing."     Presented  by  Mr.  John  A.  Simpson, 
N.  C.         General  discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION 

7.30  o'clock 
Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

INSTITUTE— under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  New  York. 
Paper — "The  true  character  and  just  status  of  schools  for  the  blind." 
Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  Mass. 
Topic — "  What  is  the  best  kind  of  a  typewriter  for  the  blind  ?" 
Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Va. 

THURSDA  Y,  July  10 

g.3o  A.M. 
Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

INSTITUTE— under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hutton,  Wis. 
Paper — "  The  moral,  corrective  and  economic  value  of  physical  training." 
Mr.  H.  L.  Piner,  Texas. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Pa. 


PROGRAM 


(Continued) 


Topic — "What  is  the  best  means  of  securing  co-operation  in  the  teaching  force  ?" 
Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hutton,  Wis. 

Topic — "A  primer  for  the  blind."     Miss  Elizabeth  Crow,  N.  C. 
General  discussion. 

Topic— "The  use  and  abuse  of  arithmetic  slates." 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Graves,  Ala. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

2.30  o'clock 
Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

INSTITUTE— under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  Md. 
This  session  will  be  an  open  conference  for  bringing  out  by  questions  and 
answers  the  points  in  which  members  may  be  specially  interested. 
The  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the  following  order: 
Matters  connected  with 

1.  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Academic  departments. 

2.  Music  department. 

3.  Manual  training. 

4.  Physical  training. 

5.  Discipline. 

6.  General  administration. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  concise  and  should  cover  a  single  subject 
only.  Controversial  questions  will  be  avoided,  and  no  question  will  be  considered 
to  which  objection  is  made. 

EVENING  SESSION 

Thursday  evening  will  be  devoted  to  social  functions. 

FRIDA  V,  July  11 

930  A.M. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

INSTITUTE— under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Penna. 
Paper — "The  higher  education  of  the  blind."     James  J.  Dow. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Walker. 
Topic — "Ought  the  education  of  the  blind  in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  a'hd  means  given  to  this  purpose  are  wasted  ?" 
Discussion  opened  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  Ohio. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

2. jo  P.M. 
Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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merscan  Association 
Instructors  of  the  Blind 

ill  Meet  in  Annual  Session 
Today-Welcome  by  Gov.. 
Aycock—  Many  Dis- 
tinguished Vis- 
itors 


The  American  Association  of  Instrue- 
tOTS  of  the  Blind  Trill  convene  at  0:30 
o'clock  this  morning  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,  corner  Jones  and  McDowell 
6treet. 

The  address  of  welcome  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Gor.  Aycock  and  the  response 
will  be  by  the  president,  Mr.  W.  Anag- 
nos. 

Incoming  trains  yesterday  and  last 
night  brought  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association  from  all  parts 
of  the  t'nited  States  and  Canada  and 
a  number  of  others  are  to  arrive  during 
today.  The  following  were  here  up  to 
10  o'clock   last  night: 

Supt.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Principal,  F.  H. 
Manning,   Prof.  J.   S.   Graves,   Hon.   G. 

A.  Joyner,  Alabama:  Prof.  S.  R.  Hns- 
sev,  Mr.  Frank  Kline,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia:   Supt.  A.  H.  Dymond.  Prof.  W. 

B.  Wickens,  Brantford,  Ontario;  Supt. 
Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Wilson, 
Miss  Adelaide  Carman,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.:  Hon.  G.  W.  Bement,  Miss  Grace 
Brown,  Michigan;  Supt.  E.  E.  Allen, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Supt.  N.  F.  Walker, 
Prof.  W.  L.  Walker,  Miss  Gertrude 
Nichols.  South'  Carolina;  Miss  Mary 
Percy,  Miss  Mary  Cameron,  Miss  K«y- 
bst,  Prof.  J.  A.  Waddell,  Virginia:  Supt. 
J.  T.  Rucker,  West  Virginia;  Supt.  A. 
J.  Hutton,  Mrs.  A.,  J.  Hutton,  Wiscon- 
sin 


These  were  expected  to  arrive  during 
the  night:  ■  ' 

Supt.  W.  K.  Argo.  Colorado:  Mrs.  El- 
liott C.  Foster.  Connecticut:  Pres't.  E. 
M.  Gallandet,  D.  C:  Supt.  W.  B.  Hare, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Hare.  Florida;  Sunt.  T.  V. 
Conner,  Georgia;  Supt.  J.  H.  Freeman, 
Mrs.  .T.  H.  Freeman.  Illinois;  Supt.  B. 
S.  Huntoon,  Kentucky;  Supt.  F.  D. 
Morrison,  Principal  J.  F.  Bledsoe.  Hon. 
John  F.  Moras,  Prof.  H.  A.  Ln timer, 
Prof.  Roddick,  Maryland;  Dr.  M.  Anag- 
nos,  Massachusetts;  Supt.  E.  H.  Good- 
rich, Michigan:  Supt.  W.  B.  Wait.  Miss 
H.  Bateock,  Miss  G.  T.  Sehonamade, 
Mlw  F.  T.  Ward,  N.  Y.  Citv;  Supt.  O. 
Burritt.    Mrs.    O.    H.    Burritt,    Miss 

annle  Gould.  N.    5".   State;  Supt.  G.  L. 
'   ,ead,  Ohio;  Supt.  H.  B.  Jacobs.  'West 

enasylvanin:  J.  E.  Swearingen,  South 
rolina:  Miss  S.  A.  Watson.  Wisconsin. 
e  following-  is  the  programme  for 
tb*  convention  which  will  be  in  session 
curing  Wednesday,  Thursday  ana  Fri- 
tley,  to-wit : 
Wfldnflsdiir,  TTsly  9,  9:30  a.  m.: 

■"gh*  Prosi (!*&;,  -Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  In 
Che  etmir, 

A<Mfl»«»  Of  W«lc>«v; — Hon.  Charles 
B-  Aycook,  Gomraur  of  North  Carolina. 
and  the  Trustees  of  tha  NorLh  Carolina 
School  for  th»    tfiir.d, 

Bo*?K»»e — On  b'b-aJf  of  tfco  Assotja- 
t!-»,  t>r  tie   President. 

Xsacsactkm  of  tHMiac**. 


Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lapier   Williams,    Kan. 

Paper — "The  Kindergarten."  Miss 
Miss  Winifred  Messinore,  Out. 

General  discussion,  led  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 

Topic — "What  as  the  economic  value 
and  what  are  the  proper  limitations  of 
literary   instruction   in   our   schools?" 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Dy- 
mond. 

Afternoon   Session,  2:30  o'clock: 

Transaction  of  Business — The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Institute— Mr.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Va.,  Di- 
rector. 

Paper— "The  employment  of  blind  wo- 
men  after  leaving  school."  Miss  May 
Sehenk. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill, 
Mich. 

Topic— "Ought  schools  for  *be  blind 
to  assume  the  functions  of  trade 
schools?" 

Discussion  opened  "by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Argo,    Col. 

Topic — "Imagination  in  piano  play- 
ing." Presented  by  Mr.  John  A.  Simp- 
son, N.  C.     General  discussion. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  o'clock: 

Transaction  of  Business— The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Institute — Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
O.  H.  Bnrritt,  New  York. 

Paper— "The  true  character  and  just 
status  of  schools   for  the  blind."     Mr. 

E.  E.   Allen.    Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Anagnos, 
Mass. 

Thrusday,   July  10,  9:30  a.  m.: 

Transaction  of  Business — The  Presi- 
dent in  tie  chair. 

Institute — Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Hutton,   Wis. 

Paper — "The  moral,  corrective  and 
economic  value  of  physical  training." 
Mr.  H.  L.  Piner,  Texas. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Al- 
len,  Pa. 

Topic — "What  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  co-operation  in  the  teaching 
force  ?" 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr  Andrew  J. 
Huvton,   Wis. 

Topic— "A  primer  for  the  blind."  Miss 
Elizabeth   Crow,   N.   C. 

General  Discussion. 

Topic — "The  use  and  abuse  of  arith- 
metic slates.'' 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Graves,  Ala. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:30  o'clock: 

Transaction  of  Business— The  Presi- 
dent ir.  -the  che-lr. 

Institute — Under  the  direction  Of  Mr. 

F.  D.    Morrison.    Ml. 

This  session  will  be  an  open  confer- 
ence for  bringing  out  by  (Questions  a>.i71 
answers  the  points  in  which  membivrs 
may  be  specially  interested.  The  sub- 
jects will  be  considered  in  the  following 

I  order: 

1     .^aUiws  connected,  with— 


1.    Kindergarten,    Primary    and    Aca- 
demic departments, 
•j.  Musical  department. 
;-;.  Manual  training. 

4.  Pbysjcal  training. 

5.  Discipline.      . 

r,    General  administration. 

^estrone  and  answers  sliou  d  be  con 
,,.;.   and  should   cover   a   smgU,  su  jec 
only.      Con ■  KmnrwO ,    quest .ons   ^'11 
avoided,  and  no  nuesf.on  w  11  be  cons  u 
ered  to  which  objection  is  .made 

Evening    Session—  Tnursaay 
J^e  devoted  to  social function, 
Friday,  July  11,  9:30  a.  m 
Transaction    of    Business-Tllo    I 

^stltut^nder  the  direction  of  Mr. 

HFjSSr  education  of    the 

blin[1."     Jam.cs  J.  LOW- 
Discussion    opened    by    Mr.    «. 

WTopTcl-"Ought  the  education  of  the 
hHra  h  music  he  curtailed  or  limited 
on  tt  p-rZd  that  t»c  time  and  mean, 
gfver.  to  ;his  purpose  are  pasted  / 
'  Discussion  opened  by  Rev.  b.  L. 
Smoad.  Ohio.        _  _        . 

Afternoon  Session,  2:30  p.  m.  . 

Transaction    oC   Bus:ness-Tho    Pre=,i 
dent   in   the   chair; 

Adjournment.  
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Session] 

Address  of  Weicomeby  Hon. 
R.  Lacy   Instead  of 
Gov.  Aycock— Harty 
Responses 


B, 


The  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  convened  in  their 
sixteenth    biennial    convention      at    9.30 
o'clock   yesterday   morning,    the    attend- 
jance  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
I  the    organization. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  are  be- 
ing   held    in    the    assembly   hall    of    the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  many  vis- 
itors in  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
association  assembled  yesterday  to  wit- 
ness  the   opening   ceremonies    and   espe- 
jciallv   to  hear   the   address   of  welcome 
J  by  Governor  Aycock  and   the  responses 
|  by  the  president  and  other  members  of 
i  the  association. 

Mr.  Iiacy's  Welcome 

\     There  was  much  disappointment  when 
•It  became  known  that  the  Governor  could 
tnot    fill    the .  engagement    owing   to    the 
[visitation  of  the  storks  at  the  mansion. 
However  he  sent  an  able  substitute  in 
•the  person   of  Hon.  B.   K.   Lacy,   State 
Treasurer,  who  was  heartily  greeted  by 
the   waiting   audience.      On   being  intro- 
duced  he    expressed    sympathy    for    the 
audience  in   having   to   be    content  with 
a  welcome  through  him  rather  than  lis- 
tening to  one  of  the  most  gifted  orators 
in  the   South   such   as  the   Governor  is. 
The  welcome  I  now  give  you,  through 
the   Governor  and  the  people,   to   North 
Carolina  is,  however,  said  Mr.  Lacy,  as 
Eincere  and  earnest  as  though  given  by 
the  Governor  himself. 

He  referred  to  North  Carolina,  as  a 
peculiar  State— peculiar  in  that  it  does 
four  things  in  a  way  not  done  by  any 
other  State  in  the  Union:  First  of  these 


an  the  Union  has  mad  like  North  ■ 

Carolina.  it  she  doi 

record   it.      Of    I  w<3   feel   proud, 

said  Mr.  Dacy.     Of 
cause  for 

acteristics  of  North  Carolinians  are,  Mr. 
Lacy  said,  that,  they  are  extremely  mod- 
est and  that  th  >  be  proud 
<>f  and  to  boast 'of  their  modesty.  But 
North  Carolina  is  a  brave  State  and 
its  people,  while  modest,  are  both  brave 
and   daring   when   duty   calls   thorn. 

Mr.  Lacy  reviewed  the  glorious  record 
of  North  Carolina  troops  in  -war  and 
then   said: 

North  Carolina  Is  a  great  State:  her 
people  are  wide  awake  and  progressive; 
she  nobly  cafes  for  tho  afflicted  and  in- 
firm within  her  borders,  and  yet  there  Is 
more  to  be  done.  North  Carolina  is  6% 
times  the  size  of  Massachusetts  in  acres, 
ye!  bleak  and  barren  Massachusetts  is 
13%  times  the  size  of  North  Carolina  in 
dollars.  Tho  difference  in  educational 
advantages    is   even   greater. 

What,  remains  to  be  done  is  work — 
work  for  the  industrial  development  and 
lion  of  the  whole  State— and  while  i 
this  -work  is  going  on  there  should  be  a 
liberal  education  provided  for  every  af- 
flicted and  infirm  child  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  work  is  in  no  way  a  charily, 
but  the  simple  provision  of  educational 
advantages  for  them  just  as  it  is  pro- 
vided for  children  of  normal  condition. 
/and    i  . 1 1 1 1  receive  the  most 

hearty  support  of  the  people  and  the 
rmnent.  As  a  representative  of  the 
Governor  and  people  of  the  State  I  wel- 
come you  to  North  Carolina,  and  hope 
that  you  will  find  the  weather  not  to  be 
the  only  warm  thing  in  Raleigh. 

Itosponae  by  President  Amagnoo 

The  response  in  behalf  of  'the  asso- 
ciation was  made  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Anamics.     He  said  in  part: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  are  glad  to  be  iu  North  Caro- 
lina this  moraine:.  We  are  glad  to  look 
into  the  faros:  of  fellow-Workers  in  the 
Old  North  State  and  we  have  no  idea 
that  Ihe  weather  is  the  only  warm  thins 
that  we  will  find  here.  From  what  I 
have  already  seen  of  your  State  and 
town,  I  am  convinced  that  none  of  the 
glorious  reports  I  heard  of  Raleigh  and 
North  Carolina  were  exaggerated,  and 
that  you  have  a  busy  city  in  a  'prosper- 
ous tSate.  The  reacording  of  your  his- 
tory that  the  S!.ate  Treasurer  .iust  spoke 
of  need  not  be  a  matter  of  mortification. 
The  word  1  records  the  history  that  is 
worth  recording  and  you  may  be  sure 
■that  i  bo  bravery  and  virtues  of  North 
Carolina  is  sung  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

"But  something  else  remains  beside 
the  social  and  industrial  features  of  a 
State,  and  that  is  its  education  and  the 
education  lies  not  so  much  in 
great  universities  and  schools  of  art.  but 
in  the  education  of  all,  especially  those 
who  come  into  this  world  afflicted  and 
infirm." 

A  number   of  distinguished   members 
of  the  association  wore  called  upon  to 
make   impromptu  responses   and   happy 
ones  they  were.     The  first  called   upon 
was    Mir.    A.    H.    Dymond   of    Canada. 
He  expressed   regret  that   Gov.   Aveoek 
conM  not  be  present  and  congratulated 
Mr.   T.aey   cm    the  manner  in   which    he 
was  substituted  for  hira.  He  spoke,  feel- 
-rhe   fiale-nal  feeling  which   exi- 
sts between  the  United  States,  Canada 
nd  the  Anglo-Saxon   people  generally, 
nlr,li  ;='i  ing   the   recent    expressions   of 
'empathy  as  manifested  liv  one  Or  the 
l,cr  country  on  the  occasion  of  QiVen 
ih.    McKinley's  assaSsina- 
TCing  Edward's  illrees  on  th> 
p    of    the    coronation.      He    de-lard 
:1i  v  h  it  the  world  needs  now  most  of 
is   an   alliance   of  the   Ang'o-S.axoi 
nple.     It   would   insure  to  the  word 
blessing  of  peace  and  all  that  ma'-es 
nobler  manhood  and  wemanh-od 
[r.  W.  B.  Wait  of  New  York  spoke 
li  being  the  furthest  south  the 
relation   has  ever  met  and  cxoiessed 
lsiiTe  that  they  had  come,  and  cGti- 
,<5ed  the  hospitality  'they  are  re'eiv- 

incr'ntendent   N.   F.    Walker  of  the 

rolina   schools  said  that  Hviig 

1?ar  to  the  people  of  fUe  Old  North 

ivas  ready  for  and  confidently 

J  :   the  warm  welcome  beting  ac- 


corded.     He    know    of    the    great    wo  ic 
■North  Carolina  is  do'ng.  no  state   : 
more  liberal  in  its  provision  fro-  t; 

■ucatirm    of    the    'leaf,    dumb    and    blind. 

He    assured    Hi«    association    that    the 

south  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  and 
would  in  future  be  found  spending  more 
land  more  along  tbese  lines. 

Superintendent  A.  I.  Hut  inn  of  Wis- 
consin  made   a.  most    pleasing   and   f-n- 
torn.al    response,    illustrating   tile     com- 
plete reunion  of  the  people  of  the 
and  the  south   and   their  mutual    a 
ration    of    the    courage    manifesto  1    by 
:both  in  the  civil  war  and  the  pride  felt 
In    the   valor    displayed    on    both    sides. 
^His  remarks   were   brought  out  by   re- 
sponses made  by  Mr.   Lacy    and  were 
highly   appropriate  and  pleasing. 
i     There   were   calls    for   Kentucky   and 
Supt.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  the  able  secrehtry 
of  the   association  responded   admirably.  | 
He  rejoiced  that  he  was  here  and  spoke  | 
earnestly  of  tho  work  in  which  the  mem- 
bers   of      the    association    are    engaged. 
"We  are  gleaners,"  he  said,   "gathering 
up   the    fragments."      He    spoke   of   the 
.pleasure  it  must  be  for  teachers  of  nor- 
mal children  to  stand  before  them  wiflm 
they  can   see,  hear  and  speak  and  then 
of   the   arduous   labor   of   the  instructor 
| of  those  who  have  not  the  faculties  of 
speech,  sight  and  hearing.     In  conclusion 
he   expressed   appreciation   for  the  wel- 
come. 

Supt.  X  E.  Ray  Called 

Supt.  John  E.  Kay  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Blind,  was  called  out 
and  expressed  for  himself  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  school  their  pleasure  in  having 
the  association  as  guests  and  his  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  their  having  como 
to  North  Carolina,  they  having  assured 
him  that  they  came  as  a  token  of  their 
personal  regard  for  him.  Mr.  Bay  intro- 
duced tho  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  asked  Mr.  W.  N.  Jones  as 
spokesman  for  the  board  to  address  the 
association.  Mr.  Jones  responded  in  his 
usual  happy  vein.  He  regretted  that 
Governor  Aycock.  could  not  keep  his  en- 
gagement and  expressed  the  desire  that 
every  member  of  the  association  should 
meet  and  talk  with  Governor  Aycock  be- 
fore they  leave  the  city.  He  said  he 
was  glad  the  association  came  this  far 
south  and  hoped  it  would  come  again 
and  venture  even  farther  south  in  some 
future  years. 

Routine  Business  Taken  Up 

Soon  after  the  opening  ceremonies  the  j 
association  took  up  and  discussed  at 
length  their  relations  with  the  National 
Educational  Association  now  in  session 
at  Indianapolis,  the  present  connection 
being  as  section  16  of  the  assoelatiori. 
The  section  is  now  termed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  as  "Department  for 
deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  feeble  minded 
children,"  and  the  instructors  of  the  blind 
adopted  after  the  discussion  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  the  section  be  changed 
to  "Department  of  Special  Education." 
There  was  institute  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mi-.  Lapier  Williams  of,  Kan- 
sas, a  special  paper  being  read  by  Mrs. 
Winifred  Messmore  of  Ontario  on  "The 
Kindergarten." 

The  closing  feature  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  a  discussion  of  "What  is  the 
economic  value  and  what  are  the  limita- 
tions of  literary  instruction  in  our 
schools?"  led  by  A.  H.  Dymond  of 
.Canada. 

Afternoon  anil  N  Is  lit  Sessions 

I  During  the  afternoon  session  the  in- 
stitute work  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
jBowles  of  A'irginia.  Miss  May  Sehenck 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Employment  of 
Blind  Women  after  Leaving  School," 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill  conducted  a  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject. 

Brof.  John  A.  Simpson  of  this  city 
read  a  paper  on  "Imagination  in  Fiano 
Flaying." 

There  was  much  regret  that  Mr.  W.  K. 
Argo  of  Colorado  was  not  present  to 
read  a  paper  scheduled  for  him  on  the 
question  "Ought  Schools  for  the  Blind 
to  Assume  the  Functions  of  Trade 
:  Schools?" 

I/ast  night  the  institute  work  was 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  O.  H. 
Burritt    of    New   York. 

"The  True  Character  and  Just  Status 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  of 
'Pennsylvania.  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Anagnos  of  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  VV.  A, 

Proeram  for  Today 

MORNING  SESSIOX-9:30  o'cl 
Tra  of    Business,    the    i 

he  chair. 
Institute,    under    tho    direction    of    Mr. 

,-  .1.    Hutton   of    Wisconsin. 
Papi  Moral.    Corrective    and 

Training." 
Mr.    H.     Ij.     Finer.    Texas.       I 
1  by  Mr.  EJ.  a.  Allen,  Pen 

Topic-' "What    is 

i 

drew  .i.   Hutton.   \\ 

Topic "A  Primer  for  the  Blind."  Miss 

Eliza;  orth  Carolina. 

era]   discussion! 

Topic — "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Arith- 
metic   Slate;  "      Di  cu     Ion    opened    by 
.Mr.   J.    S.    Craves.    AlabarJ 
AFTERNOON    SESSION— 2    o'clock. 

Tra  ,  the  President 

in    the    chair. 

Institute,    under    the   direction    of   Mr. 
F.  I).  Morrison,  Maryland. 

This   session    will    be   an   open   confer- 
ence  for   bringing  out   by  questions   and 

rs    the    points    in    which 
may   be  specially  interes 

The  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the 
following    order: 

Matters  connected  with— 

I'D    Kindergarten.    Primary    and    Aca- 
it:-. 

Music  department. 
Manual   Training. 
(4)   Physical   Training. 
(.">)    Discipline. 
(0)  General  Administration. 
Questions   and   answers  should  be  con- 
cise  and   should   cover   a   single   subject 
only.      Controversial    questions    will    be 
avoided,  and  no  question  will  bo  consid- 
ered to  which  obiection  is  made. 
EVENING    SESSION. 
Thursday   evening  will   be   devoted   to 
social   functions.     Governor  Aycock  will 
participate. 
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[Instructors  of  the 
Blind  Hove  Busv  Day 

Many    Matters  Discussed  by 
tho  Foremost  Specialists 
of  the  Country— So- 
cial Session  Last 
Night 

The  sixteenth  biennial  session  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  will  adjourn  this  afternoon. 
having  been  in  session  since  Wednesday 
morning. 

Yesterday  was  the  busiest  day  of  the 
week.    There  were  two  business  ses 
'morning    and   afternoon,    foilot 
-delightful    musicale    and  notion 

at  night     It  had  been  intended  to  drive 
the  visitors  over  the  city  .luring  the  af- 
ternoon,  starring   at  5  o'clock,   but   the 
'heavy  rain  made  this  impossible. 
;  ever,"  it  is  hoped  to  take  them  out 
drive  some  time  today. 

lbs  Morning  Session 
The  session     yesterday     morning  was 
opened    with    prayer    by    Kev.     G.     L. 
Stoead,  superintendent  of   the  Ohio   In- 
stitution for  the  Blind. 
Institute  worn   was  conducted  h- 
'perinrendent  A.  J.   Hutton  of  the  Wis- 
cousin  School  for  the  Blind. 
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A  very  able  and  comprehensive  paper 
5>y  M.r.  H.  L.  Finer,  superintendent 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
1  b  j- the  secretary.  The  subject  was 
■  'The  moral  connection  and  economic 
value  of  physical  training."  The  Post 
will  publish  this  paper  in  full  in  Sun- 
day's issue  as  it  is  pronounced  a  docu- 
ment of  exceptional  merit,  applicable  to 
not  only  the  training  of  the  blind  but 
ito  all  classes   and  conditions  of  people. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  paper 
there  was  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
'opened  by  Mr.  Allen  and  continued  by 
Prof.  Rueker.  Director  Anagnos  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  employing  only  ex- 
pert teachers  in  physical  culture. 

Principal  Dymond  of  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion and  Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mr.  Con- 
nor of  Georgia  closed  the  debate  by 
speaking  of  the  importance  of  not  con- 
fining the  work  of  physical  training  to 
the  gymnasium. 

Superintendent  A.  J.  Hutton  opened 
a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
topic,  "What  is  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing co-operation  in  the  teaching 
force?"  He  gave  a  succinct  and  well 
digested  epitome  of  the  duties  and  qual- 
ifications of  the  executive  bead  of  a 
school.  A  definition  of  non-co-operative 
teachers  and  t'he  importance  of  teachers' 
meetings  held  at  a  set  time  once  a 
week  when  all  the  details  of  .teachers' 
work  could  be  discussed. 

Principal  Dymond  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  open  criticism  of  the  teachers. 
Superintendent  Hutton  explained  that 
matters  of  personal  criticism  should  not 
ibe  in  open  meeting.  Other  speakers  on 
this  subject  were  Principal  Jacob  Bled- 
soe, Miss  Eabcoek,  Superintendent  W. 
I..  Walker,  Superintendent  Wait  and 
Superintendent  Hutton. 

•Superintendent  John  E.  Pay  present- 
ed to  the  association  the  reasons  for 
preparing  the  primer  for  the  blind  and 
there  was  further  discussion  by  Mr. 
Hun  lorn  and  Mr.  Latimer. 

The  courtesies  of  the  floor  and  invita- 
tions to  participate  in  the  discussions 
were  extended  to  Dr.  Eugene  Daniel, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Peete -and  Prof.  Hugh  Mor- 

son,     who  replied  briefly  to  their  Invi- 
tations. 

"The  use  and  ahuse  of  arithmetic 
slates"  was  a  topic  interestingly  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  J.  S.  Graves  of  Alabama. 
Mr.   Wait  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.   Latimer  of  the   Baltimore  school 

W-as  invited  to  read  his  paper  on   "The 

!true   sphere     of   the   Wind      teacher   In 

«ls  for  the  blind,"  which  was  heart-  j 

ily  received.  I 

The  president  announced  the  following  I 
I  committees: 

Memorial     Resolutions— Smead,  Allen 
Hutton,   Carr. 

Audit     Treasurers'     Report— Morrison 
and  U.   P.   Walker. 

Massage— Hunton,  Russell,  Waite  and, 
Johnson. 

Afternoon  Session  ' 

The  association,  reassembled  for  the 
afternoon  session  n't  3  o'clock.  The  first 
business  was  the  announcement  by  the 
dent  of  a  committee  on  courtesies 
as  follows:  Jlr.  Dymond,  Mr.  Pucker, 
Miss  Schoonmaker,  Miss  Percy  and  Mr' 
Bledsoe. 

The  committee  on  massage  made  a  re- 
port endorsing  its  use  in  t'he  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  a  discussion  followed,  par- 
ked in  by  Principal  Rueker,  Super- 
intendent Bassitt  and  Director  Anagnos, 
after  which   a   resolution   endorsing  the 
of  massage  was  adopted. 
The  association  resolved  itself  into  an 
bate  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mor- 
rison. 

The  question  first  asked  was  what  was 
the  large--  number  of  pupils  that  could 
■be  advantageously  instructed  by  a 
teacher. 
Mr.  Anagnos  said  in  reply  the  fewer 
letter;  six  was  a  fair  number;  eight 
not  so  good;  ten  bad.  .and  any  number 
above  that  an  abomination. 
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In  answer  to  a  suggestion  that  the 
discipline  of  the  kindergarten  might  op- 
erate to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pupil 
in  its  promotion  to  higher  classes,  Mr. 
|  Anagnos  denied  that  there  was  any  such' 
disadvantage. 

It  was  asked  is  it  wise  to  encourage 
a  high  school  course  in  the  schools  for! 
the  blind? 

Mr.  Anagnos  recommended  sending 
'  the  advanced  blind  pupils  to  the  public 
high  schools,  where  the  social  conditions 
would  permit.  Mr.  Wait  doubted  if  the 
attention  that  the  blind  child  required 
could  be  practically  obtained  in  the  pub- 
lic high  school. 

In  reference  to  teaching  reading  in  the 
primary  classes  Miss  Schoon-maker  of  the 
New  York  school  related  her  experience 
as  teaching  reading.  She  divided  the 
readers  up  into  separate  sections,  each 
representing  a  lesson,  and  no  two  chil- 
dren having  the  same  lesson.  Pupils 
were  not  called  upon  consecutively  nor 
necessarily  asked  to  begin  with  the  first 
paragraph.  Asked  how  many  fingers 
were  cultivated  as  reading  fingers,  Miss 
Schoonmaker  said  the  left  hand  kept  the 
line  while  the  right  fore  finger  was,, 
[trained  as  the  reading  finger.  _   _ 

On  the  subject  of  manual  training 
Mrs  Ward  explained  that  there  was 
much  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
manual  training,  some  applying  the  term 
in  an  indefinite  way.  A  systematic  sys- 
tem of  manual  training  progressing  from 
the  kindergarten  through  all  the  higher 
grades   was   most   desirable.  . 

Among  the  questions  asked  was  lo 
-what  extent  are  blind  sewers  able  to 
compete  with  those  who  see  in  the  use 
of  the  hand  and  needle?'  The  answer 
to  this  was  that  it  began  at  a  proper 
age  their  sewing  may  bear  comparison 
with  the  best  done  bj  children  who  see.  j 
The  afternoon  session  was  one  which] 

treated    of    a   great   variety   of  subjects 
and  the  discussion  took  a  wide  range. 

The  following  committee  was  appoint- 
ed at  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent 
Ray  to  arrange  for  a  musical  program 
for'the  evening  entertainment:  Miss  Bab- 
cock,  Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Brown.  „ 
Social  S  pssloa  at  Niglit 

Last  night  there  was  a  very  enjoyable 
social  session  of  the  association.  Many 
citizens  of  the  city  and  state  officials 
called  ana  mingled  with  the  visitors, 
spending  the  time  in  very  pleasant  social 
intercourse.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
lightful musical  program  of  an  impromp- 
tu character,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  numbers: 

1.  Piano  solo,  Mr.  Bernard  Williamson. 
Etu^e  by  Schenk. 

2.  King's   Miller,   by   Heller. 
Song,   Miss     G-.  T.   Schoonmaker;   ac- 
companist, Miss  Carmen  of  Inajana. 

The  Rosary.   Neven. 

3.  Song,  Mr.  P.  Klein  of  Halifax,  Nova 
scotia. 

Piano  solo,   Mr.   Ernest  Alsop. 

(a)  Etude  In  -G  minor,  Chopin. 

(b)  Fugue  in  D  major,  Bach. 
Son,  Mr.  J.  0.  Mesares  of  Raleigh. 

Schubert  Serenade. 
Song,  Mrs.  Brinson  of  Raleigh. 

A  Dream,  H.  N.  BatfHett. 

Accompanist,  Miss  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Piano,  M'iss  Fisher  of  Raleigh. 

(a)  Cradle  Song,  Greig. 

(b)  Bournee  by  Silas. 
Song,  Mr.  George  D.  Mears. 

Barytone  solo,  Davy  Jones'  Locker. 
The  program  was  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Babcock. 

Procram  for  Today 

FRIDAY,  JULY  11—9:30  a.  m. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President 
in  the  chair. 

Institute— under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Jacobs,  Penna. 

Paper — "The  higher  education  of  th» 
blind."  James  J.  Dow.  Discussion 
opened   by   Mr.   N.    F.   AValker. 

Topic— "Ought  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  music  be  curtailed  or  limited  on 
the  ground  that  the  time  and  _means 
given  to  this  purpose  are  wasted?"  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead, 
Ohio. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION— 2:30  p.  m. 

Transaction  of  Business— the  President 
in    the   chair. 

Adjournment. 
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BEST  MEETING 
THE!  EVER  HUD 


Say  the  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  Now  Here. 


PINER'S  SPLENDID  PAPER 


Brief  Addresses  by  Dr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Pe-rle,  and  Prof.  Morson. 


THE   PUBLIC    RECEP1T0N    LAST    NIGHT 


A  Variety  of  Interesting  Topics  Discussed  at 
the  1  wo  Sessions  Yesttrday.  Altogeth- 
er tne  Day  Was  a  Most 
Successful  One. 

The  second  day's  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  held  yesterday  were  very  success- 
ful and  most  interesting-  The  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  all  say  that 
this  is  the  best  meeting  the  Association 
lias  ever  had.  Great  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  discussions,  the  papers  are 
all  of  a  marked  degree  of  excellence,  and 
the  representatives  seem  one  and  all  to 
be  pleased  with  the  reception  the  Ral- 
eigh people  have  accorded  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  yes- 
terday was  the  paper  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Finer, 
of  Texas,  on  "The  moral,  corrective  and 
economic  value  of  physical  training." 
Mr.  Finer  was  unfortunately  absent,  and 
the  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Supt.  B.  B.  Huntoou,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
'the  paper  was  profound  in  thought,  rich 
in  suggestion,  chaste  in  diction.  It  was 
received    with,    the    greatest    enthusiasm. 

Last  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  tendered 
a  public  reception  to  the  people  of  Ral- 
eigh, in  order  that  they  might  meet  the 
distinguished  teachers  who  selected  our 
city  to  hold  their  deliberations.  It  was 
a  delightful  affair.  Beautiful  music  was 
rendered,  and  there  was  a  goodly  com- 
pany  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  vstors 
for  a  few  hours. 

Today,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  James  J. 
Dow  will  read  a  paper  on  "The  higher 
education  of  the  blind."  The  topic  for 
discussion  will  be  "Ought  the  education 
of  (he  blind  in  music  to  be  curtailed  or 
limited  on  the  ground  that  the  time  and 
means  given  to  this  purpose  are 
wasted?" 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  when  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  elected. 

MORNING  SESSION.     . 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Smead,  Supt,  Ohio 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

After  some  routine  business  the  meet- 
ing wasftfresdlved  into  an  Institute  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hutton, 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Piner,  of 
Texas,  ''The  moral,  corrective  and  eco- 
nomic value  of  physical  training,"  was 
read   by    Secretary   Huntoon   in    the   ab- 


'   '    of  Mr.  I'iner.    The  paper  was  gen- 
erally  proi need    the  finest  of  its  kind 

ever    heard.     Tim    following   paragraphs 
give  some  of  the  thoughts  brought  out:  ; 

"The   reflex   action   of  soul   upon   body 
is    nowhere    more    manifest    than   among 
the  blind.     Nor  is  the  educational  value 
of   physical    training   anywhere   more  ap- 
parent.    Willi  the  finest  avenue  of  sense- 
perception    closed,    ordinarily    unable    to 
recognize    tb.e    existence    of      ponderable 
bodies    except   by   physical   contact,   with 
deas    (if   rt'ota'TOe   and   relation   confined 
to    touch    and    hearing,    with    an    ever- 
present    danger    of    collision    and    Injury, 
our   sightless   children  contract  habits  of 
inactivity    from    which    it    is    difficult    to 
move    l hem.      Stooped    shoulders,    hollow 
chests,   narrow  lungs,  atrophied  nostrils, 
incomplete    oxydation,    spinal    curvature, 
poor    bodily    carriage,      neurasthenic   and 
neurotic    conditions      are      all      common. 
Abnormal    appetite,    the    coneimitant    of 
inferior  digestion,  is  followed  by  an  en- 
"i  , ill    and   sluggish   condition,   and   this 
by      mal-ussimilation      and      consequent 
anaemic  state  of  the  blood.    To  the  some- 
times terrible  and  always  insistent  force 
of    heredity,    spiritually    and    physically, 
is   added   the   indulgence  of  the   child   by 
the    parent    in   every   whim    and    caprice, 
so    that    the    sins    of   ancestry   join   with 
false    parental    sympathy    to    inflict    the 
child.     These   things   have   done  much  to 
misshape  the  character  of  the  child,  and 
whatever    misshapes   the   character   must 
also    misshape    the      body.      Maimed     by 
heredity,    misguided    by    domestic    indul- 
f.i  nee,    encouraged    to    be   whimsical,    ex- 
acting,  imperious,  the  wonder  is  that  we 
have    so    many    sweet-spirited,      children 
among  the  blind. 


"  'Health  is  the  first  wealth'  for  our 
children.  Physical  uprightness  suggests 
spiritual  uprightness.  A  manly  attitude, 
though  assumed  under  command,  sug- 
gests to  the  pupil's  mind  the  conception 
of  manliness.  The  mind  takes  up  this 
idea,  enlarges  it,  idealizes  it,  and  pro- 
jects it  into  and  throughout  the  body 
from  the  thinking  centers.  Here  is  the 
only  true  physical  development  for 
moral,  corrective  and  economic  values  in 
life  and  character.  Give  the  mind  a  pro- 
per conception  of  the  performance, 
create  the  desire  for  physical  excellence, 
put  a  strong  personality  into  your  teach- 
ing, hold  before  the  children  unceasingly 
the  highest  ideals  for  both  soul  and 
body,  iustill  a  love  for  the  perfections 
of  form  and  feature,  and  the  work  of  the 
physical  trainer  is  done. 

*  *  *  * 
"Dr.  William  Anderson,  associate 
director  of  gymnastics  at  Yale,  holds  to 
the  doctrine  that  degenerate  mental 
slates  create  correspondingly  degenerate 
conditions    throughout   the   body.     Physl- 

ca rfecticn   is   somehow     inseparably 

linked  with  moral  perfection.  They  rise 
and  sink  together.  'Their  sensitiveness 
is  mutual.  Reciprocity  is  the  law  of  their 
union.'  Integrity  of  muscle  leads  in  the 
direction  of  integrity  of  mind.  Integrity 
ol  mmd  is.  the  strongest  support  to  in- 
tegrity of  body.  Integrity  of  both  is  the 
aim  ot  the  true  physical  director  Who- 
ever has  charge  of  this  sacred  work  ought 
to  he  a  profound  psychologist.  He  ought 
to  know  anatomy  like  a  surgeon.  He 
|  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cesses and  functions  of  all  the  bodily 
agents  and  organs,  and  to  understand  all 
that  human  investigation  has  taught  us 
of  the  nervous  system." 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  was  op- 
ened by  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  continued  by  Prof.  Rucker  and 
President  Anagnos,  who  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  expert  teachers  of 
phys.cal  culture  In  the  schools.  Princi 
pal  Dymond,  of  Ontario,  also  took  part 
and  Mr.  Connor,  of  Georgia,  closed  the 
debate  by  speaking  of  the  importance  of 
not  confining  the  work  of  physical  train- 
ing  to  the  gymnasium 

The  topic,  "What  is'  the  best  means,  of 
securing  co-operation  in  the  teaching 
force?  was  opened  by  Mr.  Hutton  in  a 
succmet    and    well    digested    epitome    of 


(the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  ex- 
ecutlvo  head  of  a  school,  a  definition  of 
non-co-operative  teachers,  anil  II) 
portancc  of  teachers'  meetings  held  at  a 
set  time  once  a  week,  not  over  one  hour's 
duration,  wherein  all  the  details  of  the 
teacher's  work  should  be  considered  and 
discussed. 

Principal  Dymond  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  open  criticism  of  the  teachers. 
Supt.  Hutton  said  in  explanation  that  all 
'matters  of  personal  criticism  should  be 
in  open  meeting. 

!     Principals    Jacobs    and    Bledsoe,    Miss 
!  Babcock,    Mr.    W.    L.    "Walker    and    Mr. 
Wait    took   part    in    the    discussion,    and 
Mr.   Hutton  closed. 

The  next  topic,  "A  Primer  for  the 
Blind,"  was  presented,  in  the  absence  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Crow,  to  whom  it  had 
been  assigned,  by  Principal  Ray,  who 
stated  that  Miss  Crow  was  in  Nashville 
studdylng  under  Miss  Burton  in  the  In- 
stitute there,  and  also  assisting  in  the 
teaching.  He  then  set  forth  the  reasons 
I  for  preparing  the  primer  and  Mr.  Hun- 
toon  and  Mr.  Latimer  made  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

At  this  point,  upon  suggestion  of  Prin- 
cipay  Ray,  Dr.  Eugene  Daniel,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  this  city, 
was  recognized  and  invited  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor.  In  a  brief  and  very 
appropriate  speech  Dr.  Daniel  spoke  of 
the  great  pleasure  it  was  to  him  to  know 
that  the  city  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  such  a  body.  "You  have  come,"  said 
be,  "to  one  of  the  prettiest  places,  I 
think,  in  the  United  States.  With  all 
her  beautiful  oak  groves,  parks  and  in- 
stitutions, with  all  that  Raleigh  has  of 
comfort  and  of  peace,  she  extends  her 
welcome  to  you." 

Lawyer  W.  J.  Peele,  of  this  city,  was 
then  recognized.  He  said  he  was  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  be  at  the  meeting  for 
a  moment  from  his  busipess.  "I  have 
a  class,"  he  continued,  "of  blind  boys 
in  my  Sunday  School,  and  one  peculiar 
feature  about  them  is  that  they  always 
know  more  about  the  lesson  than  their 
teacher.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  usually 
the  case  with  blind  pupils."  (Laughter;. 
Principal  Hugh  Morsont|  of  the  Raleigh 
Male  Academy,  was  called  upon  next,  and 
made  a  few  brief  and  apt  remarks,  which 
were  well  received. 

The  next  topic  was  then  taken  up,  "The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Arithmetic  Slates," 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Graves,  of  Alabama,  opened. 
Mr.   Wait  continued   the  discussion. 

Mr.  Latimer,  of  the  Baltimore  School, 
was  invited  to  read  his  paper  upon  the, 
true  sphere  of  the  blind  teacher  in 
schools  for  the  blind.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  paper,  and  was 
read  from  his  embossed  manuscript  very 
impressively    and    fluently. 

The  president  announced  committees  as 
follows: 

Memorial  Resolutions— Smead,  Allen, 
Hutton. 

To  Audit  Treasurer's.  Report— Morri- 
son  and  N.   P.  Walker. 

Ore  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  chair  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Huntoon,  Burritt  and 
Johnson  a  committee  to  draft  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  message. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  began  shortly  af- 
ter three  o'clock. 

President  Anagnos,  on  motion,  appoint- 
ed a  Committee  on  Courtesies,  as  fol- 
lows: Dymond,  Rucker,  Bledsoe,  Miss 
Schoonmaker   and    Miss   Perry. 

Mr.  Morrison  presented  the  report  of 
the  Auditing  Committee,  which  was  ap- 
proved   and    ordered    printed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  massage  reported,  and 
Mr.  Wait  addressed  the  association  in  the 
line  of  the  resolution.  He  was  followed 
by  Principal  Rucker  and  Superintendent 
Burritt  and  President  Anagnos.  The 
resolution  was  adopted. 

The  association  resolved  itself  into  aw 
Institute  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  D. 
Morrison,   of  Maryland. 

The  question  first  asked  was,  what 
was  the  largest  number  of  pupils  that 
could  be  advantageously  instructed  by 
a  teacher. 


Mr     Anagnos    said    in    reply.    the    f 
the  better.    Six  w«s  a  fair  number   Zht 
not    so    good,    ten    bad,    and    anv    n  „„i 
above  that,  an  abomination  ' 

In  answer  to  a  suggestion  that  the  iar 
disc>pline  of  the  kindergarten  might 
erate  to  the  disadvantage  of  tin-  pup„°m 
its    nromotlon    t0      n)gher    i]i;  |  "i»l  in 

Anagnos  denied  that  there   ,as  any    "£ 
disadvantage. 

It     Was     asked,     is     II     Wise     to     engage 

a  high  school  course  In  the  school,  » 
».  MtadT  Mr.  Anagnos  recommend* 
sending  the  advanced  pupils  to  the  lit 
lie  high  schools,  where  the  soclaI  '„,,_ 
d.t  ons  would  permit.  Mr.  Wall  douMcd 
ilf the  attention  that  the  blind  child  re- 
quired   could    be    obtain.  ,1    th. 

In  reference  to  teaching  reading  in  the 
primary  classes,   Miss   Schoonmaker.  of 
the    New    York    School,    relate]    her    ex 
perience. 

On  the  subject  of  music,  the  question 
was  asked,  what  system  is  used,  and  how 
bir  is  technical  practice  follow,.]"  Miss 
Babcock  said  that  the  Normal  School  of 
Piano  practice  was   the  course 

In  answer  to  the  question,   to  what  ex- 
tent should  technical  musical   instruction 
be   continued,   Mr.   Wait   said    the   ,. 
was  to  make  the  pupil  independent  to  go 
on  to  indefinite  lengths. 

On  the  subject  of  manual  training  Mrs 
F.  T.  Ward,  of  the  New  York  '  City 
School,  said  there  was  much  confusion  a"* 
to  the  meaning  of  manual  trainin-  \ 
systematic  course  of  manual  training 
'progressing  from  the  kindergarten 
through  all  the  higher  grades  was  the 
roost  desirable. 

Principal  A.  H.  Dymond.  of  the  School 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  the  town  of  Brant- 
ford,  tfcok  part  in  this  discussion,  as  did 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina: 
Mr.  J.  E.  Swearingen.  of  South  Carolina- 
Mr.  J.  T.  Rucker.  of  West  Virginia  and 
President   Anagnos. 

President   Anagnos   opened    the   consid- 
eration  of   the   subject   of   discipline,   and 
rrade  some  entertaining  and  amusing  re- 
,  marks    in    that   connection. 
I      Mr.    Rucker,    of    West      Virginia,      also 
(  spoke  on  this  subject,  and  made  an  earn- 
est  plea   for   gentleness   in   the   methods 
of  punishment  employed. 

BECEPI10N  LAST  NIGHT. 

Baleigh  People  Meet  the  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  Convention  Here. 

Many  of  Raleigh's  most  representative 
people  braved  the  elements'  (shall  I  say 
of  fire  and  water?)  last  night,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  Ray  to  meet  the  distinguished 
educators  from  all  parts  of  this  countrv 
and  Canada,  who  are  in  the  city  as  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors   of   the   Blind.  • 

And  these  brave  folks  were  rewarded 
richly.  Was  it  not  said  somewhere  bv 
somebody.  "None  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair?"  Certainly  a  finer  looking, 
more  cultivated,  more  entertaining  and 
more  gracious  a  company  of  men  and 
women  than  these  noble  and  notable 
teachers  has  never  been  seen  in  Raleigh. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  them,  with 
their  breadth  and  their  earnestness, 
their  wit  and  their  charming  manners. 

The  reception  began  soon  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  big  hall  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  new  building  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  After  introductions  and  a  de- 
lightful social  time  generally,  Mr.  Ray 
announced  that  a  little  impromptu  must- 
cale  would  be  given,  the  program  of 
which  had  just  been  made  up  during  the 
evening. 

Miss  Hannah  Babcock.  of  New  York, 
acted  as  mistress  of  ceremonies,  and  she 
did  her  part  with  a  savoir  faire  and  a 
grace  that  were  truly  delightful,  an- 
nouncing the  different  numbers  with  a 
clearness  and  a  manner  that  added  a 
personal  charm  to  all  she  did 
The  following  program  was  rendered: 
Piano  Solo— Etude,  by  Schenck.  Mr. 
Bernard  Williamson,  a  pupil  of  the  Ral- 
eigh   school. 


Song— The  Rosary,  by  Nevin.  Miss 
Georgia  T.  Schoommaker,  of  New  York, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Carmen,  of  Indiana. 
Song— The  King  and  Miller,  by  Heller. 
Mr.  F.  Kline,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
with  an  improvised  accompaniment  by 
Mr.   Bernard  Williamson. 

Piano  Solors,  Etide  in  C  Minor,  by 
Chopin,  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor,  by  J.  S. 
Bach.  Mr.  Ernest  Alsop,  a  pupil  of  the 
New   York    City   school. 

Tenor  Solo,  Schubert  Serenade.  Mr. 
J.   C.   Meares,   of  Raleigh. 

Song— A    Dream,    by    H.    N.      Bartlett.  ! 
Mrs.    Brinson,    or    Raleigh,    accompanied 
by   Miss   Brown,   of   Michigan. 

Piano  Solos— Cradle  Song,  by  Grieg, 
Bourres,  by  Silas.  Miss  Fisher,  of  Ral- 
eigh. 

Baritone  Solo— Davy  Jones'  Locker. 
Mr.   Geo.   D.   Meares,   of  Raleigh. 

Every  number  was  rendered  with  rare 
talent,  and  met  with  hearty  applause. 
It  was  a  great  musical  treat,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Ray  announced  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  association  were  open  to 
the  public,  and.  then  very  gracefully  in- 
vited all  to  the  dining  room,  where 
cream  and  cake  and  other  light  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

Among  the  Raleigh  people  noticed  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Haywood,  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Hugh  Mprson,  Capt.  and  Mrs. ' 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Marshall, 
Mr.  John  T.  Pullen,  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Battle,  State  Treasurer  B.  R.  Lacy  and 
Mrs.  Lacy,  Misses  Mary  and'  Irene  Lacy, 
Capt.  T.  M.  Allen,  Mr.  T.  K.  Bruner,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Hicks,  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle  and 
Mrs.  Battle,  Mr.  and"  Mrs.  K.  "VV  Weath- 
ers, Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Briggs,  Mr.  and  | 
Mis.  Josephus  Daniels,  Mr.  N.  B.  Brough- 
tou,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Mr.  Ivan  Proctor, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  Mr.  Willis  G. 
Briggs,  Col.  Fred.  A.  Olds,  Prof.  Geo. 
D.  Meares  and  Mrs.  Meares,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Meares,  Miss  Elizabeth  Briggs,  Miss 
Alice  Aycock,  Mayor  A.  M.  Powell,  State 
Auditor  B.  F.  Dixon,  Mr.  John  B.  Kenney, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Martin  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  N. 
Ivey. 

Mrs.  Wards  Exhibit. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ward,  of  the  New  York 
City  School  for  the  Blind,  one  of  the 
delegates'  to  the  Convention  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  has  in  one  of  the 
rooms  at  the  institution  hero  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  first  manual 
training  class  after  leaving  the  kinder- 
garten. 

It  begins  with  card  work,  making 
knots,  loops,  braiding  and  netting.  From 
these  processes  a  number  of  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  are  made,  ranging 
from  scissors  guards  to  doll's  hammocks. 
Next  comes  the  simplest  principles  of 
weaving,  and  with  that  comes  instruc- 
tion in  work  with  the  loom,  making 
many  useful  things  on  the  textile  order. 
Then  comes  the  work  with  raffia,  or 
shredded  Madagascar  palms,  which  can 
be  dyed  in  beautiful  colors.  Braiding 
is  done  with  this,  and  mats,  dolls'  hats, 
napkin  rings,  baskets,  bags,  wispbroom 
holders,  and  all  sorts  of  things  are 
made.  Then  the  white  and  colored  raffia 
are  wound  together  to  make  more  elabo- 
rate  articles. 

The  next  step  is  the  wrapping  andj 
knotting  of  the  strands  of  raffia  around 
pasteboard  and  making  many  pretty' 
things.  Finally  comes  the  combination 
of  reed  and  raffia  work,  which  leads 
directly   to   regular   reed    basketry. 
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PRIHC.  JOHN  E.  RAY 

CHOSEN  PRESIDENT 


Of  American  Association  In- 
structors of  Blind- 


LOUISVILLE  KY.  SELECTED 


Convention  Grateful  For  "the  Cordial 
"Welcome  Accorded  It, 


DELEGATES     DRIVEN     OVER    THE   CITY 


Mr,  James  H.  Johnson,  of  Alabama,  Nominated 

Mr,  Ray  in  a  Very  Graceful  Speech, 

Pres.  Ray  Briefly  Evpressed 

His  Appreciation. 

The  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  the  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  ended  with  the  morning 
session  yesterday. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  con- 
vention at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  next  two  years: 

President,  John  E.  Ray,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

First  Vice-president,  James  H.  John- 
son,  of   Alabama. 

Second  Vice-president,  O.  H.  Burritt, 
of  New  York. 

Secretary,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky. 

Treasurer,  W.  L.  Walker,  of^3outh| 
Carolina. 

Executive  Committee:  W.  B.  Wait,  of 
New  York;  M.  Anagnos,  of  Massachu- 
setts; A.  I-L  Dymond,  of  Canada;  E.  E. 
Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  N.  F.  Walk- 
er, of  South  Carolina. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  submit- 
ted the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

"1.  That  the  convention  records  most 
gratefully  its  deep  sense  of  the  cordial 
welcome  accorded  to  it  with  the  South- 
ern hospitality  by  the  citizens  of  the 
capital   of   North   Carolina. 

"2.  That  in  an  especial  sense  is  the 
convention  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  our  worthy 
friends  and  co-laborers,  Mr.  John'  E.  Ray 
and  his  devoted  wife,  the  heads  of  the 
institution,  for  their  abundant  provisions 
for  our  comfort,  and  their  untiring  exer- 
tions in  every  particular  conducive  to 
the  enjoyment   of  our  visit. 

"3.  That  we  pray  that  the  Divine  Bless- 
ing may  be  experienced  by  our  brother 
in  all  his  domestic  and  official  relations 
and,  recognizing  the  happy  influences  by 
which  his  home  life  is  surrounded,  we 
trust  he  will  ever  find  in  these  a  sense 
of  rest  and  peace  under  the  trials  and 
difficulties  inseparable  from  his  responsi- 
ble position. 

"4.  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Carrie  Costener,  the  house-keep- 
er- of  the  institution,  and  the  domestic 
staff  for  their  assiduous  and  unceasing 
attentions. 

"5.  That  the  thuanks  of  the  convention 
are  due  to  our  esteemed  president  for  his 
able  guidance  of  our  deliberations  and  his 
unfailing  efforts  to  make  our  proceedings 
successful  and  profitable  to  all  taking 
part  in  them. 

"6.  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ever  genial  and  inde- 
fatigable secretary  among  us,  and  here- 
by reward  our  sense  of  his  invaluable 
services  in  furthering  the  beneficient  ob- 
jects of  the  association. 

"7.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  as- 
sociation arc  due  and  are  extended  to  the 
press  of  the  city  for  their  very  satisfac- 
tory and  kindly  reports  of  the  meetings 
of  the  association. 


"JAS.  RUCKER, 
"A.  H.  DYMOND, 
.     "GEORCIA  T.  SCHOONMAKER, 
'■MARY  L.  PERCY, 
"JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE,  Cha'm'n." 

The  institute  yesterday  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  Penn-  j 
sylvania.  Mr.  James  J.  Dow,  of  Indiana, 
who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "The 
higher  education  of  the  blind."  was  ab- 
sent, to  the  great  regret  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  pa-j 
per  had  to  be  foregone.  There  was,  how- 
ever, some  discussion  on  the  subject, 
opened  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Walker,  and  cc(i-  j 
tinued  by  Messrs.  Rucker  and  W.  L.  '■ 
Walker.  This  discussion  was  very  inter- 
esting and  brought  cut  several  excellent 
thoughts. 

The  topic  for  the  day  was,; 
"Ought  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  music  to  be  curtailed  or 
limited  on  the  ground  that  the  time  and 
means  giv?n  to  this  purpose  are 
wasted?"  The  discussion  on  this  topic 
was  opened  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  of 
Ohio.  Miss  Carmen,  of  Indiana,  and  Miss 
Brown,  of  Michigan,  took  part  and  made 
some  remarks  that  elicited  special  com- 
mendation from  all  present.  Mr.  Wait, 
of  New  York,  also  had  something  to  say 
along   this    line. 

When  the  time  came  to  make  nomina- 
tions for  the  presidency,  Mr.  James  H. 
Johnson,  of  Alabama,  named  Principal 
John  B.  Ray,  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"I  desire  to  have  the  privilege  and 
the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  nominate 
for  the  presidency  of  this  convention,  a 
man  young  in  years  but  old  in  experience, 
a  man  who  has  labored  in  three  sepa- 
rate fields,  in  three  different  States,  and 
who  has  builded  for  himself  monuments 
of  brick  and  stone  in  each  of  them,  in- 
deed he  has  done  more,  he  has  builded 
a  more  enduring  monument  than  these  in 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  his  friends. 
A  big-boned  man,  a  sig-souled  man,  a 
stalwart  man,  erect,  broad-minded, 
broad-shouldered,  large-hearted,  genial, 
kind,  sympathetic,  a  lovable  man — a  typi- 
cal American-  of  the  North  Carolina 
species.  I  desire  to  present  the  name  of 
John  E.  Ray,  of  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina." 

No  other  candidate  was  nominated,  and 
Mr.  Ray  was  unanimously  elected. 

"You  have  conferred  upon  me  the  high- 
est honor  within  your  power,  an  honor 
which  I  am  not  slow  to  appreciate.  You 
have  unanimously  elected  me  to  the  po- 
sition of  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind — the 
loftiest  position  which  I  have  ever  occu- 
pied. I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  I 
wish  I  was  worthy  of  the  very  compli- 
mentary remarks  of  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Johnston.  If  the  man  who  has  just  va- 
cated this  chair — the  learned,  magnani- 
mus  scholarly,  polished  Anagnos,  whose 
experience  in  this  grand  cause  extends 
over  nearly  half  a  century,  who  has  de- 
voted his  time,  his  talents,  his  best  ener-  ; 
gies,  his  vast  means,  to  the  elevation 
and  education  of  the  blind  children  of 
this  broad  land — feels  unworthy  of  the 
place  to  which  you  called  him  four  years 
ago,  how  much  more  must  a  stripling 
youth,  such  as  I  am,  realize  his  unworth- 
iness.  It  is  your  kindness  of  heart,  your 
partiality,    which   has    done   this. 

"You  have  conferred  a  distinguished 
honor  upon  our  State,  upon  our  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  upon  me.  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion  no  more  honorable  body  of 
men  and  women  ever  assembled  in  our 
capital  city.  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  say  so  many  pleasant  things  about 
our  school.  True  our  noble  old  State 
has  done  much  in  her  poverty  for  her 
unfortunate  children.  Within  the  past 
ten  years  our  attendance  of  blind  child- 
ren has  more  than  doubled,  and  within 
the  past  five  years  our  buildings  have 
been  enlarged  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
Your  coming  among  us  has  been  a  bene- 
diction— a  blessing.  You  have  inspired  us 
to  even  yet  better  work  and  grander 
achievements.  Our  motto  is  "Onward  and 
upward."  You  have  encouraged  us  on  | 
our  way. 


"In  the  name  of  the  institution  .which 
I  have  I  ho  honor  to  serve,  in  the  name 
of  the  great  Stale  of  North  Carolina,  X 
E.ccopt  the  high  honor  which  yon  have 
so  graciously  conferred  on  me,  ami  will 
peek  with  all  my  might  to  discharge 
faithfully  the  duties  devolving  upon  me. 

President  May  made  a  brief  speech,  as 
follows: 

A  DRIVE   OVER  TOWN. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  were 
taken  in  carriages  for  a  drive  through 
the  city.  The  route  was  first  to  St. 
Marv's  School,  then  to  the  A.  and  M. 
College  and  through  the  grounds, 
through  Pullen  Park,  by  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  the  Centennial  Grad- 
ed School,  Shaw  University,  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Colored  Blind.  Returning, 
the  party  visited  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  birth-place  pn  Cabarrus  street, 
where  several  photographs  were  taken 
of  the  old  house  by  several  of  the  dele- 
Kates.  Then  they  proceeded  up  Fay- 
etteville  street,  around  the  capitol, 
viewing  the  various  monuments  and  the 
State  Museum,  then  along  Newbern  Ave 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  St.  Augustine 
School,  and  back  by  the  City  Cemetery 
and  through  Oakwood  cemetery,  by  the 
Governor's  Mansion  and  the  Baptist  Fe- 
male University.  Then  up  Blount  street 
to  Peace  Institute,  and  back  home  by 
way  of  Wilmington  street. 
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BLIND,  and  with  the  weight  of  seven- 
ty-two years  upon  his  shoulders,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Dickerman,  of  Meriden,  Conn., 
runs  a  grist  mill  alone,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  his  neiehbors  as  the  most  re- 
markable business  man  in  the  State. 
Not  only  does  he  operate  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  mill,  turning  on  and  off  the 
water  which  gives  motion  to  the  srinders 
and  the  feed  choppers,  but  he  also  attends  to 
the  business  end,  buying  and  selling  his 
grain  and  flour  and  doing  his  own  weighing. 
Mr.  Dickerman  has  been  totally  blind  for 
three  vears.  but  he  had  worked  In  the  mill 
for  seven  years  before  his  affliction  overtook 
liim,  and  he  knows  every  planlc  in  the  struc- 
ture. So  intimate  is  his  knowledge  of  every 
detail  of  the  mill  that  he  walks  about  inside 
with  all  the  assurance  Of  a  man  with  sight, 
and  the  stranger  stopping  to  rest  at  his  door 
would  never  guess  that  the  old  miller  was 
blind. 

He  is  a  little  man,  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment. There  is  nothing;  about  him  to  indi- 
cate his  age  except  his  gray  hair  and  beard, 
for,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-two  year3,  he  is 
as  agile  and  as  energetic  as  a  man  of  forty. 
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He  is  of  the  Dickerman  family,  of  Boston, 
which  traces  its  lineage  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  .  Three  brothers  and 
three  sisters  still  live  in  the  city  of  their 
birth. 

The  mill  Is  located  on  the  Westfield  road, 
about  a  mile  outside  of  the  "silver  city  " 
on  the  Baldwin  estate.     If  you  ask  for  the 

blind  miller"  you  will  not  find  him  for 
the  people  do  not  know  him  by  that  de- 
scriptin;  but  everybody  knows  the  miller  of 

Baldwin's  mill." 

Ever  since  the  memory  of  man  there  has 
been  a  mill  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Baldwin  mill.  It  is  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern structure— a  modest  one  story  affair  with 
an  "A  shaped"  shingle  roof— but  it  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  one  which  stood 
there  during  Revolutionary  days,  when  Gen- 
eral Putnam  was  riding  his  dauntless  mare 
through  the  country  and  tb,e  intrepid  George 
Washington  was  leading  his  army  from 
Boston  Town  to  Long  Island. 

The  blind  miller  received  a  good  education 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  started  to  learn  to  grind  corn  and 
wheat  and.  rye.  He  stuck  to  the  same  trade 
all  his  life  and  operated  mills  in  various  parts 
of  Connecticut,  from  South  Norwalk  to  Mer- 
iden. 

About  ten  /ears  ago,  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  Norwalk,  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
robbed  Mr.  Dickerman  of  the  sight  of  one 
eye.  The  doctors  told  him  that  they  would 
be  able  to  save  the  sight  of  the  other  eye 
and  that  the  ravages  of  the  affliction  would 
go  no  further. 

Became  Totally  Blind  by  Mishap. 

This  they  were  able  to  do,  and  while  the 
right  eye  was  sightless  the  left  remained 
good.  But  his  Nemesis  of  ill  luck  still  pur- 
sued him  in  his  old  age.  And  it  all  came 
about  because  the  stone  steps  of  the  mill 
needed  repairing. 

He  was  sitting  on  a  half  empty  meal  bag 
just  inside  the  door,  watching  a  mechanic 
chip  the  big  stone  step  to  fit,  when  a  piece 
of  the  chisel  flew  into  his  remaining  eve. 
The  blind  eye,  as  it  happened,  was  nearest 
the  open  door,  and  it  was  due  to  the  "nat- 
ural  cussedness  of  inanimate  objects"  that 
the  steel   crossed  in  front  of  the  blind   eye 

and  sought  out  the  good  one  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Dickerman  suffered  great  pain  and 
was  unable  to  extract  the  metal  because  it 
was  firmly  imbedded  in  the  eye.  In  remov- 
ing the  obstruction  at  a  New  York  hospital 
the  doctors  were  forced  to  take  with  it  the 
lens  of  the  eye,  leaving  the  old  man  totally 
blind. 

Whlle'he  had  always  been  able  to  grind  out 
a  good  living  for  himself  and  family  in  the 
mill,  he  had  not  been  able  to  save  enough 
to  permit  him  to  retire.  He  had  one  child, 
a  big,  strapping  boy,  who  would  now  be 
about  forty-fire  years  old.  The  son,  a  miller 
like    his   father,    would   nave   been   a   great 


help  to  him  in  his  old  age  naa  ne  not  gone 
out  West,  thirteen  years  ago,  to  seek  hi* 
fortune   in   the   milling   business. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  Western 
life  Walter  had  written  home  most  glowing 
accounts  of  his  success,  first  in  Texas  and 
then  in  the  western  part  of  Dakota.  In  the 
last  letter  the  father  had  from  him  the  son 
said  he  was  going  to  move  out  of  th 
North  and  go  again  to  Texas,  because  he 
could  not  stand  the  climate.  Then 
was  a  silence,  and  the  great  West  had 
swallowed  him   up. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to 
operate  the  mill,  blind  and  alone  as  the 
miller  was.  So  far  as  the  actual  work  of 
grinding  the  grain  went,  he  di  1  rro-  .. 
difficult  matter.  Always  a  methodical  man, 
he  found  everything  in  its  place,  where, 
without  sight,  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  it 
when  he  wanted  to. 

The  only  real  difficulty  he  had  to  solve 
was  how  to  weigh  correctly,  and  that  diffi- 
culty was  easily  overcome  by  a  simple  de- 
vice which  does  credit  to  the  brains  of  the 
afflicted  man.  The  scale  he  had  always  used 
in  the  mill  was  an  ordinary  one,  of  the  plat- 
form variety,  v.-;th  the  weights  marker! 
one  hundred  pounds  on  the  balance  bar.  and 

a  pair  of  sliding  brass  weights  working  in  a 
groove  to  match. 

Hctu  He   Weighs  "By  the  Feel." 

He  has  two  or  three  small  sticks  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  which  he  carries  in  his  vest 
pocket.  By  laying  one  stick  which  he  recog- 
nizes "by  the  fetl  of  it."  along  the  top  of 
the  bar  and  shovlrg  the  weight  over  £- 
it  he  can  weigh  fifteen  pounds.  By  applying 
the  same  stick  to  the  other  end  of  the 
oar  he  marks  off  eighty  pounds.  By  turn- 
ing the  same  stick  sideways  he  can  get  at 
one  end  five  pounds  and  at  the  other  ninety- 
five  pounds,  and  by  turning  it  once  »gain  on 
its  smallest  dimension,  he  can  get  three 
pounds  or  ninety-eight  pounds.  The  other 
sticks  are  longer  and  permit  him  to  set  his 
weight  at  almost  any  weighing  balance  he 
desires. 

When  he  has  the  scales  adjusted  to  meet 
the  demand  of  his  customer,  he  puts  his  bag 
of  flour  upon  the  platform  and  adds  to  it 
or  sirbtraCcS  until  he  feels  the  weighing  arm 
oscillating. 

When     1     vi?ited    Mr.     Dickerman    at    h:s 
mill    he  was   engaged  In   grindir,-- 
flour.    The  noise  in  the  mill  drown 
steps,  and  not  until  he  was  spoken  to  did 
know  that  there  was  a  stranger  present,  al- 
though in  the  course  of  his  work  he  v 
past  his  visitor  two  or  three  times.   ~ 
easy  touching  distance. 

"I  am  Mr.  Dickerman,"  he  said.  "If  you 
will  wait  until  I  look  into  the  hopper  to  see 
if  I  have  time  enough    I  will  talk  to  you." 

He  referred  to  the  grain,  which  was  slowly 
.Tickling  down  between   the 
and  his  method  of  "looking  into  the  b 
was  to  put  his  hand  in  and  feel  the  quantity 
of  grain  that  was  left. 

"Tes."  he  said;  "there  is  time.  That  will 
take  at  least  a  half  hour  to  run  th: 

"Oh!  I  don't  mind  being  bli  '  find 

I  can  run  this  mill  as  well  -s  as 

with  them.    I  don't  know  what  I  would  do. 


-  thoughjflhadtostartasamlnanowplaca 
I  reckon  maybe  I  couldn't  do  it.  I .  kno* tins 
place  by  heart,  having  f^J^JZL*™ 
years  before  1  was  blind,  and  that  makes  it 

6^One  would  never  suspect  that  you  were 
blind  to  look  at  you."  I  remarked. 
"No,    they    wouldn't,"  .said    he,    smiling 

brightly,  as  if  he  were  well  pleased  with  thei 
thought;  "they  tell  me  my  eyes  look  just; 
as  natural  as  they  ever  did.  I  fool  a  great; 
many  people  who  stop  at  the  mill,  and  down 
in  town    they  do  not  know  that  I  am  blind. 

"Well,  I'm  not  really  blind,  for  I  can  see 
enough  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  dark 
or  daylight.  By  standing  back  in  the  mill 
and  looking  at  the  doors  I  can  always  tell 
by  the  light  where  they  are,  and  that  gives 
me  my  bearings. 

"But  I  can't  see  the  grain  I  buy,  and  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  purchase  all 
my  stuff  from  the  same  man,  Mr.  Billings. 
He  is  a  good,  honest  fellow,  and  I  trust,  him. 

"I  have  a  brother,'  older  than  myself,  up 
in  Boston,  and  he  is  paralyzed.  For  years 
he  has  been  sitting  in  a  chair  unable  to 
move,  but  he  can  read.. 

"The  Lord  has  been  good  to  me  and  made 
everybody  hereabouts  kind  and  thoughtful 
for  me.  I  have  lots  of  work  to  do.  I  am 
making  a  good  living,  and  I  am  happy  ail 
the  day  long."  '       .  ' 

|«6   fRANKLIN  ST.^  BOSTON. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Thanks   to   SeW"^k    State    Librar* 

for   Its    Aid    of   Blind   Readers. 

The     following  resolutions    are     self- 

eXCenSolved'  That     the     Association  ot  \ 
jrtesoiveu,  Blind  con- 

fhe"  St  ?hree  y££   and  providing  for 
educational."  _  .   -»— "^ 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful,  .is  well  as 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  charitable 
enterprises  has  just  begun  ill  this  city. 
The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  arranged  for  a  series  of g benefit 
euchres  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  and 
comfortless  blind. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  en- 
terprise is  that  the  Columbia  Insitute 
is  in  itself  an  institution  for  the  blind. 
The  more  fortunate  denizens  of  the 
sunless  world  are  coming  to  the  aid 
of  their  fellows  who,  by  the  death  of 
relatives  and  friends,  or  by  other  mis- 
fortune, have  been  left  friendless  and 
alone. 

Steel  Pier  Help,/-. 
The-  music  hall  at  the  end  of  the 
Steel  Pier  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Institute,  and  progressive 
euchres  have  been  arranged  to  take 
place  on  August  5,  8,  12  and  15.  The 
Institute  has  issued  au  appeal  to  the 
residents  and  visitors  in  Atlantic  City 
to  aid  them  in  their  noble  work  and 
make  Uie  undertaking  a  success.  The 
secretary,  F.  E.  Cleveland,  1511  Bel- 
field  avenue,  will  gladly  receive  the 
assistance  of  ladies  from  the  different 
hotels,  or  from  permanent  residents,  as 
a  large  number  are  required  to  serve  on 
the  various  committees. 

F.  B.  Williams,  of  Fnirbauk;  Mr. 
Williams,  proprietor  of  the  .Strand 
Hotel,  and  F.  Henry  Asbury  have 
been  appointed  finance  committee. 
Bell,  Dicker-on  &  Co.  has  donated  a 
number  of  tables  and  more  areheeded. 
Tickets  for  the  tournament  will  soon 
be  placed  on  sale  at  the  leading  hotels. 
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BRADFORD  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE' 
BLIND. 


Date.. 


FOR  BLIND  SKIPPER. 


THE  BUND  TO 

I       IflDTHE  BUND 

Columbia    Polytechnic   Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  Has  Ar- 
ranged for  Benefit. 

FOUR  EyCHBBMJHl  STEEL  PIE! 

Institute  Issues  Appeal  for  All  to 
Aid  the  Poor  and  Unfor- 
tunate Blind. 


Tickets  for  Webster  Benefit  of  Wil- 
liam Eddy  in  Demand. 

Special  to  Tile  Telegram 

WEBSTER,  July  23.— Tickets  for  the 
benefit  concert  to  be  given  William  Eddy, 
blind  boat  builder,  at  Beacon  park  thea- 
ter, Aug.  3,  went  on  sale  today,  and  peo- 
ple anxious  to  help  the  popular  former 
skipper  of  the  lake  patronized  the  move- 
ment liberally  at  the  start. 

Tickets  were  distributed  among  the  fol- 
lowing: Mrs.  John  Flint,  whose  charita- 
ble work  in  Webster  is  well  known,  and 
is  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures;  Sumner 
Bates,-  Henry  P.  Bugbee,  Beacon  park; 
F.  J.  Sinclair,  J.  B.  McQuaid,  J.  T.  Shan- 
ley,  Frank  Todd,  Bigelow's  drug  store, 
Spaulding's  hardware  store,  Charles  E. 
Mason,  Henry  H.  Steinberg,  Nicholas 
Gilles,  A.  J.  Riendeua,  William  Bigelow, 
Leon  Jillson,  Point  Breeze;  Ralph  T.  Lar- 
char  and  W.  P.  Buswell.  The  first  pur- 
chaser this  morning  was  Rev.  James  Far-1 
rell  of  Springfield,  who  secured  four  seats. 
None  of  the  seats  at  the  theater  will  be 
reserved,  and  the  tickets  will  be  good  to 
all  parts  of  the  institution. 

A  committee  of  three  is  managing  the 
benefit.  Joseph  C.  Mlron  is  arranging 
the  program  for  the  concert,  while  Edgar 
S.  Hill  is  looking  after  the  theater  ar- 
rangements, and  M.  W.  Commons,  man- 
ager of  Point  Breeze,  Is  following  the 
business  end.  Mr.  Mlron  will  produce  an 
entertainment  of  the  first  water. 

Mlron  will,  of  course,  be  the  star  at- 
traction, and  his  presence  in  harness 
alone  will  pack  the  theater.  Henry  Par- 
ent, his  nephew,  a  Webster  boy,  who  also 
has  a  phenomenal  bass  voice,  and  who 
will  later  become  a  professional  comic  op- 
era singer,  will  also  be  an  attraction. 
Bits  will  be  taken  from  the  park  show 
that  will  be  present  during  the  week, 
and  a  band  concert  will,  add  to  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd. 

Boston  artists  who  have  been  written 
will  probably  be  heard  from  tomorrow, 
and  other  numbers  will  be  announced  la- 
ter. Indications  are  that  a  comfortable 
sum  will  be  netted  by  the  concert,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  afflicted  boat  builder  In  a  lump. 


REPLIES  TO  CRITICISMS  ON  ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  it  was  resolved  to  approach  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bradford  Incorporated   Institution  for 
the   Blind  with  the  object  of  securing  for  the  blind 
workers  of  the  city  representation  on  that  committee. 
At  last  night's  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
A.  N.  Harris  (president)  occupying  the  chair,  Mr.  M. 
Priestley,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,   attended  by  invitation,  and   delivered  an 
address.    He  cited  '  the  wages  earned  and  other  de- 
tails of  management  of  the  institution,  and  said  that 
in  considering  applications  for .  admission  preference 
had   always    been    given    to   Bradford   people.       No 
charge    was   made   for    teaching   the   blind    a   trade. 
Wages  were  paid'  as  soon  as  the  learner  could  make  a 
suitable  article,  and  the  wages  increased  as  the  worker 
improved  in  speed  and  proficiency.     The  rate  of  wages 
now   in   operation    enabled    an   average   man    who 
worked   a  full  week   at   either    "brush    drawing,' 
"brush   pan-work,"  or  baskeHnaking   to   earn   from 
13s.  6d.   or  14s.  per  week.     Of  £2322  paid  for  wagos 
£593  was  given  in  the   form  of  gratuities,  equal    to 
more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  highest  rates  paid  for 
similar  work  to  sighted    persons.     It   was  true  that 
the  amount  received  was  not  as  much  as  it  should  be, 
and  every  member  of  the    committee  would  be  de- 
lighted to  increase  that  amount  by  another    25  per 
cent,    if  the  public  would  only   subscribe  the  money. 
In  ordinary  "  sighted  brush    shops "  the  men  could 
be  dismissed  or  other  kinds  of  work  might  be  found 
for  them.     But   in  a  workshop  for   the  blind  it  was 
quite  different;   to  dismiss   the  men  from  the  only 
place  where  they  could  be   employed  was  a  serious 
matter.     Pensions   had  been  given  and  obtained,  Mr. 
Priestley  said,  for  many  of  the  aged  blind  after  they 
became  unable  to  engage  in  active  work. 

Replying   to    a    statement  that  there   were   thirty 
sighted  people  in    the  institution  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  the  money  subscribed  by  charitable  people  went, 
Mr.  Priestley  said  that  the  sighted  people  were  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work  which  the  blind  could  not  do. 
Wherever  possible  they  were  p<-id  by  the  piece,  and 
at  trade  union  rates.     The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who   formed    the    committee   were    surely   sufficient 
.  guarantee  that  neither  employment  nor  money  that 
'  rightly  belonged  to  the  blind  went  to  sighted  people. 
He  did  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where,  a  suitable 
-  case   had  been  refused  admission  to  the  institution. 
At  the  conclusion    of    his    address,    Mr.    Priestley 
"was   bombarded   with    questions   from  a   number  of 
the    delegates,    including    Mr.    S.    Shaftoe,    Mr.    T. 
Warner,  and  Mr.   T.    Brown.     In  reply   to   some  of 
these  questions,  Mr.  Priestley  denied,  that  the  insti- 
tution wa3  guilty  of  unfair  competition  with  other 
traders,  or  that   they    were  in   the    habit   of   under- 
selling the  trade  in   any  department.     Recently,  on 
informing   a  prospective  purchaser  what  their  price 
was  for  yarn  skeps  he  was  told  by  that  person  that 
he  could  get  them  at  3d.    less,  and  in  the  case  of 
another  article  for   which  they   charged   Is.    6d.    he 
was    informed    that    they    could  be  bought    for    Is. 
3d.    He  admitted   that,   of   course,   they   sold  some 
goods  that  were  not  made  by  the  blind,  but  it  was 
untrue  to  say  that  none  of  the  articles  in  their  shop 
window  were  made  by  the  blind.     Recently  on   re- 
ceiving a  letter  making  an  allegation  to  that  effect 
h©  went  into  the  street  with  an  assistant,  and  they 
counted   93   articles   in   the   window   that  had   been 
made   by  the  blind.     Things  that   went  along   with 
the  baskets  they  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion   ,although    not    made    there.  Dealing  with 
the   objection    that   there   were   many   blind   people 
outside  the   institution,  Mr.  Priestley  said  there   were 
various  reasons  why  that    was  so.     Some  could  not 
work,   some   were   too  old   to    work,   and  some   had 
relatives  who  did  not  wish  them  to  work.      He  (Mr. 
Priestley)    had    never   uttered    a    word   intended    to 
induce  any  blind  person  to  withdraw  from  the  Asso- 
ciation  of    the   Blind,    nor    had    he   prevented  ( any 
person  interested  in  that   association   from  visiting 
the  institution.     He  saw  no  objection  to  the  Trades 
Council   being  represented  on  the  committee  of  the 
Blind  Institution,  but  the  articles  of  association  would 
have  to  be  altered  before  that  could  be  brought  to 
pass. 

Mr.  T.  Warner,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Priestley,  said  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
that  gentleman  would  only  confirm  the  Council  in 
the  belief  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the  institu- 
tion would  be  under  the.  municipality.  He  believed 
the  question  would  bo  pushed  to  the  front  at  the 
coming  municipal  elections. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Palin  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that 
from  what  he  had  heard  he  was  satisfied  that  cases 
which  were  unsuitable  for  the  Blind  Institution  ought 
to  receive  Poor-law  relief  without  stint. 
The  resolution  was  cordially  adopted. 
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BLIND,    DEAF    AND    DUMB    GIRL    LEARNING   TO    SPELL. 


Miss  Hypatia    Boyd  Instructing   Eva  Halliday  in  the  Braille  Method  of 
;  Wisconsin  State  Institute.  ; 


BLIND  GIRL  IS 
,     *  AN  APT  PDPIL 

Eva    Halliday,    Deaf,    Dumb 

and    Sightless    Learns 

How   to    Eead. 


RIYkL  TO  HELEN  KELLAR 

Her  Teachers  Hope  That  in  a  Short 

Time  She  Will  Be  Able  to 

Support  Herself. 


Eva  Halliday,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
daughter  of  a  Wausau,  Wis.,  teamster 
bids  fair  to  rival  Heien  Kellar  in  the  num-' 
ber  and  variety  of  her  accomplishment, 
acquired  in  spite  of  obstacles  a  few  years 
ago  deemed  insurmountable.  The  girl  is 
15  years  old  and  lost  her  sight  ten  years 
ago  from  an  attack  of  catarrhal  fever    The 

.u„°Wh?B  ^  fr°m  the  Same  cause.  "he 
also  became  deaf  and  with  the  impossi- 
bility to  hear  what  she  was  saying  soon 
|  forgot  how  to  talk.  From  that  time  until 
February  4  last  winter,  she  worked  around 
the  house  helping  her  mother  as  best  she 
could  and  with  no  prospect  of  ever  learn 
in*  anything  more  than  she  then  knew 


An  inspector  of  the  Wisconsin  school  *-. 
the  deaf  was  in  Wausau  last  winter  and 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  case  of  the 
little  girl.  He  sent  her  to  the  school  in 
Delavan,  where  Superintendent  C.  P.  Cary 
turned  her  over  to  the  care  of  Miss  Hy- 
patia Boyd,  a  deaf  normal  student  of  the 
school.  So  rapid  has  she  improved  under 
the  instruction  of  her  teacher  that  she 
now  knows  a  list  of  230  words  which  she 
spells  out  either  with  her  fingers  or  by 
means  of  the  Braille  writing  machine,  with 
the  use  of  which  she  has  become  expert. 
This  machine  is  something  like  a  type- 
writer, but  prints  the  letters  according  to 
the  Braille  alphabet  of  raised  letters. 

Stoiy  of  the  Girl's  Life. 

With  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  girl 
was  sent  back  to  her  home,  where  she  will 
remain  with  her  relatives  until  next  fall. 
She  will  then  go  back  to  the  school  and 
again  take  up  her  studies  with  Miss  Boyd, 
who  expects  to  make  great  progress  with 
her  before  another  year  passes. 

The  parents  of  Eva  Halliday  formerly 
lived  in  Canada  and  have  six  other  children 
besides  Eva.  They  owned  a  farm  there 
which  has  been  sold  to  pay  doctor's  bills 
for  their  unfortunate  daughter.  At  first 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  he  sight  at 
least  might  be  restored,  but  now  it  is 
known  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  will  never 
see.  When  she  first  became  blind  she 
spent  many  hours  each  day  at  the  piano, 
on  which  she  played  fairly  well,  but  later 
she  began  to  complain  that  she  could  not 
hear  the  music  and  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  instrument.  This  was 
the  first  intimation  her  parents  had  that 
she  was  losing  her  hearing.  Eva  is  an 
expert  with  the  needle  and  was  found  by 
her  mother  to  be  a  great  help  in  keeping 
the  clothing  of  the  other  children  in  good 
shape.  She  also  helped  with  other  work 
about  the  house  and  needed  no  help  to 
find  her  way  about  the  house. 

Learned  to  Spell  Readily. 

Her  first  lesson  at  the  Delavan  school 
consisted  in  learning  how  to  spell  the  word 
doll  by  the  finger  method.  When  Miss  Boyd 
went  into  the  room  where  the  girl  was 
seated  she  found  her  playing  with  a  doll. 
She  Immediately  spelled  out  the  word  doll 


Spelling  at  the 

fn  £*  T^1  method  an<1  was  deligiuea 

was  meanf  *£.  P,UP"  "^"bended  whit 
was  meant.     She  learned  rapidlv  and   In  a 

simpleaywoVradsab,e  to  SPe"  °St  --^ot 

nothnea|PtrheeCiatoenSesmUIihCe  $22?  hf  £«« 
on    the    instrument    and    by    the    expres 
sion     seen      on      her     face      it      i„        ,   , 

vibrate    *£    P'eLure    *««"    orP!t'£ 
vibrations.      Her    sense    of   smell    is   won! 

well  as  by  the  touch  of  the  hand,  that  she 
?rr L  atiTay;fc  dlsti?8uis°  »»er  fiends,  on! 
ilT  ,f  ,nher-  She  ls  fond  ot  companion- 
ship and  likes  to  play  with  the  other  girls. 
Sometimes  she  Is  insubordinate,  but  In  a 
little  while,  Miss  Boyd  says,  she  gets  over 
such  spells  and  spells  out  to  her  the  sen- 

ir»0°!;f  „  am-  t0rry"  M,sa  Bo>'d  ha*  "«n 
presented    with    a    tandem     bicvele    by    a 

friend   of  Eva,  which   she   uses  on   countrv 

roads  to   take  her  out   for  an  airing.   Her 

I   pupil    had   a    number   of   hard    falls   while 

l   learning  the  art  of  riding,   but  stuck  to  it 

and  with  her  teacher  to  guide  the  machine 

has  taken  many  a  long  spin  in  the  vicinltv 

of  the  school. 

Hope  for  the  Future. 
Miss    Boyd    has    not    progressed    far    in 
teaching  her  pupil  to   talk  as  vet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  grave  difficulties  in  the  way 
but   expects   to   do   more   in   that   dir 
next  winter.    She  will  be  aided  bv  a  teacher 
who  is  not  deaf.    She  has  learned  to  repeat 
the   word    '-mamma"    distinctlv   bv   feeling 
the  vibrations  of  her  teacher-s  throat  and 
lips  with  her  fmgers  and  then  endeavoring 
to   imitate   the   movements   with   her  own. 
It  is  expected  that  she  will  be  tnad^ 
supporrmg  before  sh»-  leaves  school,  either 
as  a  seamstress  or.  a?  Miss  Boyd  hop= 
literary  work,  such  as  translating  Er 
into  Braille  and  Braille  books  in! 
She  also  believes  that  she  will  be  able  to 
teach  her  to  use  an  ordinary  tvtiewriter  bv 
impressing  on  her  mind  the  oosition  ot 
different  kevs. 


\v 
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NOEWICH  BLIND   ASYLUM 


S$o;  3D0&-— July  S6,:  i9W. 


It  lias  for  many  years  been  the  custom  to  hold 
each  summer  a  sale  of  work  and  public  meeting 
in  aid  of  the  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  Magdalen  Street,  Norwich.  The '  event 
took  place  on  Friday,  and  was  attended  by 
a  fair  number  of  visitors,  who  manifested  great 
interest  in  what  they  saw.  In  the  garden  thera 
was  displayed  a  large  assortment  of  baskets  and 
wicker  chairs,  mats,  rugs,  and  such  like  articles, 
all  the  work  of  the  inmates,  while  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  institution  tea  was  laid  out.  The 
proceedings  were  opened  in  a  large  room,  wnere 
a.  number  of  the  inmates  were  assembled,  and  for 
nall-an-hour  gave  a  most  creditable  rendering 
or  a  number  of  part-songs,  the  programme  bein» 

cJ™d"  :  «  ]E$mn'  "Now  thank  ™»  ^11  ou? 
S„^,™  "">  German;  chorus,  "No'  Shadows 
xonder,  A.  R.  Gaul;  trio,  "Night,"  F  Abt- 
part-song,  ;The  Vale  of  Best."  "Mendelssohn,: 
part-song,  Come  live  with  me,"  S  Bennett : 
part-song,  ,  Away  in  early  morn,"  Xreutzerj 
part-song,  Silent  Night,"  Weber.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  a  few  brief  speeches 
were  made.  The  Sheriff,  Mr.  H  T.  S.  Patteson, 
presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Sir  Chas 
Oilman,  Miss  Patteson,  Rev.  M.  S.  Jackson, 
n     i  G\rYon2"'  Mr-   and  Mrs-   C-  Poster,   Mrs! 

J  ?V  ?  povett,  the  Misses  Cartwright,  Mr  • 
and  Mrs  ,T  D.  Smith  Miss  Cooper,  Miss  Wells, 
Miss  Macdonald,  the  Misses  Howes,  Mrs 
Cubitt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Shave,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Hindes  Howell,  while  letters 
of  apology  were  announced  from  the  Mayor. 
Miss  E.  Prere  and  Miss  Harwell.  * 

_   Sir  Charles  Gilman  said  that  annual  gather- 
ing was  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  life  of  tha 
institution,  for  it  showed  the  inmates  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Norwich  were  interested' 
ill  their  welfare,  ajid  it  gave  the  people  of  Nor- 
wieii    an    opportunity   of   becoming   acquainted. 
with  the  work  of  the  institution.    The  asyluirt 
was  not  now  quite  what  it  was  in  times  go«e  by 
for  many  of  the  former  inmates,  the  children. 
Had   been   removed   as   a  result  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Department,  and  they 
were  now  being  educated  by  the  Norwich  School 
Board  at  Horn's  Lane  School.    He  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  report  of  the  progress  they  were 
making,   and   he  understood   they  were  getting 
on  excellently.     There  were  now  only  two  classes 
of  inmates— the  aged  blind,  who  found  there  a 
home  where  they  could  pass  the  remainder  of 
their  days   in   peace;   and   younger   people  who 
were  willing  to  learn  some  industry,  and  so  fit 
themselves  to  earn  part  of  their  own  livelihood 
They  were  taught  useful   occupations,   such   as 
mat  making  and  basket    making.     It  was  very 
gratifying  to  know  that  there  were  nowadays  so 
many     opportunities    for    the   blind    to    occupy 
themselves  in  a  useful  and  beneficial  way     Ha 
hoped  the  usefulness  of  that  institution  would 
long  continue.     They  were  honoured  that  after- 
noon by  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  city  of 
Norwich,   to   whom    they  were  deeply   indebted 
for   the  interest  he  had  manifested  in   the   in- 
stitution,  and  for  the  hospitality  he  and  Mrs 
Patteson  extended  to  the  inmates  a  few  months 
ago.     He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sheriff. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Jackson,  in  seconding  the  motion 
said  he  very  much  regretted  the  removal  of  the 
young  people  from  the  institution,  although  the--,' 
were  very  carefully  looked  niter  by  the  School 
Board,  and  were  still  taught  by  Miss  Adams, 
who  had  been  their  teacher  in  the  asylum.  As 
a  result  of  the  children  being  removed  there 
were  now  a  large  timber  of  vacant  beds  in  tha 
institution,  and  they  were  open  to  receive  suit- 
able candidates  for  admission.  The--  must  be 
above  16  years  of  age.  They  would  be  taught 
mat  making  and  basket  making,  and  to  read 
Braile  type.  This  laaer  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  tbem. 
The  motion  was  adqpted. 

Tv."  Sheriff;  in  responding,  expressed  the  plea- 
sure it  gave  hivn  to  be  present.  The  Blind  School 
was  an  institution  that  ought  to  be  liberally 
supported,  as  it  did  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  He  was  sorry  to  see  from  the  Teport  that 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  had  fallen  off 
lately,  but  this  was  a  fault  that  could  be  re- 
medied in  the  future.  The  only  thing  in  which 
there  had  hern  a  gam  was  in  the  legacies  and 
though  he  did  not  suggest  that  the  friends  of 
the  institution  should  die  and  leave  legacies  he 
did  hope  they  would  increase  the  amount  of 
their     subscriptions   and   donations.  (Hear 

hear.)  x  • 

The,  National  Anthem  was  then  sung,  and  the 
company. made  their  way  to  the  grounds  where 
later  in  t.ie  afternoon  the  band  of  the 
mstitution  played  the  following  selections-- 
March,  Washington  Post,"  J  p  Sous*.- 
vMs  "Primrose,"  W.  Jackson ;'  lancers' 
£  Royal  Irish,  »  £  H.  Wright;  schottuS; 
Happy  Pea-,  JT.  Boud;  pnlka,  "XYZ"  J 
Linton;  galop,  "Tandem,"  F.  Smith.  '"God 
Save  the  Kins. 
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Success  Under   Difficulties. 

"Never  mind,  father,  blindness  shall  not  interfere  with  my  suc- 
cess in  life,"  said  the  young  law  student,  Henry  Fawcett,  when  his 
father  reproached  himself  for  carelessly  destroying  all  his  son's 
prospects   of  advancement.   ■ 

One  day  in  1858,  the  two  had  gone  hunting  together.  A  flock  of 
partridges  flew  over  a  fence  where  the  father  had  no  right  to  shoot; 
but  as  he  was  moving  forward,  they  flew  back  toward  Henry. 
The  hunter,  so  eager  to  bring  down  a  bird,  fired.  Several  shots 
entered  Henry's  breast,  and  one  went  through  each  glass  of  a  pair 
of  spectacles  he  wore.     Instantly,  he  was  blind  for  life. 

What  a  misfortune  for  a  youth  who  had  worked  his  way  through 
college  seventh  in  his  class,  had  been  elected  to  a  fellowship,  and 
was  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London !  How  many  young 
men  would  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  accomplish  anything 
under  such  circumstances?  But  within  ten  minutes  from  the  acci- 
dent which  deprived  him  of  his  eyesight  forever,  this  boy  of  iron 
nerve  had  determined  that  even  blindness  should  not  swerve  him 
from   his   purpose. 

"Will  you  read  the  newspaper  to  me !"  were  his  first  words  to 
his  sister  when  they  carried  him  home.  He  was  not  only  calm, 
but  soon  made  cheerfulness  the  habit  of  his  life,  and.  became  an 
agreeable  companion  to  all  about  him. 

He  hired  rooms  at  Trinity  Hall,  engaged  a  guide  and  amenuensis, 
and  went  to  work  in  dead. earnest  with  the  house  of  commons  in 
his  mind's  eye  as  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  was  obliged  to 
abandon  law,  but  began  the  study  of  political  economy  with  a  zest 
rarely  equaled,  meanwhile  having  friends  read  to  him,  in  his 
moments  of  leisure,  the  works  of  Milton,  Burke,  Wordsworth,  all 
of  George  Eliot's  novels,  and  a  wide  course  of  general  literature; 
for  he  was  determined  that  his  blindness  should  not  limit  the 
breadth  of  his  culture. 

About  the  time  that  our  Civil  War  was  at  its  height,  young 
Fawcett  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  political  economy  which  proved  very 
successful,   and  gave   its  author  an  enviable  reputation. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  professorship  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  became  vacant ;  and,  although  all  the 
masters  except  two  opposed  him.  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair.  His  work  at  the  university  re- 
quired his  presence  at  Cambridge  only  eighteen  weeks  a  year  and 
paid  him  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum,  and  he  was  still  receiving 
nearly  as  much  from  the  fellowship  he  had  earned  in  his  college 
course. 

Think  of  this,  young  men  who  say  you  have  no  chance  in  life, 
although  you  have  five"  senses,  sound  limbs  and  good  health.  A 
poor,  blind  youth,  by  dint  of  grit,  pluck,  and  invincible  determina- 
tion, had  become,  at  thirty,  a  professor  in  a  great  university  and 
an  author  of  no  mean  celebrity. 

Fawcett  was  then  more  determined  than  before  to  go  to  parlia- 
ment. He  sought  the  advice  of  John  Bright,  who  told  him  by  all 
means  to  wait  until  he  was  better  known.  But  nothing  daunted, 
he  called  on  Lord  Stanley,  to  talk  with  him  about  the  reform  bill. 

After  Sir  Charles  Napier  died,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find 
a  candidate  who,  instead  of  spending  money  to  secure  his  election, 
might  be  chosen  on  his  merit.  This  was  a  long  looked  for  oppor- 
tunity. Young  Fawcett  called  on  the  committee  and  presented 
his  claim.  Pleased  with  the  blind  young  politician,  the  committee 
consented  to  hold  meetings  in  his  behalf.  His  fame  soon  spread 
abroad  and  people  from  all  parts  of  London  crowded  to  hear  him. 
He  stated  squarely  that  he  would  not  spend  a  shilling  for  votes. 
But,  although  the  people  said :  "He  is  a  bright  young  man,"  he 
was  blind  and  they  thought  this  defect  would  forever  bar  him  from 
a  seat  in  parliament. 

"How  can  he  lay  out  a  street?"  asked  one.  "How  can  he  catch 
the  speaker's  eye?"  inquired  another.  He  fought  a  good  fight,  but  ! 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  contest.  He  became  a  candidate  from 
Cambridge.  But  the  conservatives  were  shocked  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  admit  dissenters  to  fellowship,  and,  after  spending  £600  in 
the  contest,  they  again  defeated  him.  Meanwhile  a  vacancy  had 
occurred  at  Brighton.  A  third  time  Fawcett  became  a  candidate. 
Again  he  was  defeated.  Undaunted,  he  entered  the  contest  a  fourth 
time,  and  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  attaining  his 
ambition. 

In  parliament.  Fawcett  fought  the  battles  of  the  common  people, 
and  plead  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  often  referring 
to  the  conduct  of  the  workingmen  in  America  during  the  Civil  War, 


and  urging  this  as  a  reason  for  trusting  them  with  the  franchise  in 
England.  . 

In  1867,  a  new  light  came  into  Fawcetfs  life.  He  married  a 
beautiful,  attractive,  devoted  woman  with  a  brilliant  intellect. 
Every  day  she  led  him  to  the  house  of  commons,  reluctantly  saying 
good-by   at   the   door. 

It  is  thought  that  no  blind  man  ever  before  entered  upon  so 
important  a  political  career  as  Fawcetfs,  as  leader  of  the  Liberals 
in  the  house  of  commons.  He  steadfastly  advocated  the  cause  of 
the   poor   and   oppressed.     Especially   was  this  true  with   regard  to 

the  people  of  India.  "They  have  no  votes,"  he  said ;  "they  cannot 
bring  so  much  pressure  to  bear  upon  parliament  as  can  be  brought 
by  one  of  our  great  railway  companies." 

So  popular  had  Fawcett  become  with  the  inhabitants  of  India  that 
when  he  lost  his  seat  through  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals,  a  fund  of 
$2,000  was  raised  in  that  country  to  assist  in  his  re-election. 

After  fifteen  years  of  hard  work  and  great  influence  in  parlia- 
ment, he  wrote  the  following  letter  home:  "My  dear  father  and 
mother :  You  will,  I  know,  all  be  delighted  to  hear  that  last  night 
I  received  a  most  kind  letter  from  Gladstone,  offering  me  the  post- 
master generalship."  During  the  entire  period  of  his  life  in  parlia- 
ment this  blind  man  had  filled  his  professorship  at  Cambridge,  had 
written  valuable  books,  had  found  time  to  entertain  friends  royally, 
and  had  kept  his  home  warm  and  bright  with  his  cheerfulness  and 
good  humor. 

At  forty-six  Fawcett  became  postmaster-general.  Seven  thousand 
postoffice  savings  banks  Had  been  established  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment, but  under  him  their  efficiency  was  greatly  increased.  He 
did  not  tire 'of  helping  the  poor  to  save  their  earnings.  He  wrote 
a  little  pamphlet,  "Aid  to  Thrift,"  and  distributed  1,250,000  copies 
gratuitously.  He  fought  for  cheap  telegrams  for  the  poor.  He  was 
kindness  itself  to  his  employes. 

In  1882  he  was  taken  ill  with  diphtheria,  followed  by  typhoid 
fever.  Even  when  he  was  sick  he  did  not  forget  the  poor  people 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  help,  and  asked  that  beef  and  mutton 
should  be  sent  to  his  father's  old  laborers  or  their  widows,  at 
Christmas.  This  proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  and,  at  fifty-one,  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  height  of  his  influence,  he  died. 

Few  men  have  received  more  honors  in  so  short  a  time  than 
did  this  blind  man,  who  fought  his  way  to  distinction  against  such 
terrible  odds.  The  Royal  Society  made  him  a  fellow,  the  University 
of  Wurtzburg  made  him  a  doctor  of  political  economy.  Only  one 
person  had  before  received  that  degree.  Oxford  University  made 
him  a  doctor  of  civil  laws.  The  Institute  of  France  elected  him 
to  the  section  of  political  economy.  The  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  elected  him  to  the  lord 
rectorship,  John  Ruskin  being  one  of  the  other  candidates.  A  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
scholarship  for  the  blind  was  founded  in  his  honor  at  Cambridge. 
A  statute  in  his  memory  was  erected  in  the  market-place  at  Salis- 
bury where  he  was  accustomed  to  play  when  a   boy. 

One  of  the  precious  legacies  which  this  man  of  rich  gifts  bestowed 
upon  tlr;  world  is  a  daughter  who,  inheriting  from  him  those  ten- 
dencies which  make  for  large  success,  the  aim  which  determines  the 
life  work,  the  industry  which  keeps  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  the 
pa'ience  which  is  power,  has  already  brought  inspiration  and  uplift 
to  her  sex,  but  by  something  within  her  individual  brain  and  soul. 

"Above  the  Senior  Wrangler"  were  the  words  which,  in  June, 
1800,  electrified  the  students  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  thrilled 
the  whole  world.  A  young  girl  twenty-two  years  old,  P-hilippa 
Garrett  Fawcett,  had  gained  in  mathematics  honors  such  as  had 
hitherto  been  secured  only  by  men  such  as  Gladstone. 

Such  lives  as  these,  the  one  now  extending  into  another  world, 
but  still  potent  in  this,  the  other  promising  a  future  worthy  of  the 
source  from  which  it  demed  its  pattern  and  drew  its  inspiration, 
can  but  leave  a  most  beneficent  and  lasting  influence  on  countless 
other  lives. — Success 

ST.  LOUIS  (Mo.)  GLOBE-DEM. 
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A  BLIND  PRODIGY. 


Extraordinary  Musical  Powers  of  an 
Eleven- Year-Old  St.  Louis  Boy.    ' 

It  has  but  recently  become  known  to  a 
number  of  St.  Louis  people  that  this  city  is 
harboring  a  child  musical  prodigy.  A  boy 
who  has  not  been  able  to  see  since  he  was 
a  few  months  old,  and  yet  can  play  upon 
the  piano  or  zither  any  air  or  melody  that 
he  hears,  and  could  do  so  before  he  had  re- 
ceive'd  any  musical  Instruction  whatever,  is 
certainly  a  musical  prodigy  if  there  is  such 
a  thing. 

Telford  Havlin  is  the  name  of  this  boy. 
He  is  the  11-year-old  eon  of  Joseph  Havlin, 
a  brother  of  John  H.  Havlin  of  theatrical 
fame.  Telford  lives  with  his  parents  over 
the  Havlin  theater  at  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  he  plays 
nothing  but  lies  and  "rae-time."  for  the  In- 


tricacies of  bach.  Mosart,  Wagner  :• 
the  other  famous  musical  masters  are 
grasped  with  ease  by  this  youth, 
■tonally  he  haB  to  hear  a  composition  twice, 
but  that  Is  only  when  It  Is  unusually  diffi- 
cult of  technique.  After  the  second  time, 
however,  ho  will  sit  at  the  piano  and  flay 
without  hesitation  the  entire  composition 
with  all  the  expression  and  accuracy  of  a 
finished  musician. 

Telford's  natural  musical  talent  was  dis- 
covered about  four  years  ago  by  his  parents 
and  some  relatives  quite  accidentally.  He 
was  visiting  with  Mr.  end  Mrs.  Havlin  some 
relatives  in  the  city.  It  was  a  birthday  an- 
niversary, and  while  all  the  guests  were  as- 
sembled for  the  celebration  a  piano  was  de- 
livered at  the  house,  a  birthday  gift  to  the 
hostess  from  her  husband.  She  was  nat- 
urally delighted,  and  as  soon  as  she  could 
regain  her  composure  she  sat  down  and 
played   "My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

Little  Telford  could  only  sit  by  and  listen  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  others,  for  h*  could 
not  see  the  beautiful  Instrument.  He  was 
quiet  and  his  lonesomeness  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  gayety  was  first  noticed  by  the  host- 
ess when  she  had  finished  playing. 

"Come  here,  Telford,  ana  see  if  you  can't 
play  for  us."  she  said,  more  to  distract  the 
child's  attention  from  himself  than  with 
any  thought  of  his  even  attempting  to  play. 
Telford  laughed,  rather  mournfully,  but 
went  to  the  hostess  obediently.  As  far  as 
can  be  remembered  he  had  never  before 
touched  any  musical  Instrument.  The  host- 
ess guided  him  to  the  stool  ahd  the  little 
fellow,  then  but  7  years  old.  felt  of  the  keys 
a  moment,  sounded  a  few  of  them,  and  then 
proceeded  to  play  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home"  from  first  to  last  without  a  mistake. 

Telford   was  as  greatly  surprised   as  any 


TELFORD  HAVLIN. 


one  In  the  room  when  he  had  finished.  He 
did  not  know  how  he  had  been  able  to  play 
the  air.  but  he  had  accomplished  it  without 
an  error,  basa  and  all.  After  the  astonish- 
ment had  died  down  somewhat,  he  played 
the  same  air  again,  this  time  with  a  few 
appropriate  variations.  .  Then  he  played 
some  simple  airs  that  he  had  heard  at  vari- 
ous times  In  his  short  life — songs  and  lulla- 
bys  that  his  mother  had  sung  to  hta 
a  baby,  popular  airs  that  were  being  sung 
on  the  stage  and  on  the  streets,  and  other 
familiar  tunes.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  as 
to  the  different  parts,  did  not  hesitate,  and 
there  was  a  firmness  and  confident  manner 
about  him  that  showed  beyond  doubt  that 
he  knew  absolutely  the  ordinarily  mystify- 
ing technicalities  of  piano  playine. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  that  dis- 
covery that  Mr.  Havlin  purchased  a  piano 
for  Telfcrd.  From  the  arrival  of  the  piano 
ft  the  Havlin  home  to  the  present  time 
Telford  has  rapidly  progressed  in  his  music. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  Telford  w."  - 
to  Louisville,  Ky..  to  an  Institute  for  the 
blind,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  t>ee"an 
a   scientific   study   of  music.     He   surmised 


\ 
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tils  teachers  as  he  had  hi?  friends.  He  has 
Played  in  several  competitive  exhibitions, 
and  has  always  won  high  honor.  His  tech- 
nique was,  of  course,  greatly  Improved  by 
his  study,  and  his  teachers  promise  a  great 
future   for    him. 

Telford  can  not  explain  how  he  does  any 
of    the    wonderful    things    that    he    accom- 
plishes.    He    does    not    know    how   he   can 
remember   all    the   movements   and   .accom- 
paniments  that   he   has   mastered.     He  can 
riot   tell  anything  about  his   skill.    He  Just  i 
has  it.  and  that  Is  all.    He  had  some  diffl-  i 
cUlty    when    he   first   began    his    lessons   in ' 
the   institute   because   of   the   simplicity   of 
the    exercises;     and    again    when    he    first 
tried  some   really   classical   music  be  couig 
not  follow  the  various  parts  after  hearing 
the   piece  but   once.     But   faithful   practice 
and   careful   attention  has  brought  his  tal- 
ent  to   a   stage   of   ability   and    proficiency 
that   can   not   be   fully   described. 

When  Telford  came  home  a  few  days 
ago  for  his  summer  vacation  his  father 
gave  him  a  zither.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  ever  touched  an  Instrument 
other  than  the  piano,  but  within  a  day  he 
had  mastered  it  and  could  play  anything 
upon  that  instrument  that  he  could  on  the 
piano.  And  now  Mr.  Havlin  Is  going  to 
get    a  violin    for   his   son. 

A  number  of  people  who  have  heard  the 
child  play  upon  the  piano  have  declared 
without  hesitation  that  Telford  equals  the 
famous  "Blind  Tom,"  who.  Is  so  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  because 
of  his  musical  ability.  Mr.  Havlin,  how- 
ever, has  no  idea  of  sending  his  son  out 
professionally.  He  Intends  him  to  have  a 
thorough  musical  education  for  his  own 
delectation  and  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
friends.  "At  the  same  time,"  declares  Mr. 
Havlin,  "in  case  anything  should  happen 
It  will  be  well  tor  Telford  to  have  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon  for  his  livelihood." 

At  the  school  Telford  has  learned  much 
besides  music.  He  has  been  thrown  In 
contact  with  boys  afflicted  as  he  is,  and 
has  learned  their  games;  he  has  learned 
to  read  rapidly  and  accurately  on  the 
books  of  raised  letters,  and  to  write  both 
by  the  blind  method  and  in  ordinary  long- 
hand. Some  of  his  letters  to  his  parents 
are  excellent  both  in  composition  and  as 
examples   of  letter   writing. 
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PRAYED  fOR  UOHT 
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BLIND  HENRIETTA  I.  SMITH'S  MOONL 

LIGHT  RIDE  ON  THE  RIVER 

SHE  LOVED. 


ENCIRCLED  BY  FRIEND3 


Sightless     Woman     Cleverly     Managed 
Every  Detail  of  the  Big  Ex- 
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Daf~M£i>K BLIND    BY    ANTISEPTICS, 

Louisiana  People  Tseti  Solution  of  SO  Per 
Cent.  BJet^Syj«teohol. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Juftr  25.— The  sur-| 
geons  of  the  New  Orleans  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Hospital  have  been  much  surprised 
lately  by  the  large  number  of  patients 
received  by  that  institution  from  the  country 
districts  around  New  Orleans,  suffering 
from  partial  or  total  blindness. 

The  surgeons  were  unable  at  first  to  di6-  | 
cover  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  of  blind-  j 
ness,  but  an  investigation  just  concluded  has 
disclosed  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  the  general 
use  in  Louisiana  of  a  cheap  antiseptic  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  methyl  or  wood 
alcohol,  poison  that  acts  directly  on  the  i 
optic  nerve  when  taken  internally. 

Upon  discovering  this  fact  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Hospital  submitted  the  | 
antiseptics  used  by  its  patients  to  Chemist 
Morris  of  the  city  Board  of  Health,  who, 
after  analysis,  reported  that  some  of  the 
specimens  contained  as  much  as  30  percent, 
of  methyl  alcohol,  rendering  them  totally 
unfit  for  an  internal  medicine. 

Most  of  the  persons  affected  will  not  fully 
recover  their  eyesight 
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PITTSBURG,  July  26.— "I  can  hear,  I 
ca:i  feel  it  all;  but  oh,  if  I  could  only  eee; 
if  I  could  see!'' 

This  plaintive  cry  came  from  a  sweet- 
faced  girl,  prettily  attired  in  white,  who 
was  the  center  of  a  group  of  sympathizing 
friends  standing  on  the  lower  deck  of  the 
steamer  Mayflower  last  night.  Totally 
blind,  she  loves  the  river.  She  says  the 
cool  breezes  along  the  Monongaheia  revive 
her  spirits  and,  make  her  forget  the  sad 
thoughts  that  sunshine  and  flowers  and 
the  smiling  fanes  of  her  hosts  of  friends 
will  always  be  beyond  her  vision. 

Henrietta  I.  Smith,  sightless  and  with 
out  any  particular  means  of  support,  mar> 
ages  by  her  own  originality,  pluck  and 
pleasing  manners  to  earn  a  nice  compe- 
tence. When  her  friends,  wfeo  often  are 
entertained  at  her  home,  118  South  Re- 
becca street.  East  End,  learned  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  Henrietta  was  planning  a 
boat  excursion,  they  asked  to  sell  tickets. 
The  girl  kept  a  set  of  books  and  directed 
the  canvass  energetioally  made  in  her  be- 
half. She  managed  all  preliminary  ar- 
rangements even  fro  the  engagement  of  the 
boat  from  Captain  KJiue. 

"I  love  the  river,"  Miss  Smith  remarked. 
"I  love  the  Mayflower,  too.  I  have  a 
vision  of  this  boat,  and  one  of  the  few 
recollections  of  real  life  I  can  vemembei 
from  sight  was  this  vessel,  which  passed 
along  ihe  river  when  1  was  a  child  sittiuf 
with  my  father  on  the  shore.  I  remembei 
looking  up  suddenly  and  oatohing  on< 
glimpse  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  happy 
passengers  on  the  .decks.  In  that  single 
ghmoe  a  sight  of  real  daylight,  sunshine, 
green  grass  \ad  Wtiw^rs  were  all  imprinted 
on  my  mind. 

"My  sight  never  returned  to  me  afttT 
that.  But  it  is  one  of  the  happy  impres- 
sions of  my  life.  I  am  so  glad  that  we  are 
going  up  the  river  on  the  Mayflower.  I 
have  sold  many  tickets  and  will  realize 
over  $150  on  the  trip.  I  enjoy  the  ride 
and  the  -music,  and  the  knowledge  that 
my. friends  are  in  the  happy  crowd  danc- 
ing about  me.  1  can  only  anticipate  what 
the  waltz  is  like,  and  I  love  it  so  mucn." 

Miss  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  aceonv 
plished  blind  girls  m  Pennsylvania.  She 
reads  and  writes,  using  the  blind  alphabet, 
and  is  a  trained  musician.  Two  other 
members  of  the  family  are  Mind.  The 
young  woman  operates  a  typewriter  at 
home  and  is  encouraged  in  a  business  way 
by  a  number  of  local  merchants.  She  is 
wonderfully  clever  with  the  needle,  and 
samples  of  her  work  were  exposed  "ox  sale 
on  the  boat  last  night. 

The  fickets  for  the  excursion  were  50 
cents.  The  evening  on  Hie  boat  was  matte 
interesting  by  the  concert,  which  embraced 
a  fine  program,  the  pai-ticipants  of  which 
included  some  good  local  talent.  Among 
t!ie  number  were  the  Misses  Grundy,  vio- 
lin and  cornet;  Lois  Neely  and  Harry 
Henry,  elocutionists;  piano,  Miss  Nellis 
Green. 
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Hed    field    permitted.     He    retained    the 
mlchanicair  skill    of    old     and     relying 
on   the    sense   of   touch,   he   devised   an 
invention.       This      simple   contr  var^e 
which  many  persons  have  t™**  »"  g*5 
to  make,  Is  now  completed,  a  practical 
affah *  enabling  the  blind  to  write  with 
accuracy      and    symmetry.   On   a  board 
10x8   inches  in  size  is  fastened  a  metal 
frame    fastened  by  a  hinge  on  one  side. 
Crossing    the    frame    at    regular    inter- 
vals are  elastic  bars.    A,sheet  of  paper 
is  nut  under  -the  frame,-  which  Is  then 
ias"tened  down  by.  a  catph  at  the  other 
=ide.     Each  elastic  serves   to   guide  the 
pencil  or  pen  across  the  page.     A  small 
hole   is  opposite   each  line,   and  in  this 
cole  a  metal  point  attached  to  a  spring 
clamp   fits,    so    that   the   writer   can    go 
down  the  page  line  by  line  without  skip- 
ping one  or  tracing  it  twice.       Mr.  Ry- 
an, the  inventor,  was  in  Milwaukee  re- 
cently. „  .  .j.    „„„» 
"The  device  Is  simple."  he  said,     and 
makes  writing  for  the  blind  much  easier. 
We  can  now  make  loop  and  round  let- 
ters   without    much    trouble.        I    have 
made   application   for  a  patent  on  my 
device    and   expect    to    obtain    it   from 
Washtagton   soon."— [Milwaukee   Senti- 
nel. 
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NOVEL    BY    A    BLIND    MAN. 


lough  Sightless  From  rritaney,  C.  Albert 
Fairbanks  Has  Written   a  Book. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  27.— 0.  Albert 
Fairbanks  of  Worcester,'  who  has  been 
blind  for  thirty-three  years,  or  since  he 
was  2  years  old,  has  published  a  novel. 
The  heroine  is  drawn  from  a  girl  playmate  of 
his.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  and  is 
now  a  schoolteacher.  , 

Although  he  never  saw  the  girl  whose 
character  is  depicted  in  his  first  work,  Mr. 
Fairbanks  writes  entertainingly  of  her 
from  descriptions  given  by  friends.  Her 
character  he  knows  well,  having  been  her 
constant  chum. 

Eight  -months  elapsed  from  the  time 
he  began  the  novel  until  he  wrote  the  last 
word.  The  book  contains  186  pages  and 
is  entitled  "Helena,  or  the  Bond  of  Hope." 
It  was  written  by  the  Braille  system  of 
pin-pricks,  which  Mr.  Fairbanks  learned 
at  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston.  It  was 
then  translated  to  a  friend,  whose  copy 
was  the  manuscript  used  by  the  publishers" 

The  blind  novelist  has  one  great  desire, 
to  become  an  established  American  author. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  begun  a 
second  work  which  he  hopes  to  publish  in 
one  year. 

He  is  publishing  his  first  book  himself, 
but  is  likely  to  sell  it  in  a  few  days.  A 
publishing  house  has  offered  him  a  good 
price  for  it. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  pianist  as  well  as  an 
author  and  has  composed  several  pieces  of 
music.  He  appeared  in  a  concert  in  Wor- 
cester last  winter,  giving  two  original 
pieces. 

When  asked  how  he  was  able  to  describe 
the  persons,  flowers  and  landscapes  treated 
of  in  the  novel,  Mr.  Fairbanks  replied 
that  he  listened  to  conversation  whereever 
he  was.  In  the  street  cars  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  book  were  chosen.  After 
hearing  an  interesting  conversation  he 
jots  it  down  in  a  ledger  when  he  returns 
to  his  lodgings. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  declares    that  he  can  de- 
tect a  person  lying  by»the  tone  of  the  voice 
alone.    He  says  that    many  times  he  has 
'  demonstrated  this. 


Invention  to  Aid  the  Blind. 
W  J  Ryan  was  a  clever  craftsman 
four  years  ago,  had  risen  to  a  lucra- 
tive position  with  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
companv,  and  the  world  was  all  sun- 
shine to  him.  While  at  his  work  ha 
was  struck  across  the  face  by  an  elec- 
tric crane.  His  eyes  began  to  fail  after 
that  and  more  than  two  years  ago  he 
became  totally  bl.nd.  Robbed  of  his 
occupation  and  denied  the  great  boon  of 
■=ight,  he  went  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Janesville,  Wis.  There  the 
plight  of  his  fellows  appealed  to  him 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  improv- 
ing their  condition  in  so  far  as  his  lim- 
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Philadelphia's  Library  for  the  Blind 

WRITTEN   FOR  THE    PHILADELPHIA   TIMES 


COMPARATIVELY  few  of  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Free  Library  notice 
the  small  door  opposite  the  first 
landing  of  the  stairway,  and  still 
fewer  have  any  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  good  work  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  room,  on  the  door  of 
which  is  inscribed,  "Department  of  the 
Blind." 

The  readers  of  the  books  with  which 
the  shelves  are  filled  are  few  in  number, 
tor  to  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic the  peculiar  hyeroglyphics  in  which 
the  volumes  are  printed  would  be  as  un- 
intelligible as  a  cuneiform  inscription. 
The  printed  characters  are  embossed  or 
stamped  so  that  they  are  raised  above  the 
rest  of  the  paper  of  the  page.  'They  are 
read  by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  in 
those  deprived  of  sight  is  usually  abnor- 
mally developed. 

The  books  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Free  Library,  but  the  educational  work 
is  managed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society.  This  society  sends  out 
teachers  to  instruct  the  blind  in  the  art 
of  reading  by  touch.  The  tuition  is  free 
and  any  blind  person  who  desires  instruc- 
tion has  only  to  send  his  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  society  and  a  competent 
teacher  will  be  sent,  to  the  house  with  the 
necessary  cards  ami   lesson   papers. 

The  art  of  reading  once  acquired',  a 
whole  world  of  enjoyment  is  opened  to 
the  pupil,  for  although  most  of  the  books 
printed  for  the  blind  are  of  an  education- 
al character  there  are  many  of  the  stand- 


ard works  of  fiction,  poetry  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  literature. 

The  works  of  fiction,  though  not  large 
in  numher,  have  a  wide  range.  There 
are  fairy  tales,  including  some  from  The 
Arabian  Nights,  for  the  little  ones,  tales 
of  travel  and  adventure,  among  them  '  e 
thrilling  experiences  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
for  more  advanced  youth,  and  many  of 
the  works  of  the  standard  novelists  for 
the  adults. 

One  work  which  is  hailed  with  joy  by 
most  of  the  pupils  is  the  Bible.  This 
book,  printed  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Mopn  system,  is  a  work  of  sixty  large 
volumes  and  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
of  the  publications  on  the  shelves. 

The  expense  of  printing  the  hocoks  is 
not  as  large  as  would  at  first  be  supposed. 
Tha  initial  cost  of  making  the  stereotype 
plate  lor  a  hook  printed  in  the  "Moon" 
characters  is  only  seventy-five  cents  a 
page,  so  that  for  seventy-five  dollars  a 
book  of  one  hundred  pages  could  be  put 
in  type.  Contributions  for  this  purpose 
are  always  most  acceptable  to  the  so- 
ciety, which  never  has  enough  money 
on  hand  for  the  work  it  has  in  view. 

There  are  several  systems  of  printing1, 
or  embossing,  for  the  blind.  The  one 
Vised  in  all  Pennsylvania  institutions  is 
known  as  the  American  Braille,  the  name 
being  derived  from  that  of  the  man  who 
invented  it.  In  New  York  and  several  of 
the  Western  States  what  is  called  the 
New  York  point  is  taught.  The  Mooa 
system  is  taught  in  England. 
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WISCONSIN'S  OWN  HELEN  KELLAR. 


EVA  HAELIDAY  AND  HER  TEACHER,    MISS    HYt\TrA    BOTD. 
(.Photo  by  Taylor.) 


Delavan,  Wis.,  July  30.— Eva  Halltday, 
aged  ).',  years,  dtaf,  dumb  and  blind  from 
an  attack  of  catarrhal  (ever,  from  whleh 
she  suffered  when  six  years  oil,  has  In 
four  months  been  taught  'J'Xi  words  at  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf  in  that 
town. 

Interest  in  the  case  is  ii  I  hen  It 

Is  known  that  the  girl  is  deaf  aid 

is  partially  bereft  of  the  power  of  speech. 

This  unfortunate  ward  of  the  state  was 
brought  to  the  institution  at  1  >■ 
February.  At  that  time  she  knew  only 
eight  signs  (hut  to  her  veiled  mind  Indi- 
cated anything.  For  Instance,  the  act  of 
taking  a  railroad  trip  was  indicated  to 
her  by  .blowing  the  breath  over  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

Several  other  odd   Inventions 
to    communicate    with    the    child,    but 
entire  power  of  communication  was  limit- 
ed toxelght  ideas.     She  had   never  b 
school    previous   to   her   affliction. 

The  girl's  parents  live  in  VVausau,  Wis., 
and  are  without  means  to  undertak 
education.  It  is  not  the  provlnc2  of  the 
Delavan  institution  to  teach  the  blind,  but 
Prof.  C.  P.  Carey  of  the  school  was  In- 
duced to  appeal  to  the  board. 

In  the  work  Miss  Boyd  has  displayed  the 
greatest  amount  of  patience.  By  little  arti- 
fices of  her  own  she  has  managed  to  im- 
part the  rudiments  of  e.n  education. 
Instance,  the  touch  of  the  hand  on  the 
cheek  signifies    "good." 

SIGNS  MAKE  A  SENTENCE 

By  raising  the  arm  of  the  pupil  and  pull- 
ing it  forward,  with  several  up  ami  down 
motions,  the  idea   of  running  Is  conveyed. 

The  hand  placed  to  the  ears  means  a 
horse,  and  in  this  way  the  child  has  been 
taught  to  say,  "The  horse  Is  running."  "1 
love  my  teacher,"  "Mary  is  a  good  girl'' 
and  other  sentences  have  been  taught. 
She  has  a  sign  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  certain  girls,  the  sense  of  touch  and 
smell  aiding  her  in  this  matter. 


Date 
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29 

reaching  Sight, 
That  a  certain  portion  of  the  blind  may 
be  taugiht  to  see  is  indicated  by  rim  irrik- 
ing  success  of  M.  Heller,  of  Vienna.  When 
brought  to  him  three  years  ago  two  Hun- 
garian boys,  aged  T  and  ."i  years,  could  see 
nothing,  but  their  eyes  appeared  to  be  nor- 
mal. Their  training  began  with  looking 
at  a  bright  disk  in  a  dark  chamber.  They 
learned  to  distinguish  this,  and  the  younger 
boy,  who  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than 
the  other,  was  then  shown  familiar  objects 
against  the  disk,  then  lines  and  figures, 
and,  finally,  was  able  to  read.  Later  he 
was  made  to  recognize  the  objects  and  let- 
ters by  daylight.  Another  examination 
chowed  a  defect  of  the  retina,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  field  of  vision  was  so 
narrowed  that  the  feeble  impressions 
reaching  the  brain  attracted  no  notice  be- 
fore the  unusual  teaching. 
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BLIND  GIRL  ESCAPED 
QUARANTINEOFFICIALS. 

Got    to    Westfield,    Mass..    but    Will    Be 
Sent  Bsck  to  Russia. 

Springfield.     &*ssV-^ly    8°-WelU»™ 

Polaoik.  a  blind  Bohemian  giri.  who  lauded 
in     New    York    June    1    and     escaped 
Quarantine"    officials,    has    been 
Westfield  and  will  be  sent  back  to  Russia. 
The    airl    has   a  disease   of  the  eyes,   ana 
since   coming    to    Westfield    a    Child   in    the 
SaMska   family,-  with   whom  she  lives,   hat 
become  afflicted  with  the  same  disease.  1  he 
attention    of    the    State    Board    of    ^hartty 
has   been   called    to   the  case,   and  the   gin 
was  taken  to  Boston  to-dav.    she  will  proft- 
ablv  be  taken  to  Now  York  to-morrow.    M 
investigation   of   the  New  York   Quarantr, 
officials  may  result. 
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BLIND  GIRL  FOUND 


Escaped    Quarantine   Offi- 
cers in  New  York. 


^AS  BEEN  LIVING   IN  WEST- 
FIELD,  MASS. 


«Taken  to  Boston  Yesterday  and 
Will  Be  Returned  to  Home  in 
Russia. 


Westfleld,  Mass.,  July  31— A  blind 
Bohemian  girl  who  had  escaped  the 
New  York  quarantine  officials  has  been 
found '  in  Westfleld  after  a  stay  of 
about  two  months,  and  returned  to  that 
city  The  girl,  whose  name  is  Welli- 
mer  Palaoik,  landed  in  New  York  June 
1  Although  totally  blind,  she  escape! 
in  some  way  the  vigilance  of  the  med- 
ical examiners  and  came  soon  totrns 
'town,  where  she  lived  with  the  Sobiska 
family  in  the  Polish  block  in  Meadow 

When  she  applied  to  the  town  for 
aid  a  few  days  ago,  Town  Almoner 
Green  made  inquiries  concerning  her 
history  and  made  the  discovery  that 
she  had  escaped  quarantine  and  was  a 
United  States  charge  so  long  as  she 
remained  in  this  country.  The  State 
visitor  H.  O.  Moore  took  the  girl  to 
Boston  yesterday,  and  will  take  her 
from  there  to  New  York,  whence  she 
will  be  sent  back  to  Russia, 

The  girl  was  about  19  years  old  and 
had  a  disease  of  blindness  with  which 
a  child  in  the  Sobiska  family  has  since 
become  afflicted.  Officials  of  the  state 
board  of  charity  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  case,  because  it  was  so  unusual 
and  might  result  in  an  investigation 
among  New  York  quarantine  officials. 


er,  competed  and  won.  The  snort-' 
hand  used  is  built  upon  several' 
systems  adapted  to  the  Braille 
method  of  aots,  which  is  noiseless, 
upon  paper  tape.  This  flows  out 
into  a  basket,  to  be  read  back  by 
the  fingers  of  the  stenographer, 
and  recorded  on  a  typewriter. — 
London  Chronicle. 

The   Christian  Register 
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In  Vienna,  M.  Heller,  the  rector  of  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  has  made  some  remarkable  and  successful  experi- 
ments with  a  boy  born  without  sight.  The  eyes  seemed  to 
be  sound  ;  and  M.  Heller  decided  that  the  trouble  was  in  the 
brain,  and  not  in  the  eyes.  In  a  dark  room  with  an  illumi- 
nated disk  he  brought  out  first  sensibility  to  light,  and 
finally  educated  the  nerves  to  full  vision.  Other  French  ex- 
perimenters have  found  that  the  light  emitted  by  radium  is 
visible  to  some  blind  persons  who  have  no  normal  vision. 
It  is  believed  as  the  result  of  these  experiments  that  a  great 
improvement  may  be  made  in  some  cases  now  regarded  as 
hopeless.     Miracles  will  never  cease. 
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Two  Blind  Boy  Musicians. 


Paul  Vamdereike. 

Walter  Goetzinger  and  Leo  Lange  are 
two  blind  boys  living  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, who  have  made  great  advance- 
ment in  music  while  attending  the  school 
tor  the  blind  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
Both  are  anxious  to  enter  some  Eastern 
conservatory  and  compete  with  students  of 
music  who  possess  sight.  But  they  are 
afraid  this  is  impossible  unless  some  phil- 
anthropic rich  man  provides  the  means,  for 
the  parents  of  both  boys  are  not  able  to 
furnish  them  with  the  money  needed. 

Walter  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and, 
though  born  blind,  seems  to  be  more 
talented  than  Leo,  but  he  does  not  love 
his  instrument  one  whit  more  than  Leo 
does  his  violin  and  his  flute.  Walter,  how- 
ever, has  a  wider  range  of  talent.  He  plays 
the  pipe  organ,   the  piano,   the  cornet,   the 
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Shorthand  for  the  Bund,, 

Many    excellent  suggestions    for 
helping  the  blind  were  made  at  the, 
conference  in  the    Church    House; 
but  none  appealed  more  eloquently 
to      a      thoroughly     representative 
gathering    of  people    interested  in| 
the  blind  than  the  presence  at  the 
reporters'  table  of  a    blind  stenog- 
rapher  who,    with    a    recently    in- 
vented   machine  before  him,    took 
a  verbatim  report  of    each    speech 
in  turn.     Two  years  ago  a  "Braille 
Magezine"  offered  a  prize    for    the 
best  system  of  shorthand    for    the 
blind.      Henry     Stainsby,    general! 
superintendent  of    the    Institution 
for     the    Blind,    Edgbaston.     and 
four  others,  put  their  heads  togeth- 
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Leo  is  twenty  and  of  a  quieter  tempera- 
ment than  Walter,  and  his  violin  or  flute 
or  clarinet  hums  and  sings  in  a  rather 
doleful  manner  under  his  deft  fingers.  He 
became  blind  when  but  seven  years  of  age. 
While  spinning  a  top,  the  toy  flew  up  into 
one  of  his  eyes  and  blinded  it  permanently 
The  other  eye  was  immediately  affected, 
and  soon  he  became  totally  blind  His 
talent  had  been  developed  somewhat  be- 
fore this  accident  occurred,  but  he  learned 
to  play  the  flute  after  he  was  blind.  At 
the  school  for  the  blind,  which  he  has  been 
attending  for  a  number  of  years,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
students  of  his  class.  He  often  nlays  with 
Walter,  and  the  two  are  now  preparing  a 
concert  program  that  they  will  present  to 
the  public  this  summer. 

"We  think,"  said  Leo  the  other*  day 
'that  with  some  one  to  give  us  broader 
ideas,  and  something  more  comprehensive 
on  composition  and  technique,  we  could 
advance  much  faster.  We  are  willing  to 
take  chances  with  people  who  are  able  to 
see.     All  we  want  is  a  chance." 

Both  boys  have  composed  pieces  ot 
music,  which  have  been  pronounced  ex- 
cellent. 


clarinet,  in  fact,  any  wind  instrument 
played  in  a  band,  and  plays  them  with  a 
remarkable  finish.  His  favorite  instrument 
is  the  piano,  on  which  he  renders  classical 
selections  from  Wagner,  Mendelssohn. 
Chopin,  Beethoven,  and  others,  with  the 
same  facility  that  he  plays  ragtime  music, 
and  his  playing  is  as  full  of  feeling  as  that 
of  a  master.  He  also  plays  the  piano  and 
the  cornet  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  virtuoso. 

"Walter  leads  the  band  at  the  blind 
school,"  says  his  mother,  "and  when  any 
of  the  boys  are  away  he  takes  the  idle  in- 
strument and  plays  it  himself.  He  can 
play  them  all.  Why,  when  he  was  three 
years  old  he  played  the  accordion.  He 
picked  one  up  one  day  and  began  playing 
a  tune  that  we  were  singing  about  the 
house.  We  sent  him  to  the  blind  school 
when  he  was  seven  and  since  he  discov- 
ered the  piano  he  has  been  all  wrapped 
up  in  it  The  pipe  organ  at  the  institute 
has  one  thousand  four  hundred  pipes,  but 
he  handles  it  with  perfect  ease." 


From . 


K6    FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTOr^"^? 

"PA ,, .:£d/<- 


TOOK  PLACE.  OF  WEEKLY  EUCHRE  AT 
HOTEL  NETHERWOOD  LAST  NIGHT. 

I.  Boyle,  of  Brooklyn,  Entertained 

the    Guests    With    a    Delightful 

Programme -Daface  Followed. 

Instead  of  the  usual  weekly  euchre 
ac  the  Hotel  Netberwood  last  evening 
the  guests  were  entertained  by  I. 
Boyle,  of  Brooklyn,  a  blind  travelling 
musician.  Mr.  Boyle  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  country  and  happened 
around  at  the  Netherwood  yesterday 
afternoon.  Some  of  the  guests  were 
auick  to  note  his  musical  ability,  and 
he  was  invited  to  remain  to  give  a 
concert  in  the  evening,  He  is  a  thor- 
ough musician  and  his  imitative 
powers  are  remarkable. 

His  programme  oonsisted  of  baritone 
solos,    whistling   solos,    selections   on 
the   piano,    imitations    of   a    fife    and 
drum     corps,    and    other       imitative 
pieces.     The  concert  was  spoken  of  as 
the   most   pleasing  entertainment   yet 
given  at  the  hotel.     Mr.  Boyle  passed 
the  hat  around  among  the  guests,  and 
i  the  collection    netted  him  the  sum   of  , 
$50.    By  speoial  request  he  will  return 
to   the    hotel    in  the   third   week   of 
August  and  entertain  the  guests  with 
another  of  his  inimitable  programmes. . 
After    the  concert  the  guests    enjoyed) 
themselves   for  a  time  in  a   successful 
informal  hop. 

The  full  dress  hop  will  be  held  Sat- 
urday evening  as  usual.  A  smart  pro- 
gramme is  being  arranged  for  the 
sacred  concert  Sunday  evening.  Mrs. 
Lux,  of  Hoboken,  will  sing,  as  will 
also  Coleridge  Vickery,  of  New  York^ 
a  noted  bass  singer.  V 


k: 


Date.. 


I      "vVOMAN    STRICKEN    BL 


Mrs  John   O'Brien  of  Rockland  Sud- 
denly Afflicted  Yesterday. 

ROCKLAND,  Mass,  Aug  1-Mrs  John 
O'Brien  of  Bigelow  av  was  stricken 
blind  toflav,  and  specialists  say  that  it 
is  doubtful   if   she  ever,  again  recovers 

,7 O'Brien  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
„  she  suddenly  became  blind,  and 
he  members  of  her  fami  y  were  called. 
She  Complained  of  no  pain,  and  It  was 
,  „i,t  tvint  =he  might  recover  until 
VrfpcUnss' rendered  their  verdict 

V*  O'Brien  has  been,  for  years  a  res- 
ist of  the  town,  and  she  was  widely 
known  in  the  community.  „  . 

One  of   her   sons,   Maurice  J,  O  Brier,. 
i.  i  neagecl    in   business  in   Boston,   and 
no  her     D.    M.    O'Brien,    is   engaged  in 
U  ,    drug  business  in  this  town. 


Date 


THE  ENQUIRER, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3  Auoqet  ',"02 


PARADISE 


\ 


Was  i  ">st  Unto  Him 


And  Reclaim^1  By  the  Aid 
of  Medera  Science. 


Blind  Man  Sees  the  Glory 
and  the  Woiders 


That  Had  Been  Veiled  in 
Mist  Far  Ten  Years. 


Editor   Murphy  Exults 
in  Restored  Vision 


By  Which  He  Beholds  the 
Dear  Scenes  ©f  Old. 


Thousands  of  Letters  Are  Pour- 
ing In  To  Him  From  the 
Afflicted  All  Over 


the  Country. 


i 


"     Toledo,  Ohio,  August  2, 1902. 

10  THB  HMTOB  OY  THE  SHO.UUMH*. 

The  article  in  last  week's  Enquirer 
relative  to  my  improved  eyesight 
has  so  overwhelmed  me  with  letters 
of  inquiry  that  I  am  compelled  to 
ask  you  to  announce  that  I  cannot 
possibly  answer  all  correspondence 
at  present.  .M.  P,  MURPHY, 

L  Editor  Courier-Journal. 


BPTOIAl  BIWATGB  TO  TOT  ZMOOTMa, 

Toledo,  Ohio,  August  8.-Att*r  nearly  10 
years  of  seml-bllndneas  Editor  M.  P.  Mur- 
phy, of  the  Courier-Journal -bar*,  appeared 
on  the  streets.  In  the  hotels  and  places  of 
business  to-day  almost  fully  oured  of  the 
defects  to  his  vision.  For  the  past  throe 
weeks  Editor  Murphy  has  been  In  Baltl-_ 
more,  where  he  was  under  the  treatment  of 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey,  an  eminent  eye  special- 
ist. He  returned  home  able  to  distinguish 
objects  and  faces  quite  clearly. 


.Heretofore  the  only  way   In    wWch     Mr. 
Murphy   could   Identify  a  person    was    by        / 
means  of   their  voice.      He   had  no  visual 
idea      at      the      appearance      of      persons 
with  whom  he  had   becom*  acquaint 
recent  yeara    It  was  a  strange  specta  • 
observe  Mr.   Murphy   to-day  as  he    n 
nlzed  Mis  old  friends  and  acquaintances  by 
associating   their  intonations  with  features 
he  beheld  practically  for  the  flrst  time.   All 
Mr.  Murphy's  best   friends   were  strangers 
to  him  to-day  until  he  beard  their  voices 
He  then  took  a  good  look  at  them  and  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  lines  and  lineament* 
that  compose   their   Identities. 

RKMEMBEKED  BT  SIGHT, 

Those  whom  Mr.  Murphy  remembered  by 
the  sight  from  years  ago  were  delighted 
ivlth  the  wonderful  improvement,  and  he  re- 
ceived congratulations  on  all  sides.  The 
Editor  had  frequent  occasions  to  remark  to- 
day as  friends  shook  hands  with  him: 

"Well,  I  know  who  you  are.  I  know  your 
roloe,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
your  face." 

Mr.  Murphy  said  he  would  have  to  take  a 
lew  days  off  in  order  to  be  Introduced  to 
his  friends  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize 
them  by  sight.  It  was  really  amusing  In 
many  instances  to  persons  who  knew  him. 
but  who  were  not  aware  of  his  poor  sight, 
vhen  they  stopped  him  on  the  street  and 
ihook  hands  to  hear  him  remark  that  he 
tnew  them  well,  although  he  had  never  seen 
their  face.  Mr.  Murphy  says  he  can  see 
well  enough  to  read  a  newspaper,  but  will 
not  engage  In  active  use  of  his  treasured 
organs  for  some  time.  He  says  he  can  dis1- 
tingulsh  and  recognize  a  face  half  a  block 
away. 

"But,  say;  there  is  one  person  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  since  I  got  back,"  said 
Mr.  Murphy  with  a  smile,  "and  that  Is  that 
little  five-year-old  daughter  the  dispatches 
said  I  had  not  seen  since  her  birth." 

NOT   A   FATHER. 

The  fact  is  Mr.  Murphy  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  called  "papa."  The  dispatch 
probably  referred  to  Mr.  Murphy's  little 
niece,  who  lives  with  him. 

Editor  Murphy  says  that  Dr.  i^arey  as- 
sured him  that  in  time  he  will  be  restored 
to  perfect  sight.  He  says  that  millions  of 
dollars  could  not  purchase  from  him  the  im- 
provement and  enjoyment  he  has  already 
received  in  being  able  to  see  the  world  again 
as  he  did  years  ago.  Mr.  Murphy  Is  now 
able  to  write  his  own  copy  and  read  proof, 
something  he  has  been  unable  to  do  for 
years.  He  had  to  dictate  all  copy  for  the 
past  Ave  years,  and  could  not  distinguish 
one  letter  from  another. 

Mr.  Murphy's  eyesight  was  ruined  by 
severe  wrork  on  the  local  newspapers. 
Atropy,  or  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  .= 
the  name  of  the  disease,  which  hitherto  has 
been  declared  incurable.  His  friends  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  Mr.  Murphy  when 
they  saw  him  hustling  along  the  street  to- 
day without  an  escort  or  guide. 

WIFE   HIS   PILOT. 

Mrs.  Murphy  has  generally  been  he: 
band's  faithful  nilot.  The  recent  publica- 
tion in  the  newspapers  of  the  condition,  j 
I  past  and  present,  of  Mr.  Murphy's  eyesight 
has  caused  the  editor's  mail  to  increase  a 
thousand  fold.  Mayor  Jones's  mail  does 
not  approach  it  in  size. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  desk  Mr.  Murphy 
found  over  100  letters  from  all  over  the 
country,  including  California,  awaiting  him. 
Many  of  these  letters  were  sent  by  people 
entirely  blind  or  beyond  the  hope  of  re- 
covery. Some  were  pitiful  in  tone  and 
begged  the  recipient  for  advice.  Mr. 
phy  says  that  it  is  useless  for  the  entirel; 
blind  to  hope  for  recovery.    The 


' 


\  So 

A 


cannot  create,  but  where  there  Is  life  they 
can  produce  increased  vigor.  The  Toledo- 
man  will  prepare  a  general  reply  concerning 
his  case  and  communicate  with  corre- 
spondents.   Mr.  Murphy  says: 

"It  is  probable  that  the  Baltimore  oculist 
Will  move  to  Chicago,  where  he  can  be  more 
centrally  located,  and  John  Condon,  the 
millionaire  gambler,  who  is  perfectly  blind, 
has  assured  the  Baltimore  man  that  he  will 
endow  an  institution  fcr  the.  blind  in  that 
city,  and  place  Dr.  Garey  at  its  head." 


Date. 


AS  TO  WORD-BI 


INDNESS.      "Vi- 


la. Curious   Condition,   Closely  Belated  to 

Aphasia. 
!  The  faculty  of  speech,  is  a  complex  func- 
♦ion  and  comprises  not  only  the  mechan- 
^m' of  articulation,  but  also  a  revival  of 
Wious  sense-memories,  representing  the 
Seat number  of  impressions  received 
from  without.  Paralysis  of  the  motor 
IpparaWsof  articulation  while  it  pre- 
vents speech  mechanically  does  not  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  those  processes  that 
underlie  the  psychic  activity  whose  ex- 
pression we  know  as  intelligent  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have,  without 
'Interference  with  the  mere  act  of  articu- 
jlation,  such  derangement  of  receptive  or 
©missive  cerebral  function  as  to  impair  or 
erven  tp  abolish  the  power  of  speech.  To 
the  latter  condition  the  designation  apha-  | 
Ela  is  applied,  and  three  principal  varie- 
ties have  been  distinguished,  namely,  mo- 
tor, sensory  and  amnesic.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  maintain  any  such  classifica- 
tion, and  not  rarely  the  speech-disturb- 
ance is  complex,  although  one  form  may 
predominate,  and  all  sorts  of  combina- 
tions may  take  place.  Thus,  the  power 
•of  speaking  spontaneously  (with  or  with- 
out oonfuslon)  or  by  repetition,  or  of  read- 
ing, to  oneself  or  aloud  (with  or  without 
^comprehension),  or  of  writing  spontan- 
eously (with  or  without  confusion)  or  on 
dictation  or  by  transcription,  or  of  com- 
prehending the  spoken,  written  or  printed 
word  or  figure  or  other  symbol,  may  be 
lost,  one  or  more,  In  varying  degree. 

A  condition  closely  related  to  asphasla 
is  that  known  as  mind-blindness,  or  ob- 
ject-blindedness,  or  as  visual  or  optic 
aphasia,  In  which,  although  the  object  Is 
seen,  the  patient  is  unable  to  recognize 
or  to  designate  it.  Of  this  a  special  va- 
riety is  known  as  word-b'indness.  There 
may  be  a  letter-blindness.  Four  striking 
examples  of  word-blindi.ess  have  been 
recently  reported  by  Dr.  James  Hlnshel- 
wood  (Lancet,  February  8,  1902,  p.  358), 
who  has  already  made  several  contrib- 
utions to  this  interesting  subject.  In  one 
of  the  present  cases  a  man  familiar  with 
four  languages  was  found  almost  total- 
ly word-blind  to  one,  less  word-blind  to 
two,  and  not  at  all  word-blind  to  the 
fourth.  The  explanation  of  this  strange 
phenomenon  is  thought  to  reside  in  the 
fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  center  in 
the  cerebral  cortex— probably  situated  in 
the  supramarglnal  and  angular  gyri  of 
the  left  hemisphere  In  right-handed  per- 
sons—In which  are  lodged  the  word-visual 
images  of  language— is  destroyed.the  cells 
subserving  the  function  for  each  language 
forming  separate  groups.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  a  patient  familiar  with 
two  languages  may  be  word-deaf  to  one 
and  not  to  the  other,  and  an  analogous  ex- 
planation Is  probably  applicable  also  here. 
In  the  second  and  third  «ases  of  word- 
blindedness  the  patient  could  read  print- 
ed letters  quite  well,  but  written  letters 
with  difficulty  if  at  all.  There  was  little 
interference  with  the  rending  of  figures 
in  these  two  cases,  as  v  ell  as  in  the 
fourth,  in  which  there  was  complete 
word-bllndeness  and  also  letter-blindness, 


MONDAY.    AUGUST    4,    1002 

With  no  minister  present,  and  surround- 
ed only  by  old  friends  of  his  family,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Stoddard,  the  venerable  blind 
poet,  stood  beside  the  grave  of  his  wife 
Sunday  in  Sag  Harbor,  and  pronounced  the 
eulogy  upon  her.  Several  times  the  aged 
poet  broke  down  and  wept.  So  feeble  and 
so  crippled  by  rheumatism  that  he  could 
not  stand  alone,  he  was  supported  by  two 
attendants  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  while 
with  bowed  head  and  trembling  voice,  he 
paid  tribute  to  his  life  companion.  Immed- 
iately after  the  burial,  Mr.  Stoddard  an- 
nounced to  his  friends  that  he  had  decided 
to  adopt  as  his  daughter  Alice  Brender,  a 
young  woman  who  was  the  attendant  of 
Mrs.    Stoddard    for   ten  years. 


and  an  inability  to  designated  name  ob- 
jects seen,  although  these,  were  appar- 
ently recognized.  The  first  patient  re- 
tained the  power  of  reading  musical  notes. 
In  the  second  and  fourth  cases  there  I 
was  right  lateral  homonymous  remianop- 
sia.  The  frequency  with  which  this  as- 
sociation has  been  noted  suggests  that  the 
centers  for  visual  memory  and  for  the 
right  halves  of  'both  visual  fields,  or  the 
paths  to  them  must  lie  close  together, 
i  and  thi3  inference  Is  confirmed  by  patho- 
logical evidence.  The  question  as  to  re- 
covery from  word-blindness  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  the  situation  of  the  causa- 
tive lesion.  If  this  be  destructive,  recov- 
ery is  quite  out  of  the  question,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  opposite  hemisphere  can  be 
educated  to  take  up  the  lost  function.- 
Medical  jRecord. 


ST.  LOUISAN  TELLS  OF  WONDERFUL 

WORK  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
BUP  MAN  IN  ENGLAND 

Though  Blind  From  Birth,  the  President  of   the 

British  Royal  Academy  for  the  Blind  Went  From 

the  United  States  to  Conduct  the  Largest 


School  of  Its  Kind  in  the  World. 


MISS  HARRIET  ftfefig,  principal   of 
the  Missouri  School  foe  the  Blind 
nt       Nineteenth       and       Morgan 
streets,  St.  Louis,  is  in  England  tins  sum- 
mer. 

Prior  to  Iter  coining  to  St.  Louis  she 
.way  a  teacher  in  the  British.  Royal  Col- 
lege- for  the  Blind,  and  she  writes  to  the 
Sunday  Post-Dispatch  of  this  institution 
and  the  man  who  directs  it — an  Ameri- 
can school  in  a  foteign  land,  with  an 
American  directing  it. 

The  president  of  the  college  is  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  went  from  Boston,  in  the 
United  Stales,  ahd  made  the  British  Royal 
College  for  the  Blind  the  lirst  and  great- 
tst.  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  blind  of  England  were  without 
means  of  support  before  Dr.  Campbell  got 
his  college  under  way.  Xow  they  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  as  well  equipped  to  make 
a  comfortable  living  as  any  one  with  good 
pyesight.  and  the  limn  who  is  doing,  and 
has  done  it  all,  has  not  seen  a  ray  of  light 
himself  since  his  childhood. 

By  HARRIET   REES. 

LONDON,  July  T. 
Special  Correspondence  of  the  Buniifiy 
Post-Dispatch. 

HOW  many  wide-awake  Americans  Bo-' 
1  ing  the  sights  of  London  miss  whir 
every  loyal  American  should  s6<s, 
he  Royal  Norma)  College  and  Academy 
f  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood, 
lose  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Dr.  Campbell,  Its  founder,  is  still  at  the 
ead  of  the  college,  though  It  is  now  30 
ears  since  he  was  ordered  abroad  from 
is  home  in  A  nerlca,  for  a  three  months' 
oliday.  Dr.  Campbell's  is  indeed  a  little 
ody  with  a  mighty  heart.  When  We  read 
£  the  little  peor-le.  like  England's  Lord 
Bobs"  or  France's  great  Napoleon  or  our 
ivn  little  wizard.  Edisoii,  we  are  told  of, 
ic  dauntless  spirit,  flashing  in  their  eyes 
ad  making  one  quite  forget  they  were  not 
foot  giants. 

But  Dr.  Campbell  is  himself  blind,  and, 
is  in  the  man's  voice  aiid  in  the  strong, 
ic  lines  of  his  face  you  road  the  story 
id  understand  why  he  has  been  so  truly 
ic  master  of  nis  fate. 


Thirtv  years  ago  he  was  a  music  teacher 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
oston.  Today  he  is  the  honored  head  of 
le  one  really  great  school  for  the  blind  in 
le  world,  and  to  those  who  know  the  man 
ad   his   capacity  for  work   it   is  a.  upve-.r- 

ending  wonder  how  that  frail  body  sup- 
ports the  dauntless  spirit  and  sends  him  on 
and  on  to  evet-ncw  problems  and  plans 
for  the  betterment  of  the  blind  people,  not 
only  of  England,  but  of  the  world.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Royal  Normal  College  is  felt 
the  World  over,  wherever  the  blind  are 
trained  and  helped. 

We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  America  produces  the  man  who  has 
demonstrated  to  tile  world  that  the  blind. 
with  proper  training,  can  conquer  their 
hard  fate  and  till  places  of  honor  and 
of  usefulness  in  this  busy  work-a-day 
world  of  ours.  That,  after  all,  is  the  true 
test  of  the  value  of  any  school  or  college. 
What  is  the  result  of  the  training  re- 
ceived? Last  year  S9  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Royal  Normal  College  were 
earning;  their  own  living,  many  of  them 
supporting  aged  parents.  Their  Earnings 
for  the  year  (quoting  from  the  official  re- 
port* amounted  to  $133,000,  and  that  in 
England,  where  tuners  and  music  teachers 
are  not  so  well  paid  as  in  America. 

.A.  visit  ta  the  college  will  help  one  to 
understand  how  these  blind  people  receive 
the  training  that  sends  them  out  so  Well 
equipped  to  do  a  share  ot  the  world's 
work. 

It  is  truly  marvelous  how  much,  after 
all,  blind  people  may  see.  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  has  not  seen  one  ray  of  light  since 
he  was  a  child,  has  visited  nearly  every 
famous  picture  gallery  of  Europe,  alwav's 
of  course  in  the  company  of  someone  with 
bright  eyes  who  really  loves  pictures  and 
can  see  them  intelligently.  Then  the  doc- 
tor will  diiieuss  the  pictures,  read  about 
ttiem  alt«  -wards,  listen  eagerly  to,  other 
friends  who  will  talk  of  them  with  him, 
and  in  this  way  he  knows  more  of  the  fa- 
mous paintings  of  Europe  than  do  many 
tourists  blessed  with  all  their  senses;  who 
look  but  do  not  see. 

Dr  Campbell  is  a  tireless  mountaineer. 
He  Is  the  only  blind  man  who  has  ever 
ascended  the  Matterhorn.  Prof.  Tyndall 
met  him  once  in  the  Alps  and  was  so 
amazed  with  his  exploits  he  caught  his  arm 
and  exclaimed: 

"Are  you  really  blind  or  are  you  a  hum- 
bug?" 
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HOPE  Df  SIGHTFOR  BLIND 

New  Invention   Based  on  Application 
of  Compressed  Air. 

MOVEMENT   13    LIKE   MASSAGE 


Well-Knowa    Turfman   Wlioin   Doc- 
tors Pronoun  cert  Hopelessly  Blind 
is   Already   Able   to    See    a 
Little. 


Special  to  "The  Record." 

Chicago,  111.,  August  5.— James  Con- 
don,  the  well-known  turfman  and  own- 
er of  the  Harlem  race  track,  who  has 
been  totally  blind  for  years,  is,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  in  a  fair  way  rn 
have  his  vision  fully  restored.  Already 
he  is  able  to  see  a  little.  Condon  had 
been  pronounced  hopelessly  blind  by  the 
•world's  most  famous  oculists. 

Condon  is  being  treated  with  an  in- 
vention by  Dr.  Gary,  of  Baltimore;,  son 
of  Judge  Gary,  of  Maryland.  "I  have 
had  21  applications  of  this  wonderful 
new  invention,"  he  said  this  morning. 
"And  the  improvement  in  my  sight  is 
bo  marked  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Objects  that  before  I  visited  Dr.  Gary 
I  could  not  see  at  all,  I  can  see  plainly 

DOW. 

EYES    ACHED    WITH    WEARINESS. 

"Two  hours  about  my  home  or  down 
town  would  make  my  eyes  as  heavy  as 
if  I  had  been  sitting  in  a  three  days' 
card  game  before  I  tried  this  new  Balti- 
more remedy.  My  eyes  would  simply 
ache  with  weariness  a  couple  of  hours 
after  I  had  finished  a  long  night's  sleep. 
Dr.  Gary  has  stopped  this,  entirely. 
He  has  cured  50  or  (JO  per  cent,  of  all 
the  eases  he  has  treated,  and  I  believe , 
just  as  surely  as  that  I  am  talking  to 
you  that  he  will  give  me  back  my  eye- 1 
sight." 

This  is  the  wav  that  Condon  describes 
the  apparatus  and  Dr.  Gary's  method  of 
applying  it: 

"Compressed  air  is  the  keynote  of 
the  entire  scheme.  First  there  is  a' 
quarter  horse  power  battery  which  runs 
a  small  machine  which  compresses  air. 
Attached  to  this  are  two  long  rubber 
tubes,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened 
two  glass  cups  shaped  so  that  they  fit 
down  close  over  the  face  and  touch  the 
eyeballs.  That's  all  the  apparatus  there 
is. 

THE  TREATMENT  DESCRIBED. 

"Now  for  the  treatment  itself.  The 
glass  cups  I  spoke  of  are  first  pressed 
against  the  head  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Then  the  current  is  turned  on.  There 
are  two  apertures  in  the  surface  of 
the  glass  cups  and  through  one  of  them 
air  under  considerable  pressure  is  forced 
against  the  head.  Through  the  oth?r 
aperture  air  is  drawn  in.  The  glass  isl 
kept  close  against  the.  flesh.  Conse- 
quently the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied 
are  worked  back  and  forth  with  a  move- 
ment something  like  an  indescribably 
quick,  delicate  massage. 

"The  flesh  seems  to  quiver  under  the 
currents  of  air.  The  glass  cups  are  kept 
en  the  base  of  the  skull  with  the  air 
current  on  for  four  minutes.  Then 
the  cups  are  fitted  over  the  eyeballs  and 
the  same  operation  is  performed  on 
them.  This  sensation  is  most  peculiar, 
but  the  movement  is  so  delicate  that  it 
is  not  at  all  painful.  The  eyeball  feels 
as  if  it  were  being  lightly  pressed  in  on 
one  side  and  drawn  out  on  the  other, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is.  This 
lasts  for  three  minutes.  It  is  bringing 
back  my  sight. 

STIMULANT  TO  THE  OPTIC  NERVES. 

"What  is  the  philosophy  of  it?  Well, 
the  application  on  the  back  of  the  head 
acts  as  a  direct  stimulant  on  the  blood 
vessels  that  supply  the  optic  nerves. 
Then  comes  the  application  upon  the 
eyeball  which  acts  directly  upon  the 
optic  nerve.  It  produces  a  sort  of  fric- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  on  the  nerve 
much  farther  back  than  any  other  treat- 


ment that  lias  ever  been  tfien".  rr  ~rrre 
nerve  is  not  entirely  dead,  if  there  is  a 
spark  of  life  still  left  in  it,  the  friction 
tends  to'dispose  of  the  atrophy  and  re- 
store it  to  its  normal  condition." 

THE  WORLD. 
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6   August    1902 


MAKING  THE  BLIND  TO  SEE. 

A  Chicago  special  to  The  World,  printed  in  ita 
news  columns  this  morning,  tells  of  a  new  cure 
for  blindness  which  will  excite  both  medical  and! 
popular  attention. 

John  Condon,  the  well-known  turfman,  was  told 
years  ago  by  the  eminent  German  oculist  Dr. 
Bagenstecher  that  he  would  never  see  again  un- 
less some  as  yet  unknown  way  of  treating  thei 
optic  nerve  was  discovered.  He  now  declares  that) 
his  sight  is  partially  recovered  and  is  steadily 
improving.  Dr.  Gary,  of  Baltimore,  son  of  Judge 
Gary,  of  Maryland,  is  the  inventor  of  the  new 
treatment  used  in  Mr.  Condon'B  case.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  an  application  of  compressed  air  by  an 
ingenious  apparatus  to  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
the  eyeballs.  An  electric  battery  is  used,  but  only 
to  furnish  the  necessary  motive  power.  Mr.  Con- 
don in  explaining  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Gary's 
treatment  says: 

It  produces  a  sort  of  iriction  on  the  nerve  imuch 
further  'back  than  amy  other  treatment  that  has  ever 
been  tried.  If  the  nerve  Is  not  entirely  dead,  if  there 
is  a  spark  of  life  still  left  in  it,  the  friction— which 
really  is  more  like  massage— tends  to  dispose  of  the 
atrophy  and  restore  It  to  its  normal  condition. 

After  twenty-one  daily  applications,  lasting  seven 
minutes  each,  and  which  he  says  are  not  at  all 
unpleasant,  Mr.  Condon  declares  the  partial 
restoration  of  his  eyesight  to  be  an  unmistakable 
fact.  If  this  message  of  hope  to  the  blind  is  veri- 
fied by  final  results  the  name  of  Gary  will  have 
a  high  place  among  those  of  the  few  discoverers 
whose  labors  have  made  the  human  race  their 
eternal  debtors. 


THE  WORLD. 
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UNO  MS,  SEE! 
W,  CONDON  SAYS. 


'I  Believe  Surely  that  I  Will 

Get  My  Eyesight  Back," 

Says  Famous  Turfman, 


"j.  nave  bad  twenty-one"  applications 
of  this  wonderful  new  Invention,"  !he' 
said  to-day.  "Just  twenty-one,  rem-m- 
ber,  but  the  improvement  in  my  sigh',  is 
so  marked  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
Objects  that  before  I  visited  Dr.  Gu:y 
I  could  not  see  at  all  I  can  see  plainly 
now.  , 

'Two  hours  about  my  home  or  down 
town  would  make  my  eyes  as  heavy  us 
if  I  had  been  sitting  In  a  three-day  caru 
game  before  I  tried  this  new  Baltimor 
remedy.  Tney  would  simply  ache  with 
weariness  a  couple  of  hours  after  I  had 
finished  a  long  night's  sleep.  Dr.  Gaiy 
has  stopped  this  entirely.  He  has  cured 
50  or  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  he 
has  treated,  and  I  believe  just  as.  sureiy 
as  I  am  talking  to  you  that  he  will  give 
me  back  my  eyesight." 

How    It    Is    Done. 
The  invention  which  is  restoring  John 
Condon's  sight  is  still  very  much  of  an 
enigma  even  to  its  inventor. 

This  is  the  way  Condon  describes  the 
apparatus  and  Dr.  Gary's  method  of  ap- 
plying it:  'Compressed  air  is  the  key- 
no'te  o*  the  entire  scheme,"  he  said. 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  medicine  or 
drugs  connected  with  it.  First,  there 
is  a  small  quarter-horse-power  battery 
which  generates  about  220  volts  of  elec- 
tricity. Electricity  is  not  a  part  of  the 
treatment;  it  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
simply  the  motive  power.  The  electric 
battery  runs  a  small  machine  which 
compresses  air.  Attached  to  this  are 
two  long  rubber  tubes  to  the  ends  of 
which  are  fastened  two  glass  cups 
shaped  so  that  they  fit  down  close  over 
the  face  and  touch  the  eyeballs.  That's 
all  the  apparatus  there  Is.. 

"Now  for  the  treatment  itself.  The 
glass' cups  I  spoke  of  are  first  pressed 
against  the  head  at  the  base  ^of  the 
brain.    Then  the  current  is  turned  on. 

"There  are  two  apertures  in  the  sur- 
face,  of  the  glass  cups.    Through  one  of 
!  them  air  under  considerable  pressure  is 
;  forced    against   the   head.    Through   the 
other  air  is  drawn  in.  The  glass  is  kept 
i  close   against   the    flesh.       Consequently 
|  the.  parts    to    which    it    is    applied    are 
worked   hack   and    forth   with   a  -move- 
ment   something    like    an    indescribably 
quick,  delicate  massage. 

Treatment     X'ot     Painful. 

"The  flesh  seems  to  quiver  under  the 
currents  of  air.  The  sensation  is  not  at 
all   unpleasant.    It  i3   very   cooling. 

"The  glass  cups  are  kept  on  the  base 
of  the  skull,  with  the  air  current  on  for 
four  minutes.  Then  the  cups  are  fitted 
over  the  eyeballs  and  the  same  opera- 
tion performed  on  them.  This  sensa- 
tion is  most  peculiar,  hue  the  movement 
is  so  delicate  that  it  is  not  at  all  pain- 
ful. 

"The  eyeball  feels  as  if  it  were  be'ni 
lightly  pressed  in  on  one  side  and  drawn 
oat  on  the  other,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fa=t,  it  is.  This  lasts  foe  three  minutes, 
and  then  the  treatment  is  over.  That, 
once  a  day.  is  the  wonderful  invention 
that  is  bringing  back  my  sight. 

"What  is  the  pnilos~phy  of  it?  Well, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  understand  it,  the 
application  on  the  back  of  the  head  aots 
as  a  direct  stimulant  on  the  blood  ves- 
sels that  supply  the  optic  nerves.  Con- 
sequently the  circulation  is  benefited. 
Then  comes  the  application  upon  the 
eyeball,  which  acts  directly  upon  the 
optic  nerve.  It  produces  a  sort  of  fric- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  on  the  nerve 
much  further  back  than  any  other 
treatment  thait  has  ever  been  tried.  If 
the  nerve  is  not  entirely  dead,  if  there 
is  a  spark  of  life  still  left  in  it,  the  fric- 
tion—which really  is  more  like  massage 
— tends  to  dispose  of  the  atrophy  arid 
restore   it  to    its   normal   condition. 

"I  left  Chicago  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  I 
and  placed  myself  under  Dr.  Gary's  I 
treatment  as  soon  as  I  reached  Balti- 
more. He  gave  me  twenty-one  appli-  |] 
cations — one  each  dav  for  three  weeks —  El 
and,  as  I  said,  the  Improvement  in  my  J 
condition  is  wonderful,  , 


(Special  to  The  World.) 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  5.— John  Condon,  the 
well-known  turfman  and  owner  of  the 
Harlqm  race-track,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  for  years,  says  he  now  is  able  to 
see  aJ  little.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
world's  most  famous  oculists  Condon 
had  been  pronounced  'hopelessly  blind. 
Dr.  Pag.enstechcr,  the  famous  German 
oculist  who  attended  Queen  Victoria, 
pronounced  sentence  on  his  sight. 

"Mr.  Condon,"  he  said,  "I  can  do 
nothing  for  you.  No  treatment  yet  in- 
vented will  save  you.  Those  who  tell 
you  otherwise  are  quacks.  If  you  ever 
see  again  it  will  be  because  some  method 
of  treating  the  optic  nerve  as  yet  un- 
known shail  have  been  discovered." 
The   Method    Found. 

This  method  Mr.  Condon  believes  has 
been  found  in  an  invention  by  Dr.  Gary, 
of  Baltimore,  son  of  Judge  Gary,  of 
Maryland. 


Date 


Aug. 
6 
1908. 

BLIND  WOMEN'S  HOME. 


Columbus  Man  Hopes  the  State 
Will  Establish  One. 

A  census  taken  under  the  supervision 

■  of  j.  p.  Bypis.  secretary  of  the  board 

of  state  charities,  reveals  the  fact  that 

there   are   but   73   blind    women    in   the 

county  infirmaries  of  Ohio. 

The  investigation  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  determining'  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a  state  home  for 
blind  women.  Because  of  the  small 
number,  Mr.  Byers  thinks  such  a  course 
w  ould  hardly  be  profitable.  The  count 
was  made  at  the  request  of  John  Blt- 
zer  of  this  city,  who  still  advocates  the. 
[establishment  of  a  home.  __^0^^ 

Aug. 

6 
J  902. 


all  ran  out  of  the  flat,  and  Thomas  then  bolted 
the   door. 

Several  times  within  the  next  two  hours  his 
wife  and  daughters  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
open  the  door,  but  they  were  unable  to  get  any 
answer  from  him.  It  was  not  until  a.  neighbor 
told  Mrs.  Thomas  that  water  was  soaking 
through  to  the  flat  below  that  she  thought  of 
breaking  In.  As  her  husband  did  not  answer  to 
another  knock,  she  sent  her  daughter  Lizzie  up 
the  Are  escape  to  try  a  back  window.  The  girl 
got  in,  and  found  her  father  lying  on  the 
kitchen  floor  unconscious.  The  water  in  the 
sink  was  running.  The  child  opened  the  door 
for  her  mother  and  sisters,  who  found  that 
Thomas  had  taken  carbolic  acid. 

For  several  hours  his  wife  refused  to  have 
him  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  when  she  did 
consent  he  died  on  the  way  there.      >^ 


Date 


SCHOOL,   FOR   THE    BLIND. 


Sum  H.  Gill,  the  Agent  for  the  State 
Institution,    Is    in    the    City. 

Mr.  Sara  H.  Gill,  the  traveling  agent 
for  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
is  in  the  city  stopping  at  8161/.  Georgia 
avenue.  Mr.  Gill,  himself  blind,  is  de- 
voting-his  energies  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate blind  children  of  the  state, 
and  is  here  to  aid  all  such  in  securing 
an  education  and  preparation  iu  the 
state  institution  for  taking  care  of  them- 
selves in  after  life.  This  institution 
offers  free  tuition  and  board  and  all 
instruction,  which  includes  music  and 
elocution,  as  well  as  the  regular  public 
school  course  of  study  and  useful  man- 
ual training.  Children  of  the  state  from 
five  to  twenty-one  years  old,  either  blind 
or  unable  to  see  well  enough  to  study, 
are  eligible. 

Children  at  this  institution  receive  all 
the  care  and  attentiou  of  home  and  are 
given  opportunity  for  enjoyment  and 
study  that  cannot  be  afforded  at  home. 
Any  one  wishing  to  know  about  the 
school  will  find  Mr.  Gill  anxious  and 
willing  to  give  all  information. 
146   FRANKLIN  ST.,  RQSTtW. 
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AUG  ■ 

BLIND   MAN  KILLS   HIMSELF. 


H*i  THROWS  DISHES  AX  HIS  FAMILY  UNTIL 

THEY   LEAVE  THEIR  FLAT  AND  THEN 

TAKES  CARBOLIC  ACID. 

August  Thomas,  a  blind  man,  who  keeps  a 
newsstand  at  One-hundred-and-first-st.  and 
Third-ave.,  and  lives  at  No.  1,809  Third-ave., 
committed  suicide  yesterday  at  his  home  by 
drinking  carbolic  acid.  He  was  formerly  an  en  ( 
gineer  on  the  steamer  Mission,  but  gradually 
became  blind  and  five  years  ago  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  position.  Then  he  opened  the 
newstand,  which  he  had  conducted  ever  since. 
His  affliction  caused  him  to  grow  despondent 
and  of  late  his  despondency  had  been  more 
marked  than  usual. 

Yesterday  he  was  at  dinner  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife,  his  mother  and  four 
daughters,  when  one  of  the  daughters,  who  had 
been  out  in  the  morning  looking  for  work,  re- 
ported that  she  had  not  been  able  to  find  em- 
ployment. Thomas,  who  is  said  to  have  a  vio- 
lent temper,  became  very  angry  at  this,  and 
beean  to  abuse  her.  When  the  others  tried  to 
ouiet  him  he  threw  dishes  at  them.  The  family 
could  do  nothing  with  him.  Whenever  any  one 
spoke  a  dish  was  at  once  hurled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voice.    He  was  so  violent  that  they 


MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
AUGUST   7,    1902. 

Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum.— The  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Board  of  Governors  of 
this  institution  was  held  in  the  Boardroom,  Deansgate, 
yesterday  Mr.  S.  L.  Helm  presided.  In  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  minates  of  the  various  committees,  the 
Chairman  regretted  that  no  decision  had  as  yet  been 
received  from  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  of  course 
the  Board  could  take  no  further  steps  until  the  result 
was  sent  down.  The  Board  were  also  very  anxious  to 
improve  the  accommodation  for  the  laundry,  which 
was  at  present  carried  on  in  a  cellar,  a  condition  of 
things  -vhich  was  not  at  all  desirable.  In  all  other 
respects  the  institution  was  progressing  very  well. 
There  were  at  present  on  the  books  83  children,  58 
women,  and  47  men.  fin  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,/ 
seconded  by  Captain  Hobbs,  eleven  new  elections  were 
made— one  each  from  Bolton,  Moss  Side,  Great 
Grimsby,  Radcliffe,  Hyde,  Weaste,  Seedtey,  and 
Middlewich,  and  two  from  Salford, 

.^CONGRESS   TO   AID   THE   BLIND 

Delesates  at  Bruswels  SeeK  Methods 
liy  Which  They  May  Gain  a  Liveli- 
hood 

London,  Aug.  7— The  Brussels  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times  says  that  the  international 
congress  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blind  was„opened  there  yesterday,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king  and  of  Duke  Charles 
of  Bavaria.  The  skill  of  the  latter  as  an 
ophthalmologist  is  we!l  known.  There  are 
many  representatives  at  the  congress  from 
various  European  countries.  The  delegates 
will  examine  the  best  methods  of  enabling 
the  blind  to  gain  a  livelihood,  the  methods 
of  recreation  adopted  in  various  institutions, 
the  causes  of  blindness  in  populous  centres 
and  the  best  means  of  preventing  it. 

THE  SUN, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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IS  BLINDNESS 

;  CAUSE  FOR  DIVORCE 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  ((.-Whether  phys- 
ic^ inability,  resorting  from  —- 
constitutes  a  ground  for  divorce  »  the  | 
question  which  the  New  Jersey  -  ^, 
chancery  is  caUed  upon  to  determ  ^ 
the  action  broxightbj    Mr  ^ 

hison  against  her  husoai  narbor. 

risen,  an  inmate  of  Sa,  ««  ^"   «        ^    , 
Mrs.    Harrison,    who   la   emp    *  rly 

department   store   m .  th**   °£*SDana,   but 
rtle^rU^Shtwasaresi-l 

^helo^I  ~Jtf*££'jZ  | 
•  Mrs.   Harrison  was  23  ^  Doane. 

cathedra!   to. ^^electrician    on.  a 

Harrison    was    men 

steamshis.  ti        in  Newark,  anO 

They  lived  for  at  me  m  any 

lerfe-^er^w^^inedtoSail- 


— - -M 

|  ors'  snug  harbor,  where  his  wife  vlnlted 
him  at  frequent  intervals  until  August, 
22    last. 

It  was  a   month  ago  that  h"  learned  his 
wm:    had    applied    in    New   Jersey    f"r  a 
divorce  on   the  grounds  of  desertion  and 
nonsupport.      Although      personally    h 
penniless,  save  for  th<  arns 

as  a  weaver  r,i  hammocks.  Harrison  has 
wealthy  friends,  who  have  engaged  T.  M. 
Kelly,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  defend  the 
case. 

Mr.   Kelly,   on   Saturday,    filed   the  an- 
swer for  his  client,  In  which  he  sets  f'.rth 
im     Harrison's    affliction    Is    the    act   of 
God   anu   was  not  due  to  any  negligence 
on    his    client's    part. 

He  asserts  that   Harrison   entered   Snug 
harbor    with    his    wife's    consent,    ar 
nies  that  the  desertion  Is  wilful  and  that 
she  has  any  right  to  sue  In   New  Ji 
as  she   is  a  resedtn   of  New   York. 

Under    the    New    Jersey    statutes    It    Is 
required  that  a  plaintiff  must  live  In  that 
state   continuously   for   two   years   l- 
bringing  an  action  for  divorce  for  d 
tion. 

The   couple   have   one   child,    who   lives 
with   his   grandmother,    in   Elizabethport. 

THE   DAILY 
CHRONICIjE, 


AUGUST  7, 

FRIENDS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

• 

International  Congress  in    Beigium. 


[From 


Our    Correspondent.] 
BPvUSSELS,   Wednesday. 
The  International  Congress  for  the  ameliorH* 
tion  of  the  lot  of  the  Blind,  which  is  being  held 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Leopold  and  Duke 
Charles    Theodore   of   Bavaria,   was   opened 
day  at  the   Palais   des  Academies,   in  Bru. 
The  delegates,  who  were     received  by  M.  Van 
den   Heuvci,    the    Belgian  Minister   of   Jusl 
included  representatives  of  the  following  coun- 
tries:— Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  United  States, 
Germany,  France.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Greece.  L 
burg      (Grand    Duchy),      Monaco  (Prii 
China,   Chili,   Egypt,   Mexico,   Peru.   Argentina 
Republic,      Venezuela,       and      Honduras.     Ihe 
British  delegates  are   Mr.   F.   King,   sen.     chief 
inspector  of    schools,     London;  Dr.  Eicholz;  in- 
spector of  schools,     London;    and  Brother   Wil- 
liam Fitzpatrick,    St.    Joseph's    Blind   Asylum, 
Drumcor.dra,  Dublin. 

Amongst  the  subjects  submitted  to  the  assem- 
bly for  discussion  are  the  following  :  — 

(1)  The  best  means  of  livelihood  for  the  blinfj 
in  different  countries.  (2)  The  desirability  of 
auxiliaries  endowed  with  full  vision  in  the  work- 
shops of  Ihe  blind,  with  a  view  to 
latter  in  the  tedious  parts  of  their  work.  ( 
The  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  day  scaoos 
and  boarding-schools,  and  the  "  indoor  and 
/•outdoor"  system  in  regard  to  adult  blind. 
(4)  The  desirability  of  admitting  into  workshops 
!  or  other  establishments  of  the  blind  persons  onlv 
partially  affected  by  blindness-^  nat  degree  of 
Vision  'might  be  conveniently  admitted.  O) 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  oi  stenography 
for  the  blind,  and  the  introductions  of  innova- 
tions calculated  to  afford  inched.  ^  .  *» 
The  question  of  recreation  for  the  blind-omdoor 
works  JW  (7)  The  causes  of  blindness  in  popu- 
lated  centres,  and  means  of  prevention. 


AUGUST    7,    1902. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BLIND. 

(S-BOM  OCB  CORRESPONDENT.) 

BRUSSELS,  Aug.  6. 
The  International  Congress  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Blind  was  opened  to-day,  in  the 
Palais  des  Academies,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Tan  den 
Heuvel.  The  congress  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  Duke  Charles  of 
Bavaria,  -whose  skill  as  an  ophthalmologist  is 
well  known,  and  is  attended  by  representatives 
of  many  countries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Among  those  present  are  many  professors  and 
physicians  from  the  leading  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  delegates 
will  examine  the  best  means  of  enabling  those 
afflicted  with  blindness  to  gain  a  livelihood  and 
the  methods  of  recreation  adopted  in  different 
institutes.  An  inquiry  will  also  be  made  into 
the  causes  of  blindness  in  populous  centres  and. 
the  best  means  of  preventing  it. 

THE  REPUBLIC, 

St.  Louis,  £Mo. 


Date 
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BALTIMORE  INVENTOR'S  EYE 
OSCILLATOR  RESTORES  SIGHT. 


require  the  .  patient  can 

move  about  without  assistance,  In  other 
/  words,  that  the  patient  will  not  be  helpless: 
"EveD  the  ability  to  distinguish  objects 
and  move  around  without  assistance  is  the 
greatest  boon  that  can  be  given  one  who 
cannot  even  see  to  walk  about.  It  there  is 
any  sight' remaining  my  method  will 
a  man  from  absolute  darkness  and  help!  ss- 
ness  to  light  and  partial  independence.  That 
is  all  I  claim  for  it." 

CHICAGO    PHYSICIANS    SKEPTICAL,. 

REPUBLIC  SPECIAL. 

Chicago,  Aug.  7.— Chicago  'physicians  do 
not  believe  that  John  Condoii,  owner  of 
Harlem  and  other  race  courses,  will  re- 
cover his  eyesight  through  the  compressed- 
air  treatment  of  Doctor  Garey  at  Baltimore, 
despite  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  unfortu- 
nate man  and  his  own  optimistic  expecta^ 
tions. 

Doctor  J.  Lloyd  Hammond,  lecturer  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  this 
city,  said: 

"I  have  examined  Mr.  Condon's  eyes  and 
diagnosed  his  case  as  optic  atrophy,  an  af- 
fection for  which  no  remedial  treatment 
ever  has  been  discovered.  I  shall  not  be- 
lieve his  eyesight  can  be  restored  until  Mr. 
Condon  demonstrates  absolutely  that  he  can 
see  as  others  see.  He  never  was  so  blind 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  light  from 
darkness  or  possibly  count  the  number  of 
fingers  held  close  to  his,  eyes  in  the  light. 

"The  treatment  received  at  Baltimore  may 
stimulate  the  optic  nerves  a  little  tempora. 
rily.  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  can- 
not possibly  be  of  permanent  good.  Mr. 
Condon's  optic  nerves  are  degenerated,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  human  agency  can  re- 
etora  them  to  health." 

■  ♦«♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦  ♦> 
i>    SOME  OF  THOSE  CURED 
+  BY  THE  NEW  PROCESS. 

♦       The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
cures     attributed     to     Doctor     H.    F. 
Garey's  new  treatment  for  blindness: 
Senator  Hernando  de  Soto  Money  of 
Mississippi. 


City  Has  Become  the  Mecca  of  the 

Blind,  Attracted  by  Stories  of 

Marvelous     Cures. 


PROMINENT  MEN  AS  PATIENTS. 


Secret   of  the  Treatment  Lies  in 

Exercising  the  Optic  Nerves  by 

a    Delicate   Machine — Doctor 

Garey    Modest    in  Claims. 


TaHore?MdrAuS.  7-™*  city  has  be- 
come  the  Mecca  of  the  blind.  Marvelous  ■ 
cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the .os- 
cillator invented  by  Doctor  Henry  F.  Garey 
have  attracted  the  blind  from  every  comer 
of  the  country- 

The  blind  are  actually  made  to  see  by  the 
Garey  machine,  it  is  claimed.  Fifty  per- 
cent are  cured.  Men  and  women  who  have 
been  led  to  Doctor  Garey's  office  have  left, 
he  says,  after  a  few  treatments,  to  make 
long  journeys  alone  to  their  homes.  Per- 
sons pronounced  incurable  by  the  greatest 
specialists  in  the  world  have  been  cured  m 
a  month,  he  says 

And  these  wonders  are  wrought  without 
any  medicine,  by  the  mere  physical  exer- 
cise of  the  optic  nerves  by  a  machine  per- 
fected three  years  ago,  after  ten  years 
of  cold,    scientific  experiment. 

Eyes    Strengthened   toy   Exercise. 
To  Doctor  Garey  there  is  nothing  miracu-  \ 
lous  or  wonderful  about  his  machine  or  its  i 
cure     Both  are  the  result  of  hard  thinking  \ 
and  "harder  work.    And     the     principle     is 
simple.    It  Is   the  same  principle   by  which 
the  muscles,  of  the  athlete  are  strengthened 
and    increased    in    size-exercise      of      the 
muscle,  stimulation  of  Its  blood  vessels  and 
increase  of  nutrition  to  its  tissues. 

The   eyeballs    are  seized    in   two   vacuum 
cups  In   Doctor   Garey's   machine   and   arej 


pulled  backwards  ana  forwards  'by  regula- 
tion of  the  air  pressure,  and  the  optic 
nerves,  which  end  in  the  retina,  are  there- 
by stimulated  and  strengthened  by  in- 
creased nutrition. 

Among  those  who  are  said  to  have  been 
cured  by  Doctor  Garey  are  Senator  Hernan- 
do de  Soto  Money  of  Mississippi,  John  Con- 
don of  Chicago,  turfman  and  owner  of  the 
Harlem  track;  Chief  Engineer  Falkenstein 
of  the  revenue-cutter  service;  Doctor  John 
Haig  of  LeRoy,  111.,  and  Doctor  Burton  W. 
Seymour   of  Stockton,   N.   Y. 

"Nothing  Wonderful  About  It." 
"There  is  nothing  wonderful  about  the 
machine,"  Doctor  Garey  said  to-day.  "It 
is  simply  the  instrument  for  doing  the  work 
of  exercising  the  eyeball,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  perves  of  nutrition  and 
sight  in   the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye. 

"From  the  experience  I  have  gained  in 
the  past  six  months  in  treating  cases 
which  other  specialists  have  pronounced 
incurable,  I  will  say  that  I  can  cure  50  per 
cent  of  them.  That  is  my  average  so  far. 
Of  course,  this  may  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased; time  and  practice  only  will  demon- 
strate. 

"I  think  blindness  will  soon  be  a  disease 
yielding  as  readily  to  treatment  as  any 
other.  I  believe  that  investigators  are  now 
working  along  the  correct  lines  for  the 
treatment  of  blindness  caused  by  disease. 
I  am  convinced .  that  in  future  those  who 
are  hopelessly  blind  will  be  only  those  who 
are  born  so,  or  have  been  made  so  by  acci- 
dent. Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  sight 
being  destroyed  i  by  accident,  the  treatment 
I  use  would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 
Modest  in  His  Claims. 
"The  blind  and  partially  blind  can  be  re- 
stored to  useful  sight.  By  that  I  mean  that' 
they  can  be  made  to  see  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent their  being  utterly  helpless.    - 

"Patients  have  been  led  into  my  office  by 
an  attendant,   and   have   told   me   that   the 
greatest    specialists     of     Europe     and    the 
United    States    have    told    them    that    their; 
cases   were     hopeless.       After     taking   my 
♦-P-jt.ment  for  a  short  while  they  have  vis-  1 
''   ited  m©  in  my  office    and  have  gone  to  their 
hotels   and   boarding-houses   alone   and   un- 
aided     This  has  not  accidentally  happened 
in    a    remote    case,    but      in      scores    of    in- 
stances, t  , 

"I  do  not  claim  to  perform  miracles. 
What  I  do  claim  is  that,  if  there  is  any 
sight  left  in  an  eye,  no  matter  how  slight, 
my  method  and  treatment  will  so  develop 
and  strengthen  it  until  it  can  be  made  use- 
ful By  useful  sight,  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
man  can  go  about  doing  the  things  which 


♦ 
# 

♦ 
♦ 
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John  Condon  of  Chicago,  turfman 
and  owner  of  the  Harlem  track. 

Chief  Engineer  Falkenstein  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

Mrs.  Fltzpatrick  Kirkpatrick  of 
Baltimore. 

Doctor  John  Haig  of  Le  Roy,  111.' 

Doctor  Burton  W.  Seymour ,  of 
Stockton,   N.   Y. 

H.  I.  Mills,  railroad  conductor  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  B.  Nichols  of  Burkemont,   Ore. 

Henry  Whiting  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
la. 

Charles    Krause.    Confederate    \~.-t- 

♦  erans'  Home,  Baltimore. 

♦  William     Meydenbauer,     mining  in- 
^    spectur,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
■♦♦♦♦♦*«^++++++++ 

■  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«<>♦.»♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  CONSTRUCTION    OF   THE 

♦  OPHTHALMO  OSCILLATOR. 

♦  The  machine  used  by  Doctor  Henry 
+  F.  Garey  of  Baltimore  in  his  rernark- 
+  able   treatment     of     intra-ocular   dis- 

♦  eases  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of 
«■  an  orcftnary  compressed-air  machine 
^  driven  by  a  two-horse  power  electric 
<>  dynamo. 

<»  From   the   air   cylinder   of  the   ma-' 

♦  chijje,  there  is  connected  a  small  rub- 

♦  red  tube,  designed  to  withstand  great 
4  pressure,    which   spreads   into    a    "Y" 

♦  at  the  end.    On  the  two  points  of  the 

♦  "Y"    are    fastened    small    glass    cups 

♦  which  fit  snugly  over  the  eyelids  with. 

♦  out  touching  the  eyeball. 

♦  By  a  succession  of  valves,  it  is  pos- 

♦  sible   to  create   an   oscillation   of   the 

♦  eyeball  by  means  of  the  air  pressure 

♦  and  vacuum  produced  by  the  ma- 
4*  chine. 


■ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
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THE  TRIBUNE. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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CHICAGO  VACATION  SCHOOLS 


REPORT  BY  SUPERINTENDENT  MEL.ENEY 
ON  THEIR  EFFICIENT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL "WORK. 

Superintendent  Clarence  M.  Meleney  was  de- 
tailed two  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  elty  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  to  visit  the  vacation  schools 
and  playgrounds  of  Chicago  and  report  upon  them, 
with  a  view  to  Improving  the  system  In  New- 
York. 

Mr.  Meleney's  report  Is  exhaustive,  and  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  to  any  one  interested  in  educational 
matters.  The  vacation  schools  of  Chicago  have 
never  been  supported  from  public  funds.  They 
were  started  by  the  women's  clubs  of  the  city,  who 
raised  the  first  funds  for  them  and  have  ever  since 
been  the  leading  influence  in  their  perpetuation. 
Miss  Sadie  American,  now  of  this  city,  was  one 
of  the  originators  and  prime  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment.   Mr.  Melaney  says  in  part: 

The  vacation  schools  of  Chicago  are  supported  by 
funds  raised  by  an  association  of  women  semes, 
the  Merchants'  Association  and  representative  citi- 
zens. The  Board  of  Education  grants  the  use  or 
school  buildings  for  six  weeks  during  the  forenoon 
of  five  days  of  the  week.  The  schools  a™  "Im- 
aged by  a  board  of  control  appointed  as  r?Prc?,""aT 
tives  of  the  association,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  Frank  W.  Darling,  a  professor  of  the  Nor- 
mal School.  They  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Board  of  Control  elects 
the  superintendent  and  the  teachers,  who  are :  se- 
lected and  nominated  by  the  superintendent.  This 
board  also  collects  and  administers  the  funds. 

The  Chicago  vacation  schools  do  not  show  results 
equal  to  ours  In  special  subjects  but  In  classes 
corresponding  to  our  so-called  prlmap'  and  man- 
ual training  classes  the  work  Is  much  better  than 
ours.  In  one  of  the  schools  I  saw  a  class  of 
blind  children  engaged  In  ma""altw£rk-  ?Pe„cB„ 
■igammrs  are  employed.  Throughout  the  year  sev- 
eral schools  have  classes  for  the  b""?*"  into 
deaf,  the  object  being  to  bring  <he ,,/h  i?  nnrmVl 
contact  with  the  experiences  and  life  of  normal 
children,  and  thus  train  them  to  live  in  a  commu- 
nity such  as  their  later  life  Is  1  kely  to  be  passed 
in.  There  is  also  a  class  of  crippled  children  in  one 
school,  which  I  did  not  visit.  These  children ,  are 
conveyed  to  the  scho.,1  and  are  given  Instruction 
similar  to  mat  of  the  regular  classes  I  visited  the 
Jewish  training  school  to  see  the  equipment  and 
to  examine  classes  'bore  In  sewing,  which  Is  the 
only  subject  taught  here  during  the  summer  This 
Institution  is  very  similar  to  the  Ethical  Culture 
school  on  West  Plftv-fourth-st. 

THE  TIMES. 


U^ew  York.  N.  Y. 

Date  3   August   1902 

OUTDOOR   WORK   FOR   THE    BLIND. 

London  Times-~New  York  Times 
Special  Cablegram. 
LONDON,  Aug.  9. — At  yesterday's 
meeting  of  the  International  Congress  on 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Blind, 
says  the  Brussels  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
the  Australian  delegate,  Mr.  Hedger, 
manager  of  the  Sydney  Industrial  Blind 
Institution.  His  subject  was  his  method 
of  outdoor  employment  for  the  blind  in 
preference  to  their  detention  in  work- 
shops. The  meeting  rallied  to  Mr.  Hedg- 
er's  views. 


THE  INQUIRER, 

Philadelphia. 


Peim. 


10   o  nust  190? 

IOHN  THOMPSON  of  919  Winter 
street,  Philadelphia,  popularly 
known  as  "Fan"  Thompson,  is  an 
interesting  figure  about  town.  He 
is  totally  blind  and  for  thirty-three 
years  he  has  traveled  about  from  city  to 
town  carving  fans  for  a  livelihood. 
With  a  wooden  bucket,  blocks  of  wood, 
two  ordinary  jack  knives  and  a  camp 
stool,  he  starts  from  home  early  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  twelve- 
year-old  daughter,  and  the  two  seek  a 
shady  corner  in  a  well  populated  sec- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  to  spend  the 
day. 

A  suitable  place  found,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son arranges  his  tools  methodically,  so 
that  he  will  know  just  where  to  put  his 


hands   upon   each   article,   arid,   striking 
up  a  lively  whistle  or  song,  pn 
open  business.     It  takes  only  a  few  mo- 
ments to  colled  a   crowd  of  interested 
spectators,   and   when   he   feels   the 
sufficient  number  is  gathered     "Blind 
John"  commences  with  marvelous  dex- 
terity to  convert  the  blocks  of  ordinary 
wood  into  beautifully  carved   i 
For  thirty-three  years  Mr.  Thompson  ' 

1  has  toured  the  States  and  Canada,  lec- 
turing and  carving  his  way.  He  is  well 
educated  and  a  skillful  workman,  So 
neatly  and  delicately  does  he  carve  the 
fans  that  the  onlookers,  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  man,  are 'at  firsl 
skeptical   as  to   his   blindness. 

Taking  a  block  of  wood  from  the  pail  i 
of  water,  where  it  has  been  put  to  soak  , 
in    order    to    make    it  easier    to    work  jL 

!  upon,  the  carver  first  commences  rap-  % 
idly    to   cut   it     into      form.      First   lie 
slashes  it  intothin   strips,   taking  care 
not  to  cut  too  far  down.  The  solid  pief-e 

i  of  wood  which  is  to  serve  as  the  handle 

of  (he  fan  is  thStl  n ti ended  to.  Ii  is 
nicely  rounded,  all  the  rough  or  sharp 
edges  being  carefully  smoothed  off  and 
a  little  fancy  scroll  work  added  oil  the 
end. 

This  done  Mr.  Thompson  gives  Ins  at- 
tention to  the  Ian  itself,  funning  the 
penknife  once  more  down  tin-  >!.i-!k^ 
he  has  made  to  make  sure  that  they  an 
all  clean,  before  he  proceeds  to  carefully. 
separate  the  slivers.  Kach  thin,  deli- 
cate piece  of  wood  is  gently  forced 
away  from  the  piece  next  to  it  and 
carved  into  a  pretty  design  until 
enough  has  been  cut  away  to  make  it . 
stand  out  alone.  This  same  thing  is  done 
to  each  strip,  until  what  was  but  a 
plain  piece  of  wood  is  a  succession  of 
laths  beautifully  carved  protruding 
from  a  decorated  handle. 

The  thing  as  it  then  stands  is  a 
pretty  piece  of  skillful  work,  and  the 
crowd  usually  thinks  when  this  step 
is  reached  the  fan  is  finished,  but  Mr. 
Thompson  is  not  satisfied  with  so  crude  . 
an  article.  Sliding  his  thumb  and  first 
linger  carefully  over  each  section  of  the 
fan  to  make  sure  that  no  finishing 
touches  have  been  left  off,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son then  proceeds  to  bend  and  mould 

cadi  thin  strip,  while  the  crowd  holds 
its  breath,  fearing  that  each  touch  will 
»nap  the  carved  pieces  and  irreparably 
spoil  the  fan,  but  the  carver  knows 
his  business;  he  lias  not  done  the  same 
work  before  breathless  crowds  for  thir- 
fy-tliree  years  for  nothing.  He  is  a 
sure  Workman.  Not  a  slip  is  made,  not 
an  unnecessary  motion;  every  move- 
ment of  the  skilled  hands  perfects  a 
preceding  one  or  adds  a  new  feature  to 
the  article  being  worked  upon. 

Back  and  forth  the  strips  are  moved, 
until  they  begin  to  gracefully  curve; 
then  the  movement  is  changed  to  a  cir- 
cular one,  until  each  section  curves 
downward  towards  the  handle.  A  few 
more  touches  and  a  pair  of  eagle  wings 
is  held  up  to  the  admiring  spectators, 
['lie  fan  is  completed — no,  not  quite; 
placing  the  eagle  wings  on  his  chair. 
Mr.  Thompson  feels  in  his  coat  pocket 
and  brings  out  a  spool  of  thread  and  a 
needle.  The  crowd  watches  him  cu- 
riously and  with  added  interest. 

Breaking  a  piece  of  thread  from  the 
spool  he  proceeds  to  put  it  through 
the  eye  ot  the  needle.  This  is  done 
with  his  tongue.  He  twists  the  end  of 
the  thread  until  it  is  firm  and  then, 
placing  the  needle  against. his  tongue, 

he  rapidly  inserts  the  piece  of  cotton 
in  the  eye  of  *he  needle;  this  end  he 
catches  between  his  teeth  and  pulls  un- 
til  a   good  length    is   secured. 

This  done  he  is  ready  to  give  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  the  fan,  which  makes 
it  strong  and  substantial.  He  pierces 
each  strip  with  the  needle,  draws  the 
thread  through,  wraps  the  remaining 
portion  around  the  handle,  lies  the 
two  ends  securely  and  proudly  holds  the 
fan  up  to  view.  . 

"Do  I  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing a  day's  expenses?"  he  asked  in 
amazement,  when  questioned  on  that 
store  "Well,  I  would  say  not— it  is 
not  unusual  for  me  to  make  Hve  dollars 
a  day,  sometimes  I  average  more,  some- 
times a  little  less.  From  my  summer 
earnings  I  save  enough  to  travel  from 
State  to  State  in  the  winter  time,  lectur- 
ing and  giving  exhibitions  ot  my  work- 
Besides  fans  I  can  carve  toy  animals  and 
other  articles,  but  the  making  of  fans(is 
my  specialty  and  the  one  I  like  best- 


A'. 
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TALES  TOLD  IN  MILWAUKEE 


Minister     Is    Embarrassed    While 
Reading   From    Pulpit. 



Blind  Man  Drives  Blind  Horses  Fol- 
lowed by  Blind  Dcg. 


Cranberry    Industry    Dying    Out 
in  Nor1. hern  Wisconsin. 


Secures    an    Audience    With    the    Pope 
After  Repeated   Efforts. 


[Special  Cablegram. 1 

Milwaukee,  TVisr,  Aug.  9.— The  fashionable 
and  dignified  congregation  of  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian church  on  Grand  avenue  was  as- 
tonished last  Sunday  morning  when  Rev. 
Mr.  Cutler,  who  occupied  the  pulpit,  read 
an  announcement  of  a  band  concert  to  take 
place  that  afternoon  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  Soldiers'  home.  Of- course  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  but  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion did  not  know  this,  and  as  the  reading 
proceeded  to  a  finish  th?ir  surprise  was  great 
and  they  wondered  ji  the  very  conventional 
preacher  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  or 
experienced  a  change  of  heart  regarding 
Sunday  amusements. 

The  explanation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
president  of  the  missionary  society  of  the 
church  had  prepared  an  announcement  of  a 
missionary  meeting  which  was  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit.  She  had  written  the  notice 
on  the  back  of  a  card  which  proved  to  be 
an  announcement  of  the  Soldiers'  home  con- 
cert. When  the  card  was  passed  to  the 
pulpit  Mr.  Cutler  began  to  read  the  printed 
side,    not    realizing  that  the  notice  was  one 


V    which  would  not  ordinarily  be  made  from  a 
church   pulpit. 

The  mortified  writer  of  the  neglected  an- 
nouncement, after  ineffectual  attempts  from 
her  pew  to  catch  the  minister's  eye,  set  out 
down  the  aisle  to  "flag"  the  pastor,  as  a  rail- 
road man  would  be  apt  to  express  it.  A 
whispered  conference  over  the  edge  of  the 
rostrum  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  card 
and  the  reading  of  the  missionary  notice 
accompanied  by  an  adfelogy  from  the  clergy-  -. 
man.  '". 

Blind  Dri-?es  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  ever  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Clintonville  was  the  appear- 
ance there  this  week  of  a  man  totally  blind, 
driving  a  team  of  blind  horses  and  followed 
by  a  nondescript  blind  dog.  The  man's  name 
;_is  Thomas  Shepard,  and  he  had  driven  all 
the  way  with  his  blind  team  from  southern 
Missouri,  the  trip  occupying  three  months. 
Just  how  he  managed  to  always  choose  the 
right  road  he  cannot  tell,  for  he  left  it 'en- 
tirely to  the  instinct  of  his  horses  aided 
by  what  directions  he  could  receive  from 
fellow  travelers  on  the  same  roads.  Tet 
it  is  a  mystery  how  he  always  managed  to 
chose  the  right  road  when  he  came  to  cross 
roads  or  how  he  was  able  to  cross  creeks  and 
rivers  without  accident  or  select  a  favorable 
site  for  a  night's  camp,  but  he  says  he  did 
and  the  appearance  of  his  rig  was  good  evi- 
dence of  it.  He  is  going  still  further  north, 
where  he  says  he  has  friends,  but  asserts 
that  fie  is  still  able  to  care  for  himself  and 
wants  nothing  but  ordinary  directions  to  be 
able  to  take  up  his  journey. 

Cranberry,  Industry  Dying-. 
The  changes  time  and  the  hand  of  progress 
have  made  in  northern  Wisconsin  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  story  told  by  H.  S.  Sackett 
of  Berlin,  who  used  to  be  known  as  the 
"cranberry  king"  of  Wisconsin.  Years  ago 
when  cranberry  -growing  was  a  very  im- 
portant industry  in  Wisconsin  Mr.  Sackett 
was  without  exception  the  man  who  grew 
and  handled  the  largeit  amount  of  the  cran- 
berries in  the  state,  if  .not  in  the  country. 
He  says  that  now  the  marshes  have  been 
drained  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  bushel  of 
cranberries  is  groVn  in  the  entire  section 
which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  produced 
thousands  of  barrels.  The  land  is  today 
used  for  farming  purposes.  There  is  still  a 
small  production  of  cranberries  in  portions 
of  Wood  and  Juneau  counties,  but,  generally 
speaking,  consist  of  the  inost  fertile  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  are  npw  cultivated. 
Farmers  Knew  the  Roads. 

H.  D.  Fisher  of  Florence  while  here  the 
other  day  told  an  interesting  story  about 
Congressman  Anson  Burlingame,  the  man 
who  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with 
Preston  Brooks,  who  was  the  congressman 
who  assaulted  Charles  Sumner  with  a  cane 
and  nearly  killed  him  in  the  exciting  days 
in  Washington  before  the  civil  war.  Bur- 
lingame stumped  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
in  behalf  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president 
in  1860.  The  republican  campaign  managers' 
did  not  have  a  campaign  fund  at  their  dis- 
posal in  that  early  day.  There  were  no  spe- 
cial trains  flying  over  the  country  with  po- 
litical candidates  and  orators.  Congress- 
man Burlingame  traveled  about  the  state  in 
a  buggy  and  was  his  own  driver. 

The  Massachusetts  congressman  .had  de- 
livered a  stump  speech  at  some  little  hamlet 
between  Packwaukee  and  Waupaca  and 
started  out  to  find  Waupaca  for  the  next 
meeting.  By  some  mischance  he  became 
twisted  on  his  names  and  after  jogging  along 
for  an  hour  or  two,  headed  for  Waupaca, 
he  met  a  farmer  and  inquired: 

"Can  you  tell  me  How  far  it  is  to  Pack-, 
waukee?" 

"Well,  stranger,  it  is  about  eighteen  miles' 
from  where  you  now, be,  but  If  you  keep  your1 
horse  headed  in  that  direction  you  will  have 
to  travel  nigh  onto  25,000  miles  before  you 
get  there." 

"They  told  me  when  I  started  out  that  this 
read  would  land  me  in  the  place  all  right." 

"It  may  if  you.  travel  far  enough,  but  you 
will  have  to  travel  clear  around  the  globe 
to  get  there,  and  you  may  find  some  bad 
roads.  Packwaukee  is  south,  and  you  are 
going  north." 

Mr.  Burlingame  turned  his  horse  around 
and  traveled  for  several  hours  in  a  south- 
erly direction  before  he  met  another  farmer, 
of  whom  he  inquired: 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Wau- 
paca?" 

"Well,  I  should  say,  it  was  nigh  onto  twen- 
ty-five miles,  but  youjare  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Waupaca  Is  north  of  here." 

Congressman     Burlin|§ame     retraced     his 
route    to    the   starting  ™ 
straightened    out   on  th 
Packwaukee    and    Way 
to  arrive  at  the  latter  lij 
his  speech,  but  in  ord 

postpone  his  suppefTuntil  after  the  meeting. 
He  told  the  story  of  hisoday's  journey  as  an 


introduction  to  his  ^peeeh  and  captured  his 
audience  from  the -«tart; 

Has   Audience   With  Pope. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Jenner  of  this  city  has  just  il-  ! 
lustrated  what  a  plucky  and  determined 
American  woman  c&n  a*6,  even  against  the 
odds  of  the  custom^' an$  restraints  imposed 
by  the  most  punctilious*  of  European  digni- 
taries. She  has  jusfretitrned  from  a  thirteen 
months'  tour  of  southern  Europe,  the  holy 
land  and  Egypt,  ar7d  htfid  ah  aduience  with 
his  holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII  under  peculiar; 
circumstances.  Sh£  wa*s  determined  to  see 
the  official  head  of°the  Catholic  church,  but 
after  waiting  for  flye  weeks  in  vain  would 
have  had  to  go  away  unsatisfied  had  not 
Monsignore  Satolli  come  to  her  aid  and  shown 
that  he  has  a  warm' spot  in  his  heart  for 
Milwaukee  people,  as  well  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  perseverance  and  energy  she  had 
shown  in  trying  to  secure  the  coveted  au-  I 
dience. 

.In  Rome  Mrs.  Jenner  made  formal  appli- 
cation for  a  card  of  admisison  to  an  audience 
with  the  pope.  The  church  dignitary  to  whom 
it  was  made  said  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  an  audience  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jenner,  but  refused  to  offer  them  any  en- 
couragement that  he  would  succeed.  They 
waited  five  weeks  for  the  summons  to  the 
Vatican,  but  it  never  came.  They  were  in- 
formed by  persons  familiar  With  the  meth- 
ods of  the  holy  see  that  they  would  un- 
doubtedly fail  in  their  plan  to  see  his  holi- 
ness. -.     . 

Mrs.  Jenner  refused  to  admit  herself  beat- 
en. Learning  that  Cardinal  Satolli,  former 
apostolic  delegate  to  Washington,  was  then 
living   in  Rome  and  remembering  his  visits 

to  Wisconsin  and  his  friendly  interest  in 
Milwaukee  people  she  determined  to  appeal 
to  him.    She  drove  to  his  residence  and  was 

admitted  without  difficulty.  He  was  friend- 
ly in  his  greetings  and  smiled  when  he  - 
learned  of  their  futile  efforts  for  five  weeks 
to  secure  admission  to  the  Vatican.  When 
the  interview  was  concluded  by  the  remark 
by  Mrs.  Jenner  that  she  was  not  going  to 
leave  Rome  without  seeing  the  pope  he  said 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist 
them. 

The  following  night,  at  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, a  messenger  arrived  at  their  hotel 
with  the  cards  of  admission,  fixing  the  hour 
of  the  audience  at  noon  the  next  day.     - 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Vatican  they 
were  shown  into  the  reception  hall  of  the 
papal  royal  palace.  After  they  had  been 
seated  fifteen  minutes  the  large  doors  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  were  opened  and  four 
men  entered  bearing  a  sedan  chair.  In  this 
was  seated  his  holiness,  a  small  man,  clad  in 
the  plainest  of  church  robes,  with  a  soft 
smile  playing '  around  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  a  kindly  light  shining  from  his 
deep-set  eyes.  He  stepped  from  his  chair 
and  greeted  his  visitors  in  French,  delivering 
a  short  address  and  bestowed  the  papal  bene- 
diction. The  audience  lasted  but  ten  minutes, 
but  it  was  a  triumph  for  Mrs.  Jenner  and 
added  greatly  to  her  enjoyment  of  the  Eu- 
ropean trip. 

THE  V/ORLD, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 
10  August  1S02 

DR.  GABEY  SAYS 
TlfE  BLIND  MAY  SEE. 


He  Makes  Statement  Through 

The  World  Explaining  How 

He  Treats  Sightless  Eyes. 


CLASS  OF  CASES  TH*T 

MAY  BE  BENEFITED, 


pint,   and   then  got  \ 
I  difference  between  \ 
|aea    and  managed 
ftce  in  time  to  make ' 
!  to  do  it  he  had  to 


He   Is  Convinced    that   Thousands 

Mo  Are  Blind  Can  Be  Cured 

by  His  Discovery 


So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  The  Wolrd 
'recently  regarding    the   reported  aire   fir 
'  blindness  discovered  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Gany, 
of  Baltimore,  it  was  decided  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  to  request   the -doctor,  to 
telegraph  direct  to  The  World  for  publication 
his  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  curing  blind- 
ness, partial  or  complete;  a  description  of  his 
method,  and  data  illustrating   the  success, 
with  which  it  has  met. 
Dr.  Garey's  reply  is  given  below. 

(By  Telegraph  to  [he  Editor  ot  Tne  World.' 
BALTIMORE.  Aug.  9. --The  treatment 
I  which  i  am  now  using  in  that  class  Of 
j  eye  diseases  known  as  intra-oeular  con- 
I  sists  of  the  new  method  which  I  had 
!  been  experimenting  with  for  some  years 
''  past  and  have  lately  perfected. 

Tha  msthed  consists  in  causing  an 
os-illation  of  the  eyeball  forward  and 
backward,  and  the  rapidity  an,d  strength 
of  these  oscillations,,  in  order  to  get 
beneficial  results,  are  tempered  to  each 
individual  case.  On  this  account  the 
successful  use  of  the  method  requires 
a  sreat  dcsl  of  experience. 

The  obieet  of  producing  an  oscilla- 
tion of  the  eyeball  is  to  cause  an  alter- 
-late  stretching  and  relaxation  of  the 
ner*es  'which  are  attached  to  its  poste- 
rior portion,  and  on  whi:h  light  percep- 
Mm  and  the  nutrition  of  the  eye  de- 
fend, causing  them  to  be  powerfully 
Simulated.  '  „-'•..  ...      • 

An  instrument  called  the  ophtnalmo 
oscillator  has  been  devised  to  produce 
these  oscillations  in  the  most  perfect 
nanner  and  the  wonderfully  beneficial 
results  '  which  I  have  obtained  in  ap- 
parently hopeless  diseases  of  the  eye 
have  fully  repaid  me  for  the  labor 
whi"h  I  have  spent  in  getting  this  new 
method  in  practical  form. 

a  J  said  before,  it  is  especially 
..  iVoted  for  that  class  of  cases  known 
3;  chronic  intra-ocular  diseases,  such 
'  -  chronic  glaucoma,  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
retina  and   chotoid.  , 

Persons  who  had  lost  their  sight  to 
oM'h  an  extent  from  the  above  diseases 
that  thev  had  to  be  led  around  by  the 
hen-i  have  been  restored  to  useful  vis- 
ion 'after  having  exhausted  the  skill  of 
the  most  eminent  eye  specialists  both  in 
■Et':oiie  and  America. 

All     cases    cannot    be    benefited,     but. 
from  mv  experience  with  this  treatment 
of  several  hundreds  of  cases  in  the  last 
six  months,   fully   50  per  cent,   of   them 
have     obtained     useful     vision.      Where 
there  was  no  perception  of  light  in  the} 
eve  they  have  been  restored  so  far  as  to 
see  objects  dimly.    Of  course  these  kinds! 
of    cases    in    a    majority    of    instances 
aie   not  benefited   at  all.     Most  persons: 
'are    wonderfully    improved     in^  a    few 
treatments,   and    most  .allot   th'em    will 
•be    remarkably    benefited    in    less    than 
;  thirty  days. 

i  The  results  which  I  have  obtained  I 
have  found  to  be  permanent.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  method  is  both  harm- 
less and  painless,  and  is  beneficial  in 
•all  painful  and  muscular  troubles  of 
the  eye.  I  now  feel  convinced  that 
thousands  of  persons  going  blind  with 
heretofore  incurable  diseases  of  the  eye 
can  be  cured,  and  that  this  newly  dis- 
covered method  will  be  a  blessing  to 
humanity.  HENRY   F.    1ARBY. 


JOHN  CONDON  SAYS  hV5 

BLINDNESS  IS  BEIn'G  CURED. 


ightless  tor  Seven  Years,  He 
Declares  He  Can  Now  See 
and  Expects  to  Improve. 


Condon,    of    Chicago,    owner    of 

'  i  ek,  who  h.-td  been  total- 


ly blind  ^or  'seven  years  previous  t  dP 
July  4,  when  he.  placed  himself  under 
tfce  treatment  of  Dr.  Garey.  of  Balti- 
more, says  that  he  can  now  see.  Mr. 
Condon  asserts  that  he  believes  he  will 
certainly   reo  iver  his  sight. 

Eminent  oculists  had  informed  Mr, 
Condon  that  the  method  of  treatment 
that  would  restore  ihis  eyesight  had  vet 
to  be  invented,  anil  he  says  that  Dr. 
Garey  hau  discovered  a  means  of  making 
the    blind   see. 


Date . 


THE  ENQUIRER, 

Cincinnati, 
10  August  1902 


BLIND 


Have  Been  Made  To  See 


By  the  Treatment  of  a  Baltimore 
Specialist. 


Dr.  Garey  Djscribes   Machine  Which 

Has  Accomplished  Wonders 

Recmtly. 


srEClAL  DISPATCH  TO  THE  EXQCIREB. 

New  York,  August  9.— A  special  dispatch 
to  the  World  from  Baltimore  is  as  follows: 

"Blindness  will  soon  be  a  disease  yielding 

readily  to  treatment  as  any  other,"  said 

Dr   Henry  F.  Garey,  the  eye  specialist  here 

to-day.      "!    believe   that   investigators    are 


Ohio. 

now  working  along  the  correct  lines  for  the 
treatment  of  blindness  caused  by  disease.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  future  those  who  are 
hopelessly  blind  will  be  only  those  who  are 
born  so,  or  have  been  made  so  by  accident. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  sight  being- 
destroyed  by  accident  the  treatment  I  use 
would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

HAS    MADE    1KB   BLIND    SEE. 

"The  blind  and  partially  blind  can  be  re- 
stored to  useful  sight.  By  that  I  mean  that 
they  can  fee  made  to  see  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent t'helr  being  utterly  helpless.  I  have 
made  the  blind  see.  That  is  all  I  claim.  It 
is  my  only  recommendation.  I  do  not  care 
whether  patients  come  to  me  for  treatment 
or  not.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  work  as  far 
as  It  has  gone. 

"I  claim  If  here  is  any  sight  left  in  an  eye, 
no  matter  how  slight,  my  method  and  treat- 
ment will  so  develop  and  strengthen  It  that 
it  can  be  made  useful.  By  useful  sight  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  man  can  go  about  doing 
the  things  which  require  the  keenest  sight, 
but  a  patient  can  move  about  without  as- 
sistance. In  other  words,  the  patient  will 
not  be  helpless. 

"There  Is  nothing  wonderful  about  the 
machine.  It  is  simply  the  instrument  for 
doing  the    work   of   exercising,    massaging. 


vibrating— call  it  what  you  will— of  the  eye- 
ball,  which  In  communicated  to  the  nerve* 
of  nutrition  and  sight  In  the  posterio 
tlon  of  the  eye." 

RESTORED  THEIR    SKiHT 

It  has  already  been  told  how  JoTin  Condon, 
the  millionaire  racing  man  of  Chicago.   ,« 
partially  cur»d   of  blindness   by   fjr. 
Senator   Money,    who     was     treated    by   Dr. 
Garey,  says: 

"First  of  all  the  treatment  he  has  given 
me  has  saved  me  from  total  blindness.  Had 
it  not  bf<ri  for  him  I  would  be  un- 

able to-day  to  see  my  hand  before  my  face. 
I    br-gan    taking   the    treatment   in   January! 
At  that  tlmo  my  eyes  were  In  a  fearful  con- 
dition.   My  left  eye  had  been  in  a  ba/1 
Hon    for    years    and    practically    worthless 
while  my  right  eye  had  been  growing 
er   and  weaker.      When    I    went   to    ■ 
Garey   1   was  near  total   bllndne««.     I  went 
to    Baltimore  and    J>r.    <;arey   began   on    me 
blie  oscillation  treatment.     Its  Immediate  ef- 
fects- were  remarkable.     T  expert' nee. 
great  benefit  and  my  eyes  were  Immediately 
greatly  invigorated  and  my  slight  constantly 
Improved  as  the  treatment  was  continued." 

MONDAY,  AUG"  11,  1902. 


RIVALS    HELEN    KELLER. 


Blind  Girl  Rides  a  Bicycle,  UsesType- 
writer  and  is  Accomplished  Musician. 

The  San  Francisco  papers  say  that 
Berkeley  has  a  young  girl,  who  al- 
though not  quite  rivaling  Helen  Keller. 
is  still  something  like  that  wonderful 
young  woman  in  the  talent  she  has  dis- 
played, and  the  obstacles  she  has  sur- 
mounted.   Her  name  is  Helen  F.  Masow. 

Totally  blind,  she  has  still  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  accomplishments, 
and  has  displayed  marKed  ability  in 
music.  She  reads  music  readily— from 
the  notes  for  the  blind.  With  one  hand 
on  the  keyboard,  she  runs  the  other 
over  the  raised  notes,  playing  first  the 
treble  and  then  the  bass,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  has  memorized  both,  and  plays 
them    together. 


She  not  only  plays  with  that  firm 
touch    that    denotes    the    master    of   the 

i  instrument,  but  she  puts  soul  into  her 
playing  and  tries  to  express  by  touch— 

I  that  subtle  touch  of  the  blind  —  the 
things  she  feels  so  keenly,  because  she 
cannot  see. 

She  has  a  sweet  high  soprano  voice. 
that  rings  clear  and  true,  with  a  note 
of  sadness  in  it. 

For  the  past  four  years  she  has  been 
a  pupil  at  the  institute  for  the  blind. 
Next  year  Helen  Masow  will  complete 
her  education  in  this  school,  and  there- 
after devote  her  time  to  music. 


_ 


i.    v? 


Irately  she  learned  to  ride  the'bfcycTe, 
and  with  her  brother,  a  boy  of  14.  she 
takes  trips  through  the  surrounding 
country.  She  experienced  no  more  dif- 
ficulty  In   learning   to    ride   the   hievcle 
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than  those  Who  have  their  sight,  and  af- 
ter an  ordihary  amount  of  practice  she 
rode  With  the  ease  of  an  expert. 

One  of  her  brothers  always  sees  her 
to  and  from  the  school,  but  if  she 
wishes  to  come  home  earlier  than  the 
accustomed  time,  she  will  *;tart  out 
alone  and  reach  home  without  assist-  • 
ance. 

Before  she  was  6  years  old  an  acci- 1 
dent  caused  the  loss  of  one  oye.  and 
the  sight  of  the  other  eye  was  lost 
through  sympathy. 

Helen  Was  taught  to  read  with  the  em- 
bossed letters  and  write  the  "point  writ- 
ing"  for   the  blind, 

This  writing  is  done  on  a  little  ma- 
chine similar  to  a  typewriter,  save  In 
the  number  0C  its  keys,  there  being  only 
Six,  yet  by  a  combination  of  dots  one 
may  spell  any  word  in  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage, and  some. of  the  best  pupils  can 
write  as  many  as  80  xwords  a  minute. 
The  typewriter  looks  like  a  toy  piano. 
With  its  six  black  keys  on  a  white 
board.  The  blind  use  this  in  their  les-  I 
Sons  and  correspondence  with  each 
Other. 

But  this  typewriter  for  the  blind  was 
hot  sufficient  for  Helen  Masow;  she 
,  Wanted  to  learn  on  the  regulation  type- 
writer; and  now  she  takes  her  father's 
correspondence  from  dictation  and  does 
perfect  work.  As  a  tiny  girl  she  would 
cut  patterns  for  her  dolls  and  make 
their  dresses  as  if  she  had  perfect  sight. 

But  what  seems  one  of  her  mofet  mar-  | 
velous  accomplishments  is  her  ability 
as  a  card  player,  especially  at  whist,  j 
Sho  has  her  own  deck  of  cards,  which 
she  has  marked  in  the  corners  by  pin 
pricks.  She  marks  the  numbers,  etc, 
and  also  has  a  mark  to  designate  suit. 

She  deals  the  cards,  then  runs  her 
fingers  rapidly  over  those  she  holds,  and 
her  delicate  touch  enables  her  to  know 
every  one  of  the  13. 

As  each  card  is  played  she  touches  it 
in  tjie  corner,  where  she  has  marked  it. 
and  she  can,  by  memory  alone,  keep 
track  of  every  card  that  has  been 
played,  and  all  this  without  delay  or 
marring  the  pleasure  of  the  other  play- 
ers. 

She  has  added  to  her  other  accom- 
plishments that  of  reading  and  writing 
German,  and  jet  this  pretty  blind  girl, 
with  the  fluffy  blonde  hair  and  the  fresh 
complexion,  does  not  look  In  the  least 
overworked,  although  she  has  probably 
put  more  hard  labor  and  studv  into  her 
young  life  than  any  other  girl  of  her 
igs  ill  California,  for  she  Is  only  IS,  and 
lespite  her  blindness  will  graduate  at 
:he  usual  age  lor  a  high  school  «tudent. 

The  blind  are  the  most  lamentable  objects 
of  pity  known  to  modern  man       i;hej  are 

deprived  of  the  one  sense  which  to  those 
who  possess  it  seems  to  be  the  preatest 
gift  bestowed  on  humanity,  and  the 
deprivation  of  which  appears  to  rob  life  of 
its  highest  purpose.  The  International 
Congress  now  being  held  in  Brussels  for 
the  amelioration  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  to  whom  is  denied  %he  light  of  the 
sun,  is  to  discuss  among  other  subjects  the 
best  means  of  livelihood  for  the  blind  in 
different  countries  ;  the  advantages  and  in- 
conveniences of  day  schools  and  boarding- 
schools,  aud  the  "  indoor  "  and  "  outdoor  " 
system  in  regard  to  adnlt  blind ;  the 
desirability  of  admitting  into  workshops  or 
other  establishments  of  the  bliad  persons 
only  partially  affected  by  blindness  — 
what  degree  of  vision  might  be  con- 
veniently admitted  ?  and  the  causes  of 
blinflnesj  in  populated  centres,  and  means 
of  prevention.  These  form  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  and  itis  to  be  hoped  that 
what  science  and  public  spirit  can  do  will 
be  done  to  render  less  deplorable  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sightless.  The  days  of  miracles 
are  now  past.  They  are  here  now,  and  if 
the  sight  cannot  be  restored  it  can  at  least 
be  aided— and  scientists  never  cease  to 
hope. 


AUGUST    13,     1802. 


Hope  for  the  Blind. 

M     Mfred  Tirot,  a  young  Frenchman 
who  became  blind,  is  /worthy  successor 
of  thflate  Mr.  Fawoett.     Notwithstand- 
ing his  peat  affliction,  he  has  not  given 
up  hope'  in  fact,  it  has  rather  made  him 
work  harder  than   ever.    He    has    just 
obtained  his  degree  with  honours ifrog 
the  University  of  Rennes,  and  tate« 
were  written  in  characters  so  legible  that 
they  could  be  .read  by  all      No  wonder 
the    Conference    of    Blind  People 
which  has  just  met  at  Brussels  xs. proud 
of    this    achievement.       There    are    no 
peope  in  the  world  so  deserting  of  sym- 
pathy as  those  who  arc  blind,  and  there 
5»    none   who    so    amply,  repaj -their 
friends  for  all  the   sympathy  which   is 
lavished  upon  them. 

The  Levant  Herald  and 
Eastern  Express,  MardU 

In  Brussels,  on  Wednesday  las',    the    Inter- 
national Congress  for  Improving  the  Condition  od 
the    Blind    was     opened     in     the    f*}™™. 
Academies,  under  the  preadencj ,  of  the  Bejjan 
Minister    of     Justce,     M.     van    den    Heuvei. 
The  confess  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  King 
of  the  Brians  and   Duke  Charles   of  Bavaria, 
lose  skill  as  an  cph.halmologist  -  -U  known 
and    i<    attended    by    representatives    of    many 
counties  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Among  those 
Resent  are  m«,Pprofc«or.  and  physicians from 
the  leading  institutions  in  various  parts  ot  the 
pfninant   The  delegates   will  examine    the  best 
meao'eolblnflhose  afflicted  with  kindness  to 
Sin    a  livelihood  and  the  methods  of  recreation 
ffopt  d  in  different  institu.es.    An  jnmnrj Jjf 
also  be  made  into  the  causes  of  M1"™^*1" 
populous  centres  and  the  best  means  of  pievent- 
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SLIND  PREACHER; 

'     TALKS  TO 

WORKMEN  AT  BALDWIN'S 

Standing  on  a  Soap  Box  Outside  the  Works  at  the  Noon 
Hour  He  Reads  from  His  Bible  I 
with  Raised  Letters  and  Pleads  to.- Them  to  Lead  a  Saintly  Life. 
His.  Singing  Attractive. 
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THE  BLIND  EVANGELIST,  REV.  THOMAS  HOUSTON,  AND  HIS  CONGREGATION 

OF  WORKMEN 


With  a  street  corner  for  a  church  and 
a  soap  box  for  a  pulpit,  a  blind  evangelist 
yesterday  held  the  attention  of  a  con- 
gregation of  workmen  for  nearly  an 
hour.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  noon- 
day religious  meetings  at  Baldwin's 
L/oeomotlve  Works,  to  be  conducted  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presby- 
terian Evangelistic  Committee. 

When  the  whistles  of  the  works  blew 
at  noon  they  gave  notice  of  an  hour's 
leisure  to  several  thousand  men,  who, 
grimed  with  the  morning's  toll,  hurried 
to  the  street  In  their  working  clothes. 
The  clear  notes  of  a  cornet  drew  scores 
of  them  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Fif- 
teenth and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  where 
the  blind  evangelist  was  waiting  to  be- 
gin the  services.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
preacher  was  hemmed  in  by  a  semi- 
circle of  workingmen  and  boys. 

The  blind  man  did  everything  except 
play  the  cornet.  He  led  the  singing  of 
the  hymns  with  which  the  services  be- 
gan and  urged  the  congregation  to  join 
him.  "Now,  I'll  give  you  a  solo,  men,'' 
he  said,  and  sang  "The  Psalms"  In  a 
clear  barytone  that  led  the  motormen  of 
passing  trolley  cars  to  linger  at  the  cor- 
ner as  long  as  possible. 

Then  standing  on  his  soap  box  pulpit 
he    opened    the    oblong    "Bible    for    the 
Blind,"  which  he  carried  under  his  arm, 
and  proceeded   to  read  a  selection  from 
the    Scriptures    by    running    his    finger- 
tips  along  the  raised  characters.     Each 
verse   was   supplemented   by   a  few   sen- 
tences of  explanation,  and  when  he  had 
finished    this    he    made    a   brief    address 
couched  in  simple  language   to  the  work- 
ingmen. 
"Why    shouldn't   there    be     saints     in 
I  Baldwin's  Locomotive  Works?"  he  ask- 
I  ed.     "If  I  were  you  I'd  either  come  to 
be  saved  or  give  a  good  reason  for  it, 
and  you  know  you  can't  do  the  latter.  ' 
Don't  be  afraid   that  your  fellow-work- 
men will  twit  you  If  you  seek  salvation; 
they'll  soon  give  it  up  if  you  stick  to  it 
and  don't  throw  up  the  sponge." 

The  whlsles  warning  the  men  to  return 
to  work  cut  short  the  address.  "Walt  a 
minute,  men,"  pleaded  the  blind  evange- 
list, "I  want  you  to  take  your  pipes  out 
of  your  mouths  and  your  hats  off  your 
heads  and  join  me  In  prayer." 

After  it  was  all  over  the  congregation 
crowded  around  the  preacher  t->  shake 
his  hand. 

"I'll  be  here  again  to-morrow,  men," 
he   told    them. 

"So  will  we,"  they  shouted  back  as 
they  hurried  off  to  work. 


THE  IVESTERN  WATCHMAN. 
St.  Louis,  cMo. 
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Boon  for  the  Sightless. 


WOULDN'T   MARRY  A  BLIND   MAN. 


Inmate    of  Onondaga   Poorhouse      Re- 
jects Suitor  with   $30,000. 

Michael  McFiely,  who  lias  money  on 
deposit  in  Syracuse  and'  Buffalo  hanks 
amounting  to  $30,000,  'has  been  reject- 
ed by  an  inmate  of  the  county  poor- 
house,  who  says  she  would  rather  eat 
her  humble  bread  the  rest  of  her  life 
than  marry  McFiely.  Up  to  a  year  ago 
McFiely,  who  is  blind,  was  led  around 
by  a  woman  with  a  wooden  leg.  who  he 
declared  was  ihis  wife.  She  died  in 
Pennsylvania  and  ^e  has  been  obliged 
to  find  his  way  .around  alone,  except 
for  transient  help.  For  several  weeks 
John  Virginia,  also  blind,  guided  his 
steps.  Two  months  ago  he  was  taken 
to  the  county  house  and  informed  the 
matron,  Miss  McKinnon,  that  he  want- 
ed a  wife.  She  described  some  of  the 
inmates  to  him  and  his  ;-hoice  fell  on  a 
well  preserved  woman  of  50  years.  He 
said  he  wanted  a  woman  of  good  tem- 
per who  would  keep  house  well.  The 
one  selected  said  she  would  consider 
his  suit.  After  a  few  days  she  said  to 
the  matron: 

"You  can  tell  him  that  •!  don't  want 
■him  or  his  money,  nohow,  and  that 
I'll  stay  single." 

Since  that  McFiely  has  daily  called 
at  the  county  house  urging  the  matron 
to  press  his  suit. 

McFiely  and  his  former  wife  were 
familiar  characters  in  Gloversville  and 
visited  this  city  annually  for  several 
years.  I 


A  novel  method  for  enabling  the  blind 
to  read  letters  written  by  the  blind  has 
just  been  perfected  by  a  Frenchman. 
Prof.  M.  Dussaud.  The  process  is  so 
exceedingly  simple  that  educators  inter- 
ested in  the  blind,  who  have  waited  long 
for  a  method  whereby  the  blind  may 
carry  on  a  correspondence  one  with  the 
other,  will  wonder  why  M.  Dussaud'splan 
was  not  thought  of  twenty  years  ago. 

A  method  of  enabling  persons  depriv- 
ed of  their  sight  to  write  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  read  had  been  vainly 
sought  for  during  the  past  seventy  years. 

The  Braille  alphabet,  designed  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  read,  consists  of  eighty- 
two  signs  obtained  by  the-  varying  com- 
binations of  six  dots.  These  are  stamp- 
ed in  relief  on  the  paper.,  and  the  blind 
person  rgads  them  by  passing  his  fingers 
over  fihe  surface.  ■  To  reproduce  these 
signs  so  that  they  can.  be  read  in  their 
turn  thk  sightless  writer  drives  a  stylus 
into  the  paper  and  so  makes  a  depression 
— that  is  to  say  he  writes  these  signs  on 
the  back  of  the  sheet,  so  that  they  come 
out  in  relief  on  the  front.  Therefore,  he 
has  to  write  these  signs  the  reverse  way. 
as  engravers  do.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
seen  that  writing  for  the  blind  under 
present  conditions  offers  many  difficulties . 
for  he  has  to  learn  his  alphabet  twice 
over— once  to  read  it  and  in  a  reverse 
manner  to  write  it. 

He      only      has     the  combination  of 
six    dots     to    work    with,     and   th 
fore    he    has,    to      write    an    "e. "  for 
example,   so  as  to  read  an   '*],"'  and  so 
on.     This  is  a  maddening  process.    M. 


located  forty  children  in  the  state  who 
are  eligible,  and  will  get  about  twenty- 
five  of  that  number  for  the  school.  He 
has  the  government  census  list  to  guide 
him  in  his  work.,  but  sometimes  he  lo- 
cates blind  children  not  included  in  the 
list.  Mr.  Gill  states  that  a  great  many 
people  think  that  children  ought  to  be 
totally  blind  to  go  to  the  school.  This 
is  a  nerroneous  idea.  Any  children 
whose  eyes  are  so  affected  that  ithey 
cannot  attend  the  ordinary  schools,  may 
attend,  and  can  receive  all  of  the  infor- 
mation desired  by  addressing  Prof.  J. 
V.  Armstrong,  School  for  Blind,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sir.  Gill  called  at  The  Journal  and  Tri- 
bune office  yesterday  and  was  seen  by 
the  reporter  who  had  seen  him  at  each 
of  his  two  former  visits.  He  remember- 
ed the  name,  and  introduced  himself, 
and  talked  interestingly  about  his  work. 


ures  or  music,  and  it  has  brought  about 
a  real  revolution  in  the  lot  of  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  are  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  sight. 
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Dussaud  employs  a  mental  regulator  di- 
vided into  compartments  carefully  align- 
ed. At  the  bottom  of  each  compartment 
there  are  six  holes  and  this  regulator  is 
placed  on  the  paper.  Underneath  the 
paper  another  regulator  is  placed  cor- 
responding to  the  top  one,  buthaving  six| 
points  which  stick  up  in  the  six  holes  of 
the  one  on  the  top. 

The  blind  person  drives  his  stylus  into 
the  necessary  holes  to  form  a  letter,  but 
in  place  of  making  a  hole  he  forces  to- 
gether the  two  regulators,  and  so  the  let- 
ter is  produced  in  relief  by  the  points  of 
the  regulator  underneath  driving  the 
paper  up  through  the  holes  of  the  one  on 
the  top.  He  therefore  can  write  correct- 
ly characters  which  can  be  read.     The 

same  method  is  applicable  to  writing  fig-     He  stated  that  the  school  curriculum  con 

tains  twelve  grades,  besides  the  splendid 
drilling  in  music,  elocution  and  physical 
culture.  Miss  Carrie  Shook,  of  Cowan, 
Tenn.,  will  leave  Knoxville  early  in  the 
morning  of  September  1,  to  accompany 
the  boys  and  girls  from  this  city  to, 
Nashville.  She  will  have  quite  a  large 
party  in  her  charge. 

Mr.  Gill  declared  that  all  parents  of 
chidren  with  defective  eyesight  should 
look  more  to  the  education  of  their 
blind  children  than  those  who  can  see. 
He  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his 
-work  and  with  each  blind  person.  He 
realizes  that  parents  of  blind  children 
regret  to  give  them  up,  even  though  they 
realize  that  it  is  for  their  children's  ben- 
efit. He  declared  that  there  was  no  trou- 
ble to  get  them  to  allow  their  children 
to  attend  after  they  saw  the  improve-, 
ments  and  accomplishments  acquired  by 
other  children  of  the  same  section  who 
attended.  It  was  frequently  difficult  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  parents  of 
blind  children  on  the  subject  of  sending 
their  children  to  school.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  a  prominent  Blount  county  i 
official  who  is  the  father  of  two  blind 
children,  can't  entertain,  the  idea  of  send-, 
ing  them  to  school,  and  will  delay  it, 
whenever  it  is  discussed. 

Last  year  there  were  160  pupils  in  the 
school.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  \ 
Tennessee,  from  Bristol  to  Memphis. 
Mr.  Gill  hopes  to  have  even  a  larger 
school  this  year,  and  would  like  to  see 
every  eligible  child  in  the  state  in  the 
school.  Mt.  Gill  himself  is  a  graduate 
of  the  school  and  appreciates  thoroughly 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  school, 
free  of  charge.  The  school  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  Its  choir  and  band 
are  known  all  over  the  state.  Girls  are 
taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  and 
other  work  which  seeing  girls  do.  The 
only  expense  is  transportation  and  cloth- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gill  will  remain  in  this  city  until 
Sunday  and  will"  be  glad  to  talk  with  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  school.  He  may 
be  seen  at  his  address,  420  Union  ave-i1 
nue,  west.  jfi 


Sam  H.  Gill,  Its  Agent,  Is 
Now  in  Knoxville. 


Has  Located  Forty  Children 
Who  Are  Eligible. 


;e  All  Blind 


Would  Like  to  See  All  'BUM  Chil- 
dren in  the  State  Enrolled  at 
The  Institution, 


Sam  H.  Gill,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Nashville,  arrived  in  the  city  yesterday 
morning  and  is  stopping  at  420  West 
Union  avenue,  and  may  be  reached  over 
the  old  phone,  number  1004.  This  is  not 
Mr.  Gill's  first  visit  to  Knoxville  by 
any  means,  for  he  has  been  here  about 
this  time  for  the  past  two  seasons.  He 
comes  to  get  pupils  for  the  state  school 


with  much  kindness  by  the  Misses  Heywood  and  m 
of  the  subscribers,  and  after  hearing  the  Salford  Work- 
house boys'  band  play  in  the  grounds  of  Claremont  for 
some  time    they  marched  through  the  streets,  headed 
by  the  band,  to  the  hall  adjoining  the  Free  Library  at 
Irlams-o'-th'-Heighfc,  where  they  had  tea.    Some  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  seating  all  the  guests,  but  this  was 
at  last  accomplished.      There  was  a  whole  regiment  of 
enthusiastic  "  waiters,"  whose  reward  was  the  obvious 
pleasure  of  their  guests.       Among  the  50   subscribers 
who  were  present  and  attended  to  the  wants  ot  the 
party  were  Mrs.  Vaudrey,  Miss  Philips,  Mrs.  Richard 
Birley,   Mrs.   Southam,   Mrs.'  Warren  Markham,   Miss 
Scott,  Miss  Massey,  the  Eev.  W.  O.  LI.  Noott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  Garnett,  Mr.  and  Miss  Schwabe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pilkington  Turner,  Mr.  Theodore  Crewdson,  Cap- 
tain Hobbs,  Mr.  Edward  Heywood,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Green- 
wood.      The  Bishop   of   Guildford  and  Mrs.   Sumner 
were      also      present.         The      meal      was      of      a 
most     substantial     character,     and     it     gave     much 
satisfaction  to  persons  many  of  whom  are  only  too  well 
accustomed  to  insufficient  food.      After  tea  the  Bishop 
of  Guildford  gave  a  short  address,    and  the  blind  and 
their  guides  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  subscribers 
of   the  treat  by  cheering  for  them  again  and  again. 
There  was  afterwards  mere  music  in  the  grounds  of 
Claremont,  and  at  about  seven  o'clock  the  feeblest  of 
tho  poor  .guests  were  sent  home  in  carriages    and  the 
others  in  charge  of  their  guides. 

A  similar  programme  was  fulfilled  on  Saturday  but 
in  very  much  better  weather.  The  blind  and  their 
guides  together  on  that  day  numbered  230,  among  them 
the  blind  mmates  of  the  Manchester  Workhouse  and 
there  were  some  forty  or  fifty  subscribers  and  friends 
of  the  Blind  Aid  Society  in  attendance  upon  them  in- 
cluding Mrs.  H.  R.  Heywood,  Mr.  Keunedy  Birley  Mr 
Ben  Mullen,  Mr.  S.  Armitage,  and  others  whose  names 
appear  above.  Sir  William  Mather,  M.P.,  kindly  se„t 
the  band  attached  to  his  works,  and  it  performed  an 
excellent  programme.  Tea  was  served  unfier  the  trees 
and  after  tea  addresses  were  given  by  tte  Bhhnn  J 
Guildford  and  Mr.  Griffeth.  Many  of  til  bhnd  Re- 
tributed songs  and  recitations,  and  the  W  nartx 
sang  "Rule  Britannia,"  "Auld  Lang  SynT"  K5 
which  they  all  joined  hands),  and  the  Nation!.  Ailthenf 
the  band  accompanying.  It  may  not  be  ovJ  0lLa™ 
to  remind  the  public  of  Manchester  and  Sal,rd  "™ 
more  that  the  Blind  Aid  Society  is  helping  infce  mosfc 
practical  manner  a  class  which,  thou-h  alwavsT  u 
in  need  of  help,  has  not  hitherto  befn  adl^T™ 
vided  for  by  our  local  charities.  f  P 

CAN'T  &EET0  AGREE 

New  York  Married  Couple 
Never  Saw  E^ch  Other. 


Yet  They  Loved  and  Now 
They  Quarrel. 


for  the  blind,  and  to  impress  upon  par-  /•  •  ■«-      «  *       T3  <*i/-»  Ro<ytin 

ents   of  blind   children   the   necessary  of  MANCHESTER      GUARDIAN,!       Ending  of  &  KomailCe  DegUU 


giving  their  children  the  best  education 
possible. 

Mr.  Gill  is  traveling  agent  of  Tennes- 
see's School  for  the  Blind,  which  offers 
free  tuition,  board  and  all  instruction, 
including  music,  elocution  and  useful 
manual  training,  as  well  as  the  regular 
public  school  course  of  study.  Children 
of  Tennessee,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  either 
blind  or  unable  to  see  well  enough  to 
study,  are  eligible. 

Mr.  Gill,  who  is  himself  blind,  has 
since  June  4,  been  traveing  over  Tennes"- 
see,  mostly  in  Middle  and  West  Tennes- 
see. At  present,  he  is  on  his  way 
through  the  counties  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  hopes  to  secure  ten  or  twelve  pupils 
or  even  more.    Up  to  the  present  he  has 


AUGUST    19,    1902. 

MANCHESTER  AND   SALFORD  BLIND  AID 
SOCIETY. 

PICNICS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  was  I 
juabled  last  week  by  the  generosity  of  its  subscribers 
o  give  two  parties  of  the  destitute  blind  .in  the  dis- 
.rict  an  afternoon  picnic.  Some  three  hundred  blind 
>ersons  and  their  guides — nearly  three  hundred  more — 
lave  thus  been  entertained,  one  half  on  Wednesday 
last  and  the  other  on  Saturday.  Claremont,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Misses  Heywood,  was  on  each  occasion  the 
scene  of  the  picnic.  The  party  on  Wednesday  num- 
bered about  270,  and  included  many  of  the  poorest 
blind  persons  in  the  two  boroughs,  besides  some  of  the 
blind  inmates  of  Salford  Workhouse,  Hope  Hospital, 
and  Henshaw's   Blind  Asylum.       They   were   received 


in  a  Blind  Asylum. 

New  York,  Aug"l6.-The  following  ad- 
vertisement in  a  newspaper  brings  to 
a  conclusion  as  quaint  a  little  romance 
as  ever  occurred  outside  a  novel: 
-mv  wtwf  TENNIB  LULU  OSTBR.  HAV- 
Ml\-G  S'A  and  board  without,  grt 

cause,    I   will   not   be   responsible 

del'ts    she    may    contract 


for   any 
bated    July    25, 


1902 


-I 


Lynch.    Street. 
-wife.     Jennie 


HARRY    OSTER, 
Harr^e0b\n1dibotlf1nave-been   blind 
hildnood.      They    attended     the 


it   sS    but  Jennie  Lulu    was  not 
duated  as  was  Harry.    After  Hairy 
been    graduated,  he    corresponded 


Lulu 
since 
Sam 

Sin   Jennl *  I 

'^hPr     although,    of    course,    they    had 
4         seen  eacl  other's  face,  the  voices 
the  means  of   attraction.     Harry 
and   Jennie   accepted,    and   so 
four  years  ago, 
nd 


never 
being 

EfSfcnar'rlcd1!^! 
took  up  apartments  at  5i  Lynch  Street 
in  a  house  owned  by  Mr.  Oster  and  his 
mother- 
Wife,  Becomes  Dissatisfied. 


At  that  time  Mr.   Oster  was  a  piano 

i He  was  also  a  good  piano  player 

,.i   :..,  ,  uri  a   a   posit  ion  as  chief  enter- 
tainer.    Besides   being 'a   piano   player 
'sin   <  r,  and  every  night  (or  the 
&r  he  has  entertained  hundreds 

o)    th     gaj    lestlve  of  both   sexes. 

in  fhi  meantime   Mrs.   Oster   became 
lied  with  her  surroundings     She 

mi    believe  that  her  husband  was 

.  ■    .,  ,,,..     her    right    in    regard    to    pin 

'   ,'     m,     bster.  as  chief  entertainer 

at  Ackron's,  is  supposed  to  come  In  tor 

u  i. ,,...,.  ber  of  tips  «very  night.  The 

„„;„,;  ,,.  ,.,,.  lvea|e  placed  in  a  box 
in  his  bedroom.  He  did  not  care 
whether  bis  wife  knew  about  the  exist. 
,,,,.,.  of  the  box  or  not.  The  rest  of 
tb?*torJ  is  bfit  told  In  Mr. Osier's 
own  queer  way,  as  he  related  to  a 
[Times  reporter  this  afternoon: 

Trouble  Over  Money.     / 

••1  always  treated  my  wife  right.    All 

the   money   that  I  got  I  spent  on  her 

and  the  house.    I  saved  up  quite  a  little 

lril;,    tips  and  put  it  in  a  box  in  my  | 

gHt  a  couple  of  weeks 

,  n  i  got  home  I  went  to  the  box 

i    -1 ,.'    thinking'  that  I  might  ■ 

to    use    it    the   next  day.    When    I 

'. ",,,,',!    it    I    found    that    the   box    was 

"„  '.      one'  shy.     'Say.'  I.  said  to  my 

.,,,,,.  Lulu,   'how  comes  this?    There's 

,r,.     ifeone'     missing.       What's     up?'        I 

,    ,k    ii  '     says    she.     'Oh      you    did,    did 

S    well   perhaps  you'll  tell  me  what 

Sou  did  with  the  'bone.'    I  suppose  you 

wi  n.1  out  and  We*  It,  got  your  pots  up, 

,,,,  ,      x,,-     says     she.     'I    didn't    do    as 

much  as   that  with   the   'bone.'.  I   went 

l„      Port      Hamilton      (mentioning     the 

names    of   the    women    she   went    with). 

"Xlhey     We*,     and     I     couldn't     sit 

around  without  doing  something;    So  I 

t\.„,i    ,i  ■     a  ill  '  says  I.  'so  that's  it,  eh?' 

"My  wlfs  didn't  like   this  call-down," 

continued  Mr.  Oster.  "and  the  next  day 

she  left  my  home.    I  have  a  slight  mk- 

line  where  she  is.    I  think   she   is  with 

friends      in     Bergen     Street.    Another 

tllUlg  !  used  to  kick  about  wherhgo; 
S°  A^hej.  but  tt  proved  of  no  avail.  ^ 


THE    TIMES. 


U^ew   York,   ,V.  Y. 
17  August  1902 


1?he  Blind  Trotter  Rhythmic 

A  Marvel  of  Speed  Whose  Performances 
Astonished  Horsemen  This  Year  — Other 
Celebrated  Blind  Horses. 


THE  lovers  of  light-harness  sport 
have  looked  long  for  something  like 
a  sensational  performer  aside  from 
the  pacers.  At  last  they  have  been  re- 
warded lor  in  the  blind  trotter  Rythmic 
there  has  appeared  a  harness  race  horse 
who  gives  everybrbmise  of  upsetting  all 
the  traditions  of  the  trotting  turf  and 
one  who,  if  he  lives  up  to  the  expecta-  , 
tions  of  his  trainer,  Will  crowd  Cresceus 
close  for  the  championship  honors. 

Rythmic  already  has  earned  the   dis-  j 

taction   of    living  ..trotted    the    fastest  , 

mile  ever  covered  by  a  blind  horse,  and  I 

has  taken  a  record  low  enough  to  put  i 

Mm  on  the  list  of  great  horses  even  had  I 

he   the   gift   of   sight.      That   he   should 

have    achieved    what    he    has    with    the 

handicap   that   nature   has   put   on    him 

makes  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

horses  ever  foaled. 

Rythmic  has  had  his  predecessors,  but 
the  best  of  the  blind  race  horses  never  J 
accomplished  the  triumphs  that  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  blind  brown 
stallion.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  boast  for  , 
any  horse  that  he  has  campaigned 
through  a  season  and  been  unbeaten,  but 
when  a  blind  horse  makes  such  a  record 
i  it  is  evident  that  he   is   more   than   an 

ordinary  animal. 
1      Rythmic  this  year  has  started  in  live 

races   and  won   them   all,   and,   what   is  ; 
i  mare,    he    has    raced"  against    the    best  , 
I;  horses    that    the    Grand    Circuit    could 
bring   forward   in   the   classes  to   which 
Rvthmic    was    eligible.      In    addition    to 
I  that,  he  has  reduced  his  own  record  In 
each  race,   and  by  his  very   latest  pei 
formance  last   week  at  Brighton  Beach 
cut  his  mark  down  to  2:00%,  a  record 
close   enough   to   the   championship   fig-  , 
u  es  to  justify  comparison  of  tne  deed* 
cf     he  blind  wonder  with  the  perform- 
In  eel  ef  such  trotters  as  Maud  B..  Sunol, 

^"blind  phenomenon  is  what  is 
termed  "  stone  blind,"  which  means  that 
le  can  see  nothing,  not  even  light.  But 
he  has  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
ttan  who  drives  him.  Trusting  en- 
tl,.„i„    n  the  guidance  of  the  bit.  ne  s 

to  at  top  speed  through  any 

^Id  of  horses  that  -  ~-~^  o£ 

Rythm'?.  ™  SSber  of  the  firm  of 
Paris.    K5-,    a   ™er™  d   fame   on 

Turney    Brothers     who      ained 

the  thoroughbred  turf  a  ^Je        Cat. 

through   the  victories  of   TdloD^ 

I  le"'   Peat   ^ttl^   Oak- 
Rythmie  is  bred  to  t  He 

laid  Baton-Duchess  by   Strathm 

I  was  handled  and  trained  by So . 
son,  in  whose  name  *?*?*     the  belie£ 
the  trainer  makes  no  secret  of  t 
^ie   entertains  that  he  win     ;ke^-^^ 

of  2:04   or  better   with   Ryunn 

the  present  season  closes^  ^ 

Already    the    bhfn  ^captured  five 
earne«,  a  ^^Ten'hpusand-doUat 

1,. aces,  most  o     then  gus. 

.takes,    ana    "mt^ith 
tained    a    single    daear. 


I  would  fear  to  drive  the  horse  in  a  race, 
but    Hudson,    who    knows    him.    is    most 
careful    with    him,    and    drives    him    at 
speed  with  the  same  confidence  that  he 
ould  drive  a  norse  with  good  eyes. 
For    all    the    seeming    recklessness    of 
Hudson   in   races,   he   is  most   careful   to 
.  avoid  anything  like  an  accident.     Aside 
from   the    chance    of   Injury   to   hlmsolt, 
j   there  is   the  certainty  that  one  bad  col- 
lision or  a  severe  fall  would  result  in  so 
breaking  the  horse's  courage  and  confi- 
dence that  it  might  mean  the  end  of  his 
racing  days.     Therefore  Rythmic  Is  most 
excellently    treated.      It    is    doubtful    if 
any  race  horse  of  the  Grand  Circuit  fares 
better  than   the  blind  champion. 

Chief  among  the  great  blind  horses  of 
history  is  Cheyenne,  who  won  the  famous 
Transylvania  Stakes,  at  Lexington.  Ky„ 
when  totally  blind.  The  first  of  the 
really  great  blind  horses  on  the  harness 
turf,  however,  was  the  magnificently 
fast'  Sleepy  Tom,  who  twenty  years  ago 
was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  Grand 
Circuit  and  raced  successfully  with  the 
best  horses  of  his  time.  Sleepy  Tom  re- 
tired with  a  record  of  2:12%,  a  marvel- 
ous mark  for  the  period  in  which  he  was 
on    the   turf. 

On  the  running  turf  there  have  been 
very  few  blind  horses  which  amounted  to 
anything,  and  of  those  that  commonly 
were  spoken  of  as  blind  none  was  really 
without  some  ability  to  distinguish  light. 
The  most  successful  of  these  so-called 
blind  horses  of  the  running  race  tracks 
was  the  fast  mare  Irene,  who  raced  in 
the  late  80s  and  Won  a  number  of  good 
races  on   the  New  York  tracks. 


••WtGMANCHES 


lfcSL 


Date 


m  connection  with  New  York-spr 
ovular   of    "Plea^-help-fhe-^J^ 
rtduals  one  of  the  gatemen  of  a  certain 
Z   razeed 1  station  tells  anJTU^ *£ 

for  an  hour  or  W,  ^Vf,,™  business 
of  the  gentry,  who  ^^^rte  airman 
to  harrow,  and  also  to  ba-%e^.'  jx*  had 
heart,  sitting  waithag  *°r  *  ^  bv  hU 
let   his    satchel    rest   on    the    "^      •      ^ 

feet.  The  fa"™1"  *£?  Crenel,  and  ailed 
to  the  contents   of  the L    determination   to 

also  with  a  Pa^a°le  ,„  the  field  'of  so- 
do  a  little  investigating  m  tne  t_ 

clal  mS^°cyiJ£S^3o  use  a  slang 
ed  wight  ''on™ **£ H-trriP-"  It  ^  suf," 
phra-se— and  lifted  ruB     ^^.  sound, 

Kestively  heavy.  M  .m^ng tn?  Une  ol 
the  gateman  carrledit  along  y 

seats  and  ^  i^aHThe  while  looked 
The  "poor  Wind  man     an  tj i  ^  slc„ 

straight  ahead  of J^1™  a"° t|olng   express 
But  about  this  time  an  outgoing       r   ^ 
finished  making    ap    and  m 
minutes  the  last  can  v. a     ^.^tica;- 
the  beggar  was  no  l0"?f*  i^fauer-   s 
livious  of  his  loss.      £  1th  ^      ^jae 

Fa^ed  ^rouglft^We'ani  caught  hi 
^raiu. 
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SAN  FBANCISCU  GALL    Vs^'V  A ,  Y^li 


ft  _  -    — 


G  L16RAR 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


I  are  of  school  age,  of  sound  mind,  and ; 

!  a-ood  character.  Children  admitted 
should  so  far  as  possible  he  able  to 
care  for  themselves  in  person,  dress, 
and  table  manners.  Adults  over  21 
year  of  ag-e  may  be  admitted  for  one 
year  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a 
trade."' 


THE  HERALD, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 
Date  ^  rtU!3us*  1a!?? 


BLIND  MM  BEREFT 


San  Francisco  Auxiliary' 

Establishes  Reading 

Headquarters. 


Aged  John  Keenan  Deprived 
of  His  Wife  of  Years  by  an 
Ill-Directed  Bullet.     • 


Beautiful  Rooms  Are  Opened 
at  Fourth  and  Clara 

p  f  Streets. 

_ 1 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  pleasure  for  a 
number  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  this 
I  city  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  eye- 
sight, it  being  opening  day  of  the  Reading 
Room  and  Library  for  the  Blind,  which 
took  D-lace  in  the  branch  Public  Library 
building,  Fourth  and  Clara  streets. 

The  opening,  as  well  as  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  li- 
brary, was  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Auxiliary  for  the  Establishment 
o£  Reading  Rooms  for  the  Blind. 

The  library  and  reading  room  occupy 
the  ground  lioor  of  the  Library  building, 
with  an  entrance  on  Clara  street.  Througn 
the  Kindness  of  Nathan,  Dohrmann  &  Co., 
who  sent  a  large  number  of  flowers  and 
plants,  the  room,  which  is  very  light  and 
airy,  was  set  oft"  with  palms  and  other 
plants. 

The  rooms  are  open  from  10  a.  m.  until 
12  a.  m.,  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  and  a 
feature  which  promises  to  be  very  popu- 
lar is  the  reading  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Auxiliary  for  an  hour  each  morn- 
ing and  each  afternoon.  The  readings  are 
from  current  literature,  and  pleased  a 
number  of  the  blind  people  who  were 
present  yesterday. 

There  will  be  several  hundred  volumes 
in  the  library  when  a  shipment  now  on 
the  way  from  the  East  arrives.  Books 
will  be  circulated  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  system  now  in  vogue  at  the  Public 
Library.  Fred  "Vaughn  has  given  the  li- 
brary a  typewriter  and  this  was  busy 
nearly  all  the  opening  hours,  many  writ- 
ing letters  to  their  friends. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  Mrs. 
Josephine  de  Greayer,  who  had  charge  of 
the  opening  yesterday  and  who  was  the  . 
organizer  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Mrs.  de  Greayer  has  been  try- 
ing for  three  years  to  open  such  a  library 
as  this,  and  has  worked  continuously  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  at  times 
seemed  unsurmountable.  Mrs.  de  Grea- 
yer was  at  the  library  yesterday  making 
the  new  patrons  at  home  and  said:  "I 
have  been  trying  for  three  years  to  secure 
suitable  quarters  and  encouragement  to 
open  a  library  for  the  blind,  and  feel  very 
grateful  to  the  Library  Trustees  for  al- 
lowing us  the  use  of  such  lovely  rooms  as 
these,  which  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
auxiliary  in  every  senfee  of  the  word.  San 
Francisco  is  the  tenth  city  in  this  country 
to  establish  a  reading1,  room  for  the  blind 
and  we  Intend  to  follow  out  the  plans  of 
the  library  in  Washington,  which  is  the 
best  in  the  United  Statfes." 

The  library  will  be  supported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Auxiliary,  who 
pay  yearly  dues.  The  society  now  has  a 
membership  of  125  and  -will  be  pleased  to 
receive  either  books  or  cash  from  any  one 
interested  In  the  work.  \ 
dipping  Tfom 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE    BLIND. 

Board  audTnition    Free  To    Children 
„f  School  Age-Adults  Admitted  To, 
team  Trade. 

G    L.  Smead,  superintendent  ol  t  lie  \ 
Ohio  SLie  School  for  the  Blind  at  Co- 


BLIND     OUTFIT'S     TRAVELS. 


BliqrJMan  Drove  Blind  Horses  Hun- 
"" flf HBs"  6f  Miles. 

Totally  blind,  driving  a  team  of  blind 
horses,  followed  by  a  nondescript  blind 
dog,  Thomas  Shepard  arrived  at  Clin- 
tonville  yesterday  from  a  point  in  south- 
ern Missouri. 

The  trip  consumed  three  months.  Just 
how    Shepard    managed,   to   choose    the 


right  road  when  three  p/W  angles  were 
offered  at  a  crossing ;  »how  creeks  and 
rivers  were  crossed  without  accident 
when  danger  was  encountered  in  so  do- 
ing; how  favorable  sites  were  selected 
for  a  night's  camp.  Shepard  cannot  tell 
with  any  detail,  for  he  could  not  see  to 
act  in  these  instances. 

To  the  instinct  that  belongs  to  the 
horse  blind  or  possessed  of  sight,  is 
largely  due  the  secret  of  Shepard  s  mak- 
ing a  trip  that  Is  indeed  remarkable. 
Without  the  pressure  of  a  guiding  rein  a 
horse  will  always  follow  "the  mam  trav- 
eled road,"  and  once  started  aright,  as 
Shepard  often  was  t>y  travelers  whom  he 
encountered,  the  patient  dumb  beasts 
steadily  plodded  ahead. 

Starting  in  the  spring  Shepard  experi- 
enced many  days  of  rough  weather,  but 
thro'ugh  assistance  accorded  him  was 
helped  through  difficulties  thus  presented 
and  on  toward  his  destination. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  dog  which 
trotted  behind  these  many  miles  hardly 
needs  a  word  of  explanation.  Whether 
blind  o«  possessed  of  sight,  ados  Is  a 
man's  steady  companion  for  all  of  that. 
He  has  anqther  sense  that  attaches  nim 
to  his  friend.— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


SOUTHAMPTON    TIMES 


His  wife  dying  in  a  hospital  through  the 
reckles  handling  of.  a  revolver,  the  husband, 
John  Keenan,  once  wealthy,  but  now  blin, 
is  left  a  charge  on  his  neighbors.  The  old 
man.  who  is  seventy  years  old,  lived  with 
his  wife  in  three  rooms  in  the  rear  of  No. 
106  Duffield  street.  Brooklyn.  Eight  years 
ago,  through  an  accident,  Mr.  Keenan,  who 
was'  a  builder  and  boss  mason,  lost  the  use 
of.  his  eyes.  The  money  .that  he  had  saved 
to  be  spent  in  his  old  years  was  used  in  try-' 
ing  to  set  him  cured  of  his  affliction.  His 
wife  insisted  that  every  dollar  that  the 
couple  had- saved  up  should  be  spent  to  re- 
store the  sight  that  once  the,  old  man  pos- 

SCSSGd. 

Skilful  treatment  failed  to  bring  the  re- 
ouired  result  and  about  two  years  ago  the 
old  couple  moved  to  the  Duffield  street  ad- 
dress Through  odd  jobs  Mrs.  Keenan,  who 
is  ftfty>t"nree  years  old,  managed  to  make 
living' expenses,  and,  although  blind  anu 
feeble  the  former  ouilder  was  happy  as  long 
as  he' knew  his  wife  was  near  nim.  Since 
she  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  however, 
he  has  been  moroseand  despondent  and  his 
only  caretakers  now  are  his  neighbors  who. 
knowing  him  in  better  times,  are  now  re- 
turning  some  of  the  favors  that  he  did  for 

Although  his  wife,  in  the  City  Hospital,  is 
in  a  serious  condition  and  may  never  be  able 
to  leave  the  institution  again,  the  husband 
does  not  know  it.  He  does  know,  however, 
that  she  was  shot  several  nights  ago  by 
•some  boys,  who,  anxious  to  become  marks- 
men with  a  pistol,  stood  in  the  window  of 
their  home  in  Bridge  street  and  began 
shooting  at  flower  pots  in  the  yard  of  the 
Keenans.  One  of  the  bullets  struck  Mrs. 
Keenan  in  the  back  while  she  was  sitting  at 
the  supper  table.  With  a  groan  the  old  lady 
sank  to  the  floor,  and  the  husband,  hearing 
her  cry,  groped  his  way  through  the  hall- 
way   where  he  called  assistance. 

The  old  people  kissed  each  other  affection- 
ately before  the  woman  was  taken  to  the 
City  Hospital.  _ '" '-"■■    ,..-.' 

The   surgeons  say   that   owing  to   the   age 

AND    HAMPSHIRE    EX5K&^*^^^-"  ^JE 

Keenan,  in  speaking^of  his  ease  last^  night. 


AUGUST   16,   1902. 

aoumiMfTOH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  the  Blind. — The 
annual  outing  was  held  on  Thursday  in  laat  week,  the 
total  cost  beiDg  very  kindly  defrayed  by  the  Mayor. 
The  party  of  forty-five,  consisting  of  ■  the  blind,  their 
"  guides,"  the  honorary  workers,  and  about  eight)  of 
the  Town  Band,  started  at  2.30  p.m.  from  the  band 
room,  Onslow-road,  Bevois  Town,  for  the  Green 
Dragon  Inn,  Brook,  where  they  arrived  at  4.30.  After 
a  short  stroll  tea  was  served.  The  food  was  both 
good  and  sufficient,  thanks  to  the  first-class  catering 
of  Mr.  Young,  the  landlord.  After  tea,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Hubert  Hake), 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Mayor  for  his  great  kindness,  and  musical  honours 
were  accorded  him,  three  cheers  being  also  given  for 
the  Mayoress.  After  tea  a  few  of  the  party  went  to 
Rufus's  Stone,  and  others  stopped  to  hear  the  splendid 
music  of  the  band.  A  start  for  home  was  made  at  7.4-5, 
the  journey  being  enlivened  by  the  band.  A  stop 
was  made  at  the  Mayor's  private  house,  where  he  and 
the  Mayoress  were  again  cheered.  Home  was  reached 
at  9.30,  all  having  enjoyed  the  treat.  The  brakes 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Humby,  of  Northam,  and  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Bucksey,  22,  ChS-road,  Bevois  Town.  Funds  are 
much  needed  for  the  work  of  the  association,  and  will 
be  gladly  received  by  Miss  Greenfield  (hon.  secretary), 
3,  Westwood-road,  and  Mr.  Hake  (hon.  superinten- 
dent), 67,  Earfs-road,  Bevois  Town. 


said   that   he   expected   to   see  his  helpmate 
asain  in  a  few  days.   . 

•'She  sends  me  encouraging  words  even 
day,"  said  the  old  mam  "and  I  know  that 
she  will  soon  be  with  trie.  While, everybody 
has  been  kind  to  me,  I  miss  her  ever  so 
much." 


lnmbus.  says  id 


a  letter  to  The  llepos- 
-jn  this  school,  hoard,  and  tu- 
ftkln  are  tree  to  the  blind  of  Oh.o  who 


i*o  rKnnnLin  si.,  ousiun. 


«■■■■■ 


iFrom  . 


—THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  JOURNAL, 


III  PUGILIST 

Iraie  Landlord 
Wields  Stick 


MO  BATTERS  UP  TENANT 


Spi  cial  to  The  News. 

Athol.  Aug.  20.— That  a  blind  man 
may  sometimes  be  a  good  scrapper  and 
lie  better  of  an  opponent  who  has 
good  eyesight  as  well  as  the  use  of  his 
other  senses,  limbs  and  other  parts  of 
his  body  can  be  attested  by  residents 
a  portion  of  South  street,  who  had  a 
chance  to  >,\  it  ness  a  scrap  Monday  night 
in  which  the  participants  were  a  blind 
man  by  the  name  of  Parker  and  an- 
other man  by  the  name  of  Burdiek. 

The  fight  came  off  at  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  Parker  early  Monday  night. 
It  was  started  while  Burdiek,  who  owns 

the   house,   was  paying  a  visit  to  his 
tenant.     The   latter   was.  sitting  on  a 
lawn   in  front  of  the  house  when  his 
landlord    hove   in   sight.       The    latter 
jsays  he  went  to  collect  rent  and  did 
not  get  it  and  was  told  that  he  l.vould 
never  get  it.    Others  say  that  Burdiek 
went  to  the  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Parker  and  other  members 
of  his  family  leave  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house  for  which,  he  paid,  or  wai 
supposed  to  pay,  rent  to  Burdiek.    Bur- 
diek says  that  he  had  no  sooner  asked 
Parker  for  money  than  the  latter  arose 
o  nd  after     using     vigorous     language 
?  .truck  him  over  the  nose  with  a  heavy 
valking  stick  which  he  carries.    Other 
:  lories  are  to  the  effcet  that  Burdiek 
)c,gan  the  row  by  punching  Parker  in 
,he  face   and   that  the  latter   did  nob 
ise  his  stick  upon  Burdiek  until  the 
atter   had   assaulted   him..     All   agree 
.hat,  the  rumpus  was  not  long  in  prog- 
■ess  when  the  sightless  man  had  Bur- 
lick  on  the  defensive.    In  a  short  time 
le  had  him   on   the   ground   and   was 
anding  rights  and  lefts  upon  Burdick's 
Jacs  until  there  were  cuts  and  bruises 
ta,  said  face  that,  will  not  entirely  dis- 
appear from  view  for  a  week  or  two  at 
.east.    The  damage  was  there  all  right 
Lnd  Burdiek  was  exhibiting  his  injuries 
,o  hos  friends  yesterday.     He  lid  not 
lave  much  trouble  in  exhibiting  them, 
is  he  had  only  to  appear  in  thejpres- 
jnee  of  anyone  with  even  fair  eyesight 
!o  have  the   injuries  immediately  no- 
ticed.    He  did'have  a  little  work  ex- 
plaining bow  he  got.  them  and  he  re- 
ated  the  story  of  his  battle  substantial- 
y  as  above.    He  explained  that  he  was 
n    no    condition    for   a.   fight,    having 
jee.n  sick  for  quite  awhile  and  not  hav-' 
,ng    any    too   .much    strength      to    get 
irouml  to  say  nothing  of  taking  such 
Violent  exercise  as  would  be  required 
in  an   encounter    with   Parker.     In  so 
far  as  the     strength     was     concerned 
Parker  had  all  the  better  of  it  and  he 
cept.  using  that  advantage  till  he  was 
i  uUeil  from  the  prostrate  Burdiek. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22.  1902. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
BENWELL  DENE. 
The  folio-wing  is  a  summary  of  His  Majesty's  In- 
spector's report  on  the  .above  school  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  May,  1902: — "The  course  of  instruction 
carried  out  ki  thds  school  «ippears  well  edaptedl  to 
compensate  for  the  iota  of  light  by  'a  special-  cultiva- 
tion of  tho  senses  of  touch  and  hearing.  The  careful 
training  of  the  former  eenee  ie  particularly  evident  in 
the  good  knowledge  of  geography  attained  (by  means 
of  modelling  in  Band,  and  the  use  of  some  excellent 
relief  maps  specially  made  by  the  governor  of  Hhe 
inatututiou.  as  -well  as -fay  the  various  CMuuuai  occu<oa-_ 

(ions  successfully  practised.  That,  the  exercise  of  the 
memory  andi  the  training  of  the  ear  are  receiving  uue 
attention  as  seen  in  the  accurate  and-  well  expressed 
recitation  oi_ an  abundance  of  well  selected  poetry, 
and  iu  the  arristio  vocal  rendering  of  some  rather 
diffioult  pieces  of  music  Mental  calculation,  so  im- 
portant to  the  blind,  is  oarefully  and  successfully 
cultivated,  and  the  older  children,  all  except  the  in- 
fants, from  whom  as  yet  little  can  be  expected,  read, 
according,  .to  their  various  olasses,  easily  and  in- 
telligently. The  small  amount  of  bodily  exercise 
naturally  available  for  the  blind  is  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  physical  training  vigorously  carried  out." 
The  grant  earned  by  .the  pupils  amounted  to  £249  18s. 


From 


C.AT1 


Date 


AUG  2 


S^       The   BWnd   Entertain. 

An  entertainment  by  several  blind 
persons  of  »the  city  was  given,  at  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless  Thursday 
evening.  They  were  assisted  by 
Miss  Laura  Stroud,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
as  soprano  soloist,  and  Miss  Burch 
in  recitations.  A  musical  entertain- 
ment was  also  given  by  the  blind 
Shale  sisters  Thursday  evening  in  the 
M.  E.  church  at  Montoursville.  They 
were  assisted  by  a  blind  lady  from 
Philadelphia,  and'  home  talent.  Misses  i 
Martha  Harman,  Marion  Lucas,  Edna, 
Else  and  Fannie  Weaver  sang  and 
Edith  Ramsey  and  Edythe  Bennett  ra£  i 
cited.  / 


aosToWii&fcJS" 

23 

Date  19C>2« 

The  Free  Publication  Association  for  the  Blind  recently  in- 
corporated without  capital  stock  at  Milwaukee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  possible  the  free  distribution  of  reading  matter  in  em- 
bossed characters  among  blind  people,  has  for  president  Joseph 
Gockel,  publisher  since  1900  of  the  Weekly  Review,  printed  in 
embossed  characters  by  the  New  York  print  system,  which  is 
much  simpler  than  the  Braille  and  is  understood  by  most  of  the 
blind  people.  Mr.  Gockel  is  twenty-nine  years  old,  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  is  well  educated  and  has  spent  the  las;  two 
and  a  half  years  in  working  on  his  paper  without  any  compensa- 
tion. In  an  interview  he  said:  "There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  seventy  thousand  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  have  been 
taught  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  various  schools  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  but  who,  after  leaving  school, 
are  left  without  anything  to  read.  Reading  matter  in  the  raised 
letter  is  very  expensive  and  out  of  the  reach  of  persons  of  moder- 
;  ate  means.  You  can  form  an  idea  of  the  high  prices  which  pre- 
vail when  I  tell  you  that  a  history  of  the  United  States  that  costs 
one  dollar  in  ordinary  print  is  sold  for  ten  dollars  in  the  edition 
for  the  blind.  The  object  of  the  Weekly  Review  is  to  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  world  and  with  each  other,  and  this  last  feature 
is  of  enough  importance  to  deserve  special  attention."  When 
the  Weekly  Review  was  established  early  in  1000  there  was  only 
one  other  paper  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  that  was 
a  monthly  published  in  Philadelphia.  Now  there  are  a  Sunday 
school  weekly  and  four  monthlies  in  this  country,  and  a  monthly 
publication  in  Canada. 


gB 


Date 

/  Children  Born  Blind.  j    ^^    gl^ssMiy   praot,ise,cl.     Ttbat  the   exercise    of 

The  startling  cnarge  that  many  ^  ffioniol.y  and  the  training  of  the  ear  are  receiving 
New  York  children  are  born  blind  in,  dug  attentioo  is  seen  in  the  accurate  and  well-ex- 
subterranean  apartments  under  prass6cl  recitation  of  an  abundance  of  well-selected 
great  office  buildings  in  New  York  poetry,  and  in  the  arti.tie  vocal  rendering  of  some 
because  their  mothers  for  years  have ,  rather  difficult  pieces  of  mu,ie.  Mental  calculation, 
Decau»e  ™e  J  made  I  so  important  10  the  blind,    is  carefully  and  suocess- 

never  s-een   the  light   of   day  is  made  '  ^^^  and   Vaa  old6,  chiidren,  all  except 

by  Rev.  Dr.  David  M.  Steele,  one  ot  I  ^  infantSj  {rom  whom  a3  yet  little  can  be  expected, 
the  curates  of  St.  Bartholomew's  rea(j  a00Ording  to  their  various  classes,  easily  apd 
parish  Dr  Steele  says:  "How  many  1  intelittently.  The  small  amount  of  bodily  exercise 
know  that  some  of  the  great  office  naturally  available  for  the  blind  is  implemented  by 
kiiuw     iiidu  c  „„„.   ,  a  oourve  of  uhysioa    training  vigorously  canned  out." 

buildings  have   under     them     apai  t-    » £"£££.  JJ^ri  by  the  pU,plis  am0unted  to  £249 


frig  her  own  affairs  in  spite  of  her 
misfortune  is  wonderful.  Her  re- 
maining senses  are  marvelously  acute. 
and  it  seems  to  people  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  her  almost  un- 
canny, her  cognizance  of  everything 
going  on  around  her.  On  one  occasion 
recently,  when  her  companion  was 
away  at  dinner  time,  the  butler,  eith- 
er by  intent  or  carelessness,  failed  to 
place  the  flowers  on  the  dinner  table, 
acording  to  his  custom.  If  he  ex- 
pected to  evade  the  duty  he  was  mis- 
taken. The  mistress  of  the  house  had 
hardly  entered  the  dining  room  when 
she  discovered  the  omission.  "James," 
she  said,  "you  have  forgotten  the  flow- 
ers tonight." 


ments  "for  50  families,  and  that  in 
these  families  children  are' sometimes 
born  blind,  because  their  mothers  for 
whole  years  never  see  daylight?  How, 
many  know  that  on  the  roofs  of 
these  buildings  there  are  families  of 
janitors  whose  six-year-old  children 
have  never  stepped  upon  the, 
ground?"  Dr.  Steele  is  an  authority 
on  life  on  the  east  side  and  in  the 
tenement  districts. 
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Date 


BIJHD 


AUG  23  1902  

.  FATHER  SUES 
FOR  LOSS  OF  HIS  SON. 


in 


The    Boy  Who     Led 
Killed  Saving   Hi 


iHim     About   Was 
from  a  Train. 


Suit  for  $10,000  di&lagesjto:  the  death  of 
his  ten-year-old  so*/villpE  F.  McCarthy, 
was  begun  In  T1-  n  Mfrml'^'  Court  at  White  | 
Plains  yesterday  by  William  J.  McCarthy 
against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford   Railroad   Company. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  who  was  made  totally' 
blind'  by  a  blast  at  Greenwich  several 
years  ago,  greatly  depended  on  his  son  to 
"lead  him  around  his  home  at  Port  Chester, 
on  the  Sound.  Ou  April  24  last  the  boy 
was  killed  by  a  train  while  saving  bis 
father  from  being  run  down   by  it. 


NEWCASTLE  DALLY  JOURNAL. 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  190^ 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  BLIND.  | 

It    was    most,    interesting    reading,    the    account    in 
yes  erday's  "Journal"  of  His  Mary's  Inspector  ,  re- 

turned  to  the  account  of  knowledge  m  the  case  of 
t;    Hnd     Geography  is  taught  by  modelling  m  sand 

t^Ccas^^oT^rknd.adniir^ 
managed. 


The   other    day   a  newspaper   man   discovered   a 

blind  typewriter,  and  many  people  marvelled  that  a 

person  who  could  not  see  should  be  able  to  use  the 

ordinary  machine  without  any  special  equipment  in 

the  way  of  raised  letters  on  the  keys     Yet  scores  of 

boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  every  day  in  the  bhnd 

asylums  and  schools  to  use  the  instrument  as  a  part 
of  their  education.  Blind  boys  do  even  more  won- 
derful things  than  ttat-or  at  least  some  people  may 
consider  them  more  remarkable.  They  play  cricke 
and  skittles,  ride  bicycles,  and  go  through  all  the 
"ua!  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  as  sighted  boys 
do. 

A  Cricket  Match. 

While  on  a  visit  to  a  blind  asylum  recently  I  wit- 
nessed a  quite  exciting  cricket  match  between  die 
meland  fL  boys,  and  they  were  for  the  most  par 
men  ana  toe    j ,  &  fielding  as  some 

^iriH'seen,  writes  a  lady  contributor 

Thickets  were  ^^J^^^  ^a  ™^b=  3*   *t  *S 

from  the  playground  wall,  ^£t  injCuKlted  not  so.     The  able-bodied  mus.c.ans  have 

fair  idea  of  the  line,  and  his  own  judgment  ^  the  sole  Hght  t0  play  music  on  the  streets 

I  tie  distance.    The  ball  was  of  wicker  wor^  Pittsburg, 

^th  rTttlin-  tins,  and  the  batsman  judged  bj   the  McAleege    ha-3    stated    tnat    he    has    as 

we  it  was  to  bump,  and  how  it  would  r.se I  atny  for  the  unfortunate  class 

souna  where  it  wast            *  leamed  the  direction  of  a  „            ne  nas.     Now,   this  may  be  true, 

In  the  same  way  the  Miaer                                     ^..^  &             queer  way  o£  showing 

a  hit.    Bowler,  batsman,   and  ^s?    *         ^  hi.  sympathy  and  it  must  be  understood 

Unazang  accuracy,  and  a  sPeJc*at°r,.a*  ^ere  hand=-  that  a   blind   man   or  disabled  man   can- 

'  would  not  readily  have  detected  how  they  were  nana  ^               fliy     what  th      want  l8 

would  not  re  !  tha  same   right  and  privilege   of   earning 

capped.  >.:.___!-•-  .J I 


'"  INJUSTICE  T0JTHE  BLIND.  ' 

McAleese        Discriminated       Again. 

Worthy      Pittsborg    Musicians 

Favor  of  Foreigners. 

Editor  "Leader":  McAleese  has  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  commence  at  once 
and  clean  out  the  city  of  speak-easies 
a"d  disreputable  houses.  This  would  be 
a  noble  act  on  the  part  of  that  gentle- 
man if  he  does  it.  But  why  did  he  not 
So  that  long  ago  instead  of  meddling 
himself  with  the  blind  and  crippled  street 
musicians?  Perhaps  he  and  other  offices 
thought  they  would  gain  public  favor  and 
regard  for  driving  the  blind  and  crippled 
musicians  off  of  the  streets  of  Pittsburg. 
But  this  is  where  they  made  a  great  mis- 
take for  every  Intelligent  and  -well-mean- 
ing citizen  knows  and  will  tell  McAleese 
that  these  musicians  are  ,just  the  ones 
who  ought  to  be  allowed  or  given  the 
privilege  of  playing  on  the  streets.  The 
city  councils  passed  an  ordinance  giving 
itinerant  musicians  the  privilege  of 
playing  musical  instruments  on  the  streets 
of  Pittsburg,  and  until  McAleese  took 
possession  of  the  police  department  the 
disabled   musicians   had   the   same   rights 
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SATURDAY,    7VUGUST_23_ 

=  ROYAL    VICTORIA     SCHOOL     FOR 
THE     BLIND 

The  following    is  a  s— ry  of  H.'M.  Inspector's 
'report  on  this  school  for  the  year  ending  31st  May,  . 
tt02V-'"rfie  course  of    instruction   earned    out   in 
i  -,wl  anwars   well  adapted  to  compensate  foi 

I  teS^ht  by  a  special  cultivation  of  ahe  senses 
11  e        ,  ,    ,,.,,,-.     The  careful    training  of   the 

J,!-  r^tieulariy    evident    in    the   good 

I  pledge    ol    geography    attained     by    means     of 
„   .        ,„,.    im]  rhc  use  of  some  excellent  re- 
■-:-,  ally  made  by  „he  governor  of  the.  n- 

Stutio^  aTwell  as  by  the  variou.  manual  oooupa- 


AWONDERFUL   BLIND  GIRL.  1 

There  is  a  wealthy     young    woma 
living    in    Philadelphia   who    has   th 
misfortune  to  be  blind.     When  trave 
ing  as  a  young  girl     she     contract^ 
Roman  fever  in  Italy     and     lost     he 
sight     She  is  the  only  living  membe, 
of  her  immediate  family  now,  and  oc 
cupies  a  handsome  house  in  the  resii 
dence   part    of   the    city.     She    has    a 
companion  who  seldom     leaves     her, 
but  the  ability  she  shows  for  conduct-: 


their    own   living   as    others     are     given. 
Some   of   these  blind   musicians   are.   good 
and  respectable*«itizens  who've  never  had 
a  complaint  made  against  them  and  who 
I  made    a   good    living   for    themselves   and 
families  by  their  hard  and  diligent  street 
j  work.     Now   they   are   refused  -this   right 
I  by   Superintendent  McAleese   and   at   the 
I  same  time   there   are   dirty,    slouchy,   un- 
couth  foreigners   who   are   seen   dally   on 
most  of  the  downtown  and  East  End  dis- 
tricts   playing    on    the     street.     McAleese 
;  says  that  the  street  musicians  must  obey 
|  the  ordinance.    He  also  said  at  the  hear- 
:  ing  of  a  blind  man,  who  was  tried  before 
,  Barney  McKenna  on  the  charge  of  haviiif 
violated  a  city  ordinance,  that  it  was  ut- 
terly Impossible  for  anyone  to  play  music 
:  on   the   streets   of   Pittsburg   without  vio- 
I  lating  the  music  ordinance.     Now,  if  that 
'  statement   is    true,    why   has    not     every 
'  street    musician    been    arrested    on      the 
same  charge.     It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  a  few  of  the  able-bodied  musicians 
arrested,  but  they'went  to  work  again  at 
the  same  business,  while  the  other  class 
were    told   they    could    play    anywhere    in 
!,  the  city.     Now,  this  is  not  Just  or    right. 
i  If    there    were    so    marls'    outsiders    who ' 
came   to   PittBbufg  and  ^jiade   a   nuisance 
of  the  business,  (why  were  they  given  11- 
I  cense  by  the  polite  department  in  the  first 
!  place?    It  looks  rery-  much  as  though  the 
;  department   wanted   to   make   a   nuisance 


out   of   it,   for   they   were  not   ob   _ 
give    license    to    outsiders    or    undesirable 
parties.     But   I   do   think,    and     I'm     ex- 
pressing the  sentiments   of   thousands  of 
good    citizens,    that    It    was    unjust    and 
not  a  humane  act  in  McAleese  to  deprive 
the  respectable  blind  or  crippled  citizen  of 
the  same  right  to  work  for  a  living  that 
he  does  grant  to  the  more   fortunate  class. 
If  McAleese  wants  iO  make  a  good  show- 
ing for  the  department  by  cleaning  up  the 
city  he  had  better  begin  on  a  worse  ele- 
ment  than   the   blind   and   crippled   musl- 
|  cians,    and    he   had   better   begin   at   once, 
I  for   next    spring    will    be    the    end    of    the 
present  ring  rule     in   Pittsburg,    and   the 
present    city   officials   will    be   obliged   to 
seek    positions    elsewhere.      Some  '  people 
can  fool  all  the  people  part  of  the  time  or 
part  of  the  people  all  the  time,   but  they 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all.  the  time. 

A  Citizen.    . 
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OF  A  BIJU&UXBICYCLISTj 


Berkeley  lias  a  young  girl,  who  al- 
though not  quite  rivaling  Helen  Kellei. 
is  still  something  like  that  wonderful 
young  woman  in  the  talent  she  has  dis- 
played, and  the  obstacles  she  has  sur- 
mounted. Her  name  is  Helen  F 
Masow.  Totally  blind,  she  has  still 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  ac- 
complishments, and  has  displayed 
marked  ability  in  music.  She  reads 
music  readily— from  the  notes  for  the 
blind.  With  one  hand  on  the  key- 
board,   she   runs   the   other   over     the 


San    Jose    at   11   o'clock.      That    is   not 
%  fast   time    but   we  -re   not  out 

^ft  hand  on  some   companion's  hand, 
so  thatlmay  not  run  into  any  wagons 

op  the  road.  Then  I  have  my  right 
i  hand  for  my  handlebars.  I  am  ever 
!  so  much  stronger  in  my  right  arm.  We 
rested  a  few  hours  in  San  Jose  ana 
then  started  home.  Friends  did  not 
want  me  to  ride  back,  but  I  was  de- 
termined   to    do    it.      When  I   start   to 


board,    she   runs   the   other   over     the       terrain ra    > «    "■      .  d  work  t0 

raTsed   notes,   playing    first   the   treble    ,  accomplish  anything  Ij  ^  ft 


and  then  the  bass,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  has  memorized  both,  and  plays 
them  together.  She  not  only  plays 
with  that  firm  touch  that  denotes  the 
master  of  the  instrument,  but  she 
puts  soul  into  her  playing,  and  tries 
to  express  by  touch— that  subtle, 
touch  of  the  blind— the  things  she  feels 
so  keenly,  because  she  cannot  see. 

She  as  a  sweet  high  soprano  voice, 
that  rings  clear  and  true,  with  a  note 
of  sadness  in  it.  For  the  past  four 
years  she  has  been  a  pupil  at  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

Next  year  Helen  Masow  will  com- 
plete her  education  in  this  school,  and 
thereafter  devote  her  time  to  music. 

Lately  she  learned  to  ride  the  bi- 
cycle and  with  her  brother,  a  boy  of 
14  she  takes  trips  through  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Recently  she  rode 
with  him  on  her  bicycle  to  ban  Jose, 
and  back  in  the  same  day.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  fatigued  after  this  long 
iournev,  and  does  not  seem  to  thmk 
she  has  done  anything  wonderful. 

She  experienced  no  more  difficulty 
in  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle  than 
those  who  have  their  sight,  and  after 
an  ordinary  amount  of  practice  she 
rode  with  the  ease  of  an  expert. 

One  of  her  brothers  always  sees  her 
to  and  from  the  school,  but  if  she 
wishes  to  come  home  earlier  than  the 
accustomed  time,  she  will  start  out. 
alone  and  reach  home  without  assis- 
tance. 

"We  started  for  San  Jose  at  4:d0 
o'clock  in  the  morning,"  and  the  blind 
hicvclist  "my  brother  Fred  and  1.  He 
is  14  years  old.  The  little  dog  rait 
-'long  with  us.  But  at  Warm  Spring 
the  poor  little  fellow  was  so  tired  we 
had  to  leave  him  there.    We  arrived  at 


the  death  befor  I  would  quit  with  it 
uncompleted.  I  have  been  riding  a 
wheel  only  two  years.  Bunker  HI 
day  of  last  year  I  rode  from  Beikely 
to  Los  Gatos.  That  is  60  miles  m  one 
day.  So  this  Bunker  Hill  day-that  s 
the  17th  of  June-I  was  determined  to 
ride  to  San  Jose  and  back,  making  a 
run  of  102  miles. 

■•Was  I  tired?  Well,  yes,  I  was  tired 
at  the  end.  I  didn't  ache  anywhere 
particularly,  but  you  know  the  .mil 
bicycle  saddle  becomes  as  hard  and  un- 
comfortable as  a  piece  of  iron  after  you 
have  ridden  hour  after  hour.  we 
reached  home  at  12:30  o'clock  at  night 
So  we  were  gone  just  20  hours.  It  was 
a  long  ride,  and  I  shall  never  take  it 
•again.  I  simply  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  it,  and  now  it  is  done  I  am  satis- 
fied." , 

Before  she  was  six  years  old  an  acci- 
dent caused  the  loss  of  one  eye,  and  the 
sight  of  the  other  eye  was  lost  through 
sympathy. 

Helen  was  taught  to  read  with  the 
embossed  letters  and  write  the     point  , 
writing"  for  the  blind.  j 

This  writing  is  done  on  a  little  ma- 
chine similar  to  a  typewriter,  save  in 
the   number   of   its   keys— there   being 
only  six;  yet  by  a  combination  of  dots 
one  may  spell  any  word  in  the  English 
language,  and  some  of  the  best  pupils 
can  write  as  many  as  SO  words  a  min- 
ute.    The  typewriters  look  like  a  toy 
piano,   with   its   six   black   keys   on    a 
white   board.      The   blind    use   this    in 
their  lessons  and  correspondence  with 
each  other. 

But  this  typewriter  for  the  blind 
was  not  sufficient  for  Helen  Masow; 
she  wanted  to  learn  on  the  regulation 
typewriter;     and    now    she    takes    her 


father's  correspondence  from  dicta- 
tion, and  does  even,  perfect  work.  As 
a  tiny  girl  she  would  cut  patterns  for 
her  dolls,  and  make  their  dresses  as  It 
she  had  perfect  sight. 

Four  years  ago,  while  her  mother 
was  sick  at  the  hospital,  she  cut,  fit- 
ted and  made  her  baby  brother  a 
dress,  to  surprise  her  mother  on  her 
home-coming.  She  will  help  about  the. 
house,  and  attend  to  her  own  wants 
without  bothering  anyone.  She  cto- 
chets,  and  at  present  is  making  her 
mother  a  shawl. 

But  what  seems  one  of  her  most 
marvelous  accomplishments  is  her 
ability  as  a  card  player,  especially  at 
whist.  She  has  her  own  deck  o£ 
cards,  which  she  has  marked  in  the 
corners  by  pin  pricks.  She  marks  the 
numbers,  etc.,  and  also  has  a  mark  to 
designate  suit. 

She  deals  the  cards,  then  runs  her 
fingers  rapidly  over  those  she  holds, 
and  her  delicate  touch  enables  her  to 
know  every  one  of  the  thirteen. 

As  each  card  is  played  she  touches 
it  in  the  corner,  w-here  she  has  marked 
it,  and  without  the  face  of  one  card 
having  been  photographed  on  the 
retina  of  her  eyes  she  can,  by  mem- 
ory alone,  keep  track  of  every  card 
that  has  been  played;  and  all  this 
without  delay  or  marring  the  pleasure 
of  the  other  players. 

But  there  are  times/  when  her  sensi- 
tive fingers  tire  of  touching  letters, 
just  as  our  eyes  tire  of  looking  at 
them,  and  she  has  to  rest  them,  just 
as  we  rest  our  delicate  organs  of 
sight  when  they  are  overworked. 

She  has  added  to  her  other  accom- 
plishments that  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing German,  and  yet  this  pretty  blind 
girl,  with  the  fluffy  blonde  hair  and 
the  fresh  complexion,  does  not  look  in 
the  least  overworked,  although  she 
has  probably  put  more  hard  labor  and 
study  into  her  young  life  than  any 
other  girl  of  her  age  in  California,  for 
she  is  only  eighteen,  and  despite  her 
blindness,  will  graduate  at  the  usual 
age  for  a  high  school  student,  and  i3 
an  accomplished  musician,  a  cyclist, 
typewriter,  German  scholar,  and  seam- 
stress besides. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Institution  Suffers  Through 
Lack  of  Patronage. 


INMATES  ARE  GOOD  WORKMEN 


Sale  for  Their  Products  Would  Keep 
Them  Busy  and  Happy  and  Also  Would 
Help  to  Support  a  Worthy  Charity- 
Willing  to  Work,  and  Miserable  When 
Idleness  Is  Forced  Upon  Them. 


There  are  doubtless  few  institutions  in 
Washington  more  deserving  of  good  will 
and  support  than  the  Home  for  the  Blind. 
conducted  at  915  E  street  northwest  by 
the  Aid  Association  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  of  the  regularly  orsanized 
and  duly  chartered  charitable  organiza- 
tions of  the  District.  This  home  was  es- 
tablished several  years  ago,  ano 
since  been  undep  the  management  of  Mrs. 
Giddings,  the  matron,  a  kind  lady  who  is 
making  charity  her  life  work,  and  who 
receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  salary  or 
remuneration  for  managing  and  conduct- 
ing the  home. 


J 


I 


At  present  the  institution  has  nine  in- 
mates, five  males  and  four  females,  who 
are  as  comfortably  situated  as  they  would 
be  were  they  living  in  their  own  homes. 
The  rooms  are  models  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  well  furnished  and  daily  attended 
to  under  the  watchful  eye  and  painstaking 
care  of  Mrs.  Giddings,  who  spares  no  ef- 
fort in  making-  the  inmates  comfortable 
and  happy. 

SVieh  excellent  institutions,  hoiwever, 
cannot  be  operated  without  support. 
Moreover,  no  matter  how  well  situated  | 
they  may  be,  the  sightless  inmates  cannot 
long  remain  happy  unless  they  have  some- 
thing with  which  to  occupy  both  minds 
and  hands. 

Are  Excellent  Workmen. 
The  men  of  the  institution  manufacture 
excellent  brooms  of  all  sizes,  cane  chairs, 
and  make  and  renovate  mattresses,  while 
the  women  turn  out  dust  cloth  bags, 
■weave  belts,  knit  -wash  rags,  and  manu- 
facture many  other  things  of  daily  use  in 
the  household,  for,  though  their  eyes  are 
sightless,  their  fingers  are  deft  and  their 
industry  is  truly  surprising.  The  people 
of  Washington,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  the  produce  of  the  institu- 
tion is  for  sale,  and  the  result  is  that 
these  poor  people  are  for  a  part  of  their 
time  miserable  for  want  of  something  to 
keep  their  fingers  busy,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  funds  for,  carrying  on  the-work 
dwindle  because  the  goods  the  inmates 
make  lie  unsold. 

In  the  hope.  of.  remedying  this  state  of 
affairs,    Mrs.    Giddings    and   her    charges 
ere  making  an  appeal  for  patronage — not 
for   charity.     If    the    people    of   the    city, 
she   says,    will   only    think   of   this    insti- 
tution when  they  neerLa  broom  or  a  belt 
or  some  other  small  article,  and  purchase 
what  they  need   from   the   Home,   it  -will 
result    in    happiness   for   the   inmates   and 
a  much  mere  liberal  sum  of  money  with 
which   to   conduct  the  institution. 
Home  an  Interesting  Place. 
Viewed    in    a   general   light,    the   Home 
is  very  interesting.  The  inmates  are  most-; 
ly   people   of   advanced  years,    and   many 
of   them    have  in  their  day  been   in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.     They  are  all 
as    cheerful    as    so    many    children    when 
they    have    work;  more  so,  in  fact,  than 
one  would  expect.    The  workshop  is  in  the 
rear   of   the   large,   well-ventilated   house, 
and    here,    when    business    is      good,      the 
workmen,    with    their    piles    of    fragrant 
broom-straw   before   them,   ply  the  trade 
of  broom-makers,    turning  out  brooms  at 
market  prices,  and  fully  equal  to  the  best. 
Although    sightless,    it    is    surprising    to 
note    with    what    rapidity    the    fingers    of 
the  workmen  move  while  at  their  labor. 
The   mattress    renovating    plant   occupies 
the    rear,    as   well,    and    the   chair   caning 
is   carried  on   here  also.     The  best  chair 
repairer    is    a    man    of   very    large   build, 
who   of  late  has  been  very  miserable  for 
lack  of  something  to  do.     The  rooms  are 
provided    for   by   divers   church    organiza- 
tions, but    as  for  the  table,  the  Home  has 
to  depend  largely  on  the  earnings  o£  the 
inmates,    who    are    anxious    to   work   and 
able    to    work,    but    who    are    frequently 
idle  because  no  market  can  be  found  for 
their  products 


the  street.    I   never  would  have  believed! 
that   a- blind   man   could     manipulate     a 
shovel  with  such  dexterity  it  I  had  not 
seen  him  do  it. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  perform- 
ances of  this  wonderful  man.  He  built 
his  own  home,  doing  every  bit  of  the 
work  himself.  It  is  a  pretty  L-shaped 
cottage  of  five  rooms,  and  there  is  not  a 
more  comfortable  home  in  Lagrange.  The 
timbers  are  joined  together  perfectly  and 
there  is  not  a  single  mistake  or  blunder 
in  either  the  foundation  or  the  super- 
structure. In  the  winter  time  he  chops 
wood  in  the  forests  near  Lagrange.  When 
he  concludes  a  day's  work  he  hides  his 
ax  in  the  woods  and  the  next  morning 
he  does  not  experience  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty in  finding-  the  ax.  More  remark- 
able still  is  his  ability  to  pick  up  small 
objects  on  the  street.  If  some  one  lays  a 
silver  dollar  on  the  sidewalk  and  tells 
him  within  fifty  feet  of  where  it  Is  he 
can  easily  go  to  that  part  of  town  and 
find  it.  He  is  very  handy  with  tools  and 
makes  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows  and 
chairs  and,  in  fact,  almost  anything  ex- 
cept an  ass  handle.  He  says  he  would 
much  rather  undertake  to  make  a  wagon 
than  an  ax  handle.  He  formerly  kept 
cows  and  would  drive  them  home  through 
the  streets  and  alleys  without  any  bother 
at  all.  Not  unfrequently  he  walks  to 
Albion,  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles 
across  country,  or  by  the  railroad  to 
Sturgis,  Mich.,Jor  Wolcottville,  Ind.  He 
makes  such  trips  after  night.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  in  Lagrange  whom  he  does 
not  know  by  voice.  The  extraordinary 
things  that  he  accomplishes  daily  are  a 
source  of  constant  wonder  to  his  towns- 
men, but  one  glance  at  his  sunken  and 
sightless  orbs  convinces  every  one  that  he 
Is  totally  blind.  It  has  now  been  thirty 
years  since  he  completed  a  term  of  five 
years  at  the  Institute  for  the  blind  at 
Indianapolis.  When  asked  the  secret  of 
his  ability  to  do  so  many  things  he  said: 
"I  have  no  secret.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  get  along,  but  somehow  it  is  natural 
for  me  to  do  anything  thSt  any  one  else 
does.  Instead  of  seeing  objects  I  hear 
.them.  That  may  sound  strange,  but  it  Is 
true.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to  meet  you 
on  the  street  and  you  were  to  remain 
perfectly  motionless  I  could  hear  you. 
That  .sense  of  hearing  prevents  me  from 
bumping  into  anybody,  or  colliding 
with  any  object.  I  could  hear  a  dead  man 
or  an  inanimate  object  just  as  readily  as 
a  live  man.  I  have  worked  hard  for  fifty 
years  and  today  I  do  not  have  a  stiff 
Joint,  an  ache  or  a  pain.  There  is  just 
one  thing  that  I  haven't  done  and  that  I 
Intend  to  do  and  that  is  to  learn  to  ride  a 
bicycle."  jr 
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f  (By    Louis   Ludlow.) 

LAGRANGE,    Ind..    Aug.    a.-ProbaWy 
the   most   remarlcat.to,  MM  .man   m   the 
United    States    lives    in    Lagrange^       His 
name   is   Hammond   Merrifteld.      At     the 
early   age  of  eighteen  months  he  became 
totally  blind  as  a  result  of  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  and  he  has  been  as  blind  as 
the   blindest   man   that   ever     lived     ever 
since.     He  Is  now  sixty  years  old        i» 
marvelous  fact  about  the  man  is  .hat  ne  j 
gets  along  in  the  world  just  as  well  as  if  | 
ne  had  perfect  use  of  his  eyes.    Blindness 
has  never  been  a  drawback  to  him,   but 
he  has  spent  a  long  life  doing  the  very 
same  things  that  occupy  the  attention  of 
men  with  sound  optics.    When  I  saw  him 
today  he  was  shoveling  gravel  on  one  of 
the  streets.     He  knew  just  where  to  put 
bis  shovel  in  the  heap  of  gravel  to  fl  1  it 
with  the  least  exertion,  and    he  exercised 
creat  skill  in  scraping  into  a  central  heap 
the   gravel  that  had   drlbbed  about   over 


-v-tj-2-4-^^- 


the  financial  condition  and  surroundings.  This  of- 
ficial. Samuel  Jerome  Bettman,  has  been  calling  on 
these  blind  wards  of  New- York  for  eighteen  years, 
and  knows  every  one  of  them  personally.  Nearly 
all  of  them  recognize  him  by  his  voice  and  touch 
the  moment  he  enters  their  homes,  and  all  are 
deeply  attached  to  Mr.  Bettman,  because  of  his 
never  varying  courtesy  and  tender  sympathy  toward 
them.  They  would  feel  it  a  great  loss  if  anything 
should  deprive  them  of  their  kindly  and  cheering 
visitor. 

Mr.  Bettman  says  that  many  of  them  earn  a 
great  deal  toward  their  own  support,  and  that  it 
Is  wonderful  to  see  the  work  done  by  many  of 
them,  such  as  piano  tuning,  mattress  making  and 
chair  caning  by  the  men.  arid  much  beautiful 
needlework,  embroidery  and  plain  sewing  •  by  the 
women.  When  the  annual  donation  Is  to  be  dis- 
tributed the  beneficiaries  are  all  informed  the- day 
before,  and  the  day  following  the  notice  they  call. 
led  by  their  guides,  at  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  at  the  foot  of  East  Twen- 
ty-sixth-st.,  to  receive  their  share,  which  Is  given 
them  in  gold  coin.  Those  who  are  helpless  Invalids 
or  too  aged  to  go  are  later  called  on  by  Mr.  Bettj 
man,  who  takes  them  their  gift. 
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BLJDjND  ALONE,  HIS 
CAT  PURRS  SYMPATHY. 


"Ned"  Has    Been    Keenan's  Sole 

Companion  Since  Heedless  Boys 

Shot  Old  Man's  Wife. 


One   of   the 


«*-    H^autliul^j**^  y  .     „.    . 


New-York's 


many  char 


of   all 
annual  distribu- 


tion of  $50  each  to  Its  poor  blind,  which  takes  place; 
In  August.  There  ate  some  seven  hundred  appl!-. 
cants  who  are  in  need  of  such  aid,  and  these  do] 
,  not  include  the  blind  who  are  cared  for  in  public  I 
or  private  homes  or  institutions.  There  is  one 
beneficiary  who  has  received  the  gift  for  forty-five 
years. 

These  poor  "veiled  ones"  are  of  all  nationalities, 
but  the  most  are  of  Irish  and  German  birth.  To 
be  beneficiaries  they  must  be  either  native  born  or 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  constant  residents  of  the  city  for  two  years 
at  least. 

Each  applicant  Is  first  examined  by  an  expert 
oculist  employed  by  the  city,  and  his  application  is 
filed  later.  Each  is  visited  by  an  official  of  the 
Out  Door  Poor  Department,  who  calls  to  Investigate 


. 

All  day  yesterday  blind  Joilui  Keenan, 
of  No.  106  Duffleld  street.  I  Brooklyn, 
walked  up  and  dowto.  in  fnpnt  of  his 
home  asking  neighbors  f/ff  jinrtwnation 
o'  his  wife.  She  fa  lyirp  Ijf  unto| death 
In  the  Brooklyn  /Hospital?* wh^T  sine  Is 
to  undergo  an  operation Tfrrxhe  removal 
of  a  bullet  shot  into  her  back  by  neigh- 
borhood boys  while  at  play. 

"Have  you  iheard  how  she  Is?"  asked 
the  old  man  again  and  again,  as  some 
neighbor  passed  and  spoke  to  him. 

"Now  that  she  is  gone  I  have  no  one 
in  the  house  but  Ned,"  (he  said.  Ned  is 
his  big  tomcat  and  was  the  favorite  of 
the  blind  man's  wife.  He  followed  the 
aged  couple  around  wherever  they  went. 

"The  day  that  my  wife  was  shot,"  said 
the  blind  man,  as  he  leaned  against  his 
doorpost  yesterday  and  cast  his  sightless 
eyes  up  and  down  the  street,  "she  was 
sitting  by  the  table.  Ned  was  on  the 
floor  purring.  I  allers  like  to  hear  Ned 
purr.  To  a  blind  man  there  is  a  strange 
feeling  of  contentment  in  the  purring  of 
his  cat.  Ned  was  on  the  floor  when  the 
shot  came  in  through  the  window.  Wife 
leaned  heavily  against  the  table  and 
said,   'Husband,  I'm  shot.' 

"At  that  the  cat  leaped  upon  the  table 
and  spit  at  the  open  window  where  the 
shot  had  come  through.  Then  he  went 
out  through  it  like  a  flash  and  flew  at 
the  boys  in  the  yard  like  one  possessed. 
Cats  are  as  Intelligent  as  men  are.  Since 
they  carried  my  wife  off  to  the  hospital 
Ned  has  kept  close  to  me  all  the  time. 
I  can't  walk  out  but  he  leads  me.  She 
used  to  do  it,  but  now  the  cat  does  It. 

"That  cat  is  just  like  company  since 
wife  has  been  took  away.  This  morn- 
ing a  man  came  in  and  said  that  he  had 
read  in  The  World  about  my  wife  get- 
ting shot.  He  gave  me  $10  and  said  that 
he  was  a  Brooklyn  judge.  He  saw  the 
cat  and  wanted  to  buy  him.  At  that 
Ned  ran  under  the  bed  and  spit  like  mad 
when  we  tried  to  coax  him  out.  No,  sir, 
that   cat   ain't   going   to   leave   me. 

"But  what  do  you  really  think?  Will 
my  wife  get  well?  If  she -dies  I  will 
lie  right  down  and  stop  being.  Don't 
want  to  live  after  she  is  gone,  not  even 
for  Ned's  sake." 

At  the  hospital  they  gave  no  hope  for 
the  woman.  The  boys  who  accidentally 
shot  her  are  waiting  In  jail. 


tvoM  i  <Le  wee  "~\^\e<^V  a-\u .    V^^H,^^ 
70  MAKE  THE  BUND  SEE 


Unless  the  optic  nerve  Is  really  thoroughly  destroyed  sight  can  be  restored 
by  means  of  tie  wonderful  new  Ophthalmo-oscillater.  This  Is  the  claim  of  Dr. 
IT.  T  Gai}J*.  a  thoroughly  reliable,  prominent,  conservative  eye  specialist  of 
Baltimore,  Mel.  He  has  many  wonderful  cures  to  back  up  the  claims  of  his 
ne.  U.  S.  Senator  Money  testifies  to  a  complete  cure  of  failing  sight  that 
bids  fair  to  necessitate  his  retirement  from  public  life.  John  Conden,  a  blind 
millionaire  race  track  owner,  is  another  extraordinary  cure. 
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A  New  Weitixg   System  fob  the  Blind. — 
."he  American  Consul  at   Roubaix  describes  in  a  recent 
aport  a  new  and  improved  system  of  enabling  the  blind 
o  write.    He  says  that  in  1829  the  Braille  machine  made 
•eading   possible  to  the  blind .     This  is  composed  of  a 
aetal  frame  with  a  movable  copper  reglet,  which  slides 
..cross    the    framo.    This   reglet   is  pierced  at  regular 
aitervals  by  little  holes  in  squares  of  six  ;  there  are  24 
qaares  on  the   reglet,  and  each  square  is   capable  of 
forming   a  letter.    A  thick  sheet  of    paper  is  placed 
on    the     frame    between    the    reglet  and  a  sheet  of 
zinc,   on  which  are  depressions   corresponding  to    the 
■little  holes  in  the   reglet.     The  writer   uses  the  left 
[hind  as  a.  guide  and  with  a  pointed  instrument;  which  he 
'passes  into  the  holes  of  the  reglet,  forms  depressions   in 
the  paper  that  appear  in  relief  on  the  opposite   side. 
'JTiese  dots  form  the  letters.    When  one  line  is  finished, 
that  is,  when  the  end  of  the  frame  is  reached,   he  moves 
the  paper  and  begins  another  line,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Since  the  characters  must  be  read  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  one  on  which  they  are  formed,  the  writing  must 
be  from  right  to   left.    The  blind  most  therefore  learn 
two  alphabets,  one  for  the  formation  of  letters  from  the 
wrong  side,  and  one  for  reading  them  from  the  right.  As 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  fastened  to  the  frame,  it  must  bo 
removed  to  correct  a  mistake.    The  new  invention  per- 
mits the  blind  writer  to   write  as  he  reads,  from  left  to 
right.    He   can  thus  correct  as  he  writes,  without  dis- 
placing the   paper.     He  has  but  one  alphabet  to  learn, 
which  he  can  acquire  in  six  lessons.     M.  DnssawL  the 
inventor,   uses   the  pointed  instrument  and  Teglet  for 
writing,  but,  instead"  of  passing  through  the  holes  into 
depressions  in  the   paper  below,  this  instrument  simply 
presses   on  small  mobile  keys,  which  are  below,  and  in 
their  turn  press  on  raised  metal  points,  which  take  the  , 
place   of  the  hollows  in  the   zinc  plate  of  the  Braille  . 
machine.    The   characters  formed  are  thus  in  relief  on 
tho    side    of    the    writer,  who    can  verify   his   writing 
withont    displacing    tho    paper.     In  addition  to   these 
advantages,  the  blind  can  calculate  arithmetically,  which 
was  not  possible  under  tie  Braille   system.    There   is  no 
metal  plate,  and  the  paper  is  much  thinner.  The  machine 
can  be  folded  up  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  it  is. 
considered  a  sreat  boon,  to  the  blind* 


BOY  IS  TOTALLY  BLIND. 

Bright  Youngster  Turned  Over  to 

The  Mission  Home's^  Care,  f 
I  Yesterday  a  pretty  littlef  l^oy  *ho  is 
totally  blind  was  admitted  to  the\/Iis- 
sion  home.  His  name  is  John  Halliard, 
and  lie  is  but  six  years  of  age,  though 
his  father  is  dead.  The  child  was 
brought  to  the  Mission  by  Sam  Gill,  agent 
for  ti  e  stale  institution  for  the  blind,  at 
Nashville,  and  will  later  be  taken  to  that 
place.  He  is  a  bright  little  fellow  and 
not  without  a  touch  of  senilis,  as  lie  dis- 
plays a  great  deal  -of  love  for  music. 
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[osephPulitzerStill  Directs 

His  Vast  Business 

Interests. 


AT  WORK  FROM 

EARLY  MORNING 


Insists  on   Knowing  All  Hap- 
penings Even  to  the  Most 
Minute  Detail. 


KEEPS   READERS   BUSY 


Is  in  Constant  Touch  With  the 

World  and  Possessed  of  Most 

Marvelous  Memory. 


OPINION    OF 
PULITZER. 


Miss  Harriet  Montague  of  New  York 
Is  the  guest  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow. 
Miss  Montague  is  teacher  in  the  ir-sSitu- 
tlon  for  the  blind. . 

THh.  COMMERCIAL    TRIBUNE, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Z7  Ausust  1902 

HIS  GREAT  ENERGY 
IS  UNIMPAIRED  M 

TOTAL  BLINDNESS 


BY  OTTO  CARMICHAEL. 

Special  Despatch  to  Commercial  Tribune. 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  26.— "Joseph  Pulitzer 
Is  the  most  Intelligent  man  I  ever  met." 
This  is  the  sentence  W.  K.  Vanderbllt 
used  in  describing 
VANDERBILT'S,  the  editor  of  one  of 
New  York' 3  great 
newspapers.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  meas- 
ure the  full,  or  even 
careless,  meaning  of  this  sentence.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt's  judgment  of  men  13  usually 
very  good.  He  knows  to  the  limit  what 
the  power  of  understanding  and  reason 
can  accomplish  in  this  restlesa  world. 
iThe  man  of  whom  he  was  speaking  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
■world.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  blindness  he  directs  a  great  newspa- 
per  and    manages    other  great   affairs    of 
business.     The  curious  person  might  like 
to  know  that  as  a  boy  he  slept  penniless 
In  Madison  Square  Park  and  did  not  know 
•where    he    would    get    his    next    meal,    or 
any  meal.    Further  along  he  was  a  wait- 
er, and,  I  think,  a  coachman,  doing  what- 
ever   he    could    to    earn    a   living.      Those 
are   Interesting,   but   they  apply   to   thou- 
sands,   perhaps    to    millions.      The    news- 
paper   reader    who    sees    this    paragraph 
may   be   certain    that   at    the    moment    of 
his    reading   this   there  are   one,    two   or 
three    hundred    sleeping   penniless    In    the 
park.      Pulitzer    was    not    so    poor    when 
I»e    was    sleeping    in    the    park    with    no 
Ucod  as  he  is  now  with  fifty  millions.  Then 
Ihe   had   ambition,    enough   for   ten,    twen-  J 
ity   or  a  hundred   men   to   feed   on.     Now  I 
!he  has  no  eyes.     What  he  did  to   become  ' 
."what  he  is  falls  short  of  being  as  inter- 
esting as  what  he  does  now. 
•    •    • 
The  blind  editor  of  the  World  has  hornet 
iln  New  York,  L-akewood,  N.  J..  Bar  Har- 
bor, Me.,  Paris.  London  and  Jekyl  Island, 
Ga.     Some   of   these 
are      palaces,     some  OWNS 

fine     country     seats,  MANY 

some  villas    by     the  .      „ 

seashore,      and       all  numta. 

splendid  places  filled 

•with  beautiful  things  and  suited  to  kingly 
tastes.  He  Is  the  only  man  In  the  world 
who  has  private  apartments  on  an  ocean- 
going ship.  On  the  CelUc,  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  of  the  liners.  he 
has  rooms  which  are  kept  for  him  re" 
manently.  He  rents  them  as  another 
might  a  flat.  No  one  else  ever  uses  them. 
They  form  a  complete  establishment  and 
cost  him  many  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year.  In  addition  to  all  these  he  takes  . 
homes  here  and  there,  and  is  to  have^  a 
permanent  residence  In  Washington.  He 
goes  everywhere  things  are  to  be  seen  and 


:°:^ 


Sees  nothing.  No,  he  goes  everywhere  ex- 
cept to  the  World  office.  He  has  not 
been  there  In  years  and  years— I  think 
not  since  the  new  building  with  Its  gold 
dime  was  erected. 

•    •    « 

When  Mr.   Pulitzer  moves  he   takes,   in 

addition    to    the   members   of   his    family, 

twenty-seven     or     twenty-eight     persons. 

These  are  in  charge 


TRAVELS 

WITH   LARGE 

RETINUE. 


it  count  to  be  rich? 


of  a  chamberlain,  who 
provides  for  every- 
thing under  his  mas- 
ter's orders  and  pays 
for  it  all.  What  does 
Here  is  a  man  who 


is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America  and 
lie  never  touches  a  piece  of  money,  and 
has  not  for  years.  The  hundred  thousand 
dollar  piece  of  tapestry  which  adorns  his 
-Lakewood  home  he  never  has  seen,  and 
old  not  have  the  pleasure  of  bargaining 
tor  its  purchase. 

*  •  » 
In  v-hls  retinue  of  private  secretaries  are 
a  man  or  two  from  the  newspaper  offic» 
readers,  valets,  grooms  who  can  be 
trusted  to  ride  with  .him,  musicians,  ac- 
countants and  general  utility  men  of  one 
™™<  an°ther.      There     are     constant 

2E  ?.f?.tnd  80ings  ot  men  wh°  have  to 
do  with  the  great  world  of  affairs.    He  re- 

W,?8  w  S,tat,e  .a"d  ls  a  most  arable 
host.  He  is  Interested  in  everything  In 
the  world,  and  will  stand  for  almost  any- 
thing but  stupidity.  The  last  he  will  not 
endure  for  a  moment. 

His  mornings  are  devoted  to  business 
his  day  s  work  beginning  about  5  o'clock! 
£^e  ™       Ur  rfade"  arise  at   the  same 

7„„i,  ♦  Y„  Trk  ln  turns-    «  ls  n°  easy 

task  to  read  for  this  imperious  blind  man. 
It  must  be  done  with  lightning  rapidity 
It  must  tell  not  only  what  is  in  the  pa- 
pers, but  what  kind  of  type  it  appears  In. 
how  it  looks,  and  discover  minute  mis- 
takes AH  the  New  York  newspapers  are 
read  to  him-not  as  the  ordinary  person 
reads  a  paper,  but  in  such  a  way  as  will 
tell  him  everything  that  is  ln  them.    Then 

,«y„are-Tanalyzed  and  compared  and  clas- 
sified. He  must  first  know  who  did  each 
piece  of  work  on  his  own  paper  and  how 
It  compares  with  like  work  on  other  pa- 
pers. 


ANOTHER 
SESSION 
BEGINS. 


grout  world.  He  can  never  see  again,  but 
every  dollar  which  he  can  -spend  from  his 
vast  fortune  which  will  aid  him  in  main- 
taining a  close  relation  with  the  world 
goes  freely. 

*  *    * 

There  is  one  curious  thing  about  these 
telegrams.  They  are  never  signed— that 
is,  those  to  his  employees  are  not.  He  has 
a  way  of  keeping  track  of  his  representa- 
tives at  home  and  those  wandering  over 
the  earth.  When  one  of  them  gets  a  tele- 
gram which  is  not  signed  it  is  time  to 
hurry.  Old-timers  on  the  World  say  it 
takes  auite  a  while  to  become  used  to 
these  messages  without  signatures.  They 
are  a  little  weird  at  first.  It  ls  in  this  way 
that  he  directs  the  policy  of  his  news- 
paper. This  man,  who  can  not  see,  never 
gropes.  He  rides  a  horse  in  a  gallop  and 
walks  rapidly  without  the  falter  of  a  blind 
man.  He  directs. ljttle  and  big  things  with 
the  confidence  of  a  man  who  sees  it  all. 
His  mind  ls  that  of  the  master  intellect. 
He  has  read  about  nearly  everything  and 
has  a  marvelous  memory.  He  never  was 
in  college,  but  his  self-education  has  been 
most  complete. 

*  *    * 

One  almost   stands  in   awe   to  hear   this 
blind  man  discussing  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  cities,  of  men,  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernments     and      the 
appearance      of      the 
men       who     -  control 
these      policies;      the 
commercial     life  and 
development     of    the 

country  in  all  its  aspects,  the  newest 
things  in  the  scientific  world,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fight  which  Devery  is  making  in 
the  Tenth  Ward,  the  musical  news,  the 
art  news,  the  newest  nonsense  of  Broad- 
way, the  idle  gossip  of  Washington,  the 
secrets  of  this  and  that  city  or  this  and 
that  man,  the  application  of  philanthropic 
methods,  and,  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  which  this  extraordinary  man 
does  not  reach  out  to  try  to  know  about. 
He  may  be  physically  blind,  but  few  men 
see  more. 

He  speaks  of  his  blindness  as  his  death, 
dating  events  from  the  time  his  eyes 
closed,  but  he  is  as  much  alive  as  any 
man  of  affairs  of  the  day.  At  all  times  he 
keeps  forty  New  York  City  boys,  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  schools,  in  college  at  his 
expense.  He  has  many  charities,  but  no 
one  knows  much  about  them.  Doctors  de-: 
scribe  his  blindness  as  the  result  of  optic 
atrophy.  There  is  no  chance  of  his  being 
cured.    In  appearance  he  is  tall  and  hand- 

jsome.      almost      giant-like      in      physical 

|  strength.     He  is  not  morose 

I  ways  charming. 


VISITORS 

ALMOST 
OVERAWED. 


in   fact,   al- 


After  breakfast  he  may  have  an  editorial 
representative  of  his  paper  in  his  room  to 
talk  over  things    and  later  a  representa- 
tive   from    the   busi- 
ness    office     may    go 
through  the  same  ex- 
perience.    These   au- 
diences   are    long    to 
be     remembered      by 

^t,.0ne^.Wno     have    to    go    to    the    "Big 
White   Chief,"    as   he   is   called.    He   fires 
questions   about   all   sorts    of    things   and  ^ 
eubjects.     He    wants     to     know    how   old    VS 
Mayor  Low  was  when  he  was  elected,  and  ^ 
how  the  girls  in   Broadway  are  dressing 
He  must  know  which  morning  New  York 
paper   had    the   best   piece    of   news     and 
why  it  was  the  best.    He  wants  to  'know 
■what  was  the  best  piece  of  news  in  all  of 

He6  aPsksetro  bTinforme^wha't  the  welfher     Blind  Man  Who  Had  a  Store  Near  Where 
indications  were  in  the  morning  and  what       the  Grade  Crossing  Is  Being  Abolished  at 


FINED   FOR  SELLING  LIQUOR 


is  the  best  play  going  ln  New  York.  He 
asks  ■  one  to  look  out  the  window  and 
tell  him  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  Is  sure 
to  ask  for  a  minute  description  of  some 
person.  This  involves  the  number  of  but- 
tons on  his  coat,  the  width  of  his  hat- 
band, whether  his  shoes  are  shined  and  if 
any  peculiarities  are  noted.  He  wants  to 
know  what  Ms  visitor  overheard  while 
riding  in  a  street  car  and  what  book  he  is 
reading.  He  always  asks  about  books. 
He  has  no  patience  with  a  man  who  does 
not  read.  While  this  inquisition  is  sharp, 
intense    and    relentless,    it   is   in   no   way 

harsh,    His  manner  Is  kind,  almost  to  the 

point  of  affection. 

*    *    * 
Again  come  his  readers,   after  the  rou- 

tine    business.     They     read     him    French, 

German,      Italian     and     Spanish      papers. 
Most     of     these     are 


LISTENS 
TO  MORE 
READING. 


read  in  the  original 
languages.  A  secre- 
tary always  stands 
by  to  make  notes 
of  what  the  editor 
wants  done.  A  constant  stream  of  tele- 
grams goes  from  this  little  office,  per- 
haps by  the  sea,  perhaps  in  Europe,  per- 
haps from  a  private  car  at  some  almost 
unknown  place.  The  first  thing  looked 
after  in  all  movements  of  the  editor  is  to 
supply  him  with  the  best  possible  tele- 
graph and  telephone  connections  with  his 
office.  Sometimes  extraordinary  sums  of 
money  are  expended  In  carrying  out  these 
orders.  The  telegrams  are  nf  the  widest 
variety,  oftentimes  about  things  of  the 
most  trivial  importance.  It'  is  the  blind 
„„„■=  „,nv  nf  kepnine  in  touch   with   the 


Everett,    Kept    the    Workmen    Supplied 
■with  Drink 

Thomas  J.  Henry,  a  blind  man  who  lives 
in  Everett,  was  fined  seventy-five  dollars 
ln  the  Maiden  Court  yesterday  for  keeping 
and  exposing  liquors  for  sale.  His  store 
was  Situated  near  where  the  grade  cross- 
ing is  being  abolished  ta  Everett,  and  it  Is 
said  that  he  supplied  the  workmen  there 
with  drink.  The  blind  man's  sister  asked 
to  have  the  case  placed  on  file,  promising 
to  keep  her  brother  straight,  but  the  Judge 
would  not  agree  to  it  because  the  man  had 
been  before  him  several  times  in  the  past. 
Henry  appealed. 

/  146  JFRANKLIN  ST.,   BOSTON. 

<■/  r     \   - 

From  ....%J,..:L^.^y<..^..Pr 


„'*- _  ._  Tessier,  the  Wind  sing- 

Miss  Eugenie  Tessie  ^   M_ 

er.  former*, ■<*  *-  ^erc,  organ- 
,bany,  N.Y.,  and -,Mls *  Mantreal, 

4t  at  Notre  Wgf  £  guests 
,are  visiting  in  *"*  e* T  Moslher  street. 
ot  the  Misses  Viens  of  i  _ 

mig  in  their ^no  &rjA    lnsbnlP 

.EKLJSS-r-  rendered. 


life 

Date 

— Floyd  E.  Whiteman 
nominated  for  the  Assembi|p-J»y  the 
second  Stenben  Distriot  Democrats. 
He  is  a  blimTlftw«erJLn  successful  prac- 
tice at  Hornellsvillc  and  well-known  in 
this  vicinity.  *«. 


From 


N,.Y,C!IY, 


OafejiT^'^2!n905'- 


GEORGIA  CMAH  BLIND 
ANDVIOLENTLY 


Actress  Has   Been   Removed  from 

Sanford  Hall  to   Another 

Institution^ 


Miss  Georgia  Cay-van,  fh4  actress/  who 
became  Insane  and  blirfaja  feVyears 
ago,  ls  no  longer  an  inmate  of  Sanford 
Hall,  Flushing,  to  which  she  retired 
when  her  mind  began  to  weaken.  It  is 
said  she  recently  manifested  symptoms 
of  becoming  violent  and  her  relatives 
were  requested  to  remove  her  to  some 
other  institution. 

Only  mild  patients  are  as  a  rule  cared 
for  at  Sanford  Hall,  which  is  more  of  a 
retreat  than  an  asylum.  Wlhere  she  has 
been  removed  to  could  not  be  learned 
last  night  at  Sanford  Hall. 

Miss  Cavvan  was  taken  away  in  a 
coach  under  the  care  of  attendants  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  coach  is  said  to 
have  driven  in  the  direction  of  Brooklyn 
or  Lone  Island  City,  a  rumor  in  Flush- 
ing had  It  that  a  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate actress  had  assumed  charge  of 
her  and  had  taken  her  to  Massachusetts 
so  she  would  be  near  her  relatives.  i 

Miss  Cayvan  ls  now  said  to  be  total!* 
blind.  It  ls  also  said  her  bodily  healtjT 
is  excellent  and  that  at  no  time  sin* 
her  mind  gave  way  had  she  been  Ms 
well  otherwise  as  now.  -»  - 

THE  TRIBUNE, 

Mew  York,  N.  Y. 

31   August  1002 _ 

BLIND    NEWSDEALER 


FORTY-TWO    YEARS    AGO.    WHILE    A    FIRE- 
MAN,  SPARKS  BURNED  AWAY  HIS  SIGHT. 

Marcellus  Betz,  a  blind  ««W«.^ 
stand  at  Broadway  and  Dunham  "«*  =™  k*£ 
died  early  yesterday  morning  in  the ,ffl*«™  » 
trict  Hospital,  where  he  had  been  suffering  from 
injuries  sustained  while  walking  »»"»££  ',„ *Z 
was  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  ha bee^  in  ™e 
newspaper  business  for  sixty-four  year*.  J™eIL™ 
Is  a  member  of  the  Williamsburg  Volunt  e    Fir 

Department  in  I860,   he   ^sponded   to  an   alarm 

fire    and  while  at  work  sparks  fell  into  both  eyes. 

Eespite  medical  treatment  he  be came^tally^blind 

He  continued  to  sell  ne^papeis, 

led  about  by  his  son  or  daughter  rxmham 

Betz  sold  newspapers  at  Broaov.  ay  uU 

Place  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.   «eaWy 

the  value   of  every   com   bs    toucn  ^  twQ 

gave  the  correct  change.    He  leavsa  » 

daughters. 


ttMEF 


FRIDAY,    AUGUST    29,    1902. 


V\ 


A  NEW  WRITING  SYSTEM  FOR  TEE  BLIND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Monsieur 
Dussaud's  appliance  for  tho  nso  of  tbo  blind  in -writing, 
described  by  the  American  Consul  at  Roubaix  in  his 
recent  report,  and  referred  to  by  you  in  your  issue  of 
the  25th  inst.,  i3  to  be  seen  at  this  office.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  patent  have  requested  this  association  to  / 
act  as  their  agent  in  Great'  Britain,  her  colonies,  and/ 
dependencies  for  tho  sale  of  this  frame. 

Thoro  can  be  littlo  donbt  that  tho  invention  is  a  most! 
important  one,  and  that  some  adaptation  of  the  frame\ 
as  it  now  stands  will  be  tho  appliance  most  used  by  tho 
blind  of  the  future. 

It  is  only  right  to  say,  however,  that  by  reason  o  f  size, 
price,  &e.,  the  frame  in  its  present  form  will  not  be  of 
wido  utility  to  the  blind  at  the  present  time  ;  but  when 
the  demand  for  it  is  large  enough  to  justify  a  decrease 
in  the  retail  price,  and  when  it  has  been  produced  in  two 
or  three  sizes,  and  has  been  made  to  interline  and 
interpoint,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  very 
popular.  As  it  is,  it  is  most  useful  for  correspondence 
purposes,  and  can  easily  be  carried  about,  although  it 
does  not,  as  your  report  says,  fold  np. 

I  havo  submitted  it  to  a  well-known  English  blind 
mechanician,  and  he  reports  to  mo  that,  for  the 
sighted,  tho  frame  is  as  easy  to  write  on  as  the  frame  in 
general  use,  and   that  the   embossed   dots,  with  suitable 

fiaper,  are  as  good  or  nearly  so  ;  but  for  tho  blind,  to 
earn  to  write  on  Monsieur  Dussand's  frame,  more 
practice  is  required  than  with  tho  English  one.  He 
adds  that  in  matters  of  detail,  tho  facility  with  which 
tho  papor  for  writing  5s  fixed,  the  fact  that  a  margin  of 
any  breadth  can  be  arranged  for,  and  that  arithmetical 
calculations  can  bo  readily  made,  the  French  frame  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  English  one.  He  does  not  dwell 
much  on  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  write  from  left 
to  light ;  as  he  observes,  this  is  obvious. 

It  is  right  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  tho  much  simpler 
frame  at  present  in  use  for  writing  Braille,  which  will 
still  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  be  used  by  tho  blind  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  fact  that  one  has  to  reverse 
the  Braille  characters  in  writing,  and  thus  in  theory 
learn  two  alphabets,  has  never  been  found  a  very  great 
disadvantage,  it  being  impressed  upon  th«  student  in  a 
very  early  lesson  that  whether  he  is  reading  or  writing 
he  is  always  following  the  letters  forward.  One  of  the 
blind  clerks  of  this  association  is  able  to  take  down  on 
the  English  frame  with  almost  as  great  rapidity  as  a 
shorthand  clerk  taking  notes  ;  and  when,  he  is  reading 
aloud  what  he  has  written,  or  from  any  Braille  manu- 
script, it  requires  all  the  skill  of  the  stenographer  to 
keep  up  with  him.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  English 
framo  is  for  practical  purposes  good  enough  to  fill  the 
requirements  of  those  who  havo  already  learnt  Braiile. 

It    is,    however,    likely    that   in  training  the   rising 


Date  Mil )ff£.. 

BLIND  NEWSMAN  DEAD. 


Lo^WgitWCyesight  While  Running  With 
the  Old  Machine  in  Williams- 
burgh. 

-  ,( 
Marcellus  Betz,  who  was  Vtter  known  as 

'the    blind    newsdealer  land  J(&d    a    stand    at 

'  Broadway  and  Dunham  place,  died  at  2 
o'clock  this  morning  at  the  Kastern  District 

\  Hospital,  where  he  had  been  confined  for 
two  weeks.     He   suffered   from   injuries  sus- 

j  talned  while  walking  unassisted.  Betz  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  newspapei  -  business  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest  <;  .  .is  vicinity.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  more 
than  sixty-four  years.  He  was  71  years  old 
and  was  born  in  the  old  city  of  New  York. 

j  He  came  to  Brooklyn  In  1852  and  settled  in 
the  Eastern  District  when  it  was  the  city  of 
Williamsburgh.  He  was  a  vigorous  young 
man  at  the  time  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Williamsburgh  volunteer  fire  department. 
He  continued  at  the  occupation  of  selling 
newspapers  and  built  up  a  flourishing  busi- 
ness. His  affliction  which  resulted  In  the 
complete  loss  of  his  eyesight  dated  back  to 
one  night  In  1860.  He  responded  to  an 
alarm  of  fire  and  while  at  work  some  red 
hot  sparks  lodged  in  both  eyes.  In  spite  of 
the  attention  of  doctors,  bis  eyes  grew  rap- 
idly worse  and  he  finally  became  totally 
blind.  In  spite  of  his  affliction,  he  con- 
tinued at  his  business  and  was  led  about 
either  by  his  son  or  a  daughter. 

Betz  after  a  while  was  able  to  tell  every 
coin  by  touch  and  always  gave  the  proper 
change.  The  stand  occupied  by  Betz  at 
Broadway  and  Dunham  place  was  occupied 
by  him  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 

After  his  fall  two  weeks  ago  it  was  found 
that  he  had  sustained  a  concussion  of  the 
brain.  For  two  days  before  his  death  he 
was  unconscious.  He  Is  survived  by  a  son, 
Charles,  with  whom  he  lived  at  1.384  Myrtle 
avenue,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Emma 
Buttner  and  Mrs.   Nomina  Barnes. 


generation  an  adaptation  of  the  French  frame  will  be  x        ^    ,       v.  -.   ,.      x  rs 

^d-  \X    *  *  \~VSw      «.     \\.V  Nv.(V  .^>\.  \°Vto^  , 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ySv — vOaO^w >jk>ci;S-^,V  \   N  v     A  IN       7C 

GODFREY  H.  HAMILTON,  Secretary.  5  *  ^^    J  ^^^^^ 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  for  Pro-   I 
moting  the   Education  and  Emolovment   of   the  Blind,      n|     Ikin       HM  H  Bll '  f*       lAfftRI/       IO 
^Gra&ridge^OTa^^  DLtNU      lYIAIlO      W  U II  iV      15 

A   MARVELOUS   FACT 

Probably    the   most   remarkable   blind    Lagrange.     The  timbers   are  joined  to- 
"""" """ man   in  the  United  States  lives  in  La-    gether  perfectly  and  there  is  not  a  sin- 
grange,   Ind.     His   name   is   Hammond    gle  mistake  or  blunder  in     either     the 
Merrifield.       At  the  early  age  of  eigh-    f       ^  i(m    Qr    the    superstructure. 
teen  months  he  became  totally  blind  as 

a    result    of   inflammation   of   the   eyes,        In  the  Winter  time  he  chops  wood  m 
and  he  has  been  as  blind  as  the  blind-    the  forests  near  Lagrange.       'W  hen  1 
est  man  that  ever  lived  ever  since.   He    concludes  a  day's  work  he  hides  his  ax 
is  now  scixty  years  old.       The  marvel      in  the  woods  and  the  next  morning  he 
ous  fact  about  the  man -is  that  he  gets    does  not  experience  the     slightest    .dif- 
along  in   the   world  just  as   well   as   if  1  ficulty  in  finding  his  ax.     More  remark- 
he  had  perfect  use  of  his  eyes.     B'ind-     able    still     is   his   ability   to     pick     up 
ness    has    never    been    a    drawback    to  !  small  objects  on  the  street.  If  some  oi 
him    but  he  has  spent  a  long  life    loifig  j  lays  a  silver  dollar  on  the  sidewalk  and 
the  'very   same   things   that   occupy    tht  j  tells   him   within  fifty   feet  of  where  it 
attention   of   men  with     sound      optics,  j  is  he  can  easily  go  to  that  part  of  t 
When  he  was  seen  recently  he  was  shov-  j  town  and  find  it.    He  is  very  handy  with 
eling  gravel  on  one  of  the  streets.     He    tools   and  makes   wagons,   carts,   whe 
knew  just  where     to  put  his  shovel  in    barrows   and  chairs,  and,  in  fct  almost 
the   heap    of   gravel   to   fill   it   with   the    nything    except  n  ax  handle.       He  says 
least    exertion,    and   he    exercised   great    he     would  much  rather     undertake     to 
-kill    in    scraping    into    a    central    heap    make  a  wagon  than  an  ax  handle.  H 
the    gravel  that    had  dribbed  about  over    formerly  kept  cows  nd  would  drive  them 
the  street  home  throu§n  the     streets  and    always 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  >er-  without  any  bother  at  all.  Not  in 
formances  of  this  wonderful  man.  rle  |  quently  he  walks  to  Albion  a  distance 
built  his  own  home,  doing  every  bit  of  I  of  over  twenty  miles  across  country,  or 
the  work  himself.  It  is  a  pretty  L-  by  the  railroad  to  Sturgis.  Mich  or 
shaped  cottage  of  five  rooms  and  there  Wolcotville,  Ind  He  intends  to  le-m 
is     not     a   more   comfortable   home  in    to  ride   a  bicycle. 


School  for  the  Blind. 

F.  E.  Cleaveland  president  of  the 
American  association  to  promote  the 
Instruction  and  employment  of  the 
blind,  and  secretary  of  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute;  Washington,  D. 
C,  has  been  in  the  city  in  the  interests 
of  the  extension  of  the  w-ork  of  the 
American  association.  Mr.  Cleaveland 
experts  to  spend  five  or  six  weeks  In 
the  State.  His  idea  and  object  is  to  get 
the  people  interested  in  the  movement, 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Perkins' 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  that  character,  by  the  ef- 
forts  of  the  association  he  represents; 
to  provide  employment  for  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  institutions,  and  other 
blind  people  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  Instruction  in  any  insti- 
tution. 


n^4i  F™ 
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LAUNCH 


v. 


Aifrrl  Tames  Woods  20  totally  blind,  in -six  mouths'  time,  has  constructed  the  steam  launch  shown  in  the  above >  pier 
ture  ^hf  "worth  afo'ut  $700  ana  is  a  model  of  beauty.  The  boy  is  a  mechanical  genius.  He  also  constructed  the  tubu- 
lar^b'oiler/a^  made  ,all,the  connections.  Recently  the  afflicted  youth  constructed  a. miniature  trolley  line. ^He^has^een 
Mind  since  his  seventh  year.  - 


;hii 


IS  CHAMPION  BLIND  FARMER 

Builds  a  Home  in  Indiana  Without  Any 
Sort    of  Assistance. 

[Special  Correspondence.} 
La  Grange,  Ind.,  Aug.  30.— This  city  claims 
the  champion  blind  man  of  the  country  and 
as  proof  of  the  assertion  shows  the  residence 
of  the  blind  man,  planned  and  built  exclu- 
sively by  himself.  Hammond  Merrifield  has 
found  his  own  way  over  town  at  all  times 
of  the  day  or  night  and  now  does  any  work 
done  by  those  possessing  good  eyesight.  He 
can  call  the  name  of  every  person  in  town  as 
he  passes  them  and  hears  their  voices  and 
when  walking  down  the  street  to  some  store 
he  knows  exactly  where  to  turn  his  foot- 
steps. One  bright  summer  morning  the 
neighbors  of  Mr.  Merrifield  were  surprised  to 
rind  that  he  was  erecting  the  foundation 
walls  and,  as  he  informed  them,  it  was  to  be 
his  own  residence. 

The  walls  are  as  true  and  every  measure- 
ment has  that  exactness  that  marks  buildings 
erected  by  those  who  are  blessed  with  per- 


fect eyesight.    All  the  work  on  the  house  was 
done  during  the  night,  as  during  the  day  he  . 
would   attend   his   usual   duties   of  working  1 
Iround  town.    All  times  during  the  mght  the 
pounding  of  the  hammer  could  be  heard  by 
his  neighbors.    There   is   nothing  about  the 
appearance  of  the  house  to  indicate  that  it 
had  been  built  by  a  man  totally  blind;  the 
exterior  shows  the  siding  to  be  well  matched , 
the  windows   have  the   same   exactness   of 
other   houses;   the  veranda   is   a  marvelous 
piece  of  workmanship,  being  made  with  high 
polished  floor  and  ceiling.    Every  part  shows 
the  skill  of  the  workman.    The  pillars  have 
the  measurements  exactly.    It  took  him  six 
months  to  complete  the  house. 
When  scarcely  18  months  old  his  eyes  be- 
'  came  highly  inflamed  and  his  eyesight  was 
destroyed.    His  father  being  a  farmer,  Ham- 
mond soon  learned  when  a  boy  how  to  cut 
corn  and  wood,  cradling,  binding  and  shock- 
ing wheat.    He  always   found  his  way  un- 
attended to  any  part  of  the  farm  and  was  one 


HOUSE    BUILT    BY    BLIND    MAN. 

LResidence  of  Hammond  Merrifield  in  La  Grange, 

Indiana. 3 

of  the  most  active  workers.    When  a  load  of 

hogs  was  taken  to  the  market  to  sell  he  could 

always  tell  very  near  the  weight  by  feeling 

of  them.    When  the  men  on  the  farm  were 

cutting  wood  they  always  hid  their  axes  so 

as  to  prevent  their  being  stolen.    He  always 

did  the  same  and  always  knew  just  whereto  "  -  ,  _; 

find   it.    When  a  young  man  he  engaged  in  HAMMOND   MERRIFIELD. 

the   manufacture  of  brooms  and  now  is  an    [Blind  Man.  Who  Built  a  House.  Working  Only  at 

employe   of  the   city,   working  at  odd  jobs.j Night.] 

such  as  shoveling  dirt,  driving  wagons,  etc.  i 
When  the  scraps  from  a  board  sidewalk  re- 
mains he  cleans  them  up  as  nicely  as  any- 
one. Every  day  he  does  work  which  causes 
the  townspeople  to  marvel  at  his  dexterity. 
A  peculiar  thing  about  dark  and  moonlight 


nights  is  that  he  can  tell  the  difference, 
is  61  years  of  age. 


He 


From. 


SGHGOL  FOR 


FIFTY-NINTH  SESSION  WILL  OPEN 

MONDAY    WITH    LARGE    EN- 

ROLLMENT. 


The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
has  completed  its  preparation  for  the 
approaching  session,  which  promises  to 
be  the  brightest  in.  its  history.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  by  t*e  trustees 
and  superintendent  to  place  this  benefi- 
cent school  fully  abreast  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country. 

Several  additions  have  been  made 
during  the  summer  to  its  very  efficient 
and  capable  faculty,  which  Is  composed 
as  follows: 

Literary  Department— Miss  Margaret 
Hines,    Vanderbilt   University,    Colum- 
bia; Miss  Nellie  Haromontree,  Tennes- 
see   School   for   the    Blind,    Greenback.  I 
Term.;  Miss  Maud  B.  Parks,  Dyersburg 
City  Public  School,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.;  i 
Miss   Birdie   Vaughan,   Northern   Indi- 
ana  Normal   School,   Memphis,   Tenn. 
Miss  Maud  S.  Powell,  Tennessee  Schoo 
for' the   Blind,    Kenton,     Tenn.;     Mist 
Eoline  "Walters,  University  of  Nashville 
CitV  Public     Schools;   Miss     Mary     E 
Kothrock,  Ward  Seminary,  City  Publi 
Schools,       Nashville;       Miss       Genev 
Lemons,  Missouri  State  Normal  Schoo 
Cabool,  Mo. 

Musical  Department— Miss  Elizabel. 
F.  Kilbourue,  director,  New  Englam 
Conservatory,  New  Hampshire;  Mist 
Mable  Okey,  Chicago  American  Con 
servatory,  Millersville,  111.,  voice;  Misi 
Harriet  M.  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Carrie  H.  Shook,  Winchester 
Tenn.;  Irene  Brigham,  Erin,  Tenn. 
piano;  Miss  Carrie  M.  Crockett,  New 
England  Conservatory,  Maine.,  elocu- 
tion, gymnastics,   athletics. 

Industrial  Department— Mrs.  E.  A. 
Gross,  sewing,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  S.  H. 
Gill,  Instructor  in  handiwork,  Jackson, 
Tenn.;  Roy  Hampton,  piano  tuning, 
Bolton,  Tenn. 

S.  S.  Crockett,  M.  D..  attending  phy- 
sician;  Hllliard  Wood,  M.  D.,  oculist. 

The  fifty-ninth  session  begins  Mon- 
day, September  1.  Fully  225  children 
are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  this 

full 


jirmi&jjtoim' '  fteilg 


AND 


JOURNAL. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28,    1902. 
GARDEN  PARTY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Tho  inmates  of  the  Institution  for  the   Blind    in 
Carpenter   Road,    Edgbaston,    were   hospitably    enter- 
tained yesterday  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Price  in  the 
charming   grounds  of  Park  Grove,  Edgbaston.      The  . 
party,  which  numbered  140  of  both  sexes,  included  Mr.  i 
Henry    StaiaSby,    secretary   and   superintendent ;    Mr. 
John  Main,  headmaster;   Miss  Cousins,  headmistress, 
and  a   staff  of  assistants.     They  reached  Park  Grove 
about  half-past   two,   and  were  received  by  Mr.   and 
Mrs.    C.    If.     Price    and    members    of    their    familv. 
A  number  of  private  friends  were   also   present.     Trie 
grounds  were  looking  at   their  best,  a    circumstance 
which  served  to  increase: the  sympathy  of  those  present 
.who -possessed  the  faculty  of  sight,  for  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  it.     It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
I  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  are  only  partially 
blind,    and    it    was    very    interesting   to    watch    them 
helping    and    leading    one  another   while  being    con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Price  through  the  gardens  and  lawns. 
Amusement  in  various  forms  had  been  provided.    A 
band  of  Pierrots,  "  The  Lyrics,"  gave  a  programme  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  the  children  them- 
selves  performed  at  Indian  clubs,   action  songs,   and 
vooal  music.    A  powerful  gramaphone  proved  a  great 
attraction.     Dessert  was  handed  round,  and  later  tea 


was  laid  in  a  deiigntmi  spot.  ine  evening  was : 
pleasantly  apent,  and  at  seven  o'clock  when  a  move 
for  home  was  made,  each  of  the  inmatrs  wo*  present  <1 
wilh  a  bag  of  fruit  by  their  considerate  hostess,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Price's  generous  hospitality,  which  was 
entirely  spontSineOUs,  was  greatly  appreciated,  nnd 
they  were  heartily  thanked  by  -Mr.  Stairwby  for  their 
extreme  kindness.  There  are  about  600  blind  persons 
under  tho  charge  of  the  institution  in  Carpenter  Koad, 
though  the  boarders  only  number  about  120.  and  this 
invitation  forms  a  new  departure  in  the  annals  of  the 
institution.  It  is  .vory  rarely  that  an  opportunity 
occurs  to  brighten  the  somewhat  dull  monotony  ot  lif" 
in  the  home,  anil  ihe  present  occasion  was  consequently 
regarded  as  a  red-letter  day.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  follow  the  example  thus 
set.  and  which  cannot  fail  to  give  a  liargo  amount  of 
pleasure  to  a  class  of  persons  unfortunately  bereft  of 
the  most  precious  of  the  senses.  Tho  weather,  luckily, 
was  all  that  could  bo  wished,  and  tho  day's  outing  will, 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  privileged  to  take  pari 
iri  it.' _____ 

THE     GUARDIAN.    

MANCHESTER,  FRIDAY,   AUGUST  29,  1902. 

EMPLOYMENT     FOR     THE     MANCHESTER 
BLIND. 

WORK  OF  THE  BLIND  AID  SOCIETY. 
A  new  workshop  for  blind  workmen  was  opened  in 
Hulme,  under  the  auspices  of  vhe  Manchester  Blind 
Aid  Society,  yesterday.  This  is  an  interesting  step 
forward  in  the  scheme  for  finding  employment  for  the 
blind.  From  the  beginning  the  aim  of  the  Society 
has  been  to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves.  The 
great  desire  is  not  so  much  to  give  money,  though 
that  is  done  to  a  .limited  extent  in  special  cases  such 
as  illness,  as  to  brighten  the  monotony  and  gloom  of 
their  lives  and  to  encourage  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance.  This  is  done  by  teaching  them  trades,  find- 
ing them  employment,  paying  them  for  actual  work, 
supplying  them  with  clothing  at  a  low  rate,  &c,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  two  homes — one  for  blind 
women  in  Salford,  and  a  Home  of  Rest  at  St.  Annes- 
on-the-Sea.  The  workshop  scheme,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  work,  is  still  in  its 
earliest  stage  of  development.  It  began  in  a  small 
way  about  six  months  ago,  when  two  blind  men  began 
to  make  brushes,  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
brushmaker,  in  a  cellar  in  Hulme.  Steady  uphill  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  several  more  men  have  been  got 
to  work,  and  the  Society  has  gradually  established  a 
"  connection  "  for  the  sale  of  its  products.  The  men, 
who  were  spending  their  time  in  enforced  idleness  be- 
fore the  Society  came  to  the  rescue,  have  quickly 
learned  the  trade,  arid  they  are  now  capable  workmen. 
Their  eagerness  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  their  hands 
arid  earn  their  own  living  was  almost  pathetic  in  its 
intensity,  and  there  are  many  others  to  whom  employ-  j 
ment  would  be  an  equally  great  boon.  The  men  now 
at  work  make  the  brushes  under  the  supervision  of 
a  "  sighted  "  foreman,  who  is  employed  by  the  Society. 
The  original  workshop  has  become  altogether  too 
restricted  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  industry.  The 
Society  has  just  hired  a  large  and  airy, room  in  Chap- 
man-street, Hulme,  capable  of  holding  a  dozen  men. 
Already  over  £100  worth  of  brushes,  of  variout  kinds, 
have  been  sold,  and  as  the  number  of  orders  increases 
more  and  more  men  will  be  brought  in  and  taught 
to  maintain  themselves.  There  was  a  pleasant  gather- 
ing in  the  new  workshop  yesterday,  to  signalise  the 
extension.  The  men  were  there,  and  photographed  at 
their  work,  an  ordeal  which  they  bore  with  great 
gravity:  Afterwards  they  we're  entertained  to  tea, 
and  Miss  Isabel  Heywood,  who  is  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Society,  said  a  few  words,  hoping  that  the  men 
would  feel  towards  the  workshop  as  boys  feel  towards 
a  public  school — with  loyalty  and  a  determination  to 
work  well  for  its  sake. 

LEICESTER  DfflLY  post, 
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NEW  WRITING  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  BLIND.    W. 

Tha  American  Consul  at  EoubaJx  describes  in  *j 
recent  report  a  new  aaid  improved  system  of  enabling ' 
the  blind  to  write.  He  eays  that  in  1829  the  Braili* 
machine  made  reading  possible  to  the  blind.  39m 
composed  of  a  metal  frame  with  a  movable  copper": 
reglet,  which  slides  across  the  frame.  This  reglet  is*] 
pierced  at  regular  intervals  'by  little  holes  in  Kauaxeso 
of  eix;  there  ore  24  squares  c-n  the  reglet,  and  each*; 
square  is  capable  of  forming  a  letter.  A  thick  sheets 
of  paper  is  placed  on  the  frame  between  the  regies  ■ 
and  a  sheet  of  zinc,  on  which  are  depressions  corre-% 
sponrdftng  to  tho  little  holes  in  the  reglet.  The  wrirer- 
uses  the  left  hand  ais  a  euide.  and  with  a.  pointed  in**- 
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O 
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strument,  which  he  passes  into  the  hoIe&  of  "the  regies,-  ,*; 
toons  depressions  in  the  paper  that  appear  in  reliefr* 
on  the  opposite  side.     These  dots   form  the  letters., 
vv.lien  one  hue  is  finished,   that  is,  when  the  end  of 
the  frame  is  finfehed,  he  moves  the  paper  and  beoins. 
another  line,  and)  go  on  indefinitely.    Since  the  charac- 
ters must  be  read  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  on« 
on-<which  they  are  formed,  the  writing  must  be  from 
right  to  Jeft.     The  blind'  must,   therefore,   learn  tw» 
alphabets,  one  for  the  formation  of  letters  fromi  iits- 
wrong  side,  and  one  for  reading  them  from  the  right.,,- 
As  the   sheet  of  paper  is   fastened  to  the  frame     ifc. 
nrasfc  be  removed  to  correct  a  mistake.    The  new' in-' 
vention  permits  the  blind  writer  to  writ e  a«  he  reads  j 
from  left  to  right.    He  can  thus  correct  as  he  writes*.; 
without  displacing-  the  paper.    He  has  but  one  alpha^ 
»et  -to  learn,  which  he  can  acquire  in  six  lessons     31   j 
Itesaud,    th©  inventor,   uses  the  pointed  instrumtmfc'' 
and,  regiet  for  writing,  but,  instead  of  pa-ssing  turowhii 
the   hoteg  into  depressions   in  the  paper  below    this' 
mstaumrant  simply  presses  on  small  mobile  keys    whHif  ] 
I  are  Mow  _  and  m  their  turn  press  on  raised  metal  j 
points    which  take  the   place   of  the  hollows  in  th»- 
ana   plate   cf   the   Braille    machine.      The    characters  I 
formed  are  thus  in  relief  on  the  side  of  the  writer  'I 
who  can  verify  .his  writing  without    displacing     the'' 
paper.     In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  blind  caft 
calculate  arithmetically,  which  was  not  possible  under 
the  Braille  system.    There  is  no  metal  plate,  and  the. 
,  paper  is  much  hhumer.    The  machine  can  be  folded  up 

i  wTtt  w„hIpoeket'  ^ ifc  is  CM5M  •  ^*: 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act :  Parents'  Choice  of  Schools. 

"  Westward  Ho  !  "  writes :  "  (1)  My  Board  have  established  a 
Day  School  in  this  town  for  deaf  children.  Do  you  understand 
that  Sec.  10  (2)  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act  of  1893  gives  the  parent  the  right  to  select  a 
Boarding  Deaf  School,  60  miles  distant,  when  the  Board  is 
required  to  pay  a  part  (which,  as  a  rule,  is  the  greater  part)  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance?  Would  it  he  reasonable  in  these  cir- 
cumstances? (2)  I  shall  be  glad  also  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  how  the  case  stands  with  neighbouring  towns  which  have  no 
Deaf  School  of  their  own.  A  case  came  to  my  notice  recently  in 
which  the  School  Board  desired  to  send  the  child  to  a  residential 
institution,  but  the  parent  desired  the  child  to  attend  the  Day 
School  here  and  be  boarded  out.  The  parent  desired  this  because 
the  school  here  is  60  miles  nearer  her  home.  Possibly,  the. 
School  Board  had  a  financial  reason  for  their  decision,  but  of  that 
I  am  not  quite  sure." 

(1)  Unless  circumstances  of  a  very  exceptional  character  can  be 

proved,  it  would  not  be  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  parent's 
choice  of  schools  that  a  distant  boarding  school  should  be  selected 
in  place  of  the  Board's  own  special  school.  (2)  In  this  case  the 
situation  appears  to  be  reversed,  and  the  parent's  preference,  having 
reasonable  grounds,  appears  to  be  within  the  limits  of  parental  right 
as  indicated  by  the  Act. 


^fL  *  Fomial  Pace"  Mr.  Hamilton  ex- 
plained, he  is  nearly  as  quick  with  such 
work  as  a  shorthand-writer  taking  notes. 
When  reading  aloud  his  own  no.el  or  a 
Braille  manuscript,  a  shorthand  writer  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  him.  Mr.  Hamilton 
produced  a  couple  of  such  manuscripts  and 
handed  them  to  his  clerk.  One  was  a  letter, 
another  was  a  story  about  a  whale;  and  was 
what  one  might  imagine  a  whale  that  had 
been  reading  Hans  Andersen  would  dictate 
to  imaginative  moments.  Mr.  Smith  read 
the  MSS.  with  astonishing  rapidity 

A  journal  is  published  by  the  association 
and  many  of  the  correspondents  and  con- 
tnbu*?rs  Sse  Braille.  Mr.  Hamilton  usually 
gets  Mr.  Smith  to  read  them ;  and  he  does 
it  as  easily  and  promptly,  to  say  the  least, 
as  the  average  expert  would  read  print 
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BUND  GUESTS  AT  PARK  GROVE. 
Though  much  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  sightless,  life  in  an  institution  for  the  blind 
fc  apt  to  got  dull  and  monotonous.  The  loss  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  senses  necessarily  limits  the 
forms  of  recreaiion,  and  change  from  the  ordinary 
routine  is  so  rare  that  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  extent  to  which  the  boarders  of  the  Birmingham 
General  Institution  for  the  Blind  appreciate  a  treat 
■uch  as  that  afforded  them  on  Wednesday  by  Mr. 
«nd  Mrs.  C.  II.  Price,  who  entertained  the  party  in 
their  beautiful  grounds  at  Park  Grove,  the  residence 
cf  the  late  Sir  John  Jaffray.  The  idea  of  inviting  the 
inmates  of  the  Blind  Institution  originated  with  Mrs. 
Price,  Y/ho  takes  a  groat  interest  in  tue  institution,  and 
some  timo  ago  made  up  her  mind  that  they  should  be 
*mong  the  first  of  her  guests  in  her  new  and  beautiful 
home.  That  it  was  fully  appreciated  no  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  enjoyment  of  the  poor  sightless  visitors 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  could  for  a  moment  doubt,  and 
their  gratitude  was  greatly  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Price's  intention  to  extend  to  them  ail 
annual  invitation.  The  guests,  numbering  altogether 
•bout  140,  and  composed  of  children  and  adults  -;£ 
both  sexes,  walked  from  Carpenter  Road  in  charge 
ef  Mr.  H.  Sfcainsby  (the  superintendent),  Mr.  Jonn 
Main  (headmaster),  and  Miss  Cousins  (headinis'rcs-J. 
They  arrived  at  about  5.30,  and  were  at  once  con- 
ducted round  the  grounds,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
c'f  a  number  of  young  colts,  who.  at  tho  sight  of  so 
many  strange  people,  scampered  wildly  across  the 
fields,  and  causing  1:0  little  excitement.  On  the  lawn, 
ibeneaih  shady  elms,  a  number  of  seats  were  provided 
for  the  guests,  who,  after  being  served  with  dessert, 
were  entertained  by  the  Lyric  Pierrots,  who  contri- 
buted a  very  pleasing  programme  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  interspersed  with  humorous  sketches, 
which  provoked  considerable  laughter.  Some  of  the 
blind  children  varied  the  entertainment  by  exhibitions" 
of  Indian  club  exercises  musical  drills,  and  instru- 
mental music.  Afterwards  tea  was  provided  in  a  de- 
lightful sylvan  glade,  and  the  party,  after  expressing 
their  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  for  a  most 
enjoyable  afternoon,  left  for  V  home  "  well  laden  with 
gifts  of  fruit.     It  is  hoped  that  other  weil-to-do  Bir- 


mingham   ladiea    may 
example. 


follow  Mrs.    Price's   excellent 
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FOR 


a    STEW    WRITING    APPLIAJTCE 
THE  USE  OP    THE  BLIND. 

Some  of  the  blind  in  London  work  in  a 
Kately  and  aristocratic  environment,  if  that 
is  any  consolation  to  the  spirit.  The  Bri 
tish  and  Foreign  Associatibn  for  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  of  the  Blind  wh°re 
yesterday  a  "  Morning  Leader  "  represent 
tive  studied  M.  Dussaud's  new  writing  ap- 
pliance for  those  without  ihe  gu.  Ui  a  * 
&aS  /*,,  headquarters  off  Hyde-park    and  In 

Th^/T '"  an<?  aroma  °f  •^sfend-dom 
ft^H^PSh'an-?e  l00ked  simPle.  and  Mr! 
friar  I  ^a™1  to*.  ^  secretary,  agreed 
that  expert  opinion  is  much  in  favor  of  it 
on  as T 'tT'k  Practi^,  is  as  easy  Z  write 
on  as  the  English   one  in  general   use    tho , 

Quick  Work. 

ssrSfSft  "?s.s/2?s  arc 

a.  blind  clerk  who  does  much  of  hi  frame 
correspondence,     and   dictated     to     - 
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letter,"  which  even  TnTfTame  Zhh'T  vi 
1«  was  unfamiliar,  he^fe^VwelL 


applicant,  the  payment  to  each  will 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  ap- 
plications which  are  favorably  con- 
sidered. The  Department  has  or- 
dered that  it  is  not  necessary  this 
year  for  those  who  have  received  the 
relief  in  former  years  to  present  a 
new  certificate  of  the  fact  of  their 
total  blindness.  This  relieves  them 
of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a 
second  examination,  which,  in  the 
case  of  sensitive  individuals,  is  a  real 
and  unnecessary  hardship.  However 
A  thousand  applications  for  the  all  are  required  to  fill  out  the  blank 
relief  which  the  city  annually  gives  I  with  a  long  list  of  questions.  These 
to  its  blind  poor  are  now  on  file  at  answers  are  verified  by  the  investi 
the  offices  of  the  Department  of  gator. 
Public  Charities  in  the  various 
boroughs.  There  are  probably  more 
than  one  hundred  new  applications 
from  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  Such 
applications  numbered  600  last  year, 
and  the  increase  is  regarded  as  un- 
usually large,  especially  when  the 
deaths  which  must  have  occurred 
among  the  aged  blind  are  taken  into 
account.  The  amount  to  be  distrib- 
uted is  fixed  at  $30,000,  and  as  the 
same  amount  must  be  given  to  each 
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II.— ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF 
CHILDKEN. 
The  blind  and  deaf  children,  for  whose  education  and  training 
the  Sehool  Board  have  been  made  legally  responsible,  number 
about  1.6  per  thousand  of  the  child  population  of  the  City. 

There  are  two  blind  children  at  the  school  at  Edgbaston 
(girls),  four  deaf  children  at  the  school  at  Edgbaston  (two  boys 
and  two  girls),  six  blind  children  at  the  school  at  Stoke-on-Trent, 
(one  boy  and  five  girls),  two  deaf  children  at  the  school  at  Stoke- 
on-Trent  (both  boys). 

The  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston. — This 
Institution  was  established  in  1848  for  the  instruction 
and.  employment  of  the  blind  of  both  sexes  and  also  for 
the  relief  and  assistance  of  the  necessitous  blind.  On  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  in  1893,  the  Institu- 
tion at  once  became  certified,  and  increased  the  number  of 
beds  from  sixty-five,  at  which  number  it  had  stood  for  twenty- 
six  years,  to  116.  This  number  has  now  been  found  to  be  inade- 
quate, and  out  of  ninety-one  applications  for  admission  last 
year  sixty-four  children  had  to  be  refused.  The  Committee  are 
now  taking  steps  to  provide  a  Kindergarten  at  Harborne  with 
accommodation  for  forty  children.  My  last  visit  to  this  Institu- 
tion was  in  Ootober,  1901.  I  inspected  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing, and  saw  the  junior  children  at  work  in  their  various 
classes  in  sehool,  and  the  senior  children  in  the  manual  classes 
and  workshops. 

Once  every  week  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  performed 
by  the  senior  pupils,  and  as  my  visit  was  made  on  the  day  of  the 
performance  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence attained.  The  programme  included  selections  from  Goss, 
Spohr,  Barnby,  Smart,  and  Gounod,  and  the  performance  was 
in  every  way  highly  creditable.  The  Worcester  children  are 
making  good  progress,  and  the  younger  one  particularly  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  physically  to  her  puny  condition  before 
admission.  Of  "the  past  pupils  of  this  institution,  two  are  known 
to  be  doing  well,  one  as  a  piano  tuner,  and  the  other  in  chair 
caning  and  allied  work. 

On  the  Education  of  Deaf  Children. — In  judging  the  work 
and  progress  of  deaf  children,  the  following  notes  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Story,  Principal  of  the  Institution  at  Stoke,  and  the  author  of  a 
very  valuable  work  on  the  education  of  deaf  children,  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind:  — 

A  child,  born  deaf,  or  becoming  deaf  in  early  infancy  has, 
on  entering  school,   no  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  words 

("either  written,  spelled  on  the  fingers  or  spoken.  Before  any  I 
instruction  in  ordinary  school  subjects  can  be  attempted,  suffi-  ] 
cient  language  must  be  acquired  by  the  pupil  to  enable  the 
communication  of  the  necessary  ideas.  The  acquisition  of  the 
English  language  is  therefore  the  basis  of  deaf  mute  education ; 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  appreciation  of  language,  which 
necessarily  varies  with  the  varying  intelligence  of  children,  is 
the  progress  made  in  other  subjects.  A  hearing  person  acquir- 
ing a  foreign  language  is  not  a  suitable  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf,  for  the  hearing  person 
has  his  native  language  as  the  interpreter  of  the  foreign.  The 
deaf  child  has  no  such"  assistance,  for  he  is  shut  off  by  his  deaf- 
ness from  all  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  of  his  country. 

Language  is  taught,  according  to  the  capabilities  and  con- 
dition of  the  pupil,  either  (1)  ORALLY,  i.e.,  by  Speech,  and 
Speech  Reading,  or  (2)  SILENTLY,  i.e.,  by  means  of  the  Finger 
Alphabet,  writing  being  common  to  both. 

The  Oral  Method  seeks  to  give  the  child  a  speech  intelligible 
(to  those  about  him,  and  the  ability  to  read  from  their  lips  the 
language  of  everyday  life.  The  equivalents  in  sounds  of  each 
letter  in  the  alphabet  aTe  taught  separately,  and  as  the  progress 
of  the  child  permits,  these  are  combined  into  words,  of  which 
he  is  taught  the  meaning,  and  these  words  into  sentences,  at 
first  simple,  but  continuously  expending. 

The  Silent  Method  proceeds  differently.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  taught  on  the  fingers ;  but,  apart  from  speech  and 
speech  reading,  its  aims  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Oral  Method. 
Both  methods  abound  with  difficulties,  which  continue  through 
instruction  in  other  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography. 

It.  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  educating  the  hearing ;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  comparison  drawn  between  their  respective  attain- 
ments. 

Education  for  the   deaf  is   an  imperative  necessity:  — 

1.  It  establishes  a  means  of  communication  with  other  people  (before 
nstruct-ion  impossible),  by  'speech,  manual  spelling  or  writing,  thus 
destroyiflg  the  isolation  of  earlier  years. 

£.  It  furnishes  him  with  the  materials  for  thought,  and  with  the  means 
of  communicating  it. 

5.  It  enables  him  (to  a  greater  or  less  degree)  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  literature,  for  self-culture  in  later  life. 

4.  It  develops  principles  of  honour  and  oandour.  and  it  cultivates 
sentiment,  all  of  which  are  often  lacking  in  the  uneducated  deaf. 

3.  It  enables  him  to  compete  with  his  hearing  fellows  in  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, and  in  many  cases  prevents  him  becoming  a  useless  burden  on 
Society. 

The  above  brief  statement  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  deaf  education ;  and  of  the  immense  issues  to  the 
child  and  to  society  involved  in  the  question.     In  order  that 


the  best  that  can  be  accomplished  m •jy'he  done,  it  i,  necessary 
that  the  child  be  placed  under  suitable  instruction  at  the  earliest 
possible  age.— (A.  J.   Story.) 

The   Royal    Institution   for  Deaf  and    Dumb    Children 

Edgbaston.— This  Institution  has  accommodation  for  175 
children,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  169  in  residence. 
It  has  been  established  for  nearly  ninety  years,  and  during  that 
period  upwards  of  1,200  deaf  and  dumb  children  have  been 
trained  there. 

The  School  Staff  consists  of  the  Head  Master  and  eighteen 
assistant  teachers,  with  special  instructors  for  drawing,  drill 
and  manual  and  industrial  subjects.  I  visited  the  school  on 
the  6th  instant,  and  saw  and  conversed  with  the  Worcester 
children,  and  I  am  able  to  report  most  favourably  upon  the 
progress  they  have  made.  An  excellent  Cookery  School  and 
Woodwork  Shop  had  been  provided  since  my  previous  visit. 

Several  AVorcester  children  who  have  passed  through  that 
Institution  are  now  doing  well,  having  been  placed  out  to  suit- 
able trades  in  the  City,  by  means  of  grants  from  an  apprentice- 
ship fund,  and  this  is  a  very  valuable  feature  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Institution. 

The     Blind     and      Deaf      School,      Stoke-upon-Trent. 

This  school  was  opened  in  May,  1897,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  on.  Of  the  Worcester  children  being 
educated  there,  one — a  blind  child  of  six — had  been  refused  at 
another  institution  on  the  ground  of  physical  unfitness,  but  now, 
through  proper  care  and  training,  that  child  has  marvelleusly 
improved,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  take  her  place  in  class  with 
children  of  similar  age. 

The  organisation  of  this  school  is  different  from  either  of 
the  other  schools  at  which  this  Board  have  children,  inasmuch 
as  it  provides  in  separate  wings  in  the  same  building  acommo- 
dation  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Each  department  is  admir- 
ably organised.  I  visited  the  school  on  June  12.  I  was  taken 
first  of  all  into  a  large  central  hall  on  the  deaf  side — from 
this  room  small  class-rooms  open  out,  each  of  which  was  visited 
in  turn.  At  noon  I  saw  both  blind  and  deaf  children  together 
in  the  dining  hall — the  only  room  in  which  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  meet.  In  the  afternoon  I  completed  my  inspection  of  the 
Institution  by  going  over  the  blind  school,  dormitories,  lava- 
tories, manual  training  shops,  and  hospital,  and  an  Institution 
with  more  complete  or  better  appointments  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  see.  The  staff  is  organised  so  as  to  provide  one  teacher 
for  every  ten  deaf  children  and  fourteen  blind. 

I  saw  all  the  Worcester  children.  Every  one  had  greatly 
improved,  both  in  physique  and  mental  power,  even  the  child 
most  recently  admitted.  No  effort  appears  to  be  spared  to 
make  the  children  strong,  happy,  and  contented. 

The  deaf  boys  have  a  cricket  and  football  club,  and  swim- 
ming is  taught,  and  last  year  they  won  the  first  of  two  challeno-e 
.shields  offered  by  the  National  Physical  Recreation  Society. 

On  the  Physical  and  Mental  Training  of  the  Blind  and 
Deaf. — Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  in  the 
abstract  of  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children — this  too, 
like  the  reclaiming  of  the  incorrigible,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  investment  favourable  to  futirre  generations.  The  duty, 
however,  is  a  legal  one,  and  cannot  be  evaded,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  importance  of  discharging  the  duty  is  not  always 
fully  realised.  Without  education — and  by  education  I  do  not 
mean  the  ability  to  read  and  write  merely,  but  the  placing  of 
an  afflicted  child  on  an  equality  as  near  as  may  be,  with  its 
more  fortunate  fellows — a  blind  or  deaf  person  becomes,  sooner 
or  later,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  charity  for  his  subsistence. 
Educated  and  trained  in  some  suitable  profession  or  handicraft, 
he  becomes  self-reliant,  independent,  and  self-respecting,  a  use- 
ful member  of  society  instead  of  a  burden. 

Not  only  have  the  blind  or  deaf  to  combat  the  drawbacks 
inherent  in  the  absence  of  sight  or  hearing,  but  they  frequently 
have  also  feeble  constitutions  and  defective  physique,  hence 
laTge  playfields,  and  well-appointed  gymnasiums  and  play 
rooms  are  as  important  a  part  of  the  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children's  physical  powers,  as  are  well-appointed 
class-rooms  for  their  mental  training.  Means  also  have  to  be 
taken  to  arouse  the  afflicted  from  moTbid  tendencies,  to  provide 
bright  and  happy  conditions  in  school  and  play-ground,  as  a  set- 
off to  those  naturally  depressing  and  enfeebling  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  their  affliction. 

How  far  success  is  attained  in  this  direction  can  only  be 
realised  by  those  who  have  known  the  blind  or  deaf  in  their 
early  or  untutored  years,  and  compared  their  intelligence  with 
that  developed  after  a  period  of  training.  The  timid,  shy,  and 
retiring  child,  becomes  the  alert  and  resourceful  youth. 

Deaf  mutes  who  have  never  heard  a  sound,  or  before 
going  to  school,  had  never  uttered  one,  may  be  heard  talking 
glibly  and  intelligently  with  an  artificial  speech,  but  with 
natural,  though  triflingly  quaint,  tones.  Such  children,  by 
watching  one's  face,  seem  almost  instinctively  to  know  what  one 
intends  to  say,  and  to  be  eager  to  reply  almost  before  the  ques- 
tion is  completed.  So  far  from  being  conscious  of  their  defects 
the  educated  deaf  delight  in  fun  and  ridicule  at  the  expense  of 
anyone  who  may  make  any  attempt  at  badinage  with  them. 


Blind  children,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  perpetual" 
darkness,  and  have  never  seen  a  book,  a  word,  or  even  a  letter, 
will,  with  fingers  instead  of  eyes,  readily  read  from,  the  em- 
bossed page,  and  with  expressive  tones  and  eager  countenances 
recite  some  thrilling  tale  in  history;  or,  if  required,  will  as 
readily  work  out  an  arithmetical  process,  either  mentally  or 
with  the  braille  frame.  A  trained  blind  child  has  taken  down 
in  embossed  shorthand,  by  means  of  a  very  clever  and  ingenious 
invention  (the  Stainsby-Wayne  Shorthand  Type-Writer  for  the 
Blind),  words  which  I  have  dictated  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a 
minute,  and  has  afterwards  transcribed  the  matter  with  a  type- 
writer without  a  mistake. 

Not  every  teacher  is  competent  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  blind  or  deaf  children,  for  they  not  only  require  patience, 
tact,  and  ability,  but  they  need  a  large  reserve  of  enthusiasm  to 
arouse  and  call  into  activity  the  dormant  faculties  of  their 
pupils.  Their  efforts  are  invariably  and  very  wisely  directed 
chiefly  to  the  development  of  general  intelligence  in  their  pupils, 
and  to  the  awakening  of  a  spontaneous  activity  in  seeking 
knowledge,  rather  than  to  a  passive  acquiescence  in  receiving  it. 
Children  afflicted  with  blindness  or  deafness  have  the  same 
claim  upon  the  public  for  education  as  normal  children,  while 
their  needs  are  greater ;  and  the  public  owes  its  afflicted  children 
the  opportunities  for  such  a  thorough  and  practical  education 
as  will  fit  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  children  possess- 
ing all  their  faculties." 

Finance.— A  word  in  conclusion  must  be  said  upon  the  cost  of  , 
the  work.     The  annual  charge  now  amounts  to  ,£421. 

Voluntary  Institutions  like  those  "for  the  blind  and  deaf  at 
Edgbaston  are  required  to  raise  from  private  sources  one-third 
of  their  income  in  order  to  secure  the  Annual  Certificate  of  the- 
Board  of  Education,  and  retain  their  voluntary  character.  The 
annual  cost  per  child  at  the  Edgbaston  Institution  for  the  Blind 
is  £21,  and  for  the  deaf  ,£23.  At  Stoke-upon-Trent,  where  the 
Institution  is  a  public  one,  and  belongs  to  the  North  Stafford 
Joint  School  Authority,  the  fees  were  originally  fixed  at  ,£25 
per  child  per  annum ;  after  twelve  months'  working  the  fees  were- 
further  raised  to  ,£28,  and  at  Lady-day  last  the  charge  was 
further  raised  to  £30.  To  these  charges  must  be  added  the  ex- 
penses of  travelling  and  medical  examinations,  which  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  ,£25  a  year. 
I  have,  etc., 
(Signed)        P.  T.  SPACEMAN,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
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THE  BLIND  TEACHEES'  SYLLABUS. 

iqn^'iTJ^  syU?busior  the  £ctiDS  Teachers'  Certificate  Examination, 
1903  has  been  issued  now,  I  believe,  for  the  greater  part  of  twelve 
months.  The  syllabus  for  those  who  are  blind  and  intend  to  sit  fbr  the 
SJ?am,BatlCm   *$?    n0t  *«*  aPPea«d.     I  wrote  to    the    Board    of 

7$Z  rt  ♦J?ne  m°^S  8S°i>n  the  BubJect  and  receiTed  a  "ply  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  forward  me  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  was  ready     I  am 

Btill  patiently  awaiting  its  receipt.  '-    *  am 

Perhaps  one  of  our  teacher  M.P.s  would  kindly  stir  up  the  Board  and 

pro?ess^  °f  "  ^^e^ deserving  (il  very  small)  sectfor^  oiThe 

Burbury-street  Board  School,  Birmingham.  A*™™  *  A™' 
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MADE     HER     ELIND. 


Twist  of  Her  Wrist  Has  Puzzled  AM 
the  oculists. 

BEVERLY,  N  J,  Sept  3-Although 
Miss  Sarah  Fowler  o"f  this  place  has  two 
apparently  perfect  eyes  she  cannot  see 
as  a  result  of  a  strange  accident. 

Several  weeks  ago  she  was  playing- 
With  her  brother  when  he  suddenly 
twisted  her  hand  in  fun.  He  released 
her  at  once,  but  the  pain  was  so  in- 
tense that  she  was  compelled  to  go  to 
bed. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Fowler  was 
horrified  to  find  that  she  was  una.ble 
to  see.  An  oculist,  who  examined  her 
eyes,  could  not  discover  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Since  that  time  specialists 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  have 
met  in  consultation,  but  have  failed  to 
relieve  her. 

Next  week  an  operation  will  be  per- 
formed on  her  eyes  with  the  hope  of 
relieving  her.  The  eyelids  have  become 
almost  as  hard  as  iron.  Only  two  cases 
of  a  similar  nature  are  on  reeordLiw 
tbje.  history  of  tha  r,nt(riflli  »M-ia.«»<«"'- 


Date. 


HOUSE    BUILT    BY    BLIND    MAN 


... 


Wonderful  Work  of  an   Unfortunate 
Citizen  of  Lagrange,  Ind. 

LAGRANGE,  Ind,  Sept  3— This  city 
claims  the  champion  blind  man  of  the 
country,  and,  as  proof  of  the  assertion, 
shows  the  residence  of  the  blind  man, 
planned  and  built  exclusively  by  him- 
self. 

Hammond  Merrifleld  has  found  his 
own  way  over  town  at  all  times  of  the 
day  or  right,  and  now  does  any  work 
done  by  those  possessing  good  eyesight. 
He  can  call  the  name  of  every  person  in 
town  as  he  passes  them  and  hears  their 
voices,  and  when  walking  down  the 
street  to  some  store  he  knows  exactly 
where  to  turn  his  footsteps. 

One  bright  summer  morning  the  neigh- 
bors of  Mr  Merrifleld  were  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  erecting  foundation 
walls-,  and  he  Informed  them  that  they 
were  to  be  the  foundation  walls  for  his 
own  residence.  The  walls  are  as  true, 
and  every  measurement  has  that  exact- 
ness as  marks  buildings  erected  by  those 
who  are  blessed  with  perfect  eyesight. 
All  the  work  on  the  house  was  done  dur- 
ing the  night,  as  during  the  day  he 
would  attend  his  usual  duties  of  work- 
ing around  town. 


from 
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BROOKLYNj.N.Y. 

PUBLIC  LIOHY  M,  GET 
lOOMWai 


Church  of  the  Messiah   Likely  to 
Offer  Its  Collection  to  Brook- 
lyn Borough. 


POSSESSES       500       VOLUMES. 


A  Header  May  Also  E^eW  Be    Em- 
ployed in  the  Pyo^sed  Hew 
•  i  Department. 


During  the  next  few  months  it  is  expected 
that  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  will  take 
steps  to  establish  a  department  for  the  blind 
people  of  the  Borough  o£  Brooklyn.  There 
ia  considerable  talk  just  now  to  the  effect 
that  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  is  contem- 
plating offering  to  the  Broaklyn  Public 
Library  its  library  of  five  hundred  volumes 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nucleus  of  a 
library  for  the  blind.  The  suggestion  met 
with  almost  instant  approval  and,  while  no 
formal  offer  has  been  made  as  yet,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  final  order  would  not  come 
as  a  surprise.  Inquiry  at  the  central  branch 
of  the  library  this  morning  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  final  offer  has  not  yet  been  made. 
Librarian  Frank  P.  Hill  was  not  at  the 
branch  and  no  definite  information  was  given 
out  in  his  absence. 

When  the  offer  of  the  library  is  finally 
made  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
Brooklyn  Library  will  double  the  number  of 
volumes  donated  and  will  also  furnish  a 
reader.  The  idea  of  a  library  for  the  blind 
is. a  new  one  In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  num- 
erous other  cities  have  libraries  for  the  blind 
and  they  are  the  features  of  the  free  library 

work. 

The  movement  for  a  library  for  the  blind  I 
was  started  some  years  ago  and  the   prim  e  i 
movers   in    the   affair   were   Richard   Youns;, 
the  Park  Commissioner,  and  Director  Fran*  t- 
lin    W.    Hooper    of    the    Brooklyn    Institute  ?. 


Jheir  attention  was  directed  mainly  to  tq 
^curing  of  provision  for  blind  children  li 
„  "'  1'"1,1  "■  CbpolB  and  their  efforts  have  not 
As  yet  been  reh. 

■  '"■•'■<  "i  the  Impending  aotion  of  the 
Ln,,,li«   Public  Library   In   this  matter  has 
1    l!"    Uttle    talk,    and    many   prominent 
PEraono  have  come  to  the  front  in  agitating 
the   Provision  of  just  such  a  department    In 
"'  l'ocaJ    Horary.      Mrs.,  Mary    B.    Cralgie, 
ent    or    the    llrooklyn    Public    Library 
Association  and  superintendent  of  the  travel- 
inglibraries  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
'■ ■■Heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement     and 
bdieves    that    the    Public    Library    Associa- 
tion should  agitate  the  question.     The  main 
difficulty  with  such  a  department  Is  the  ex- 
pense.     The    books    in    embossed    type    are' 
IntJl'    a!1,',i    the    neoes3ity    of    providing    a 
reader    will    also    add     to     the 
■eader    ■ 


t 


expense.  A 
necessary,  as  many  of  the  be.it 
™l  fanirol  be  procured  in  raised  type, 
rue  library,  which  is  at  the  present  time 
the  property  of  the  Church  of  Lhe  Messiah, 
ami  which  will  soon  become  the  property  of 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  was  originally 
donated  to  the  church  by  an  afflicted  vouag 
woman  whose  name  has  been  Kept  a  seen'S 
lor  several  years.  The  entire  library  was  not 
■'.  as  the  church  has  from  time  to 
time  added  to  the  number,  .until  there  are 
now  about  500  volumes  on  the  shelves  The 
greater  number  of  the  booke  are  In  the  fcgiw 
*orn    Point,    Boston    Line   Letter  and   Moot 

i«„  .1m'  ,ar"'  are  a"  ol'  Prominent  authors, 
*Post  y  classical.  The  Church  of  the  Messiah 
wishing  to  extend  its  work,  hit  upon  the 
Plan  of  donating  the  books  to  the  Public 
Library  on  condition  that  that  organization 
ehoiild  set  apart  a  room  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

Owing  lo  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
no  meetings  of  the  library  board  during  the 
summer  months  no  action  could  have  been 
taken  upon  the  matter,  and  hence  the  otter 
has  not  as  yet  been,  made.  As  soon  as  the 
directors  organize  for  the  year  it  is  expect- 
ed that  a  communication  regarding  the  do- 
nation will  be  received.  N'o  one  doubts  that 
the  library  board  will  accept  the  off-r  when 
i  js  made.,  and  will  do  everything  to  make 
the  library  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 

From 


Kecently  he  heard  of  ;i   new-  and  great 
list    in    Huston,    whom    he    ; 
might   be  able   to   help  him    i 

it,  the  spark  of  hope    itlll  burning 
brightly    in    his    breast,    even    though   so 
many    unfavorable   reports   had   be. 
celved  from  other  physicians,     n     madi 
the  visit,   and   the   report  was  line 
We.    There  was  no  chance   I 
would  have  to  walk  through  life  without 
viewing  the  bright  things  that  an 
out  for  those  with  perfect  vision. 

Discouraged  beyond  speech,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  came  out  of  the  office,  and  ! 
started  directly  for  the  nearest  barroom,  j 
After  that  he  remembered  very  little 
of  what  occurred.,,  and  itj  re..J  leas,  J I . 
was  found  asleep  on  Lynn  Common  by 
Patrolman  Sherry,  who  locked  him  up 
on   a  charge   of  drunkenness. 

In  court  this  morning  Snell  told  the 
Judge  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger 
In  town,  wholly  blind,  and  that  he  would 
likt  to  get  out  of  town.  The  Judge  re-  j 
leased  him.  and  Snell,  assisted  by  a 
policeman,  left  the  court  room  and  police 
station,  with  pitying  glances  following 
him  as  he  hopelessly  tapped  the  steps 
with  a  cane,  and  walked  away,  with  the 
sightless,  though  staring  eyes  of  the 
blind.  There  are  others  than  the  Judge 
who  will  condone  the  offence  of  drunk- 
enness  in   his   case. 


\3> 
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Date.. 


A  PATHETIC  STORY 


■     C  I'ierelanrj,  president  of  the  Amer- 
HPan  association   to   promote   the   instruc- 
tion  and   employment    of   the   blind,    and 
secretary;  of  the      Columbia     polytechnic 
institute  fw-tlie   blind,     at    Washington. 
D.  C,  has  lately  been  in     Springfield  in 
the  interests  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can association.    Miss     S.   E.     Oogswell 
represents   the   association   in    this   state, 
and  is  assisted  .by  Miss  Sarah  R.Lyman, 
formerly      oif     this      town.     They      have- 
headquarters  at  the  .Bible  normal  tmilcV 
in?    on    State    street.       Springfield.     Mr. 
iCleveland    has   'been   blind     himself     for 
-28  years,  and  for  20  years  was  a  pract- 
|  icing  lawyer  in  HSStiSAimm 

fl.Y.CITY,      -v~ 
Sa^JL*.\\*S*. 


BLINOfcO-BY     HARD     WORK. 

James   Creighton,    Brooklyn's   Libra- 
rian, Suddenly  Becomes  Sightless. 
rOllK,    Sept    5— Groping    dimly 
alone,    conscious   of 
ma    change    in    his    physical 
condition.  James  Creighton,  llbn. 
the    Brooklyn    library    in    Montague   st, 
stumbled    over    benches   and    big    bound 
volumi  ■  effort 

to  reach  the  door.  and.  as  he  hoped,  the 
light. 

AfteY  mu  h  anxious  effort  he  did 
reach  the  door  and  threw  It  open,  only 
io  admit  darkn.  ound  as  that 

which  surrounded  him  within. 

He  had  been  stricken  blind  In  tie 
early  morning,  before  the  arrival  of  any 
of  his  assistants,  and  feeling  with  his 
hands  for  a  bench,  he  sat  down  re- 
signedly to  wait  fcr  hel|„ 

When  the  assistants  arrived  he  sent 
..ne  for  Dr  Lester  of  179  Schermerhorn 
st.  who,  after  an  examination,  pro- 
nounced Mr  CrWg  working 
eye  badly  atrophied,  ills  rlg'nt  'ye  had 
not  been  of  an;  -  o  him  for  3 
and  the  arduous  and  tedious  work  en- 
tailed on  the  .-ne  h  too  mueh 
for  it. 

Mr  Creigiiton  was  laken  to  his  home 
'     lialbush. 


0 


Arrested  on  Lynn  Common,  But  Is    LIBRARIAN    STRICKEN 

Released  This  Momine-  _~     ~ 

BLIND  OVER  HIS  BOOKS. 


m  Court, 


A  pathetic  story  of  disappointment  and 
^sequent  indulgence  in  liquo™  £."£ 
lng  in  the  disgrace  of  arrest  was  told 
by  John  Snell,  of  Newark,  N.  J  at  the 
police    station    this    forenoon     and    if   u 

to  specialist  after  specialist.    Some  Jav^ 
him  hope  of  recovering  his  si-hr    J?, 
^■■ouraged    him.    button ^th^ot   he 
uie  uuraens  of  life  anew,  and  strive  to 
make  money  for  treatment  by  the "reat 
est  specialists  i„  the.  country     Of  a°nvut 
teal  turn  of  mind,  he  wrote  many  srtec" 
tlons.    and    published    the    mus'e     *„.„ 
about    from    city    to    city    sXg'  fhem 
and    reaping  a  fair  reward,  h  s  fa  thf^l 
wife   acting   as,  guide   and    protecfo 
Two  .      ag0_    whjle    faP     £cl°'. 

"ailing  by  his  side,  she  suddenly  ft fl 
■  ad  irom  heart  disease  anrt  h} 
left  without  any  one  to  h^Mm^fttr 
hat  sad  event  he  again  started  out  on 
the  road,  selling  music  as  before  Hp 
said  that  he  was  often  robbed  by  ft 
^°-vs;  »-hom  ^  hired  to  escort  bin,  about 
but  that  he  met  more  honest  than  du' 
honest    ones,     and     the    nral»l 


James  D.  Crichton,  Twenty  Years  in  the  Brooklyn  Library, 
Plunged  in  Sudden  Darkness — "The  Most  Knee- 
Weakening  Feeling  a  Man  Can  Have." 


Suddenly  stricken  blind' while  bending 
over  his  books,  James  D.  Crichton,  for 
twenty  years  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Brooklyn  Library  in  Montague  street,  is 
now  confined  in  a  dark  room,  where  he  is 
fighting  against  odds  to  recover  his 
sight. 

The  suddenness  of  his  affliction  was 
not  the  strangest  part  of  it.  Mr.  Crich- 
ton says  he  felt  no  pain  and  could  not 
imagine  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

A  friend  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  Dooly, 
was  sitting  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
library  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  library  and  he  and  the 
afflicted  librarian   were   close  friends. 

"Dooly,  I  need  you."  said  the  librarian. 
"I  want  you  to  take  me  to  an  eye  spe- 
cialist so  that  I  may  know  if  I  am 
blinded  for  life.'- 

His  old  friend  escorted  him  to  Dr.  Les- 
ter, of  No.  179  Schermerhorn  street. 

The  specialist  saw  that  the  case  was 
a  serious  one.  Mr.  Crichton  lost  the 
sight  of  his  right  eye  several  years  ago 
by  a  blow  on  his  head.  The  left  eye  had 
been    overtaxed    by    the    librarian,    who 


strlved    to    make    it    work    overtime    by 
using  strong  glasses. 

Dr.  Lester  told  a  World  reporter  that 
the  whole  trouble  was  dde  to  the  failure 
of  the  bloody  vessels  to  nourish  the  optic 
nerve,  causing  atrophy,  which  means 
that  the  large  nerve  connecting  the  eye- 
ball with  the  brain  degenerates  and*  be- 
comes chalky,  or.  as  Dr.  Lester  ex- 
pressed it,  "assumes  a  condition  similar 
to  that  of  a  nerve  in  a  tooth  that  has 
been  killed  by  a  dentist." 

"No  man  alive  who  has  not  gone 
through  such  an  experience  can  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  him,"  said  Mr. 
Crichton  to  a  "World  reporter  last  night, 
it  is  the  most  depressing,  the  most  chok- 
ing, the  most  knee-weakening  feeling  a 
mortal  can  have. 

"But  I  am  more  cheerful  now.  1  am 
staying  in  this  dark  room,  and  my  wile 
sits  by  me  and  talks  to  me  and  tells  me 
what  is  going  on.  1  cannot  see  her  ex- 
cept in  a  vague  and  shadowy  realization 
that  she  Is  near. 

"To-day  for  the  first  time  since  I  was 
afflicted  I  have  been  able  to  dlstinguls. ' 
objects  in  the  room.  Whether  this  is 
sign  that  I  may  recover  my  sight  or 
I  cannot  say.  I  can  only  hope  and  p 
i  that  it  is." 


if 
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From 


Date. 


5  September  1902 


HIS  BOOKS  H 
SOUGHT  THE  UGHT 
THAT 


Date 


HORSEMAN  BADER,  ALMOST  BUN& 
I  IS  NOW  RECOVERING  HrS-SIGHT 


James  Creighton,  Librarian  ol 
the    Brooklyn    Library,    Is 
I    Stricken    Blind    While    at| 
I    Work  in  the  Early  Morning 

Groping  dimly  among  bis  books,  alone 
Wnsoious  of  some  serious  change  in  his 
pnvslSl  eonaition.  James  CreigMon  i'n-a- 
riafi  of  the  Brooklyn  Library  in  Montague 
street,  stumbled  over  benches  and  Di„ 
bound  volumes  of  newspapers  in  a  -jam 
effort  to  reach  the  door  and,  as  he  hoped, 

H^lftef'mucn  anxious  effort  he  did  "reach 
It-he  door  and  threw  it  open,  only  to  ad- 
mit darkness  as  profound  as  that  when 
surrounded  him  within.  ,      ;„_,_ 

i  He  had  been  stricken  blind  In  fte  early 
morning,  before  the  arrival  of  any  of  his 
assistants,  and  feeling  with  his  hands  for 
a   bench   sat   down   resignedly   to   wa.t   foi 

n "when  the  assistants  arrived  he  sent  one 
of  them  for  Dr.  Lester,  of  No.  179  Soher- 
merhorn  street,  who,  after  an  examination, 
pronounced  Mr.  Cieighton's  only  working 
eve  badlv  atrophied.  His  right  eye  had 
not  been'  of  any  service  to  him  for  years. 
mid  the  arduous  and  tedious  work  entailed 
on  the  other  one  had  proved  too  much  for  it. 
Mr  Creighton  was  taken  to  his  home, 
No  77  Woodruff  avenue,  Flatbusb.  He 
will  be  unable  to  resume  His  duties  at  the 
library,  but  Dr.  Lester  believes  that  the 
lost  sight  will  be  sufficiently  restored  to 
permit  his  patient  to  see  dimly  Mr 
Crei"hton  has  been  connected  with  the 
library  for  twenty  years. 
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From 

Me- ; ^yff 

Mil.    CREIGHTON   ALMOST   ^LIXIK 

Brooklyn   Assistant  Librarian   Slay  Never 
Be  Able  to  »o  Any  .More  Active  Work. 

James  Creighton,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Brooklyn  Library,  in  Montague  street, 
is  almost  blind.  He  is  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Lester  of  179  Schermerhorn  street, 
who  believes  that  he  will  be  unable  to  do 
any  more  active  work. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Creighton  had  his 
head  injured  and  the  result  was  an  affection 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Lack  of  proper  treat- 
ment led  to  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  right 
eye. 

Since  that  occurred  Mr.  Creighton  had 
done  all  his  work  with  the  left  eye,  which 
gave  way  a  week  ago  under  the  excessive 
strain.  His  sight  failed  entirely  one  morn- 
ing shortly  after  he  had  started  to  perform 
the  usual  routine  work  of  his  office.  The 
attendants  noticed  him  gropmg  about  in  a 
dazed  manner,  and  he  told  them  that  he 
did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  him. 

After  Dr.  Lester  had  made  an  examina- 
tion he  pronounced  it  a  bad  case  of  atrophy. 
Under  the  treatment  resorted  to  the  sight 
of  the  eye  has  been  partly  restored. 


■&3OT01&- 

JZA.CEY 


Actor    Hayden,    Undergoing 

Same  Treatment,  Writes 

Encouragingly. 


Frederick  Bader,  widely  known  as  a 
Horseman,  who  has  been  practically 
blind  for  two  years,  is  slowly  recover- 
ing his  sight  In  an  institution  in  Balti- 
more. So  successful  has  been  the  treat- 
ment of  Bader  that  the  friends  of  Thom- 
as Hayden,  known  as  the  blind  acto 
have  induced  Mm'  to  try  It.  A  few 
cavs  ago  Mr.  Hayden  went  to  Balti 
rcore.    leports    from    him    are    encour- 

^sVown^as   b .daring ^driver   and   a 
|  r^  was°suSdden,yes?Hc6Ken  "im'ost  blind 


He   could   see   nothing   held   more   than 

!/-  fell  ^ftwrm^^o^ 

nfr^Bfde^s^r^rfer   George  heard  of 
cures   made   in    Baltimore   and   at   once 

;HShSS\«»,^ 

doctors  could  do  as  gu*  to.   F5S8H 
51S   ^V^nT^nf  lettef^ 

flrrChim.'KlTheS    treatment    ^ 
rousing   the  optic  nerves  by  a  series  or 
shocks   electrically    applied.      Mr.    »a> 
den    says    that   he   has   ItttafhemaV 
.  meat  four  times  and  feels  that  ne  may 
be  able  to  see  again. 


Date LuiS 

Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Klliot  C.  l'oster  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  huve  been  spending  two  weeks 
in  this  vicinity  lo't  for  Boston  today,  where 
they  will  be  the  guests  of  Francis  Foster 
over  Sunday.  They  will  return  to  Hartford 
on  Monday.  Mrs.  Foster,  who  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  John  Drew  Buzzell,  is 
a  woman  who  has  done  one  of  the  grandest 
philanthropic  works  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, having  established  a  nursery  and 
kindergarten  for  the  Wind  and  an,  Industrial 
Hom«,£ok$he  Adult  Blind,  where  they  are 
able  to  follow  different  pursuits  and  become 
j  self-supporting.  She  has  a  most  interesting 
personality  and  is  at" present  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  a  commission  established 
by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  a  position 
never  held  by  a  woman  before.  Mrs.  Foster 
was  also  chosen  by  the  governor  to  repre- 
sent the  state  at  the  convention  of  educators 
for  the  blind  held  in  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  in  July 
last.  To  have  founded  an  institution  which 
,  broad  in  its  results  is  a  matter  of  which 
anyone  might  well  be  proud,  and  it  is 
her  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  Maine 
women. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ladd   and  her  daughter  Miss 

Roweua  Ladd  of  Allston,  Mass.,  were  in  the 

for  a  few  days  the  early  part  of  the  week 

on  their  return  from  Newry  where  they  have 

been  spending  most  of  their  vacation. 

Miss  Annie  Merrill  of  Pine  street  has  been 
visiting  her  sister,   Mrs.   Charles   Merrill  at 
t  Diamond  where  she  is  spending  the 
-summer. 

THE  POST, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Date 7  Septsrnber  |gQg 

WORK  OF  A  BLIND  WOMAN. 


Supports  Herself  by  Taking  Care  of 
Little  Children. 

.lusi  around  the  corner  from  handsome 
residences  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  near 
the  fashionable  section  of  Connecticut 
avenue,  Is  a  humble  dwelling  in  which 
centers  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is  the 
of  a  great  affliction,  patient  endur- 
ance, and  heroic  effort  entirely  out  of 
the  ordinary.  It  is  a  small  two-story 
frame  structure,  put  up  so  long  ago  that 
probably  then  Is  no  one  in  that,  locality 
who  could  tell  when  it  was  erected.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  manner  of  constructing 
such  houses,  it  is  built  close  to  the  ground 
si  i  there  are  no  steps  and  the  door  opens 
from  the  pavement  into  the  front  room.. 

This  is  the  house  of  Julia  Stewart,  a 
blind  colored  woman,  who  supports  her- 
self by  earing  for  children  whose  mothers 
go  oul  to  work.  Her  story  is  interesting, 
and  her  work  remarkable  on  account  of 
her  complete  blindness.  She  was  born 
on  the  plantation  of  William  Moulton,  in 
Prince  George  County,  Md.,  nearly  fifty 
ago.  When  six  years  old  she  fell 
down  and  cut  one  of  her  eyes  so  severely 
that  from  the  loss  of  blood  she  lost  the 
sight  of  both.  This  was  about  the  time 
of  the  prospective  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who,  it  was  then  surmised,  would 
emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to  this  fact 
she  attributes  her  permanent  blindness, 
believing  that  because  of  the  anticipated 
loss  of  the  Slaves,  less  pains  were  taken 
to  effect  a  cure. 

It  was  in  the  spring  that  she  lost  her 
eyesight.  The  following  fall,  1S60,  her  par- 
ents ran  away,  and  brought  her  to  Wash- 
ington. Ihey  did  all  in  'their  power  for 
the  restonation  of  her  vision,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Her  parents  in  rearing  her  had 
no  regard  _  for  her  blindness,  but  re- 
quired  her  to  do  whatever  was  taught 
the  other  children— cooking,  housework, 
s<  wing,  cutting,  and  fitting— for  which  she 
is  now  "thankful."  having  been  thus  pre- 
pared to. earn  her  living.  She  has  never 
married,  and  since  her  mother's  death, 
ten  years  ago.  has  maintained  herself  by 
taking    care    of    children.        She      cooks. 


ind    irons    for    them:     and    mwo 
;  i        mil    makes    I  heir    do  hi 

much     imii, iir         rot     chlldi 

he.   ill.,/    know   whal 

would   dn   v.  ii  houl    I  I"  in. 

A    happy    ini    "i     ici  i ! .     ■• 
ranging  from   a    babe   in    i  h"  '  radle   to  a 

i,i   Hi    about    ten    yeaj's.     All   i  i 
in  :,i  iv   dressed,   and    ha  ve  i    ei         ppeai 
ance  of  being  well  proi  Ided  i"i      1  hi  ■.  are 
ruled   by   love   rather   i  han    <•  ar,   n  nd   a  i 
devoted  to  their  "mammy." 

The    poor,      Ightl         woma  i     works    for 
i in  in   all   daj    long,   and   onl  ei    they 

are   t  licked    away    In    their   beds    for   1 1 
nlghi   has  she  time  tn  r<  ad  I  hi    boo! 
i  be    blind    B  hirii    she    procure  i    1 1  oiti    I  h 
library.    She  reads  moi  1 1  .    by  the  H 
System,  called  also  "point,"  from  the 
forations    of    the    paper,    but    phe    under- 
stands  also    the    (Lime    system    oi    raised 
letters,    Sin-  reads  the   Bible  most   of  the 
tipic    but   enjoys    the    story    books     pn 
pared    for  the  blind.    She  learned   to  read 
al   i  hi'  School  for  the   Blind  In   Baltimore. 
She  was  alsd  taught  fine  needlework  and 
beautiful  beadwork. 

She  has  never  attended  the  lecti 
readings,  and  concerts  for  the  blind 
the  Congressional  Library.  Sin.'  says  she 
would  like  to  hear  them,  but  has  no  one 
In  lake  her.  since  the  "oldest  little  girl" 
who  might  lead  her  would  in  case  of  her 
absence  have  to  be  left  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

THE  TIMES, 


U^ew   York.  N.  Y. 
7  September  13C2 

WELFARE_OFTHE  BLIND. 

The  Work  of  the  International  Brussels 

Congress — The  Braille  System 

Criticised. 

The  International  Congress  for  the  Amel- 
ioration of  the  Lot  of  the  Blind,  which  has 
just  concluded  its  sittings  in  Brussels, 
brought  together  representatives  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  many  of 
them  being  well-known  specialists  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  blind.  The  de- 
bates of  the  conference  were  of  a  thorough- 
ly practical  nature,  and  brought  out  many 
useful  points  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion and  general  treatment  of  the  blind. 

The    first    subject    submitted    to    the   as- ' 
sembly  for  discussion  was  the  question  of 
the  best  means  of  livelihood— the  most  de- 
sirable   trades     and    professions— for     the 
blind  in  different  countries.     The  congress 
listened    successively    to    Brother    Isidore 
Cle  of  the  Woluwe  Institute  near  Brussels. 
Dr.   Essaid   Bey  of   Constantinople,   Signor 
Martuscelli,    Director    of    the    Blind    Insti- 
tute of  Naples;   Senor  Mascaro  of  Lisbon, 
Signor   Monnier   of   Geneva,    Brother   Nar- 
cisse    of    Lille,    the    Chanoine    Naegeh    of 
Bruges,    Herr    Hauptvogel    of    Leipsic.    M. 
Letot,    President    of     the    Federation     des 
Aveugles   Beiges,   and   Dr.   Javal.   the  last- 
mentioned    three    being    themselves    blind. 
!  It   would   appear    from    the   result   of    this 
discussion   that  among  the   most   desirable 
;  professions    for    the    blind    is    the    musical, 
'  that      of      organist,       for       instance,       and 
pianoforte    tuner.     Among    the    trades    the 
'  "  caning  "  and  upholstering  of  chairs,  bas- 
ket making,  brushmaking,  and  manufacture 
of  articles  of  ironware  take  the  first  place 
for  men,  while  for  women  sewing,  knitting, 
'  and    lacemaking    are    to    be    most    recom- 
mended.   Dr.  Javal  pointed  out  that  in  the 
United    States   large   numbers   of    the   blind 
are    excellent    typewriters,    and    in    France 
many  of  them  have  turned  out  successful 
"  masseurs."    The  congress  decided  to  take 
steps   with   a   view    to    the   appointment   of 
blind  operators  (if  only  by  way  of  trial)  in 
telephone  and  telegraph  offices.  . 

Is  it  desirable  to  admit  auxiliaries  en- 
dowed with  partial  vision  to  the  institutes 
and  workshops  of  the  blind  with  a  view  to 
aiding  the  latter  in  the  tedious  parts  ot 
their  work,  and,  if  so,  what  degree  ot  blind- 
ness might  be  allowed  in  such  circum- 
stances? This  was  the  second  question  put 
before  the  delegates  and  it  proved  a  debat- 
able one,  for  two  currents  of  opinion  clia-  i 
metrically  opposed  to  each  other  were  man-  | 
ifest.  Herr  den  Rouden,  from  Holland,  was 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  admission  of  the 
partiallv  blind  and  remarked  that  they  dis- 
couraged, by  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  , 
their  totally  blind  colleagues.  Signor  Mol- 
denhawer.  (Geneva.)  on  the  contrary, 
thought  t'lat  tne  inconveniences  arising 
from    the    presence   of    the   partially   blind 


were  trifling,  and  added  that  there  wan  no 

other   way  of  Instructing   them.      I 

mark   H    was  sufficient   to  be   blind 

extent  of  b"ing  unable 

in.  eligible  r„r  admission  Into 

vtf totes.    Finally,  for  motivi 

ingress  fell  Into  line  with  the  Idi 
ii   Moldenhe 
The  n'\t  matter  of  Importance  which  oc- 
cupied   tho   attention 
that  of  e   system  of  "shorthand 
.rages    and     U1COI 
of  Its  employmei 
an  essentially  technical  charactei 
rise    to    considerable  flews. 

The  principal  obj  of  a 

system   -o    stenography   that  excluded   the 
Of    the    ,  of    writing. 

attei  process  Is    r 
garde   reading  and    writing:    It   deman 

er  and  is  very  expen- 

ii   Braille  i 
a   book    In    ordinary 
type.      Many    different     suggestions 
In   ibis  connection,   but  as   the 
tion  embraces  a 

decided  to  appoint  a  technical  commit! 
examin  -   the   matter.     The     urn 
has  been  requested  to  examine  i 
Ity    of    tin    employment    al 
system  by  the  blind. 
Sundry  opinions  were  n«  ■ 

bjei  of  recreation  fur  thi 
Baldon  of  Saint  Mande  thought  tl 
nil  Ii    ,:-    ■,'     i  ho    blind    sho  III 

r  cted   uv-ard  physical  development 
should   be   frequent,   especlall}    for  ch 
under  fifteen.    The  best  g. 
that  forced  the  pai 
ment;  the  standing  jump,  wrestling, 
"  the  ho;    .' 

Prival  of  Nfanti 

g.  ira.:-    of    Mill     walking,     which 

].r:   ''I  »<:<  d      In      i:i>-      '    -ial'li, i'i 

sviil'oul   I'..    leasl  accident,    'i  h 
i'i  ■  idi  d    thai     i    cod   Id   ra  bli 
.,:   ■_■■  - 

who  enjoy  full  powers  of  sight  might  be 
adopt  'I  "i  the  blind  without  danger,  pro- 
vided '  !  'gi  recrealio  i  ground  ar.d  minute 
suoevvisio  '     ,1*. 

The  nucsti         ubmitted  to  tb( 

gates  was  thai   oi  causes  of  il- 

ia popu.'o  ■  and   mean 

tion.     Dr.   de  .Mot-  of  Antwerp  enumi 
tirrf"!   primary   caus-es:     <!>  Genera'   p 
position-  '"    genital     or    acquired    (consan- 
guineous   marriages,    alcoholism 
general  or  local  al,feotlor.,isear!cti;,a.r 
&.c.;)  I:;'  Professional  or  soda;  ce 
de  Mots  recommended   the  following 
urcs'.    (H   Medical  inspection  of  workshops, 
factories,   .and   schools;    CI)   Improvement   of 
workers'  lodgings:  (S)  establishment  of  dls- 
pensarits  for  the  blind  in  all  centres  of  Im- 
portance.    Dr.    Essaid    Bey    furnished 
tain   clinical  details  and  statistic 
of'  "  granulation  " — an  affection  very  preva- 
lent  in   Asia    Minor.     M.    Pephan   of   Paris 
gave   sonic   interesting   information    on    the 
treatment  of  new-born  infants  affected  by 
purulent  blindness  at  the  Quinte-Vingts  at 
Par's.      They    were    treated    with    perman- 
ganate   of    potassium    baths,    and    of    3,339 
children  so  treated  3.300  had  been  cured. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  congress 
at  Rome.  Vienna,  or  Cairo,  the  decision 
being  left  with  the  executive.— Brussels 
Correspondent  of  The  London  Chronicle. 

THE  WORLD. 


U^ew   York,  N.  Y. 
8  Septcr.-.ber  1902  ^^^^^ 

CITY  MONEY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

— 

Annual  Donation   of  fJ50  Each  Will 
Be    Paid  Out   To-Day. 

Every  blind  person  in  the  city  de- 
clared to  be  worthy  and  needy  by  the 
Charities  Department  Investigators  will 
receive  this  morning  $50  in  gold  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  the  annual 
donation  to  these  people  by  the  munici- 
pality. ,  ,, 

The  blind  people  will  be  paid  at  J 
o'clock  A.  M.  at  the  office  of  the  Chari- 
ties Department,  at  the  fool  of 
Twentv-sixth  street.  Six  hundred  and 
thirtv-etght  blind  people  In  the  Bronx 
and  'Manhattan  will  receive  the  money 
this  vear.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight'  more  from  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
w-iil  be  paid  to-morrow  in  Brooklyn.  Fif- 
teen come  from  Richmond  to  receive  the 
donation. 


^ 


From  . 


ttrrrciTY 


l/YYVY\* 


From . 
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Date 


I  P  8 


*  I' 


Bli'lND    GET   ?50    EACH    TO-DAY 


Eaoh  blind  person  in  the  city  declared  to 
be  -worthy  and  needy  by  the  Charities  De- 
partment investigators  will  receive  this 
morning  his  annual  $30  in  gold  from  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  thousand  persons  who 
will  receive  the  donation  will  be  paid  at  the 
office  'of  the  Charities  Department,  at  the 
foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street. 


.Me^6^--CoELX1-B&eCI:a- 


Date. 


ZZZ^===== 


RIVAL   0F   HELEN  KELLER.    '  i 
„*  Maggie  Castor,  an  ui- 
The  career  of  £™  Pennsylvania     In- 
I  mate  of  *e  western  Pe^om 

stitution  foi  tnep "  nt  '  is  a  striking 
Liberty,  Butei;^e'doneiB  such; 
example  of  what  can  *«  te 

institutions     foi     the  dumb        A 

mates.     She  has  been  ^  g  x 

blind  practically  from  d  the 

teacher  was  secured  for  n  hM 

result   that    ^    ca"    ng° Wand   is  begin-, 
Lants   known   by   sgns  ,intendent 

ning  to  convey  ^ou^Tiustit„tion     says 
H.  B.  Jacobs     of  the  development 

that   the    °if°*  Xs  of  Maggie  Cas- 
l£  the  cental  facnm  e         ^  ^ 

hr^-tcherwith    much   interest: 

I  by  the  officials. 


MONDAY. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Will  the  adult  blind  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  now  in  progress 
to    extend    the    usefulness    of    our    public 
schools?       The   lectures,   of   course,   will   be 
open   to  them,   but   the   most   efficient   help ' 
■  for  these  afflicted  ones  would  he  in  the  line 
|  of  industrial  training.    "Something,  to  do"  is 
|  necessary   for    the    welfare    and    sanity    o£ 
!  every    human    being.     Many    of    our    adult 
j  Wind  do  not  know  how  to  read,  and  if  the 
public    school    extension    could    reach    this 
class,    it   would   encourage     and     stimulate 
'  them  to  make  an  effort  fqr  a  life  of  useful- 
ness,   and    create    a    new    interest    in    the 
sphere  of  thought  and  action. 

With  the  ability  to  read  and  with  work 
for  the  hands,  those  who  are  now  "sitting 
in  darkness,"  a  burden  on  the  family,  would 
have  the  means  of  contrimbuting  their  part 
to  the  joy  of  the  world. 

The  committee  on  ethics  of  the  Women's 
Educational   and   Industrial   Union   will   re- 
ceive  and   acknowledge    contributions   that.| 
may    be    made    towards    the    necessary    ex- 
penses of  carrying  on  the  work  o!  benevo-  I 
i  lence  and  reform  above  mentioned. 


From . 


JIIJL&R; 


Dat 


/GOLD  FOR  NEEDY  BUN 

Nearly  a  Thousand  Persons  to  R-C3iv9  $50 
Each  from  the  City. 

Every  needy  blind  person  in  Manhattan 
?nd  The  Bronx  found  worthy  by  the  Chari- 
ties Department  investigStefrs  will  receive 
this  rrcrning  $S0  in  gold  from  the  city.  It 
is  the  annual  donation  to  those  people  by 
the  municipality. 

i*fTthi  ni«d-4.folk^wiU  aether  in  the  office 
of  the  Chanties  Department,  in  East  Twen- 
ty-sixth street.  It  is  a  scene  that  proves 
interesting  in  many  ways  every  vearOld 
persons  and  odd  characters  come  '  back 
inmianver  ye"'  bUt  With  a  *&  5«ta3£ 
Six  hundred  ana  thirty-eight  persons  will 
receive  money  to-day  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  more  from  Brooklyn  and 
Qr.r-ens  will  get  their  gold  to-morrow  in 
Brooklyn.  Fifteen  come  from  Richmond 
for  the  donation.  I"™" 


Date. 


Blind.  Drives  the  Blind, 
One  of  the  strangest  sights  ever  seen' 
in  the  streets  of  Clintonville  was  the: 
appearance  there  this  week  of  a  man 
totaiiy  hiind,  driving  a  team  of  blind 
horses  ana  i^ijowed.  by  a  nonedscript 
blind  dog.  The  mau  -  5iame>  is  rhfttsftd 
Shepard,  and  he  had  driven  all  the' 
way  \vith  his  blind  team  from  Southern 
Missouri,  the  trip  occupying  three 
months.  Just  how  he  always  managed 
to  choose  the  right  road  he  cannot  tell, 
for  he  left  it  entirely  to  the  instinct; 
of  his  horses,  aided  by  what  directions1! 
he  could  receive  from  his  fellow-trav-. 
elers  on  the  same  roads.  Yet  it  Is  a 
mystery  how  he  always  managed  to 
choose  the  right  -road  when  he  came 
to  cross  roads  or  how  he  was  able  to 
cross  creeks  and  rivers  without  acci- 
dent or  select  a  favorable  site  for  a 
night's1  camp,  but  he  says  he  did,  and 
the  appearance  of  his  rig  was  good 
evidence  of  it.  He  is  going  still  further 
North,  where  he  says  he  has  friends, 
but  asserts  that  he  is  still  able  to  care 
for  himself,. and  wants  nothing  but  or- 
dinary directions  to  be  able  to  take  up 
,  hXjourney.— [Chicago  Chronicle. 

THE  AMERICAN  <AND  JOURNAL, 


blind  wards   took  the 


U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 
Date   9.Sep.ternber-t'-"-3 

BLINDNESS,  MADNESS, 
DEATH  TROMSTEEL  CHIP. 

Bayonne   Man   Dies  of  an  Accdent  That, 
Occurred   a  Year  Ago. 


:\  tiny  piece  of  steel  tliat'.accidently  got 
into  his  eye  caused  Oweii  Freeman,  of  Bay- 
mVhp  to  lose  his  eyesight,  and  Anally  cost 
hfm  his  lfl.  The  particle  of  steel  got  into 
li  "  riaht  eye  'a  vear  ago.  He  soon  wen 
blind  and  severai  months  ago  insane,  and 
died  at  the  Snake  Hill  Asylum.  The  piece 
of  "sum",    worked   its  way   to   the  brain. 


THE  SUN, 


U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 


D" 


9  September  1CC2 


"OLD    NANCE"    OSCEOLA    DEAD. 


Seminole  Brave  Brings  the  News    and  396 
'Gator  Hides. 

Fort  Mtbbs,  Fla.,  Sept.  8.— "Bill  Brown," 
a  Seminole  brave,  arrived  this  week  from 
the  Big  Cypress  with  his  eight-in-hand 
team  of  oxen,  after  a  supply  of  merchandise 
for  the  Indians.  He  brought  in  396  'gator 
hides. 

Bill  brings  the  news  of  the  death  of  "  Old 
Nance,"  widow  of  the  famous  old  chief, 
Osceola.  "Old  Nance"  was  about  84  years, 
old,  and  became  blind  four  years  ago. 
Seven  children  survive  her  and  Chief 
Osceola.  They  are  Charlie,  Tommie,  Jim- 
mie,  Billie  and  Johnnie  Osceola,  Lucie 
Osceola,  and  "Little  Nance,"  the  squaw  of 
Billie  Conarjatchee.  ■■■_ 

THE  HERALD. 

Boston,  [Mass. 

^   ,  9  September  1302 

SHINING  GOLD  PIECES 
FOR  THE_GTY'S  BUND 

Long  Line  of  Sightless,  Many  of 

Them    Crippled,    Rece.ve 

Yearly  Dole  of  $5U. 

„  first   then  Kate  Ahearn,  who 
Valerie  was_ first  ^h  .n  &  cab>   and 

caroe  from  Chatham     af>    ^  ^  ^ 
last  was    Pity  in     mrty.elght  sightless  and  i 
six  hundred  and  *™    £     received  from 
helpless  ones  »^^/two  twenty  dol- 
the  city  their  annua L  dole  ^  ^^  ^ 


=  been   exhausted    the 
paper  grudgingly. 

They  began  to  arrive  at  the  Charities  pier 
at  Twenty-sixth  street,  as  earlv  as  tin 
o  clock.  Most  of  them  were  more  than  blind 
for  there  were  cripples,  paralytics,  the  deaf 
and  the  dumb  who  were  also  sight  ess 

Mrs.  Mollie  McGuire  came  with  a  messen- 
ger boy,  because  none  of  her  friends  had 
time  to  pilot  her.  John  and  Mary  MiilllnT 
companions  for  fifty-five  years,  groped  thefr 
way,  sightless  and  palsied.  A  detective  took 
them  to  a.  car  and  told  the  conductor  not  tn 
forget  them  when  he  sot  to  East  Eightieth 
street  The  man  is  eighty-seven  and  ins 
wife  two  years  his  junior 

Down  near  the  end  of  the  pier  sat  th» 
Colonel's  widow  Two  attendant,  defer 
ential  as  though  they  were  escorting  - 
queen,  took  her  to  .the  paymaster.  Her  w 
band,  who  had  once  been  wealthy,  died  mat 
ing  no  provision  for  her.  aK" 

o.FJTiJ  ^e  line  ?oved.  escorted  bv  police 
and  detectives,  who  sought  to  shield  them 
from  thieves.  The  paymaster  will-  to-d^v 
visit  the  invalid  blind. 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  30,  1902. 
The  payment  of  the  pension  year- 
ly given  to  the  blind  of  New  York 
City  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  will  be  made  within  a  few 
days.    The  names  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  Comptroller's  office  for 
approval.     On  the  roll  for  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  there  are  638 
names;    for   Brooklyn  and   Queens 
about  300;  for  Richmond,  19.    The 
total  appropriation  for  all  the  bor- 
oughs  is  $54,000.     The  successfu 
applicant  will  probably  receive  $50 
This  is  a  somewhat  larger  sum  thai 
has  been  paid  for  a  number  of  years 
In  previous   years   a   representativ 
of  the  Comptroller  has  paid  the  pen 
sioners  in  cash  at  the  office  of  th 
Superintendent    of    Outdoor    P001 
and  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  blin 
men  and  women  has  been  one  of  tfc 
most  picturesque  events  of  the  sun 
mer.    It  has,  however,  not  been  witl 
out   its   disadvantages,   since  mar 
of  the  blind  became  the  easy  prey 
unscrupulous    persons    who,    una* 
various  pretexts,  gained  possessu 
of  .their  money.     Mr.  Folks  believ 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
making  payment  by  check  have  be 
exaggerated.     He  intends  to  wat 
the  payment  and  learn  the  prefi 
ence  of  the  applicants.    It  is  believ 
that  the  car  fare. of  the  blind  pers 
and  the  cost  of  a  guide  amounts 
as  much,  in  most  cases,  as  the  < 
pense  of  having  a  check  cashed. 


^     VfiJe  ,1,1/, 
9     i  jl^L,  .11.92. 


City's  Annual  Distribution  of  Gold 
to  the  Sightless. 


i  ana    nationality    were    representor!    in    tno 

fathering  of  the  blind.     Borne  came  In  go- 

farts    others   were   driven   to    the   dock   In 

a      is?"  while  others  hobb  ejl  along  with 

the   aid   and   guidance  of  sticks  and   rela- 

^The  first  $50  was  paid  out  to  Falerle  Man- 
del    ilf teen  years  old,   of  !>G  East  Houston 

ESi&  ma;  ^&&\ 

THE  BLIND  MADE  HAPPY  &<3^*Ssaac&W&& 

aKTteeAhearn,  who  is  eighty  years  old  and 
lives  at  oi  Baxter  Street,  drove  to  the  pier 
behind  a  fine  pair  of  horses  loaned  to  her 
hv  a.  liveryman.  Tho  carriage  drove  on  to 
the  pier  and  "ircled  around  In  a  stately 
way.  When  Commissioner  Fo  ks  went  up 
inih,  carriage  door  and  executed  his  com- 
mission the  occupant  drove  away  in  state. 

It  was  nearly  i  o'clock  before  the  last  of 
the  long  line  of  applicants  had  received 
their  money. 


Almost   1,000   Persons,   Who   Have   Not 

Resorted    to    City's    Institutions, 

Given     $50      Each  —  Some 

Drove  Up  in  Carriages. 


For  at  least  nearly  1,000  dwellers  in  New 
York  City  yesterday  was  by  far  the  bright- 
est day  of  the  whole  year.  It  was  the  day 
set  apart  for  the  distribution  of  money 
among  the  blind  of  the  city  who  are  deter- 
mined to  bear  their  affliction  without  re- 
sorting to  the  municipal  institutions  for  a 
home.  Every  one  of  these  unfortunates 
yesterday  received  as  a  gift  from  the 
municipality  $50  in  gold  coin,  Just  to  cheer 
them  along  the  way. 

It  is  a  little  economical  scheme  on  the 
part  of  the  municipality,  for  if  each  of  the 
blind  people  who  come  annually  to  receive 
the  .$30  bonus  on  misfortune  should  take 
It  into  their  heads  to  enter  one  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  it  would  cost  something 
like  $250  a  year  for  their  maintenance. 

The  distribution  of  the  city's  gift  took 
place  on  the  pier  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and,  beginning  at  ,10:30  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  lasted  until  late  in  the  day.  Dur- 
ing these  hours  the  pedestrians  in  the 
shopping  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stations  of  the  elevated  railway  missed  the 
familiar  figures  of  men  and  women  with 
upturned  faces  offering  for  sale  lead  pencils  ' 
and  other  small  articles  and  playing  on 
hand  organs. 

Yesterday's  distribution  was  made  by 
the  Charities  Department  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Outdoor 
Poor,  and  under  the  more  immediate  super- 
vision of  Inspector  Samuel  J.  Bettman,  In- 
spector in  the  Outdoor  Poor  Department, 
who  has  held  his  position  for  eighteen 
years,  and  who  knows  personally  almost 
every  blind  person  in  the  city. 

Inspector  Bettman  had  gone  out  Into  the 
highways  and  byways  in  search  of  the 
blind,  and  as  a  result  638  men  and  women 
led  by  friends  or  relatives,  or  hired  leaders, 
lined  up  at  the  appointed  place  and  re- 
ceived each  two  double  eagles  and  one 
single  eagle  in  gold  coin.  Forty  others  who 
are  entitled  to  the  munificence  of  the  city 
are  Invalids,  and  these  will  have  the 
money  brought  to  them  and  made  happy,  if 
money  will  make  them  happy. 

This  money  for  the  blind  is  in  a  general 
way  for  all,  but  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  care  exercised  In  determining  just  who 
shall  receive  it.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
few  who  are  excluded:  Mr.  Bettman  found 
a  blind  man  living  on  West  Seventy-third 
Street  who  has  a  son  on  the  police  force 
and  two  daughters  who  are  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  The  family  draws  annuallv 
more  than  $3,o00  from  the  municipal  treas- 
ury, and  yet  the  father  asked  for  the  $50 

Yesterday's  recipients  went  to  the  East 
Twenty-sixth  Street  pier  in  response  to  a 
postal  card  addressed  to  them  by  Sunerin- 
tent  Merwln  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Depart- 
ment They  began  to  gather  as  early  as  9 
o  clock,  and  at  10:30,  when  Paymaster  J 
H.  Timmerman  with  a  great  bag  of  gold 
arrived,  the  pier  was  crowded  with  a 
motley  throng  of  the  blind.  There  were 
all  sorts  and  conditions  feeling  their  wav 
into  the   throng  and  jostling  for  places  in 

Paymaster  Timmerman  took  his  place  at 
the  end  of  a  long  table  and,  with  a  verv 
large  policeman  leaning  on  the  money  bag 
arranged  his  gold  pieces  in  convenient  ar- 
ra^'  ^lAbe  other  end  of  the  pier  at  an- 
other table  was  Inspector  Bettman  and 
Superintendent  Merwln,  and  beyond  them 
crowded  the  blind  people.  A  detail  of  police- 
men  was   on  hand  from   the   East   Thlrtv- 

:  fifth  Street  Station  to  keep  the  sightless 
crowd    in    order,    and    a    detail    of    Central 

1  Office  men  scattered  themselves  along  the 
first  half  dozen  blocks  of  Twentv-sixth 
Street   to  see  that   the  groping  ones   were 

|  not   robbed   of   their   money      Every    *ok>? 
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HOST  WALKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Till:  CITY'S  ANNUAL  GIFT  TO  ITS 
SIGHTLESS  FOLKS. 


Fifty  Dollars  Apiece  for  O.tS  Men,  Women 
and  Children  Who  lAvo  In  IJarkness 
—Forty  more  Who  roultln't  «o  After 
the  Money,  but  It  Will  «'onie  lo  Them. 

Yesterday  was  bounty  day  for  tho  blind 
poor  of  New  York.  Once  a  year  the  city 
gives  $50  to  every  needy  blind,  person  who 
can  establish  a  claim  to  it.  Fifty  dollars 
is  a  comparatively  small  sum,  but  it  enables 
many  to  remain  independent  who  other- 
wise would  be  obliged  to  enter  institutions 
where  their  maintenance  would  cost  much 
more.  All  day  long  a  stream  of  sightless 
men  and  women  flowed  through  East 
Twenty-sixth  street  past  Bellevue  to  the 
Charities  Dock,  where,  in  Supt.  Mer- 
win's  office,  the  city  paymaster  counted 
out  the  money  in  bright  golden  eagles,  five 
for  each  comer. 

Jeremiah  Quinn,  known  as  "Jerry  the 
Lug,"  a  familiar  figure  in  the  "Ninf,"  was 
there  early,  a  carnation  in  his  buttonhole 
and  an  enormous  Devery  button  on  his 
coat  lapel,  beneath  which  waved  a  blue 
ribbon  marked:    "To  hell  with  reform!" 

"The  Chief  done  it,"  said  Jerry.  "Only 
fer  him  we  wouldn't  get  this  graft  from  de 
reformers." 

Katy  Ahearn  of  92  Baxter  street  sailed 
down  the  street  in  style  in  a  coach.  A 
benevolent  liveryman  near  her  home  lent 
her  the  equipage.  Though  the  others 
could  not  see  her  splendor,  the  word  6oon 
spread  from  ear  to  ear. 

"Blind  Kitty's  in  a  coach.     Whew!" 

Molly  Maguire,  75  years  old,  of  378  Tenth 
avenue,  couldn't  get  any  friend  to  lead 
her,  so  she  hired  a  messenger  boy  in  uniform, 
who  piloted,  her  safely  across  town. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons 
received  the  city's  bounty  this  year.  Forty 
who  are  invalids  did  not  appear  yesterday, 
but  the  money  will  be  taken  to  them.  Each 
case  was  personally  investigated  by  Samuel 
J.  Beterman  of  the  Charities  Department, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  work  for  eigh- 
teen years.  Fifty  applications  were  re- 
jected. One  was  that  of  a  blind  man  who 
lives  in  a.  brownstone  house  of  his  own 
in  West  Seventy-third  street,  has  a  son 
in  the  Police  Department  and  two  daughters 
who  are  schoolteachers.  The  family  draws 
$3,500  a  year  from  the  city. 

Mrs.  Francis  Kelloch.'the  librarian  of 
the  circulating  library  for  the  blind,  was 
on  the  pier  all  day  giving  away  books  with 
embossed  letters  to  all  who  wanted  them. 
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HARRIS]  The  Rei 

Dr.  Zwayer,  "f  Glrardvllle.  known  In  th» 

I  he  "Blind  Man  I 
was  a  caller  on  Governor  Btone  to-d& 

The  I'"  i!  ii    asked  'h<-  Governor 
HH  he  could  to  havi    I  hi      1 1  lk<     etl  ed  and 
told   him  of  conditions  .-ih  they  now  exist. 

:   he  would   like   ti 
the  Ftrlke  settled  and  If  any  plan  could  b<: 
devised  be  would  cheerfully  adopt  it. 





|  Mw  YORK'S  BLIND  WARDS. 

(Six  Hundred  and  Thirty-ETcJrTSTghtless 

Persons  Receive  $50  Each  from 

the  City  Treasury. 

tSnoclal  Dispatch  to  tno  Boston  Herald.) 
NEW  YORK,  Sept.  8.  1902.  Blind  peo- 
ple to  the  number  of  638  received  today, 
from  the  oity,  the  $50  which  is  allowed 
to  each  of  them  annually.  Detectives 
saw  that  the  blind,  after  receiving  their 
money,  were  not  robbed. 


Oate.. 
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Every  blind  person  In  New  York  de- 
clared by  the  charities  department  to  be 
worthy  and  needy  receives  each  year  {30 
in  gold  from  the  city.  In  the  Bronx  and 
Manhattan  638  blind  people  were  paid 
yesterday,  and  328  more  in  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  will  be  paid  today.  It  must  be  a 
pathetic  .sight  to  watch  the  distribution. 





MUM 


In  New  York  on  Monday  038  blind 
persons  received  tlielr  annual  boriflry 
of  $00  each  allowed  tbem  by  the  city. 
After  receiving  It  many  of  the  afflict- 
ed persons  were  sent  home  in  charge  of 
detectives  in  order  to  save  them  from 
the  scavenging  crooks  whom  experi- 
ence has  taught  the  New  York  police 
are  always  hovering  about  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  snch  opportunities 
to  get  the  rnouey  thus  paid  out.  It  is 
I  a  sad  commentary  on  human  civiliza- 
tion that  this  should  be  necessary  for 
the  man  who  will  rob  a  blind  man, 
woman  or  child  certainly  is  a  type  of  de- 
generacy most  unpleasant  to  contem- 
tbte. 


From 


From 


The    will    of    Miss    Harriet    S.    Benson    oJ, 
Philadelphia,  who  In  life  was  prominent  as 
a    philanthropist,    was   admitted    to   probat/ 
yesterday.      The    testament,    to    which  Jfe 
attached  ten  codicils,  disposes  of  an  es»te 
estimated  to  be  worth  upward  of  99&2yW' 
the  charitable  bequests  amounting ■  to  *o""-- 
000       Among    the    more    prominent    institu- 
tions remembered   are  the   following:     The 
American    Sunday     School    Union,     $25,000, 
the   Women's  Union  Federation  Missionary 
Society  and  the  China  Inland  Mission,  $.)0,- 
000  each;  Seaside  Home  for  Invalid  Women 
at    Atlantic    City,    Pennsylvania    Seamen  s 
Friend     Society,     Pennsylvania    Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  blind.     Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for   the  Deaf  and   Dumb. 
Pennsylvania  Asylum  for  Indigent  widows 
and    Single    Women,    Pennsylvania    Indus- 
trial Home  for  Blind  Women,  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home   for  blind  Men,   Home  Mis- 
sionarv     Society,      Pennsylvania      Training 
School    for    Feeble-Minded    Children,    Chil- 
dren's   Seashore    Home    at    Atlantic    City, 
Hampton   Normal   School   and   Agricultural 
Institute     American     Colonization     Society, 
Pennsylvania    Society    to    Protect    Children 
from  Cruelty,  and  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the    Prevention    of     Cruelty     to      Animals, 
J530O0   each.      The    codicils    bequeath    ,$10,000 
to    the    Evangelistic      Mission      in     France 
known  as   the   McAll   Mission,   $5000   to   the 
director  of  the  various  Institutions  In  East 
London  and  elsewhere  known   asDr    Ber- 
nardo's  homes   and   missions    *™2Jg   £e 
Indian  School  at  Carlisle,   Pa.;   $2o,030,   the 
inoome  to  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
MssTons  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church; 
S     the    income    to     be     used    by     the 
American     Board     of      Commissioner      for 
mission,   work   in   Africa,   and   $2000   to   the 
?uskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 


NEW   YORK'S    BLIND    POOR         ) 
-Six      hundred      arid"     thirty-eight 
blind     persons      received       aid      from! 
New    York      city,        Monday,      under 
the      rule      that     every      blind      per- 
son   of    the  city    who  can  prove    that) 
he  is  worthy  of  aid,   is  entitled  to  $5( 
annually  from  the  city  treasury.    Fiftj 
applications  were  rejected.    All  but  40 
who   received  poney,    Monday,   appliet 
in  person  at  the  Charities  Dock  at  thj 
foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  Street,  thos 
absent   being-   ill   an.d   unable   to   come 
It  is  said  that  the  $50  is  sufficient  to  en 
able   many  persons   to   remain   in     th 
homes  of  their  own  and  to  retain  thei 
independence  who  otherwise  would  b 
•Cornpelled  to  enter  institutions.    As  ev 
ery  case  is  very  carefully  investigate! 
it   is   difficult   for   applicants     for     th 
bounty  to  impose  on  the  city.    The  neeJ 
of  care  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on 
man  who  applied  for  aid  was  found  t] 
be  living  ^n  a  brownstone  house  of  hii 
own,  and  to  have  a  son  and  two  daugh 
ters  in  the  employ  of  the  city  drawing 
pay  amounting  to  $3500  annually.  Whil< 
the  city  paymaster  was  distributing  th< 

I  funds,  the  librarian  of  the  circulating 
'  library  for  the  blind,  was  giving  awayj 
!  books  made  with  embossed  letters. 


From . 
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Date. 


To  Aid  the  Blind. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  president  of  the 
American  Association  to  promote  the 
instruction  and  employment  of  the  blind. 
and  secretary  of  the  Columbia  PolytechA 
nic  Institute  for  the  bliud,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  in  Springfield  in  the 
interest  of  the  extension  of  the  work  of" 
the  American  Association.  He  expects 
to  spend  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  state 
interesting  people  in  the  movement  to 
supplement  the  -work  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  other  insti- 

i 
o;. 


itions  of  that  character,  by  the  efforts 
the  association  which  he  represents  ; 
7j  provide  employment  for  the  grad- 
ates of  these  institutions  and  other 
:  dult  blind  people  who  have  not  had  the 
idvantages  of  instruction  in  any  institu- 
tion. Eev.  H.  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  chap 
lain  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  president  of  the  Columbia  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  is  a. brother-in-law  of  the 
Hon.  M.  F.  Dickinson,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Boston,  whose  summer  resi- 
dence is  here,  and  who  is  well-known  in 
Amherst.  Miss  S.  E.  Cogswell,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Bible  Normal  college,  for- 
merly at  Springfield,  Mass.,  represents 
the  work  in  this  state,  with  headquarters 
in  that  city.  A  house-to-house  visita- 
tion, in  the  interests  of  the  work,  will 
soou  be  commenced  here. 


remembrance  that  her  two  boys  were  to  leave 
next  morning  on  their  return  to  school,  and 
her  determination  to  spare  them  the  anguish 
which  she  knew  they  would  feel  on  hearing  that 
she  was  blind.  She  entered  the  house,  and, 
remarking  only  that  she  felt  unwell,  retired  to 
her  bedroom. 

The  next  morning  the  sons  came,  bade  her 
good-bye  and  went.  Soon  after  the  daughter 
brought  a  piece  of  work  which  she  was  unable 
to  continue,  and  asked  for  instruction.  The 
mother  took  it,  held  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  her 
hands,  then  laid  it  down  on  the  bed,  and  said, 
"I  cannot  help  you,  my  child :  I  am  blind. 

When  Dean  Hole  saw  her,  she  had  partly 
recovered  her  sight;  but  it  was  still  weak. 
Anticipating  a  total  loss  of  sight,  she  was  fre- 
quently walking  in  and  around  her  home  with 
closed  eyelids  or  during  the  night,  that  she 
might  go  about  securely  when  the  darkness 
came.  i™™™,™™™...,. 

..... 


KoTdeth<ii,ty.Qf.N.eW   York   gave   «»   ^ 
gold   this   week  to  each      of  688     men, 

women  and  children  Who  are  blind  anc 
who    proved    that   they    were  -Pcor     I 
is   an   annual   custom.     The    cases    a™ 
carefully   investigated.      One   man   who 
made   application   lives   in      a     brown 
stone   front   house   of   his    own     haT  a" 
son  in  the  Police  Department  and     w 
daughters  who  are  school  teachers 
thtok   th/t  HS.  ^eWr  Y,°-rk    newspapers 

,  c&ta'nce1 s  "wa^S^&bl^M? 

'contrary    it  might have  been exp^ct'd 
Those  who  are   acquainted   withPfami- 

™f«5r&  dep6nd  larSe'y  upon  a  mumct 
pality  for  support  know  that  the  smrit 
°*  semi-pauperism  grows  to  such  an 
of  thl  'J131-,1101  ^frequently  member" 
*^e  fs»™ly  not  actually  employed 
would  rather  obtain  aid  from  the  Owl- 
seers  of  the  Poor  than  to  earn  a  living 
J^S  work  f°r  Private  firms  Thf 
yearning  for  support  by  a  city  i=  some-' 

^sefse       '   Sr°WS    Until    "    becomes  Pai 

The  Christian  Register 

(ao)     [September  ii   190s 
A  Brave  "Woman. 

Dean  Hole  in  his  "Reminiscences"  tells  of  a 
lady  whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  meet.  She  was 
in  delicate  health,  and  went  for  restoration  to  a 
quiet  place  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  with  her 
husband  and  children.  They  were  in  the  garden 
together  on  a  summer's  evening  when  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  kind  of  paralysis  in  her 
eyes,  and  entirely  lost  her  sight. 

She    made    no    exclamation,    but    her    nrst 
I  thoughts,  as  she  related  afterward,  were  the 


ARE  VERY  ACUTE} 


In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  is  a 
wealthy  young  woman  who,  although 
blind,  can  perform  all  the  duties  of  life 
almost  as  thoroughly  as  those  who  can 
see.  When  traveling  as  a  young  girl 
she  contracted  Roman  fever  in  Italy 
and  lost  her  sight.  She  is  the  only  liv- 
ing member  of  her  immediate  family 
now  and  occupies  a  handsome  house  in 
the  residence  part  of  the  city.  She  has 
a  companion  who  seldom  leaves  her, 
but  the  ability  she  shows  for  conduct- 
ing her  own  affairs  In  spite  of  her  mis- 
fortune is  wonderful.  Her  remaining 
senses  are  marvelously  acute  and  it 
seems  lo  psorjle  ivho  are  :■  10 1  vrell  ac- 
quainted with  Uer  almost  uaa:ii:iy  her 
cognisance  of  everything  going  0.1 
around  her.  On  one  occasion  recently,  j 
when  her  companion  was  away  at  din- , 
ner  time,  the  butler,  either  by  intent  or 
carelessness,  failed  to  place  flower.-  on 
the  dinner  table,  according  to  his  cus- 
time.  If  he  expected  to  evade  the  duty 
he  was  mistaken.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  had  hardly  entered  the  dining- 
room  when  she  discovered  the  omission. 
"James,"  she  said,  "you  have  forgotten 
the  flowers  tonight."  . 

CHICAGO,  ILL,  TRIBUNE, 

From-  m  i8  w 

—     Blind   Man  Asks  $30,000  Damages. 

■WrfStSSfflfeo.,  Hawthorne  avenue  and  Blaokhawk 
street,  are  the  defendants  In  a  $30,000  damage  suit 
filed  In  the  Superior  court  yesterday  by  Michael 
Walsh  of  82  Rosslin  street,  who  declares  that  he 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  while  in  their  employ. 

According  to  Case  &  Murray,  counsel  for  tha 
plaintiff  he  was  employed  to  inspect  barrels  that 
had  been  filled  with  wood  alcohol.    The  fumes,  1^, 

is  asserted,  produced  blindness. 


MONDAY.    SEPTEMBER    15,    1902 

Sees  After   Seven  Years'  Blindness 

New  York,  Sept.  15 — After  being  totally 
blind  for  seven  years,  says  the  Times,  Mrs. 
Julia  Morowski  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  had 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  her  husband  and 
six  children- when  the  bandages  were  lifted 
from  her  eyes.  An  operation  was  per- 
formed two  weeks  ago,  and  when  the 
bandages  were  removed  for  a  moment  the  ] 
woman  saw  for  the  first  time  her  youngest 
child,  born  after  she  became  blind. 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THOSE 
WHO  SUFFER  HIGH  AMBLYOPIA 


'•Teaching  the  mini  to  Se»"  fi  the 
little  given  articles  descriptive  of  meth- 
ods ot  improving  the  vision  of  those 
with    high    amblyopia,    acoordlrig    to 

American    Medicine.      Who,    Vis 

very  poor  it  may  prove  a  difficulty  and 
[danger,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  at- 
tempt to  see  is  found  preferable.  This 
Lay  be  emphasized,  and  perhaps  usu- 
ally is,  by  the  desire  of  parents  (and 
even  of  the  child)   to  set 


Imln 


ler  began  by  arousing  discrimination 
between  light  and  darkness  by  the  use 
of  brillantly  illuminated  fllaofi  in  a  dark 
room;  he  then  pro lea  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  form  and  colors  In  thi 
same  say,  until  he  Anally  suceeded  in 
making  one  boy  tell  objects  In  ordin- 
ary daylight.  The  plan  is  an  excellent 
one  and  would  perhaps  be  similarly 
successful    in    the    case    of    many    now 

Those     in 


,ure  its  admls-     supposed  hopelessly     blind 


„on  to  some  charitable  institution.  The 
term  blindness  thus  has   often  only  a. 
relative  significance.     If  the  blindness 
Is    absolute,    there    acn-not   be    such    a 
thing    as    '■making    the    blind    to    see." 
Even    |n    cataract,    operation     remove's 
&e   obstacle  to  vision,   permitting  the 
functional    retina    to    have    its    normal 
stimulus.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
sense  of  vision  is  capable  of  great  im- 
merit    In    every    person,    but    it   is 
often   surprisingly   so   in   many   of  th( 
so   called  blind,     it   those   with   but   i 
Blight   degree   of  vision   are   permittee 
to   renounce  the  little  they  have   thej 
In    fact  lessen   it,   whereas   if  they  trj 
to  improve  it  they  may  in  »ct  increas< 
it  and  make  it  more  and  more  useful 
Tl      sicctfrda  v>ith  the   gelteral  physio- 
,.,„■,  -  :   atrophies  ovgam 

Ise  develops  taew.  Tne  l1l' 
Dises:,  translating  from  Druo! 
in  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  14,  1902),  de- 
icribes  the  method  pursued  by  M.  Hel- 
er,  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  near  Vienna, 
in  developing  and  educating  the  sense 
.,£  vision  in  two  little  boys.  In  day- 
light they  were  apparently  completely 
blind,  but  the  sensation  of  light  could 
K.  .Hmulated  in  a  dark  room.    M.  Hel- 
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charge  of  our  institutions  for  the  blind 
may  find  M.  Heller's  suggestion  well 
worth  carrying  out. 


Date 


9  September  1S02 


BLIND    GET    CITY'S    BOUNTY. 


SIX  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  RECEIVE  $50  EACH. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  blind  men  and 
women  yesterday  received  from  the  city  the 
$50  each  allowed  them  annually.  The  money 
was  paid  by  City  Paymaster  Timmerman  on 
the  dock  of  the  Charities  Department,  at  East 
Tvventy-slxth-st.  Each  case  had  been  in- 
vestigated by  Charities  Investigator  Samuel 
Jerome  Peterman,  who  has  done  the  work  for 
eighteen  years.  A  squad  of  fifteen  policemen 
from  the  East  Thlrty-fifth-st.  station  kept  a 
crowd  of  curiosity  seekers  back,  and  a  number 
of  Central  Office  detectives  were  sent  at  the  re- 
quest of  Charities  Commissioner  Polks  to  see 
that  the  blind,  after  receiving  their  money,  were 
not  taken  in  tow  by  crooks. 

Those  who  were  to  receive  the  money  began 
to  arrive  at  the  dock  early.  Some  came  in  go- 
carts:  others  were  driven  to  the  dock  in  car- 
riages, while  others  hobbled  along  on  crutches. 
Nearly  all  were  accompanied  by  relatives  or 
friends. 

The  case  that  seemed  to  excite  the  most  sym- 
pathy was  that  of  Vallerle  Mandel,  fifteen  years 
olU,  of  No.  156  East  Houston-st.  The  girl  is 
rtea.f.    dumb.    Daralyzed    and     blind.       She     was 


brought  to  the  dock  in  a  gocart.  and  at  tne  re- 
of  Commissioner  Folks  received   the  first 
money  paid  out. 

Kate  Ahearn,  who  Is  eighty  years  old  and 
lives  at  No.  !»2  Baxter-st.,  drove  up  behind  a 
beautiful  pair  of  black  horses,  lent  to  her  by 
a  liveryman. 

A     colored     man,     Charles     Brookes.     Of 
2:;i    West    One-hundred-and.-twenty-iseventh-«t., 
tried   to  work  up   a   crusade  among  his  fellow 
unfortunates.     Brookes  has  no  legs,  and  makes 
a  living  by  selling  lead  pencils  In  the  street. 

"How's  business?"  a  man  asked  him. 

"Very  good."  replied  Brookes,  "only  the  police 
won't  let  me  alone.  They  interfere.  Let  us 
pedlers  get  together.  I  was  arrested  a  short 
time  ago  and  fined.  Let's  hire  a  lawyer  and 
take  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals." 

Other  pedlers  were  interested,  and  in  a  short 
while  sixty  or  seventy  men  and  women  were 
listening  to   Brookes. 
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THE    STANDARD 
INTERMEDIATE- SCHOOL   DICTIONARY 

OF    THE    IdNrGI-ISH    LANGUAGE. 

The  Standard  Intermediate-School  Dictionary  is  being  prepared  for  use  in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  which 
the  New  York  Point  is  adopted.  The  work  of  embossing  with  the  Stereograph  has  been  done  at  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  will  be  bound  and  ready  for  use  the  early  part  of  the  coming  school  term. 

The  Dictionary  contains  over  38,000  words  and  phrases  in  common  use  among  the  English-speaking  races.    The 
book  will  comprise  iS  volumes  and  will  be  printed  on  the  best  paper  that  it  is  possible  to  use,  and  will  be  substan 
tially  bound. 

Teachers  in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  are  daily  feeling  the  need  of  a  good  up  to  date  dictionary  for  use  by  their 
pupils.  We  have  selected  the  Standard  Intermediate-School  Dictionary  because  we  believe  it  is  the  most  recent,  the 
most  complete,  and  the  most  satisfactory  dictionary  yet  printed  for  school  use.  It  contains  3,000  important  new 
words  never  before  recorded  in  any  dictionary  designed  for  common  school  use. 

The  Vocabulary. — The  vocabulary  of  this  dictionary  will  be  found  exceptionally  comprehensive  and  exact, 
having  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Orthography. — In  orthography  it  is  conservative,  but  when  two  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word  are  sanctioned 
by  usage,  the  two  forms  have  been  recorded,  and  preference  has  been  given  usually  to  the  simpler  form.  In  general 
the  spelling  will  be  found  to  conform  to  the  decision  and  usage  of  the  best  authorities. 

Capitalization. — Only  such  words  as  should  be  written  capital  initial  letters  are  capitalized  in  the  vocabulary, 
thus  enabling  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  see  how  to  write  the  word.  This  is  a  specially  distinguishing  feature  from 
all  other  dictionaries  designed  for  school  use. 

Pronunciation. — The  Standard  Scientific  Alphabet  has  been  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  all  words. 
This  alphabet  was  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  is  the  simplest  aid  to 
exact  pronunciation  }^et  devised.  It  requires  fewer  characters  and  involves  fe  wer  changes  from  the  ordinary  spelling 
than  an}'  other  system.     A  key  to  pronunciation  will  be  bound  in  each  volume  of  the  dictionary. 

The  Definitions. — The  definitions  are  made  as  comprehensive  as  possible  by  embracing  recent  meanings  and 
distinctions,  and  by  making  the  general  definitions  thoroly  inclusive.  The  most  common  meaning  has  been  placed 
first,  the  others  in  the  order  of  their  divergence.  The  aim  has  been  to  secure  simplicity  of  expression,  conciseness 
of  statement,  brevity  and  clearness. 

Etymologies. — The  etymologies  have  been  given  in  a  clear  tho  condensed  form,  tracing  each  word  as  far  as 
practical  to  its  ultimate  source,  that  the  pupil  may  know  whence  the  word  started,  and  just  how  it  came  to  have  its 
present  signification.  This  introducing  etymologies  is  a  wholly  new  feature  in  a  dictionary  prepared  for  pupils  below 
the  academic  grade,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  regarding  the  stems  of  words. 

Specialties. — We  have  added  to  the  above  features  of  this  dictionary  the  following  taken  from  Funk  &  Wagnall's 
Standard  Dictionary: 

I.  The  method  of  compounding  words. 

II.  List  of  Degrees  conferred  by  Universities,  Colleges,  etc. 

III.  Abbreviations  and  Contractions,  as  commonly  used  among  the  English-speaking  peoples,  with  their  mean- 

ing and  with  indication  of  the  preferred  usage  as  to  capitalization. 

IV.  Faulty  Diction.    The  design  of  this  department  is  to  aid  those  who  consult  thedictionary  in  the  correction 

of  many  faults  common  in  speech  and  writing. 

You  are  requested  to  give  this  circular  a  careful  perusal,  that  you  may  note  some  of  the  many  good  points  of 
this  dictionary,  which  we  hope  will  qe  a  pleasing  and  beneficial  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  Schools  of  the  Blind. 
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COMPOSER  WINS  SUCCESS 
ALTHOUGH  BLIND 


npw  LBERT  H.  DUNN,  of  this  city,  is 
/%  a  mental  marvel. 
£  ft  He  Is  totally  blind  and  has 
been  so  since  he  was  5  years 
old.  yet  now,  at  the  early  age  of  37, 
lie  is  professor  of  music  at  the  Penn- 
nia  State  Military  College,  a 
church  organist,  an  expert  stenograph- 
er and  typewriter,  a  piano  tuner,  and, 
what  he  considers  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment,  a  tuner  of  pipe  organs. 

This    last   is    the   talent   he   is   proud- 
bevause    experts    have    claimed 
that  no  blind  man  could  possibly  do  It. 

The  construction  and  material  of  the 
pipes  is  such  that  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  will  throw  them  out  of  tune,  but 
Mr.  Dunn  has  overcome  that  difficulty 
by    feeling    for    them    with    a   cone   or 

other   Instrument. 

Mr.  Dunn's  blindness  has  not  In  the 
least  spoiled  his  good  humor.  In  fact, 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who 
is  so  cheerful  and  so  little  dependent 
on   others. 

He  is   now   living   with  his  relatives 


at  1422  Erie  Avenue,  and  every  day 
goes  to  Chester  and  back  (Without  any 
one  to  help  him.  * 

Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  Oil  City.  Pa., 
and,  as  a  child,  showed  decided  musi- 
cal  talent. 

The  accident  which  deprived  him  of 
his  sight  occurred  when,  as  a  boy  of 
5.  he  was  watching  a  blacksmith  at 
an  anvil. 

A  piece  of  hot  steel  flew  from  the 
anvil  and  struck  him  across  the  eyes. 

For  a  time  there  was  some  hope  of 
saving  his  sight,  at  least  in  one  eye, 
but  that  hope  was  soon  gone,  and  he 
was   left  totally  blind. 

Three  years  afterward,  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  and<  took  up  the  study  of 
music  under  Prof.  Wood,  at  the'  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  at  Twentieth  and 
Race  Streets,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  there  that  he  began  to  teach 
nine  years  ago. 

His  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics 
and  his  determination  to  master  every 
detall  of  his  calling,  made  him  turn  his 


attention  toward  the  tuning  of  pianos. 

In  this.  too.  he  succeeded  in  a  re- 
markably short  time,  and  then,  against 
the  advice  of  every  one  who  knew 
the  difficulties  !n  the  way,  he  began  to 
try7  tuning  pipe  organs. 

in  all  other  work  he.  of  course, 
depends  on  feeling  with  his  hands,  but 
in  this  he  had  to  find  some  other  way. 

The  finger  touch  necessary  to  locate 
a  pipe  would  have  been  enough  to 
throw  it  out  of  gear  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  human  body. 

Consequently,  he  began  experiment- 
ing with  various  instruments,  and  was 
soon  able  to  locate  and  handle  the 
pipe  he  wanted. 

The  organ  is  Mr.  Dunn's  favorite  in- 
strument. 

He  is  the  organist  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Chester,  and.  not 
long  ago.  gave  a  recital  at  the  Baptist 
Temple  on   Broad   Street. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  another  distinction  of 
which  he  Is  proud. 

He  won  a  diploma  from  the  musicai 


1 


department  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania after  attending-  only  three 
days. 

The  composition  Which  won  th'is  di- 
ploma  tor  him  was  a  400-page  cantata 
tor    male   chorus   and    orchestra. 

Mr.  Dunn  writ.es  his  music  in  the 
point  system  now  in  general  use  among 
the  blind.  It  is  in  this  system,  loo. 
that  he  transcribes  the  music  that  he 
.uses  in  teaching. 

.  He  does  his  writing  on  a  new  ma- 
chine, built  something  on  the  order  of 
a  typewriter,  only,  instead  of  lettered . 
keys,  it  has  six  black  keys  raised ! 
like   the  black   keys   of  a  piano. 

Here,  too,  his  mechanical  genius  Has 
asserted  itself,  for  he  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  on  the  machine. 

His  transcription  of  music  is  so  rapid 
as   to  be  almost  beyond  belief. 

Jessie  B-ache  Hayes,  who  reads  for 
him.  is  a.  very  rapid  reader,  yet  Mr. 
Dunn  can  easily  keep  up  with  her. 

So,  too,  he  learned  stenography  rap- 
idly. 


Only  a  few  months  after  he  started 
the  study  of  the  short  hand  machine 
he  could  write  100  words  a  minute  with 
ease. 

He  writes  with  the  ordinary  type- 
writer as  rapidly  as  can  any  one  with 
good  sight  and  he  handles  his  machine 
without   any  assistance. 

His  ability  to  get  around  by  himself 
is  also 'remarkable. 

He  claims  that,  when  walking  along 
the  street,  he  can  readily  count  the 
posts  he  passes,  simply  through  some 
mysterious  influence  which  solid  bod- 
ies  have  on   him. 

In  walking  about  the  house,  'he  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  feel  for  walls 
and   furniture  with  his  hands. 

His  sense  of  location  and  distance 
is  so  keen  that,  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
familiar  with  a  place,  he  can  walk 
around  as  easily  as  though  he  had 
the   full    use  of   his   eyes. 

His  memory,  especially  for  music, 
is  marvelous. 


After  he  has  had  a  composition 
read  to  him  and  he  has  transcribed 
it  on.  his  machine,  he  can  sit  down 
at  the  piano  and  play  it  without  a 
mistake. 

So,  too.  in  learning  a  piece  from  the 
written  score,  he  has  but  to  pick  it 
out  once  by  himself  and,  after  that, 
he  knows  it. 

Difficult  classical  compositions  that 
lie  has  not  played  for  a  year  or  more 
are  as  fresh,  in  his  memory  as  though 
he  had  learned  them  but  yesterday. 

His  ear,  too,  has  become  so  accurate 
that,  when  he  is  giving:  a  lesson,  he 
can  tell  by  the  sound  of  the  notes 
-whether  the  pupil's  hands  are  being 
held  in  the  correct  position  and  he 
detects  immediately  any  mistakes  of 
technique. 

In  fact,  his  whole  character  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  what  he  said 
when   talking  of  his  organ   tuning:— 

"I  made  up  my  mind  that  noth- 
ing that  is  possible  for  others  is  im- 
possible for  me."  


lllliiiluess  Decreasing 
I  The  proportion  of  sightless  to  seeing 
'persons  has  been  watched  with  espe- 
eijal  interest  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
latest  statistics  indicate  that  it  lias 
fatllen  in  a  half  century  from  about 
1,1020  in  1,000,000  to  some  870,  or  more 
than  14  er  cent.  This  decline  has  been  | 
so  timed  as  to  show  pretty  conclusive- 
ly that  it  is  the  result  of  better  condi- 
ti  ons  of  living-,  improved  surgery  and  I 
dioubtless  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
pierilous  to  non-perilous  employments 
f<  nr  the  masses  of  the  people. — London 
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Saturday,  Sept.  13,  1902. 
Specimens  of  newspaper  philosophy 
may  be  found  on  all  topics,  and  when 
they  relate  to  subjects  with  which  the 
reader  is  familial-  they  often  excite  his  am- 
azement— not  exactly  on  account  oT  their 
■depth  but  by  reason  of  their'  remoteness, 
from  fact.  The  Itemizer  gives  space, 
without  comment,  to  one  of  these  speci- 
mens this  week.  The  "philosopher'' first 
announces  that  we  do  not  think  merely 
with  the  brain,  but  "all  over."  He  then 
goes  on  to  state  that,  among  other  evi- 
dence, Dr.  Cooke,  of  Boston,  born  blind, 
"'readily  distinguishes  colors  by  touch." 
Another  philosopher,  more  accurate  than 
this  one,  has  said  that  "it  is  better  for  a 
feller  not  to  know  too  much  than  to  know 
so  many  things  that  ain't  so."  This  bit 
of  wisdom  applies  in  the  case  referred  to. 
Dr.  Cooke  was  not  born  blind  and  is  not 
blind  now.  He  simply  has  defective 
sight.  He  cannot  distinguish  colors  by 
touch  any  more  than  the  reader  of  these 
lines  can.  Neither  can  anyone  else.  This 
feat  belongs  in  the  same  group  with 
squaring  the  circle  and  manufacturing- 
gold  from    baser    metals.     Color,    in    the 

very  nature  of  tilings,  appeals  to  the  eye 
alone,  just  as  sound  does  to  the  ear. 
A  totally  blind  person,  blind  from  birth, 
can  have  no  more  idea  of  what  color  if 
than  a  person  born  deaf  can  have  of 
music. 


From  . 
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Eighty  Years  and  Totally  Blind, 

Colored  Preacher  Takes  a  Bride 

> 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Johnson,  Who   Has   Worked   Hard   for 

His    Race,    Follows    Family    Precedent    by 

Marrying  in  His  Old  Age. 


Blind,  and  eighty  years  old,  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam F.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Howard  Colored  Asylum,  was  mar- 
ried in  Baltimore  last  Thursday  to  Mrs. 
Maggie  Onera  Dunguy.  In  taking  unto  him- 
self a  bride  at  this  advanced  age  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson  followed  the  example  set  by  his 
father,  who  was  married  for  the  second  time 
at  tlw  age  of  eighty,  and  of  a  brother,  who 
took  a  second  wife  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife  are  wealthy.  She* 
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New  Mechanical  Treatment 

Is  Pronounced  a 

Success. 


Exercise  For  the  Optic  Nerves  Is 
the  Secret  of  Treat- 
ment. 


Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey's  Opthalmo  Oscillator 

Benefits  United  States  Senator 

Money  and  Others. 


Shall  the  blind  be  made  to  see?  Has 
a  new  era  in  tne  treatment  ana  cure  of 
hitherto  inourable  diseases  of  the  eye  be- 
gun? 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey  of  Baltimore  says 
so,  and  his  statement  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  United  States  Senator 
Hernando  Money  of  Mississippi  and  oth- 
er sufferers  from  all  corners  of  the  union 
who  assert  that  they  have  had  their  sight 
restored  by  Dr.  Garey's  invention. 

In  fact,  so  great  faith  have  Dr.  Garey's 
patients  in  the  efficacy  of  his  inveniton 
that  the  of  them  from  as  many  different 
states  are  about  to  form  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  ot  spreading  Its  fame  | 
abroad. 

In  a  little  rear  room  at  Dr.  Garey's 
office,  B41  North  Charles  street,  may  be 
seen  the  doctor's  invention — the  ophthal- 
mo  oscillator — as  he  has  named  it.  It 
Iooks  not  unlike  a  small  stationary  en- 
gine and  rests  on  a  marble  top  table. 
Attached  to  the  machine  are  two  pieoes 
of  rubber  hose,  like  that  used  in  making 
connections  with  gas  stoves.  At  the  end 
ot  each  piece  of  hose  in  a  little  glass  cup, 
so  shaped  as  to  lit  nicely  over  the  eye. 
The  machine  is  operated 
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is  a  mulatto,  thirty-five  years  old.  Mr.  John- 
son's son  and  his  adopted  daughter  fought 
the  marriage  bitterly. 

As  a  wedding  gift  to  his  bride  Mr.  John- 
son settled  upon  her  feoOO. 

Mr.  Johnson's  first  wife  died  in  1901. 

The  bride  is  no  stranger  to  Brooklyn.  She 
had  been  a.  widow  for  several  years  before 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  blind  bridegroom's  father  wras  a  slave, 
but  after  emancipation  carried  out  a  long 
cherished  wish  to  enter  the  Church.  He  be- 
came a  preacher,  and  each  of  his  five  sons 
followed  his  example. 

The  Rev.   Mr.  James  Johnson,  the  father, 
was    personally    acquainted     with     Wendell 
Phillips,    William    Lloyd    Garrison    and    the 
other  prominent    leaders   of  the   abolitio 
movement  against  the  slave  power 

The  honeymoon  will   be  spent  at  Harpe 
Ferry,  for  historic  and  sentimental  reaso; 

By  an  Klectric  Motor. 
The  machine  is  for  the  treatment  of  all 
ohronio  intra-ooular  diseases— diseases 
where  there  is  a  gradual  but  steady  loss 
of  sight  without  any  external  manifesta- 
tions of  disease.  These  in  the  past  have 
been  considered  incurable,  simply  be- 
cause the  medical  fraternity  was  unable 
to  reach  the  seat  of  the  trouble 

The  nerves  which  control  the  func- 
tions of  the  eye  are  all  conected  at  the 
rear  of  the  organ  and  supply  the  parts 
that  give  sight.  When  the  nerves  becoine 
lethargic  and  do  not  perform  their  prop- 
er functions  the  parts  on  which  sight  de-. 
pends  waste  away  and  a  loss  of  sight  en- 
sues. 

The  nwdical  world  has  long  known 
that  nerves  can  be  built  up-  by  exercise 
as  well  as  the  muscles,  and  to  stimulate 
the  optio  nerves  has  been  the  object  of 
physicians  in  such  cases.  But  this  w'as 
easier  said  than  done,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  the  nerve,  so  their 
efforts  were  directed  to  building  up  the 
general  system  with  the  hope  that  the 
optic  nerve  would  be 

Proportionately  Stimulated. 
It  was  to  reach  the  optic  nerve  directly 
that  Dr.  Garey  has  devoted  his  skill  and 
talent  for  several  years,  and  the  result  is 
the  ophthalmo  oscillator,  which  was  first 
patented  about  three  years  ago  and  since 
perfected. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the   ophthalmo 
oscillator  is:     The  patient  is  seated  in  a 
chair  and    the  two  little    glass  cups  are 
placed  over  his  eyes,  the  patient  holding 
them    in   place.     The  doctor  then  starts 
trie    motor  and  the    machine  is  at  work. 
By  a  simple    arraugement    of    valves  on 
the  machine  the  air  in  the  little    cups  is 
alternately  rarefied  and  compressed  with , 
great  rapidity.     The  result   is  an  oscilla- 1 
tion  of  the    eyeball,  backward    and    for- ' 
ward.      When  a   vacuum    is   created   the 
eyeball  is  drawn  outward ;    when  the  air 
is  compressed  it  is  pushed  backward. 

This  oscillation  causes  a  regular  vibra- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  In  other  words, 
the  nerve  is  exercised,  alternately  con- 
tracted and  relaxed,  just  as  the  biceps 
muscles  are  by  raising  the  hand  to  the 
shoulder  and  lowering  it  again.  The  ex- 
ercise, the  doctor  says,  builds  up  and 
|  strengthens  the  nerve  and  imparts  new 
life  to  it;  the  sight-giving  parts  in  turn 
are  revived  and  awakened,  the  increasing 
mist  is  cleared  away  and  the  patient 
sees. 

The  operation  is  not  at  all  painful. 


In-   i larey  sin 
to  extensive     public-  notice    In    .fan', 
when 

United  State*  Senator  Honey, 

who  was  rapidly  losing  hi      sight,  pi 
if  imdi  r  the  doctor's  'are.    I  he 
ator   was  Buffering    from    an    advanced 
of  atrophy   "i    the  optic  nerve,  and 
In-  had  previously  consulted  emlnenl 
specialists   in   this  country   and    Europe 
without  relief.      Senator  Money  s|>ok.-   ,,( 
the  treatment  thus: 

"The  method  of  tin;  treatment  is  rath- 
er peculiar,  but  it  is  exhlliarating  to  the 
whole  system  as  well  as  to  the  eye  itself. 
A  closed  cup,  called  an  ophthalmo  oscil- 
lator, is  placed  over  the  eyes,  but  not  so 
close  as  to  touch  the  eyeballs  themselves, 

and   so    manipulated    that    Intermit 
vacuums  are  created.    When  the  vacuum 
l-i  created  the-  eyeball  start-  forward,  and 
when  air  Is  supplied  to  the  cup  i'  CI 
to  its  original  position.    The  change  muy 
be   made    to    suit    the    physician.     The 
whole  system,  it  can  then  readily  be 
is  but  a  simple   exercise    of    the  eyeball, 
but   it  is  a  grand   and  a  most   beneficent 
exercise. 

It  Produce*  n  Good  Circulation 

in  the  region  treated  and  also  nourishes 
the  whole  nervous  system  through  the 
nerve  centers  of  the  eyes. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  theory  of  med- 
icine, but    it    seems  to  me  that  as  (a 
this    perticular    specialty    is     concerned 
medicine  itself  is  to  1.  ad  lo  obliv- 

ion. Recently  several  newspapers  have 
published  my  experience  in  the  Balth 
physician's  workshop,  and  as  a  result  I 
have  received  a  great  many  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  thanking  me  lor 
my  narrative  and  saying  that  it  led  many 
others  to  the  same  treatment  with 
effect. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  cure.  I  tan 
now  read  the  newspapers,  whersas  before 
taking  the  treatment  I  could  do  little  or 
no  reading.  I  can  see,  in  fact,  as  1  have 
not  seen  lor  two  years  past.  I  am  thank- 
ful. I  have  the  paraphernalia  ht -s. 
my  home  and  administer  the  treatment" 
twice  a  day.  Every  Saturday  I  maue  tie 
tirp  to  Baltimore  and  am  treated  at  Dr. 
Garey's  office.  I  am  constantly  improv- 
ing and  think  it  marvelous  ' 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey,  the  inventor  of 
the  ophthalmo  oscilla  or,  is  a  native  ot 
Baltimore  and  the  son  of  the  late  .fudtre 
Henry  F.  Garey,  of  the  supreme  bench 
of  Baltimore.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Washington  university,  now  called  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  In 
1892  he  wrote  and  read  a  scientific  arti- 
cle on  a  certain  kind  of  massage  for  treat- 
ment of  diseases  ot  the  ear.  The  treat  - 
ment  is  now  used  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion   all    over    the    world.      Dr.  Garey's 

I  whole  professional  career  has  been  devot- 
ed to  the  study  of  the  organs  of  sight  and 

l  hearing. 


Mew  metal  may  help  the  blind. 


FOLLOWlPfCf  the  discovery,  as  an- 
nounced in  The  New  York  Times, 
that  Prof.  Marckwald  of  Berlin  had 
discovered  a  new  metal  which  emitted 
invisible  light  radiations  comes  the  an- 
nouncement from  Paris  that  there  is  in 
the  study  of  these  new  metals  the  possi- 
bility of  aid  to  the  blind.  It  has  been 
found  that  many  substances  emit  active 
rays— in  fact,  that  a  majority  of  the 
common  objects  about  us  store  up  sun- 
light during  the  day  and  emit  the  rays 
at  night. 

Special  substances,  such  as  the  salts 
|  of  uranium,  from  which  many  new 
metals  have  been  eliminated,  such  as 
polonium,  radium,  actinium,  thorium, 
&c  emit  certain  active  radiations  which 
apparently  are  not  the  result  of  stored 
sunlight,  for  they  are  active  when  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mines  be- 
fore sunlight  has  reached  them. 

And  now  these  radiations,  which,  like 
X-rays,  are  able  to  penetrate  opaque 
substances,  are  to  be  used  to  test  the 
condition  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  when 
disease  or  accident  has  rendered  the  sur- 
face opaque.    For  instance,  it  sometimes 

happens  that  back  of  a  cataract  the  con- 
dition of  the  eye  is  hopeless,  and  yet  j 
without  knowledge  of  this  operations  are 
performed,  only  to  prove  useless.  The 
metals  obtained  from  uranium  are  very 
powerful  projectors  of  light  rays.  It  has 
been  computed  that  the  velocity  of  the 
■  rays  which  shoot  away  from  these  sub- 
stances is  half  as  fast  as  that  of  light,  or 
92,500  miles  a  second,  and  yet  the  waste 
is  so  small  that  the  loss  from  a  square 
centimeter  of  surface  would  be  infini- 
tesimal, or  something  like  a  milligram  in 
1,000,000,000  years. 

The  rays,  like  X-rays,  also  act  power- 
fully on  the  human  body,'  producing  an 
effect  much  like  the  so-called  X-ray 
burns.  A  vial  full  of  uranium  salts 
carried  in  the  pocket  for  a  short  time 
has  been  known  to  produce  a  redness  of 
the  skin,  followed  by  a  severe  soreness 
which  lasted  for  weeks  and  was  diffi- 
cult to  heal. 

Now  come  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  the 
French  scientists  who  discovered  some 
of  the  metals  and  who  are  carrying  on  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
value   of  the   metals   in   relation   to   eye 

They'  are  being  assisted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished French  opthalmologist  Ja- 
val,  who  is  blind,  and  is  therefore  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  subject.  Javal  S 
bnndnesS  is  the  result  of  chrome ,gh* u  j 
coma,  for  which  every  cure  known  to 
scencc  was  tried  in  vain.  .  Now  he  has 
taken  up  the  new  metals,  in  the  hope 
that  relief  may  be  obtained. 

The  scientific  world  is  watching  thestj 
experiments  with  interest,  for  it  is  recog-( 
nized  that  the  conditions  are  ideal.  Her* 
is  a  trained  scientist  whose  specialty  be-, 
fore  he  became  blind  was  the  eye  itselt.. 
His  impressions,  therefore,  will  be  more, 
accurate  than  would  those  of  a  non-sci- 
entific subject  who  cares  naught  foi  tne 
scientific  end  to  be  gained  as  long  as 
he  can  be  made  to  see. 

Merelv  to  be  able  to  see,  however,   is  i 
riot  all  of  Prof.  Javal's  desire.    He  hopes  I 
to  discover   in   the  new  metals  not  only 
poss  We    help    for    the    blind,    but    some 


further  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
vision  and  the  nervous  conduction  of 
light.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  science 
Of  radiology  will  undoubtedly  add  much 
to  the  science  of  opthalmology. 
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IMamlous  powers  of  ^ixteen-Jar- 

'    Old  Sightless  ^outb, Who  Goes  farm 

dork,  Drives  a  fiorse  and  Hcts  as  it 

\  in  full  possession  of  F>is  Sight 

P' 


ENNSYLVANIA  has  a  wonder- 
ful Wind  boy. 

Most  blind  people  are  won-  j 
derful,  when  it  comes  down  to  j 
facts,    but    the    acts       performed     by 
Stephen  Mellinger,  of  Denver,  Pa.,  are  I 
little  short  of  marvelous.  .  -    ,     J 

This  lad,  who  is  totally  deprived  of 
Ws   vision,   works   about    his    fathers  , 
farm  just  as  if  he  had  the  use  of  his  , 

^He  sows  seed,  uses  the  rake  or  spade, 
harvests  the  crops,  climbs  trees,  drives 
spirited  horses,  rides  a  wheel,  and  does 
a  thousand  and  one  chores  about  the 
house  and  farm. 

He  does  not  stop  here,  however  for, 
although  it  is  almost  beyond  belief, 
young  Mellinger  harnesses  a  horse  un- 
aided, drives  to  a  village  several  miles 
away    makes   a   number   of  purchases, 


and  returns  to  his  home  alone  and  safe 
The  fact  that  he  is  deprived  of  sight 
does  not  weigh  upon  his  spirits  m  the 
least,  for  he  is  as  bright  and  cheerful 
as  any  of  his  ^ssoeiates^ 

The  case  of  this  remarkable  lad  is  all 
the  more  pathetie  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  one  time  able  to  see. 
He  became  afflicted,  when  quite  young. 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  When  2% 
years  o£  age,  while  at  play,'  a  hatchet 
which  he  was  holding  unfortuna  ely 
struck  him  in  the  eye,  which  resulted 
very  seriously,  affecting  his  sight,  the 
case  baffled  the  best  physicians  m  that 
section  of  the  country.  They  advocated 
various  forms  of-  treatment,  but  he 
I     became  totally  blind.  .,,.:„ 

He  does  not  permit  his  pathetic 
affliction  to  confine  him  to  the  house  or 
make  him  dependent  upon  any  one.  He 
mingles  freely   with  his  friends,  whom 

■ 


he  is  able  to  know  through  a  grasp  of 
the  hand  or  by  tneir  speech,  and  alto- 
gether he  gets  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment 
out  of  life.    He  does  all  manner  of  farm 
work,    attends    public     meetings,     goes 
wherever  he  pleases,  and  does  not  allow 
the  weather  or  any   outside  conditio* 
to  interfere  in  the  least  w.th  his  plans. 
He  finds  his  way  to  and  from  the  vari 
places  without  any  assistance  what 
'ever.     It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  hini 
j  that   no   one  shall   assist   aim    m   going 
about.  ,. 

The  blind  young  man  spends  most  ot 
his  time  at  work  on  his  father  s  farm 
doing  all  forms  of  labor  in  the  fields  and 
about  the  barn,  such  as  the  arduous 
work  of  sowing,  reaping,  harrow.ng, 
and  the  planting  of  corn  and  potatoes 
On   horseback,    with   a   basket    under 
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The  report  that  M.  Jules  Verne  was 
threatened  with   total   blindness   was, 
it  appears,  exaggerated.    He  has  been 
troubled   for   some   time   with   a    cat- 
aract growth  but  is  able  to  keep  at 
work  and  says  cheerfully  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  stop  until  he  has  written 
one  hundred  novels.     Thus  far  he  has 
published    but    eighty-two,   the    latest 
entitled  "Jean  Marie  Cabidoulin  "  but 
he   has    seventeen    more   written   and 
ready  for  publication  and  now,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,   is   working  upon 
the  other  volume  necessary  to  round! 
out  the  one  hundred. 

THE  STATES, 

&Qew  Orleans,  La. 


the  library.  she  reads  mostly  by  the 
Weight  syster,  called  also  "point."  from 
the  perforations  of  the  paper,  but  sha 
understands  also  the  Line  system  of 
raised  letters.  She  reads  the  Bible  most 
of  the  time,  but  -enjoys  the  story  books 
prepared  for  the  blind.  She  learned  to 
read  at  he  School  for  the  Blind  in  Bal- 
timore. She  was  also  taught  fine  need- 
lework  and    beautiful    beadwork. 

She  has  never  attended  the  lectures, 
readings  and  concerts  for  the  blind  at 
the  Congressional  library.  She  says 
she  would  like  to  hear  them,  I  but-  has. 
no  one  to  take  her  since  the  "oldest  lit- 
tle girl"  who  might  lead  her,  would,  in 
case  of  her  absence,  have  to  be  left  with 
I  the   children. 


Derriofe, 


Date      /  H    $  juLL  ./<?<>  x 


SUPPORTS    HERSELF    BY    CARING 
FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

She  Is  a  Negress  and  Lives  in  Wash- 
ington—Handles Little  Ones  From 
the  Cradle  to  Ten  Years. 


Just  around  the  corner  from  hand- 
some residences  on  Sixteenth  street  and 
near  the  fashionable  section  of  Califor- 
avenue  is  an  humble  dwelling  in  which 
centers  a  peculiar  interest,  says  the 
Washington  Pest.  It  is  the  scene  of 
a„Flat  affllcj>on.  Patient  endurance, 
and  heroic  effort  entirely  out  of  the 
?£"nary-  It  is  a  small  two-story 
frame-structure  put  up  so  long  ago  that 

?^°bil^,th^6JSu  n  Vne  In  that  locS- 
aL™*-'  C01iId  £ru  when  lt  was  erected. 
According   to   the   old   manner   of   con- 
structing   such    houses,    it    was    built 
close   to   the   ground,    so   there   are   no 
steps  and  the  door  opens  from  the  pave- 
ment into  the  front  room.    . 
»^TVa   V16   h°use   of   Julia   Stewart, 
wi'5V     colored   woman,    who   supports 
hefself   by    caring    for    children    whose 
mothers   go   out   to   work.       Her   story 
is  interesting-  and  her  work  remarkable 
§h«»  =0Uilt   0f   he£  comP'ete   blindness. 
f£™  nas  b?rn  on  *hep  lantation  of  Wil- 
liam Mou  ton  In  Prince  eGorge  County, 
Md.,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.      When  six 
years  old  she  fell  down  and  cut  one  of 
Jf'E  so  severely  that  from  the  loss 
of    blood    she    lost    the    sight    of    both 
This  was  about  the  time  of  the  prospec-i 
five  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
it  was  then  surmised,  would  emancipate 
the   negroes,    and   to   this   fact   she   at-1 
tnbuted    her   permanent   blindness     be- 
u^'rS  .^at  because  of  the  anticipated 
to  efreU^  c^  l68S  Eain3  Were  taken| 
It   was    in    the    spring   that   she    lost 
her   eyesight.       The   following   fall   her 
parents  ran  away  and   brought   her   to 
Washington        They    did    all    in    their 
power  for  the  restoration  of  her  vision 
but    to    no    purpose.       Her    parents    in 
rearing  her  had  no  regard  for  her  blind- 
ness,    but  required  her  to  do  whatever 
was  taugrht  the  other  children-cooking, 
housework,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting— 
|  for  which  she  is  now   "thankful"   hav- 
ing been  thus  prepared  to  earn  her  liv- 
ing.      She  was  never  married,  .and  since 
her  mother's  death   ten   years  ago  has 
maintained    herself   by    taking    care   of 
children.      She  cooks,  washes  and  irons 
for  them,  and  also  cuts,  fits  and  makes 
their    clothes.        She     expresses,   much 
fondness  for  children  and  says  that,  she 
does  not  know,  what  she  would  do  with- 
out them. 

A  happy  lot. of  little  ones  they  are. 
ranging  from.,  a  bahe  in  a-  cradle  to  a 
girl  of  about  ten  years.  All  are  clean, 
neatly  dressed  and  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  well,  provided  for.  They 
are  ruled  by  tove  rather  thangfear,  and 
ared  evoted  to  their  'raammy.V 

The  poor   sightless   woman   works  for 

them  all  day   long,  and  only  after  they 

I  are    tucked    away    in-     their  -rbeds-  for 

the  night  has  she  time  to  read  the  books 

I  for  the  blind  which   she   procures   frbifi 


Oil   City  Boy   Who   Has   Won   Success   in 
Spite  of  Disability. 

marvef  H'  D"nn'  °f  *Ws  City'  is  a  mental 
hfe*  t^ally  blind,  aA(l  has  been  so  since 
a-A^fi?  'if-  °ICU  *et  now-  at  the  early 
£KL£i7,  he  1S„  Protessor  of  music  at  the 
Pennsylvania    State     Military     college      a 

ondrrvnp0r&'atniSt'    an    CXpert  Stenographer 
hi     typewriter,  a  piano  tuner,  and,  what 
he 'considers   his   greatest   achievement,   a 
tuner  of  pipe  organs. 
This  last  is  the  talent  he  is  proudest  of 

manUroe„??PertS-!laVe  Claimed  that  n°  °hnd 
man  could  possibly  do  it 

The    construction    and 'material    of    the 

wm  throw' n  that  ?e  Warmth  °f  the  hand 
.  will  throw  Jicm  out  or  tune,  but  Mr   Dunn 

'  nfem  VwitTae  that  ClifflCOHy  by  feeling  for 
them  with  a  cone  cr  some   other  instru- 

™oneal^V*inuneSS  has  not  in  the  'east 

be  hard  If.  %°°?  hum°r-    In  fact'  "  would 

and  bo  HtHP  rtna  a  ?an  Wh0  is  so  clleerful 
ana  so  little  dependent  on  others 

14^Vri»nSW   Uvinsr   with   nis   relatives  at 

142.   Erie   avenue,   and    every   dav   goes   to 

J. Chester  and  back  without  any  one  to  help 

Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  Oil  Citv    Pa     nnrl 

aThcCfCVhr"ed  deeided  ^usicaMalen*' 
si*l     nn         'V  Which  deprived  him  of     is 
sight  occurred  when,  as  a  boy  of  5    hew 
vatch.ng  a  blacksmith  at  an  anvil 

Apiece  of  hot  steel  flew  from  the  anvil 
and  struck  him  across  the  eyes 
,  Po'\a  time  there  was  some  hope  of  sav- 
ing his  sight,  at  least  in  one  eve    hut  thl 

SS:so,^  gone>  \nd  he  ™  1^«  to! 

r'  J^-  yeaiS  afaerwarr],  he  came  to  Phila- 

Blind    aS^'l  ihe  Institute  for  !e 
-ouna.  at  Twentiethaand  Race  streets    and 

^* ho  tea  ?PM  Vre^eSS  there  that  he  be- 
gan  to  teach  nine  years  ago 

In   this,  too,  he  succeeded  in  a   remark- 
ably short  time.-and  then,  against  the     1 

The  finger  touch  necessary  to  locate  a 
cTJ01'101  haVS  bee"  eM^h  to  hrow  it 
"imanfody.™  t0  the  "™  &' 

«b.et  to    locate    and   'lanVle^pe^ 

ment!  °r°an lB  Mr'  Dunn's  favorite  instru- 

He  is  the  organist- at  the  First  Preshv 

tenan    church   at   Chester,   and     not   lo,; 

on%^^reefalattheBa^^e! 

which  S^lnp^aanotber  distincti-    °f 

Wo  won  a  uiploma  from  the  musical  ri» 
partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsvlva 
ma  after  attending  cn.y  three  days     Y    *~ 

The  composition  which  won  thii  rt\v,i„™ 
for  him   was  a  400-page  cantata   fo^maie 
chorus  and  orchestra 

,3*-  Dunn  w.rites  his  music  in  the  point 

b ind  r  -1'1  nS'en"al  Use  amongP  th' 
Blind.  Tt  is  in  this  system,  too  that  he 
linnscribes    the    music    that    he'  uses   £ 

.."t    s^e^h  1:7^rirn°  o^;-  -?'-' 

slxhTa  TT instead  «>«SS  keys3 1  y£: 

ofXabnaanko,ieyS  ^^  "ke  the  hlack'k^ 


Here,  too.  his  mechanical  genius  has  as 
serted  itself,  for  he  has  made  a  number  of 
improvements  on  the  machine. 

His  transcription  of  music  is  so  rapid  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  bei.ef. 

Jessie  Bache  Hayes,  who  reads  for  him, 
N  a  very  rapid  reader,  yet  Mr.  Dunn  can 
easily  keep  up  with, her. 

So.  too,  ne  learned  stenography  rapidly. 

Only  a  few  months  after  he  started  the 
study  of  the  short  hand  machine  he  could 
write  100  words  a  minute  with  ease. 

He  writes  with  the  ordinary  typewriter 
as  rapidly  as  can  any  one  with  good  sight 
and  he  handles  his  machine  without  any 
assistance. 

His  ability  to  get  around  by  himself  is 
also  remarkable. 

He  claims  that,  when  walking  along  the 
street,  he  can  readily  count  the  posts  he 
passes,  simply  through  some  mysterious 
influence  which  scilid  bodies  have  on  him. 

In  walking  about  the  house,  he  does  not 
find  it  necessary  ttt  feel  for  walls  and  fur- 
niture with  his  hands. 

His  sense  of  location  .and  distance  is  so 
keen  that,  sfs  soon  as  he  becomes  familiar 
with  a  place,  he  can  walk  around  as  easily 
as  though  he  had  the  full  use  of  his  eyes. 

His  memory,  especially  for  music,  is  mar- 
velous. 

After  he  has  had  a  composition  read  to 
him  and  he  has  transcribed  it  on  his  ma- 
chine, he  can  sit  down  at  the  piano  and 
play  it  without  a  mistake. 

So,  too,  in  learning  a  piece  from  the  writ- 
ten, score,  he  has  but  to  pick  it  out  once 
by  himself  and,  after  that,  he  knows  it. 

Difficult  classical  composition  that  he  has 
not  played  for  a  year  or  more  are  as  fresh 
in  his  memory  as  though  he  had  learned 
them  but  yesterday. 

His  ear,  too,  has  become  so  accurate 
that,  when  he  is  giving  a  lesson,  he  can 
tell  by  the  sound  of  the  notes  whether  the 
pupil's  hards  are  being  held  in  the  correct 
position  and  he  detects  immediately  any 
mistakes  of  technique. 

In  fact,  his  whole  character  seems  to  be 
summed  up  in  what  he  said  when  talking 
of  his  organ  tuning. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  that  is 
possible  for  others  is  impossible  for  me."— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Mr.  Dunn,  referred  to  in  the  above  ar- 
ticle, is  the  son  of  Thomas  W.  Dunn,  of 
McClin,tockville,  and  a  brother  of  Milton 
Dunn,  of  the  Central  drug  store,  this  city. 
The  statements  in  the  article  are  all  cor- 
rect and  well  known-  to  the  young  man's 
friends  and  admirers  in  this  city,  wherei 
he  is  a  frequent  visitor.  £ 
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REAK  Of 

BLIND  BURGLAR 


LOST      EYES      FROM      OFFICER'S 
BULLET  THREE  YEARS  AGO. 


BUT  HE  WOULD  STILL  BURGLE 


WALKED  THROUGH  OPEN  TRAP 
DOOR  TO  HIS  DEATH. 


Remarkable  Story  of- Johnson  Jones, 
a  Negro  Who  Was  Killed  Six 
Months  Ago  in  Batesville,  Miss. 
Ran  Foul  of  Sam  Dismukes  Three 
Years  Ago  and  Lost  His  Eyes. 


_  Some  men  are  born  with  an  over-wean- 
ing  propensity  for  taking  things  that  be- 
long to  some  one  else;  others \ire  forced 
into  it  by  force  of  circumstances,  and 
there  are  still  ethers  who  are  the  kind, 
by  the  way,  who  are  always  in  the  most 
trouble,  simply  take  thing's  that  are  not 
their  own  because  they  like  to,  and  love 
the  pleasure  of  realizing  upon-  ill-gotten 
gains. 


I'  Among  so  i  la:     i  lie   '     ■ 

steal  is  so  stronj    i "'  r 

.  !,.  they  "ill    lortlirmc  to 
and  liberty   in  the  piirsilH   of  IBe  mi 
|nd    worldly    goods    .11    hi      i   Llo» 
This  is  especially  (he  <fo  ''  Witfi  the  aver- 

Kgo    negro    who    h         trayed    »' u"j 

Straight  and  narrow  path  of  Iwiesty,  and 
h'as  illustrated  very  foi  lb!;  ii  '  i  trange 
story  that  came  to  HfrW  a'  ' lir  Pol,clr 
Station  the  other  day  ui  an  unoffluial 
gray, 

i  hunt  three  years  ago,  when  Sam  Dla- 
mukes,  who  is   now   one  of  the   regular 
latrolmeii,  was  doing  •■   £ra  work  for  the 
fiolice  departro<  n%  he  was  sonl    down  to 
Riverside,  Miss.,  by  Jerome  Richards,  who 
!.,.,.  chief,  to  investigate  n  robbery 
-r    that    had    been    reported,   and    the 
bid  of  the  Memphis  authorities  invoked 
I     seems   thai    there   had   been  several 
rnl.i  erics   of  stores  ai    that   little   town. 
and   the   thief   was   still   ai    Large.      Dis 
Brakes  was  sent    down   and   di  tailed    to 
wateli  the  stores  for  the  thief,  who  was 
said  to  bi   a  negro  named  Johnson  Jones. 
Blinded    Both    Byes. 
For  several   nights   Dismukes   watched 
the  store  that  seemed  to  he  the  favorii 
(nark  of  the  marauders  he  having  entered 
it  on  two  occasions.    On  the  second  night 
the  patience  of  Dismukes  was  rewarded. 
Along  in  tin'  early  hours  of  the  moaning 
ei   negro  entered  the  store  and  proceeded^ 
to  help  himself  to  what  was  in  sight,  not 
overlooking  the  till  in  his  ppeiy  1  urns.  By 
the  dim  moonlight  that  filtered  through 
the  window  Dismukes   saw   (hat    it  was 
Johnson  Jones,  who   had   been   described 
to  him.    Springing  from  behind  the  doun- 
ter  where  he  was  concealed,  he  halted  the 
negro   and   covered  him.     Seeing   the*  jig 
■was   up,  Jones  sprang  for  the   door  and 
Dismukes  tired. 

The  ndgro  fell.  Hie  blood  streaming 
from  his  head.  (Jailing  ior  assistance  and 
a  doctor,  the  negro  was  taken  to  where 
lie  could  have  the  wound  dressed,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  ball  had  entered  the 
righi  side  of  his  face  near  the  bridge  .pf 
the  nose,  'and  ill  its  course  severed  the 
optic  nerve  in  both  eyes.  The  ball  did 
not  range  high  enough  to  kill,  but  John- 
son was  blinded  for  the  rest  of  his  day's. 
Blindness  No  Drawback. 
The  remarkable  part  of  the  story  de- 
veloped today,  when  Frank  Marks,  a 
merchant  of  Batesvillr.  called  at  the  po- 
lice  station   and   met   Dismukes.     In   the 


Her  Joy  at  seeing  her  husband  and 
.  hlldren  was  unbounded  and  Bhe  fs 
now  counting  the  hours  when  she  will 
be  able  to  see  again. 

THE  AMERICAN  ^ND  JOURNAL 
■Tfew   York,  N.  Y. 
Date    Ll     S/^y.,  .J3.0  2, 


John  Brislin,  Once  a  "Roller" 
in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Mills, 
Can  Scarcely  Believe  That 
His  Patent   Suit    Is    Won, 


Pittsburg,  Sept.  IB.— John  Brislin,  former 
roller,  wJio  helped  Antonie  Vlnnac,  another 
roller,  invent  and  patent  a  table  for  carry- 
ing -hot  ingots  of  steel  to  and  from  rolls 
mechanically,  and  .in  whose  favor  Judge 
Buffington  gave  a  decision  against  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  when  told  of  his 
fortune  to-day  said: 

"The  news  is  too  good  to  be  true.  For 
seven  years  I  have  fought  for  my  rights. 
I  had  given  up  hope.  Do  you  mean  it  Is 
true?  Oh,  how  I  thank  you  for  bringing 
;me  the  glad  tidings! 

"I  have  lost  every  cent  I  ever  made,  and 
I  worked  for  forty  long  years.  I  started 
at  the  trade  at  twelve  cents  a  day.  When 
I  quit  I  was  getting  $11.  Oh,  it's  too 
good." 

Brislin  is  blind  and  is  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  His  partner,  Vlnnac,  died  two 
years  ago.  He  left  his  interest  to  Brislin. 
i  If  Brislin  ever  lives  to  secure  his 
rigrlits  lie  can  recover  at  least  $5,- 
000,000  in  royalties  for  infringe- 
ments on  patents.  This  would  fall 
heaviest  on  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

in 


Brislin   until   recently    was   a   janitor 
r.nnr«p  of  the  conversation  Dismukes  ask-  the  Bakewell  building,   but  lost  his  place 


through  loss  of  sight. 

John  B.   Bennett,   of  Bakewell   &  Burns, 

He   knew  that   the  negro   bad  recoveieu,  attorneys  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 

■fhoimh    blind     and   was    much    surprised  to-day    said:    "The   case   will    be   appealed 

i     °  tu ■,,.!-•.    told    bivri    tint     Jones    was  in    the    Circuit    Court    of    Appeals,    which 

when   Marks    told   him    that    .Kites   was  ^^    .^    phlladelpWa    in    0ctober.      We 

dead.  ,    will   try   to  get  it  ready  for  this   term   of 

"Yes  bc's  dead,  and  T  don't  believe  any-  court.  The  court,  here  held  the  first 
tbiim  more  1  bear  now  about  experience  charge  void  and  Infringed,  and  the  suit  as 
,!"'~  "  ,       ,        ,  n      ■.  ,.,  „  i.,,„,,-  a    whole    was    dismissed.      We    think    we 

being  so  gnat  a  totophei.    Don  t  you  Know  haye  g00(J  grounaB  fol.  nn  appeal.     The  de- 

M  l  fellow  Jones,  blind  as  he  was.  cot  ,,ision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  final, 
hack  a1  his  old  thieving  tricks  a -a  in'.' and  the  ease  probably  win  be  settled  flnal- 
S„re.  About  six  months  ago  he  tried  to  U  some_ time  during  the  Winter ." 
burgle  the  store  of  a  man  named  Hous- 
ton at  Batosville.  and  while  coming  out 
with  his  pooled  -  full  of  canned  goods  and 
co  and  cigars,  he  blundered  into  an  ' 
en  trap  door  and  fell  into  the  cellar 
bead.  Hurt. him';  No,  I  don't  sup- 
it   did.     He  broke  his  neck." 


ed   what    had    become    of   Johnson    Joiies. 
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THE  ITEM, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

J3.  Reotemfce:   1902 

BLIND  SEVEN  YEARS; 

SEES  FAMILY  AGAIN1 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15.— After  liv- 
ing seven  years  in  darkness.  Mrs.  Ju- 
lia Morrow,  of  Turpy  street,  was  given 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  her  husband 
yesterday,  and  in  a  few  more  days  she 
will  be  permitted  to  have  the  ban- 
dages removed  altogether  from  her 
eyes  and  gaze  about  as  she  did  until  ! 
she  was  stricken  blind,  in  1895. 

Mrs.    Morrow    was   operated    on    two  I 
weeks    ago    by    Dr.    Komorowski    and  I 
her   eyes    were    then    bandaged.    For  a  i 
few  moments  yesterday  afternoon  the  ' 
bandage  was  removed  and  she  saw  her 
husband   and  six  children.    It  was  the 
first    sight    she    had    ever    had    of    the 
youngest    child    who    was    born    some 
time  after  she  was  stricken. 


*       , 


Oil  BLIND  FOLKS  PI; 
EMIT5  S50  F  ROV  GUI 


Touching   Spectacle   at  the  An- 
nual Reunion  of  Brooklyn's 
Sightless  Persons. 


SOME    NEVER    SAW    SUNLIGHT. 
7\     f 


But  Most  of  Theni 'Surfer  TTs/'the  Result 

of  Some  Accident— All  Were  Pretty 

Good  Natured. 


living  In  Brooklyn 
18  to  SO,  to-day  1 1 
of   $50   provided    by   the   city    To: 

The  money  was  paid  at  the  oil 
the  Charities  Department  Id  I 
by  Deputy  Paymaster!  Morrell  ai 

by  Chief  Clerk 
partment    of   Outdoor    Poor. 

The  blind  people  began  to  arrive  at  the 
offices    of    the    department  tier    9 

although  the  payment  of  the 
money  was  not  scheduled  to  take  place  until 
11:80   o'clock.       Many    familiar   figure- 
known  to  the  clerks  of  the  department  Trom 
their  annual    visits,    were    in    the   cro 
half  dozen   policemen    were   detailed   to  take 
care  of  the  sightless  throng.  .rived. 

led  by  companions,  the  blind  people  were 
seated  by  the  policemen  in  the  basement  of 
the  building,  where  many  touching  reunions 
took  place. 

Old   companions   chatted    of   former 
There  were  several  in  the  crowd  who  had  not 
met  one  another  since   last   bounty   day  and 
there  were  handshakes  all  around.     Som 
came  with  their  sightless  wives,  some  wives 
came  with  their  blind  husbands.     Tbei 
old  men  in  the  crowd  who  were  led  by  their 
grandchildren  and  there  was  one  little  hunch- 
back girl   who  came  with   her  mother  to  re- 
ceive her  $50  gold  piece.' 

Almost  all  in  the  pa 
of  poverty  but  all  were  pleasant  faced  and 
had  a  kindly  word  for  every  one  who  spoke  to 
them.  Said  one  old  man  to  a  policeman  who 
was  commiserating  with  him:  "I'm  blind,  but 
I'm  happy.  I  used  to  feel  sore,  but  1  don't 
any  more.  I've  got  over  all  that  no 
contented  enough." 

Policemen  Tracy  and  Curry  marshaled  the 
three  hundred  sightless  persons  with  their 
companions  when  the  signal  was  given  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  Teale  to  commence 
paying  the  money.  As  they  came  up  to  the 
desk  where  the  deputy  paymasters  were  seat- 
ed with  two  bags  of  gold  coins  they  gave 
their  pedigrees  to  one  of  the  clerks  ana 
showed  the  notice  that  had  been  sent  out  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  Teale  last  week,  which 
served  to  identify   them. 

The  first  person  to  receive  his  $50  gold 
piece  was  August.  Bauscher,  :;7  years  old. 
Bauscher  said  he  had  been  bliud  all  his  life. 
When  he  got  his  money  he  thanked  the 
ty  paymasters  profusely.  Following  hit  * 
came  William  Scott,  who  said  his  ej 
been  knocked  out  when  he  was  20  yea 

The  next  was  James  Murray,  who  li 
sight   by   being   struck    by   a    piece   of   ston 
while  at  work  at  his  trade  as  a  stone 
Murray  thought  he  should  receive  more  tha 
$50   and   made    a   protest      when      only      lha 
amount   was   handed   over   to   him.      H 
gently  taken   from  the  room   by   one   of   th 
policemen. 

Francis  J.  O'Brien.  27  years  old,  said  hi 
had  been  blind  since  he  was  12  years  old 
when  a  pot  of  paint  fell  on  his  head  and  fa:e 
Richard  Fleming,  30  years  old.  lost  his 
twenty  years  ago.  he  said,  when  he  was  ac- 
cidentally shot.  John  Van  Brunt,  66  years 
old,  said  he  had  been  blind  since  1560.  Johr 
Dwyer  was  one  of  the  oldest  persons  in  thf 
crowd.  He  is  75  and  has  been  blind  for  ten 
years.  He  said  his  blindness  "just  came  on 
him." 

Isaac  Nichols,  an  aged  Hebrew,  was  led  in 
by  his  young  granddaughter.  He  had  only 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English  and  the 
girl  had  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the 
clerk.  She  said  her  grandfather  lost  his  sight 
many  years  ago.  after  his  wife  died,  and  he 
worried  so  that  he  brought  on  him - 
acute  attack  of  nervousness  that  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  his  sight. 

Henry  Pugh.  47  years  old.  said  he  lost  his 
sight  when  he  was  2  years  old.  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  physician  who  had  been  at- 
tending him   in  sickness.      Frederick   Hildeu- 
brand.  65  years  old.  said  he  lost  his  s   . 
the   Battle  of  Cross   Keys.     William 
colored.  46  years  old.  said  he   was  in 
wreck  years  ago  and  contracted  a  cold,  which 
resulted    in    the    loss    ot"   ftis    sight.      Ems. 
Reinbeck.  77  years  old,  said  he  lost  his  sight 
in  the  war. 

Catharine  Smith.  63  years  old.  becami 
nineteen  years  ago.     Her  blindness  "came  on 
her  in  a  minute."  she  told  Mr.  Teale. 


bT 


f)c  Is  Very  Clever  On  f)is  Slbeel  and 
travels  the  Rough  and  IMUy  Roads 
jfust  as  well  as  an  expert  Bicyclist 


one  arm,  his  mother  sends  him  to  the 
various  stores  in  Denver  to  purchase 
goods.  On  several  occasions,  after  pay- 
ing for  them,  he  was  not  given  the  cor-' 
rect  change.  The  boy  quickly  brought 
in  his  complaint,  and  the  errors  were 
corrected. 

As  a  regular  duty  every  morning  and 
evening  he  places  the  harness  on  one  of 
the  horses  and  hitches  him  to  the  milk 
wagon,   and  unassisted,  takes  the  milk 
to  the  creamery  at  Denver,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile.     As  there  is  but  one 
route   to  the  creamery  from  the  farm, 
he   is    compelled   to   cross   the   r,ailroad 
tracks    twice    at   different   points. 
He  assists  his  pretty  sister  in  milking 
— TKe~e°ws  and  goes  about  II  as  though 
he  had  all  his  faculties. 

AVhen  an  Inquirer  representative  ar- 
rived on  the  farm  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  threshing  wheat,  he  perform- 
ing his  part  of  the  work  as  perfectly  as 
any  of  the  others. 

The  young  man's  greatest  delight  is 
in  being  with  the  horses  on  hia  fath- 


er's farm.  Among  the  horses  are  two 
spirited  ones,  which  no  other  person 
dares  approach.  It  devolved  upon 
Stephen  to  care  for  these  horses.  _  lhe 
animals  know  his  footsteps  and  neigh  a 
hearty  greeting  at  his  approach. 

He  is  very  familar  with  the  surround- 
ing country  for  miles,  and  is  often  seen 
all  alone  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
either  on  his  hicycle  or  favorite  horse 
Hp  is  very  clever  on  his  wheel  and  traT 
els  the  rough  and  hilly  roads  just  w 
well  as  an  expert  bicyclist.  He  delights 
to  take  a  ride  on  his  beautiful,  speedy 
horse,  and  has  often  been  seen  passing 
teams  along  the  road  and  turning  sharp] 
corners  at  a  full  gallop. 

His  parents  are  considering  sending 
the  blind  boy  to  some  institution  m 
the  hope  that  his  aght  be  Restored. 


From . 


CI  !  ) 


AMdL. 


Date 


BUM  FOB  SIX «,  I 
flftS  FKM1LY  B\t 

»     ■* 
After.  Momentary  Glimpse  of  Loved! 
Ones  Mrs.  Marov/skt's  Eyes      ! 
Were  Bandaged. 


TRBNTON,  •  M.  J>«?Bept.  U—After 
being  slghtles|5  Tor  six  years  Mrs. 
Julia  Marowski,  of  .  No.  12  TurplnJ 
street,  recovered  the  power  of  vision 
Saturday  and  for  a  few  moments  gazed 
.Upon  the  faces  of  her  husband  and  =ix 
children. 

The  children  had  outgrown  her  menv 
•ory.  The  youngest  she  had  never,  seen. 
The  little  one  was  born  after  she  had 
been  stricken  blind.  ( 

The 'woman  was  overjoyed  and  re- 
luctantly permitted  ,  the  specialist  who; 
has  been  treating  her  to  bandage  her 
eyes. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  specialist  to 
keep  her  eyes  bandaged  for  several  days. 
Mrs.  Marowski  was  pronounced  to  be 
hopelessly  blind  some  time  ago  by  the 
physicians  of  a  Philadelphia  hospital 
which  she  entered  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining her  sight.  On  her  return  to 
Trenton  she  placed  herself  under  the 
eare  of  a  local  specialist.  The  afflicted 
woman  is  now  looking  forward  with 
great  hope  to  a  complete  restoration  of 
her  sight. 


Librarian    Criclrton    Can    Sow 
,  with   His   Left   Eye. 

James  D-  Crichton,  who  after  twenty 
years'  service  as  assistant  librarian  at 
the  Brooklyn  Library  on  Montague 
street.  Brooklyn,  was  suddenly  stricken 
blind -a.  few  weeks  ago,  was  said  yester- 
day to  have  partly  recovered  the  use  of 
his  left  eye  and  can  now  distinguish 
objects  plainly.'  The  sight,  of  the  right 
eye,  however,  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed- i  ■'    .        .        ..    .    ,.     ■ 

At 'one  time  it  was  feared;  that  Mr. 
Crichton  would  be  totally  blind  for  lite 
With  the  assistance  of  his  wife  he  left 
to  home,  No.  30  Woodruff  avenue,  Flat- , 
busJi,  yesterday  for  a  short  walk,  and 
felt  much  benefited  by  it. 

The  orlgmal-oause  of  hjs.  affliction  was 
an  injury  to  the  head  which  he  received 
manv  years  ago,  which  affected  ttifl 
Sptfc.  -nerve  and  brought  on  partial 
paralysis.  '  -^ 


Date.. 


MARRIED  GIRL  OF  27. 

Venerable    and    Blind    Superinten- 
dent  of  Brooklyn  Howard  Colored 
I  Asylum  Is  a  Benedict. 

New  York,  Sept.  U.-Rev.  William  F. 
bfohnson,  the  blind  preacher  or  Brook- 
lyn has  married.  The  venerable  Super- 
intendent of  the  Brooklyn  Howard  Col- 
ored Asvlum  is  known  to  thousands, 
but  not  one  of  his  friends  ever  believed 
he  would  find  his  way  to   the  altar. 

The  bride  is  Miss  Maggie  Dungee, 
a-ed  20  a  pretty  mulatto  girl  of  Balti- 
more, where  the  csremony  occurred  on 
Thursday  last. 

The  couple  are  now  on  their  honey- 
noon  at  Harpers  Ferry,  and  will  not 
,tum  for  several  weeks. 
Rev  Mr.  Johnson  is  SO  years  of  age. 
w?  ha «i  lone  been  a  well-known  figure 
5  the  rtwta  Pf  Brooklyn,  because  of 
,1,  erect  figure,  his  severe  clerical  at- 
Tre  and  manner  and  because  of  the 
'act  that  he  has  collected  thousands  o 
'  ,n  ,  "   for   church   enterprises.     He    Is 

n   have 


t  taure-ror  carrying  not  mgun,  or  steel  to  ana 
■       L   rolls   mechanically,   and  in  whose  fa- 
vor Judge  Buffington  gave  a  decision  !- 
™rdav     gainst  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
'-  s       ml  and  Is  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
i  is  nartner    Vinnac,  died  two  years  ago. 
i„e    en  his  interest  to  Brislln.    If  Brls  In 
I  UvJ  to  secure  his  rights  he  can  recover 
"t  leal?  $5,000,000  in  royalties  for  infringe- 
ments on  patents.    This  would  fall  heaviest 
on  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

BHstln  until  recently  was  a  Janitor  in  the 
Bakewell  Building,  but  lost  nls  place 
fhroulh  loss  of  sight.  John  B.  Bennex  of 
BPkewell  &  Burns,  attorneys  for  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  to-day  sad: 

••The  case  will  be  appealed  in  the  Clr- 
„,it  Court  of  Appeals,  which  meets  In 
Philadelphia  in  October.  We  will  try  to 
fet  it  ready  for  this  term  of  court  The 
court  here  held  the  first  charge  .-old  and 
infringed.  The  second  was  held  to  be  not 
nfrlnged  and  the  suit  as  a  whole  was  dis- 
missed We  think  we  have  good  grounds 
<v.    an  atmeal.-  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 

ter." 


tor  church   > 
SaidTo    be    worth   5100.000   and 
•titled  $25  000  on  his  bride. 


From, 


J&hLl* 


Date 


From 


Heir  to  Forrnnc. 

Thomas     An**    ^T^a 

T°m'i'  ft"!T  V*n-ylv,nsa  Bail- 
street   ferry  ,*f   *«%9^ro,piain,ant   in   a 

^nfyarcr^rPres,d?ntSchwab 

^ rr«K^H. taT  be$:nf  sta- 
"^Tat  the  fern-  entrance  for  many 
IveTrs  and  -untramong  his  customers 
'  ™f  of  the  best-known  men  in  the 
£&£   His  ,ome  is  at  No.  iSZO  Boule- 

^On-AuT'.^;  ^en  he  was  sixteen 

public  schools,  »nd  "  J^?  would  fit  him 
to  get  ^  education  tto^wou^    ^^ 

5  TSl  whence  lat^r  reused  Julius. 
then  slxtefen  years  t ohL  gplrit 

o'  -V4en«ltear  ASK^jSffiJ  . 
fri'-'afle^afnr^n.    extent,    into 

-U°tinVcJ|ns£.£gu5ancided    to 

br!nS  ™  nor  at  the timeVf  the  accident, 
fhae%Ututf  of  limitations  will  not  ope- 
rate against  him.  orient  ave- 
Juli,TS,?e0v  City  and  is  chief  clerk  In 
^'w^Sle'drug  house  of  Meinecke 
£  Co.,  Manhattan. 

hi&jjy 


BLIND    MAN'S    BRIGHT    DOG. 

He    Recognizes    a    Wagon    That    Had 
Been  Stolen  from   His   Master. 
Jack,    a      large      Newfoundland      dog. 
caused  the  arrest  of  Edward  Callahan, 
11  years  old,  on  a  charge  of  larceny,  and 
was    the    means    of    bis    blind    master, 
'  William  Cullen,   a  newspaper  seller  liv- 
:,  ing   at  531  West   Twelfth   street,    recov- 
ering  the   cart   from    which    his   papers 
were  delivered. 

When  Callahan  appeared  in  the  Max- 
well street  police  court,  says  the  Chi- 
cago Inter  Ocean,  he  declared  the  cart 
had'  been  stolen  by  his  brother.  It  was 
also  shown  the  boy's  mother  was  dying 
from  consumption.  The  magistrate  re- 
served his  decision  until  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  the  prisoner  could  be  in- 
vestigated. 

For  years  Cullen  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  West  side.  His  best  friend 
and  guide  Is  his  dog.  The  animal  pul  s 
the  wagon  of  newspapers  and  leads  his 
master  to  the  various  customers,  all  of 
whom  he  knows. 

The  cart  was  stolen  on  Tuesday.  Cul- 
len started  to  deliver  his  papers  without 
it  The  dog  appeared  to  realize  some- 
thing was  amiss.  After  a  walk  of  sev- 
eral blocks.  Jack  suddenly  gavg  a  bark 
and  rushed  from  the  side  of  his  master 
to  the  centre  of  the  street,  where  Calla- 
han was  pulling  the  familiar  newspaper 
cart.  Detectives  Voss  and  Long  were 
near  at  the  time  and  arrested  the. lad. 
The  harness  was  on  tpe  boy.  and.  less 
than  a  minute  the  dog,  wagging  his  tar] 
was  dragging  the  small  carton  hl  = 
JWs'  extensive  newsna    - 


Date. 


/  WRITINC   SYSTEM   FOB  THE   BLIND. 


A1TEWW 


The  American  Consul  at  Roubaix  describes  in 
a  recent  raport  a  new  and  improved  system  of 
enabling  the  blind  to  write.  He  says  that,  in  1829 
the  liraille  machine  made  reading  possible  to  the 
blind.    This  is  composed  ol  wi  l> 

a  movable  copper  reglet,  which  slides  across  the 
frame.  This  reglet  is  pierced  at.  intervals  by 
little  holes  in  squares  of  six ;  there  are  24 
squares  on  the  reglet,  and  each  square  ia  capable 
of  forming  a  letter.  A  thick  sheet  of  pa] 
placed  on  the  l'ran»e  betwen  the  reglet  and  n 
sheet  of  zinc,  on  which  are  depressions  corres- 
ponding to  the  little  holes  in  the  regie; 
writer  u  SB  the  left  hand  n  and  v.il h  a 

pointed  instrument,  which   he  passes  into  the 
holes  of  the  reglet,   forms  depressions   in   the 
paper  that,  appear  in  relief  on  the  opposit" 
These  dots  form  the  letters.     When  one  line  is 
finished,  that  is,  when  the  end  of  the  frame  is 
reached,  he  moves  the  paper  aud  begins  anothei 
line,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Since  the  characters 
must  be  read  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  oni- 
on which  they  are  formed,  the  writing  must  be 
from  right  to  left.    The  blind  must,  therefore, 
learn  two  alphabets,  one  for  the  formation  of 
letters  from  the  wrong  side,  and  one  for  reading 
them  from  the  right.    As  the  sheet  of  paper  is 
fastened  to  the  frame,  it  must  be  removed  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake.    The  new  invention  permits  the 
blind  writer  to  write  as  he  reads,  from  left  to 
right.     He  can  thus  correct  as  he  writes,  without 
displacing  the  paper.     He  has  but  one  alphabet 
to  learn,  which  he  can  acquire  in  six  iessons. 
M.  Dussaud,  the  inventor,  usee  the  pointed  in- 
strument and  reglet  for  writing,  but  instead  of 
passing  through  the  holes  into  depressions  in 
the  paper  below,  this  instrument  simply  presses 
on  small  mobile  keys,  which  are  below,  and  in 
their  turn  press  on  raised  metal  points,  which 
take  the  place  of  the  hollows  in  the  zinc  j.late  of 
the  Braille  machine.     The  characters  formed  are  | 
thus  in  relief  on  the  side  of  the  writer,  who  can 
verify  his  writing  without  displacing  the  paper. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  blind  can 
calculate  arithmeticallj-,  which  was  not  possible 
under   the   Braille   system.     There   is   no  metal 
plate,    and  the   paper   is   much   thinner.       The 
machine  can  be  folded  up  and  carried  m  the 
pocket,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  boon  to  the 
blind. 


D«e sf eIl  investor  blind.    - 

Claims  $5,000,000  for  Infringements  by 

the  Trust  of.  His  Patents— Lower 

Court's  Favorable  Award. 

Steciat  to  The  N^o  York  Times. 
PITTSBUBO,  Penn.,  Sept.  16.-John  Bris- 
H„    former  roller,  who  helped  Antone  Vin- 
nac   another  i  oiler,  to  invent  and  patent  a 


Tbundm^n  may  get 

MlttlONS  FROM  CARNEGIE 

PITTSBURG,  Sept.  17. -John  Brislin 
former  roller,  who  helped  Antonle  Vin- 
nac, another  roller,  invent  and  patent  f 
table  for  carrying  hot  ingots  of  steel  ti 
and  from  rolls  mechanically.  and  n 
whose  favor  Judge  Buffington  gave  a  de 
cision  against  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, when  told  of  his  fortune  said: 

"For  seven  years  I  have  fought  for  mj 
rights.  I  had  given  up  hope.  I  have  lost 
every  cent  I  ever  made,  and  I  worked  foi 
40  long  years.  I  started  at  the  trade  at 
,.  12  cents  a  day.  When  I  quit  I  was  get- 
ting $11." 

Brislin  is  blind  and  is  75  years  of  age. 
_  His  partner.  Vinnac.  died  two  vears  ago. 
He  left  his  interest  to  Brislin. 

If   Brislin   lives  to  secure   his  rights   he 

"  100,000 
ents. 
:ited 
utiles  cieta  corpora  lion. 

John  R.  Bennett,  of  Bakewell  &  Burns, 
attorneys  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
today  said:  "The  case  will  be  appealed 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  We 
think  we  have  good  grounds  for  an   ap- 
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MR.   DAWES'    PAPER 

Read  at  the  Convention  of  the  Deaf  on  "An 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Deat  and  Blind. 
Dear  Friends  :  I  am  pleased  that  you 
are  to  associate  yourselves  together 
for  improvement  and  advancement.  In 
organization  there  is  strength.  An 
organized  body  has  power  and  force, 
and  can  accomplish;  an  un-organized 
body  is  a  mob,  and  a  rabble  without 
ability  to  do  anything. 

Bound  together  in  the  common  bounds 
of  brotherhood,  pledged  to  help  one 
another  and  to  secure  for  all,  those 
rights  and  privileges,  that  of  right 
belong  to  every  American  citizen, 
regardless  of  his,  or  her  mental,  or 
physical  condition,  is  an  ideal  worthy 
the  best  efforts  of  the  wisest  among  us. 
This  is  a  proud  day  for  the  Deaf  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  those  more  directly 
interested  in  their  advancement  to  full 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  state  does  well  in  providing  the 
means  for  an  education  for  all  its  chil- 
dren. It  may,  with  profit  to  itself,  go 
still  farther  in  its  endeavor  to  aid  those 
who  fbr  any  reason  need  the  fostering 
care  of  the  commonwealth.  We  are 
the  state.  What  the  state  does  for  us, 
we  do  for  ourselves.  Shall  not  we, 
shall  not  the  state,  be  liberal,  just  and 
right? 

When  a  deaf  child  secures  an  educa- 
tion at  the  state  school,  he  receives  no 
more  than  his  hearing  brother  receives 
in  the  public  school  and  the  state  uni- 
versity.    There  is  no  charity  in  either 
case.     The  public  must  be  taught  that 
we  are  not  recipients  of  charity.     We 
get  only  what  is  cmrs  by  right  of  being 
men  and  women,  free  born  and  bearing 
a  good  character.    Meetings  like  this ' 
will  do  much  in  the  way  ot  educating 
the  public  up  to  the  feet  that  it  has 
something  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 
We  have  established  a  home  for  the 
friendless.      In  this  institution  those 
without  friends,  or  home,  may   find  a 
resting  place  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life.    This  is  not  a,  poor- 
house,  but  a  HdME.      A  place  for  those 
that  have  been  defeated  in  the  com- 
petitive struggle  for  existence.    Cir- 
cumstances  have  been  unkind.      The 
elements    have    destroyed.       Sickness 
has  taken  away  the  ability  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  life.    The  state  says  to 
these  unfortunates,  come,  accept  of  my 
hospitality.     You  are  weary  with   the 
struggle  of  life.     The  burdens  have, 
many  times,  been  too  heavy   for  you  to 
bear.     Come  in  and   rest  awhile  before 
departing  for  your  "long  home." 

Some  times  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
meet  this  same  kind  of  defeat.  Not 
often,  I  am  happy  to  say.  But  the 
cases  that  do  exist  should  receive  our 
careful,  prayerful  and  sympathetic  at- 
tention. Many  states  have  constructed 
industrial  homes  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  That  Nebraska  has  not  done 
this,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  one  asking  for  the  establish- 
I  ment  of  such  an  institution.  If  the 
question  were  agitated,  and  the  de- 
mand pushed,  the  object  could  be 
accomplished.     Such    homes,  in    many 


states,  are  nearly  self-supporting,  j 
Manufacturing  of  various  kinds  is  car- 
ried on,  and  considerable  profit  is  made 
by  the  sale  of  these  articles.  Each  per- 
son residing  at  the  home  is  credited 
with  what  he,  or  she,  earns,  and  charg- 
ed with  the  cost  of  living.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  balance  due  the  in- 
dividual, which  is  paid  in  cash. 

In  the  great  competitive  struggle  for 
life  the  weak,  and  those  handicapped 
by  unequal  burdens  are  first  driven  to 
the  "wall."  It  is  to  aid  these,  who  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  failure,  that  these 
homes  have  been  established.  It  is 
time,  now,  to  begin  the  necessary  agita- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
home  in  Nebraska.  This  organization 
can  have  no  more  worthy  object  to 
work  for  than  this.  Of  the  many  pro- 
jects that  you  will  be  interested  in, 
none  will  have  greater  power  to  hold 
you  together  and  make  the  organiza- 
tion perpetual.  It  will  be  an  enter- 
prise worthy  of  men  of  your  energy 
and  push. 

Such  a  work  may  not  be  accomplished 
in  one  meeting,  nor  in  a  single  year, 
and  perhaps  not  in  many  years.  But 
now  is  the  time  to  take  the  initiatory 
steps  towards  the  fullfilment  of  this 
great  purpose.  Much  can  be  done  this 
fall  and  winter  by  an  energetic  com- 
mittee. This  has  been  a  prosperous 
year.  Crops  have  been  good.  Prices 
are  fair.  The  members  of  the  incoming 
legislature  will  be  disposed  to  be  lib- 
eral ;  a  small  appropriation  might  be 
made  and  the  neceisary  steps  taken  for 
the  beginning.  The  work  will  never 
be  ended,  unless  the  beginning  is  first 
made.  The  state  should  do  this.  It  is 
not  fair  that  the  work  should  be  started 
by  private  subscription.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  state,  and  we  but  call  her 
attention  to  a  duty  long  neglected. 
Private  citizens  should  never  assume 
to  do  what  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
public. 

Every  year  large  appropriations  are 
made  to  assist  the  people.  To  teach 
the  poultry-men  how  to  raise  chickens 
and  ducks.  To  show'  the  farmer  how 
to  raise  corn  and  hogs.  To  instruct 
the  orchardist  how  to  grow  apples  and 
kill  bugs.  To  illustrate,  for  the  sports- 
man, how  to  raise  fish  and  a  disturb- 
ance. To  pay  salaries  of  food  commis- 
sioners to  tell  us  when  and  what  to  eat 
of  these  various  products.  To  support! 
the  historical  society  while  it  makes  a 
record  of  all  these  acts  of  men,  wise 
and  otherwise.  When  we  have  such 
an  abundance  of  money  for  these  things,, 
shall  we  not  spare  a  few  thousands  for 
an  industrial  home?  Surely  we  need 
but  to  ask.  that  we  may  receive. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say 
that  the  blind  of  the  state  will  join  you 
in  promoting  this  enterprise.  They 
have  perfected  an  organization,  known 
as  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ne- 
braska Institute  for  the  Blind.  A  leg- 
islative committee  has  been  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  present  certain  mat- 
ters, in  which  they  are  interested,  to- 
the  next  legislature  for  enactment  into 
law.  This  committee  is  now  at  work 
upon  these  bills.     I  have   talked   with 


many  of  the  blind  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  are  all  in  favor  of  it. 
And  the  sentiment  is  strongest  among 
those  that  would  have  the  least  per- 
sonal need  for  such  an  institution.  Like 
yourselves  they  are  filled  with  the 
thought  that  the  greatest  good  is  in 
helping  one  another.  They,  in  common 
with  you,  are  laboring  to  fullfil  the  law 
of  Christ,  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens." 

The  great  principle  of  "The  Broth- 
erhood of  Man,  and  the  Fatherhood  of 
God"  is  abroad  in  the  land  doing  its 
perfect  work  in  the  hearts  of  men.  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  it  finds  a  sym- 
pathetic response  in  your  breast. 
Quench  not  the  spirit,  but  let  it  have 
its  full  and  perfect  work. 

Life  is  a  never-ending  struggle.  The 
least,  and  the  most,  that  we  can  do  is 
to  lighten  the  load  of  a  weary  brother. 
Let  us  not  delay,  but  act  now,  in  the 
living  present,  while  we  may  see  the 
glad  smile  of  thanks  upon  the  faces  of 
those  around  us. 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts. 

not  breaths: 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs 
He  most  lives,  who  thinks  most;    feels  the 

noblest;  acts  the  best." 


THE  ENQUIRER, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BLINDNESS 


Threatens  Henry  Stranss,  the  Insur- 
ance Man,  Who  Is  at  Christ 
Hospital. 


A  trifling  accident  threatens  to  destroy 
the  sight  of  Mo-.  Henry  Straus,  the  well- 
known  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  who  is  lying  at 
Christ  Hospital,  having  already  undergone 
one  serious  operation.  His  right  eye  has 
been  removed  and  every  care  is  being  taken 
that  the  left  is  not  affected  from  sympathy. 

On  last  Sunday  Mr.  Straus  was  trying  to 
pul  a  nail  out  of  a  board  at  Iris  home,  724 
Richmond  street,  -when  with  a  sudden 
wrench  it  flew  into  his  eye.  The  nail  was 
rusty,  and  the  wound  It  made  gave  him  ex- 
cruciating pain.  His  physieia.n  at  once  or- 
dered his  removal  to  the  hospital,  hoping  to 
save  the  optic,  but  in  vain. 

The  injured  man  has  the.  sympathies  of 
many  friends.  He  was  at  one  time  ac- 
counted a  very  wealthy  man,  and  one  of  his 
sons  is  manager  of  the  Becker  Tailoring 
Company,  and  the  other  is  a  prosperous 
dentist  in  the  Neave  Building. 
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Ante  for  Blind  Persons  Raises. 


There  was  aTTarfe  crowd  of  blind  persons 
at  the  offices  of  the  Charity'  Department, 
on  Livingston  street,  to-day,  >wbere  they 
■were  paid  the  $50  allowance  set/ apart  ror 
them  annually  by  the  cits?/  Ttos'money  was 
distributed  by  deputy  paymasters  from  the 
Comptroller's  office.  All  of  those  who  came 
■with  few  exceptions  were  led,  being  unable 
to  go  alone.  The  number  this  year  wag 
■about  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  bu 
the  amount  allowed  was  a  little  more. 


■wie 
ra,sj 

t 


?..£+.. !..Ml.9/U»*M*. 


Date   i.i  .3  yy. 

BUND  NEWSMAN, 
WITH  SCHWAB'S  AID, 

CETS  $6,208  VERDICT 

» 

^ive  Dollars  Given  by  MilUonnaire  En- 
ables Thomas  Angus  to  Bring  Suit 
1  for    Lost    Sight. 

Thomas   Angus,    better   known   as    "Blind 

rrom  "  who  has  been  selling  newspapers  at 

^Pennsylvania   Railroad   ferry,    Twenty- 

Iwrd  street,  for  the  last  three  years,  experi- 

:„eed  the  napplest  moment  of  -Is  »fe  when 

in   the  Supreme  Court.   Jersey   City,  a  jury 

Ki™    -i    verdict    for    $6,208    against   the 

££  wh«ecg%itwith  being  respon- 

6lbJe  ^mrtocn  vearsb-Bl  nd  Tom"  waited  for 
I,0X}\     Snd   it  might  never   have   arrived 
this  da^,   and.  it  ™6       w         a  few  months 
had  ngt  Charles  TO.  o  for  a  n0 

5lPeflVthE  mon%yV  being  used  by  "Blind 
*S ^&&ywaf  W"iam  J.  JungHn8,o£ 
NlhV«n^e  Jersey ;  Ci  , ;.  On  £U, 
gust  7. 1889.  Angus,  notjthenbina,j?.ne  ^ 

on  the    stoop   of   his    non.  him    tQ 

Jersey  City,  when  Ju ngim|  j  u  aald 
smell  the  contents  of  a  Botu^  wag 

the  bottle  J°"tained  penumiinonla>  ^  &3 
filled  with  strong  spn  ub o  the  £ormel. 

^^l&ntotfs  f2U    Angus  was 

*«  --^l^^e^Twf  2S 

but  Jungllng  Tnni-ling  inherited  a  fortune 
?rSo°m  ha01reaVnrdPaJre^t!in|he  Jury  was  out  but 
ten  minutes. 


Angus,  who  is    twenty-five    years  old, 
lives  at  No.  1,820     Hudson     Boulevard, 

City,  and  jTuengling's  add 
X,,.  4J  Orient  avenue,  Xueugling  iS  thir- 
ty years  old. 

BUNDED  YEARS  AGO. 

When  only  twelve  years  old,  Tom  An- 
gus was  sitting  in  froui  of  hisjhi ,  thou 

No.  203  Pine  street.  Yuenglfng  sal 
with  him  holding  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
spirits.  He  asked  Angus  to  smell  the 
ammonia.  It  resulted  in  his  loss  of 
sight. 

JJuejigling,  on  account  of  liis  youth,  at 

I the  ti escaped   with  a   fine.     He  did 

not  express  any  sorrow  Cor  his  act.  This 
displeased  Angus  and  he  decided  to  await 
an  opportunity  to  get  even, 

ItLIND  TOM'S  SUIT. 

A  short  time  ago  Yiiengling  inherited 
$20,000  from  an  uncle  who  died  in  Ger- 
many. As  soon  as  "Blind  Tom's"  friends 
heard  about  it  they  urged  him  to  sue  for 
the  loss  of  sight  in  his  early  youth.     He 

did  so. 

Senator  Hudspeth,  who  represented 
Yuengling,  argued  before  Justice  Collins 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  made  it 
impossible  for  Angus  to  recover  any- 
thing. 

The  Justice  said  that  Angus  was  a 
minor  at  the  time  he  lost  his  sight  and 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  bring  " 
now. 


M 


suit 


From . 


Date 


Ore  of  the  charities  of  New  Tork  city  la- 
the annual  gift  of  .$50  in  gold  to  every  blind 
.person  In  the  city  who  is  declared  worthy 
"and  needy  by  the  Charities  Department  in- 
vestigators. Nearly  a  thousand  persons 
reoeis£d_the  donation  this  year. 


WINS  HIS  S 


Awarded  $6,208  Damages 

for  Loss  of  His  Sight 

Years  Ago. 

AGAINST      YUENGLING 


M» --•; — 


Judge  Collins  Says  Angus  Can 
Recover  for  Injuries  In-    v 
flicted    When    He 


STRATTWS  CHARITY* 

Bulk  of   $14,000,000   Estate  fceft , 

to    Found    a    Home    for    the    Poor 

on  a  $1,000,000  Site. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Sept.  21.— The 
bulk  of  Stratton's  estate  of  $14,000,009 
is  given  to  found  the  Myron  Strattora 
Home  for  the  poor  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Rice,  Moses  T.  Hallett  and 
Tyson  S.  Dines  have  been  constituted 
T-ustees.  A  site  to  cost  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  is  provided  for.  The  total  be- 
ctuests  otherwise  aggregate  $485,000.  Of 
this,  $25,000  is  for  th3  Dejii_andBbvnd 
.Asvlum  here.  This  is  {Keenly  mstitu- 
tlorifemembered.  . 

The  other  beneficiaries  include  a  sis- 
ter Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Cobb,  San  Jose, 
Cal'.;  Earl  and  Harry  B.  Hamlin  of 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.:  Mrs.  Mary  Cobb 
Smith  of  St.  Louis.  Lillian  S.  Cobb  and 
Clair  Marie  Balback  of  Colorado 
Rorin"s  each  $30,000.  and  Byron  C. 
Logan  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  $10,000.  Cart 
Stratton  Chamberlain  of  Brooklyn  also 
got  $50,000  cash,  in  addition  to  personal , 
tffects. 

.  tijCAOO  i(H.)  TRiRr^r 


Was  a  Minor. 


1  „^lJliul!l  I  iT? '  Angus,  the  news- 
b0y  who  sells  papers  at  the  Twenty-third 
street  entrance  of  the  Erie  Ferry  New 
York  side,  secured  a  verdict  ot  fcu.-US 
yesterday  in  his  suit  for  damages  for  loss 
of  sight  at  the  hands  of  William  Xueu- 
glin"  The  verdict  was  awarded  by 
Justice  Gilbert  Collins  in  the  Supreme 
■  Court. 


\C\\>°L_ 


1    Irfk 

SuTEBFLTfOtrS  BLINDNESS.'-  / 
Time  was  when  to  be  blind  meant  to  be 
utterly  inept,  to  be  treated  by  society  as  a 
negligible  quantity,  and  to  be  trodden  under 
the  foot  of  the  world,  so  to  speak.  Society 
still  harbors  untrained  classes,  but  it  pos- 
sesses at  least  the  theory  of  the  economy  of 
utilized  life,  and  in  regard  to  those  bovif 
without  the  complement  of  faculties  it  ap- 
plies  its  benevolent   theories. 

The  international  congress  for  the  amel- 
ioration of  the  bliud,  a  congress  at  which 
were   present   specialists   from  many  parts 


of  the  world,  recently  met  in  Urnsxel*.   The 
important    subject  il 

hie  trades  and  prof.  ,,;„,)  m 

different  eountl 
Such  occapatioi 
piano  tuning,  basket  n  alcin-, 

jo.-,  and  the  manufac- 
Head  work,  k- 
<ewing,  and  lacemaking  were  reconini 
for  women,  and  the  career  of  the  mi 

ated   for  both   men  and 
with   the  proper  talent.      I 
large  numbers  of  the  blind  were  excellent 
typewrite]  ■   were  ma  i   !  u 

was  dei  igned  to  instruct  some  in  telegraphy. 
A  system  of  shorthand  was  advocated,  by 
which  matter  might  be  condensed,  and  read- 
ing cease  to  be  the  expensive  and  laborious 
affair  which  it  now  is.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  blind  be  instructed  in  this 
shorthand  from  the  beginning  of  their  ed- 
ucation, the  tedious  methods  of  longhand 
being  discontinued.  The  amusements  ad- 
vocated were  of  the  most  ac  and 
reports  show  that  blind  undergraduates, 
while  not  the  rivals,  are  at  least  the  enthu- 
siastic imitators  of  their  more  fortunate 
contemporaries  in  certain  spi 

Most  important  of  all.  however,  we. 
practical  steps  taken  by  the  congress  fir 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  A  large  per- 
centage of  blindne  by  physicians 
to  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  in  thi*  city  an 
organization  of  young  physicians,  working 
in  the  least  hygienic  parts  of  the  city  and 
earing  for  new  born  infants,  are  particu- 
larly heedful  of  the  danger  of  this  terrible 
malady  among  the  poor  and  ignorant.  To 
how  great  an  extent  they  have  mitigated 
the  sum  of  suffering  among  the  Russians, 
j  Poles,  and  Hungarians  who  swarm  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  Chicago  none  can  ever  know, 
but  concerning  the  utility  of  such  care  many 
European  physicians  at  the  Brussels  con- 
gress bore  witness.  The  young  Chicago  phy- 
sicians were  not  at  that  distinguished  gath- 
ering to  report,  but  it  may  he  well  for  their 
townsmen  to  know  of  their  fine  and  disin- 
terested activity.  M.  Pephan  of  Pari-  bore 
witness  that  out  of  3,359  new  born  iufants 
afflicted  with  purulent  blindness  3.300  had 
been  cured.  In  Egypt,  where  blindness  is 
more  common  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  by  far  the  greater  part  is  super- 
fluous, and  will  in  time  be  overcome. 

In  days  when  the  struggle  for  existence 
seems  particularly  relentless,  and  each  man 
appears  to  be  rushing  fast  and  furious  on 
his  own  way  regardless  of  his  brother,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  saving  remnant  of 
philanthropists  and  scientists,  who,  applying 
the  knowledge  of  the  time,  combat  ancient 
Murows  and  frustrate  what  was  once,  with 
unintentional  sacrilegiousness.  termed  the 
way  of  providence.  It  is  also  well  to  reflect 
thatjn  spite  of  the  ""  intelligent  s 

of  man  he  hais  acquired  also  a  certain 
amount  of  '  intelligent  unselfishness.  He 
utilizes,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  the 
latent  abilities  that  lie  in  the  minds  and 
souls  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  mute,  and  even 
the  half  witted,  so  that  te  their  own  un- 
speakable happiness  these  unfortunates, 
shut  up  within  the  prison  of  themselves,  are 
able  to  acquire  liberty,  to  express  themselves, 
and  to  know  the  satisfaction  of  placing  them- 
selves  among  the  capable. 


WORLD,  New  York. 


Date  - 





I^OF 


DISEASES  NEWTER 

F  GREAT  SUBWAY  BLASTS. 


Dust  from  Explosions 
Cause  an  Increase  of 
300  PerCent.  in  Hos- 
pital Cases. 


^ 


INJURED    BY  SOFT    COAL. 


Fifty  Per  Cent,  of  the  School 
Childrere  Afflicted  with  Tra- 
choma, Which  Is  Traceable 
to  These  Two  Causes. 


Subway  excavating  and  the  use  of  soft 
coal  are  ruining:  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  New  York.  From  these  two  causes  300 
per  cent,  more  cases  have  been  treated 
this  year  in  the  eye  and  ear  hospitals 
than   ever  before. 

"Foreign  body  in  eye"  is  the  most 
common  entry  at  any  of  the  big  hos- 
pitals and  especially  at  the  Manhattan 
Eye  Infirmary. 

Blasting  in  the  subway  is  the  principal 
cause.  The  dynamite  explosions  throw 
up  fine  pieces  of  stone,  which  are  car- 
ried by  the  wind  into  the  eyes  of  pass- 
ers-by. The  blasts  dislodge  particles  of 
dust,  minute  in  themselves,  but  which 
feel  like  half  bricks  when  they  get  into 
the  eye. 

Cinders  from  the  use  of  soft  coal  add 
to  the  annoyance.  Even  the  Manhattan 
"L."  has  contributed  in  no  small  way  to 
increasing  the  work  of  the  eye  special- 
ists. Small  particles  of  steel  are  chipped 
off  the  feed  rails  of  the  Second  and 
Third  avenue  "D's"  and  fall  upon  the 
cross-pieces  and  are  dislodged  by  the 
first  strong  breeze. 

Doctor   Tells    of    Trouble. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Van  Fleet,  of  the  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  gave  to 
the  Evening  World  to-day  the  following 
interview  regarding  the  troubles  of  New 
Yorkers  with  their  eyes. 

V68  Devonshire  Str^Sj-,  Boston 

/J  I  ./i      621  Main^treet,_Cincin 


.CLEANING  THE  EYE. 


"We  have  treated  within  the  last  year 
more  than  1,019  cases  of  'foreign  bodies' 
in  the  eye."  declared  Dr.  Van  Fleet. 
"This  is  a  nnuch  greater  number  than 
we  ordinarily  treat.  It  Is  caused  no 
doubt  from  the  subway  work— Malting, 
dust,  particles  of  stone  and  from  the 
use  of  soft  coal  which  gives  off  cinders. 

"Everyone  who  rides  on  a  railroad 
train  and  gets  a  cinder  in  his  eye  knows 
the  intense  pain  caused  by  a  foreign 
body. 

"The  subway  work  because  of  the  ex- 
cavating and  blasting  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  menace  to  the  people  of  the  city. 
But  tnis  is  a  small  matter  when  the 
diseases  which  may  be  transmitted 
tnrough  the  blowing  of  the  dust  about 
is    considered. 

"Trachoma  Is  the  disease  from  which 
at  least  BO  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
New  York  are  suffering.  It  is  sipread 
by  dust  particles.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  of  'Health  in  examining  children 
who  enter  school  returned  reports  show- 
ing that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
children  were  afflicted  with  trachoma. 
It  is  an  irritation  and  its  presence  is 
shown  by  bloodshot  eyes,  granulated  lids 
and   dus. 

A    Contagious    Disease. 

"It  is  a  contagious  disease.  Though 
easily  cured  It  requires  expert  treatment. 
If  neglected  uloers  will  form  and  there 
is  danger  o/f  losing  the  sight. 

"The  germ  o?-'Ww«ui*aiBflfciuis  not  yet 
been  isolated,  but  it  Is  UMWwn  that  it 
is  transmitted  in  dust  and  through  un- 
cleanliness.  The  subway  excavation 
with  its  frequent  upheavals  is  an  excel- 
lent breeding  place  for  the  trachoma 
germ. 


(/SIM/. 


"Windy  days  In  the  fall  and  spring 
are  our  busiest  times.  People  apparently 
go  along  the  streets  trying  to  get  sub- 
stances in  their  eyes,  for  we  are  crowded 
from  day  till  night." 

The  Manhattan  Eye  Hospital  has  a 
ur.Ique  method  for  treating  "foreign 
bodies."  The  machine  used  is  a  huge 
electro-magnet  in  the  shape  of  a  cone. 
The  patient  places  the  eye  to  the  cone? 
and  when  the  current  is  turned  on  if 
the  foreign  body  is  steel  It  Is  drawn  to 
the  magnet.  When  no  steel  particle  is 
found  the  physician  knows  the  foreign 
body  is  of  some  other  substance  and 
must  then  hunt  for  it. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Kinney  has  charge  of  a 
clinic  at  the  Manhattan  Hospital,  but 
has  a  large  outside  practice. 

He  said  that  since  beginning  the  sub- 
way excavating  and  the  people  began 
to  use  soft  coal  he  had  treated  three 
patients  to  one  In  former  years  for  "for- 
eign bodies"  in  the  eye. 

Calls   for  Publicity. 

"Publicity  should  be  given  the  preva- 
lence of  trachoma."  declared  Dr.  Kin- 
ney, "because  of  its  virulence.  Many 
people  have  it.  Thev  do  not  have  it 
treated,  and  the  result  is  that  through 
their  neglect  operations  are  made  neces- 
sary. 

"In  my  private  practice  I  find  many 
uloers  have  resulted  from  cinders  and 
dust  particles  from  the  use  of  soft  coal 
and  the  subway  work." 

The  Board  of  Health  is  giving  great 
attention  to  trachoma  among  the  school 
children.  Each  sufferer  found  is  sent 
to  the  Manhattan  Eye  Hosoltal  for 
treatment. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Blind. — It  is  fast  becom- 
ing true  that,  to  paraphrase  an  old  saying,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  blind  there  is  no  such  word  as  impossible. 
There  is  in  Philadelphia  a  blind  newspaper  dealer  who 
without  help  conducts  a  successful  business.  (And  there 
are  good  men  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  buy  their 
papers  of  him !)  But  the  veteran  blind  newsdealer, 
Marcellus  Betz,  has  just  died  in  New  York  from  a 
fall  while  serving  papers  on  his  route.  He  lost  his 
eyes  in  1860.  He  was  71  years  of  age  and  had  been 
selling  papers  since  he  was  8  years  old.  In  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  there  is  a  young  woman  of  18  who  can 
do  most  anything  that  others  do — except  to  see.  She) 
will  be  graduated  next  year  at  the  usual  age  from  thej 
high  school.  Besides  all  the  usual  accomplishments  or 
the  blind  she  is  a  good  musician,  reading  the  raised 


notes  for  the  blind ;  she  is  a  good  seamstress ;  she  not 
only  uses  the  typewriter  for  the  blind,  but  the  ordinary 
one,  taking  down  rapidly  from  dictation ;  she  plays 
whist  with  interest  and  skill,  by  means  of  pin  pricks  in 
the  corners  of  the  cards  which  she  understands,  touch- 
ing each  card  as  played  by  the  others,  and  then 
promptly  playing  her  own.  She  is  an  expert  bicycle 
rider  and  has  made  her  "  century  run."  She  rests  her 
left  hand  in  riding  on  the  right  hand  of  her  companion 
and  guides  the  machine  with  her  right  hand.  We  have 
learned  of  a  man  blind,  and  like  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller,  also  deaf  and  dumb,  who  traveled  alone 
all  over  the  United  States,  lived  a  good  and  enjoyable 
life,  supported  himself  and  family — all  by  means  of  a 
most  ingenious  device,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  tat- 
tooed plainly  upon  the  palm  and  fingers  of  one  hand. 
By  pointing  to  these  letters  others  soon  learned  to 
understand  what  he  "said,"  and  their  answers  were 
known  to  him  by  the  spots  or  letters  they  touched  upon 
his  hand  in  reply.  And  we  most  fortunate  ones  bewail 
our  difficulties ! 


oi m  rem    rno UoWing,  Cincinnati, 

Railfoad  Bui|ding,  Denvef^      ^}>-^ 


Clipping  from 

7ate       ^o^c.  \\.,\^.^- ' 

1HW  JteM+D  11W1 ITTJTR. 
Austin,  Tex..  Sept.  15,— Thel  45th;  an- 
ninl  report  of  the  trustees  and  SUP 
intendent   of    the    blind    Institute   for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  81,  1*^ 
has   been   received  from,  the  hands  oi 
the  printer.    The  report  of  the  board 
of  trustees  Is  as  follows: 
Governor  Joseph      D.   Sayers,  Austin, 

Dear  Sir— We  respectfully  ask  your 
consideration  of  the  following  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  state  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  together  with 
our  own  report!  for  the  forty-fifth  an- 
nual  session. 

We  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
superintendent    and    find    it   correct. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  manage- 
ment  of  our  superintendent,  and  we 
wish  to  say  that  the  .school  is  in  a  I 
prosperous  condition.  We,  are  raising 
the  standard  every  year  in  the  lit- 
erary and  music  departments.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  in  comparison  with 
other  institutions  for  the  blind,  we  are 
second  to  only  one  or  two  m  the 
United  States. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  superintendent  about  the 
Girls'  Industrial  department,  and'  hope 
that  you  wilUrecommend  to  the  leg- 
islature thrt4fcp.Fort    of.  the     same.. 


The  amountWe&ed  for  this  purpose  is 
small,   but  great  good       would  resuit  [ 
from  it.  ,  ...   ] 

Our  appropriations  have  been  ju- 
diciously and  economically  expended, 
though  we.  found  it  necessary  to  ere- 
ate  deficiencies  to  the  amount  ot 
$4  350  Twelve  hundred  dollars  ot  tms 
amount  was  made  necessary  by  a 
storm  last  May,  which  damaged  the 
buildings  considerably. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  superintendent  as 
to   the   improvements   needed.  the 

number  of  pupils  has  increased  until 
we  canj  accommodate  all  who  wish  to 
atterid.     We   can   not    care   for    more 
than  one   hundred  and   fifty   properly 
in  our  .present  buildings.     There   are 
over  a  thousand  children  in  Texas  eli- 
gible  to  attend  this  school.     To  pro- 
vide   feddiSional    ibifildimss    we    must 
have  more  grounds.    We  have  an  ordi- 
nance   pending    the    city    (council    to 
authorize   us   to   close   the    street   be- 
tween the  two  Duildings.     It  is  being 
bitterly   fought  by   the   people  owning 
property   around   the   institution,   anct 
snould  the  council  pass  the  ordinance 
(which   is   doubtful),   we  will   be   met 
with  an  injunction  suit,;  and  will  haye 
to   litigate   it  through   all   the   courts. 
This  being  true,  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to   submit   the   facte  to   you   for   such 
suggestions  as  you  may  think  proper 
to    the   next  legislature.     We   suggest 
that  a  law  be  passed  providing  a  way 
for  the  state]  to  condemn  property,  in- 
cluding streets  and  alleys.     If  this  is 
not   done,   and   the  legislature   desires 
to  enlarge  the  institution,  a  new  loca- 
tion  will  have   to  be   obtained. 

This  being  strictly  an  educational 
institution,  we  again  suggest  that  the 
name  be  changed  to  "The  Texas 
School  for  :he  Blind."  _ 

Resnectfullv  submitted, 
R.  C.  WALKER, 

President. 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON.  JR.. 

Vice  President. 
W.  G.  BELL, 
S.  F.  NOLEN. 
O.  D.  PARKER. 


TO  BENEFIT  THE  BLIND. 

"    One   of   Ih&JMBt  interesting   and    most 
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was  the  Intern/ttfj 
benefit  of  the/bflni 
'h^JBrussels  a'rew  weeks 

A  1fw-«e  number  of  specialists  attended 
and  the  Interchange  oi  their  v^wa  will 
undoubtedly  result  In  much  good. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  con- 
sider the  "best  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
blind,  the  most  desirable  and  profitable 
trades  and  professions  which  this  unfor- 
tunate class  can  adopt  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

The  lot  of  the  blind  Is  not  by  any  means 
as   hard   as  it  once  was. 

Science  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
the  treatment  of  the  defects  and  afflic- 
tions of  the  human  eye.  The  restoration 
of  sight  is  effected  now  In  many  cases 
that  would  formerly  have  been  given  up 
as  hopeless. 

Another  great  fooon  to  those  whose  sight 
has  been  seriously  impaired  or  totally  lost 
has  ibeen  conferred  by  the  devoted  and  in- 
genious specialists  who  have  studied  the 
possibilities  of  the  Wind   and   find  tnanv 
ways  In  which  they  can  be  useful  to  them- 
selves and   others. 
I     At   the   recent   convention   a   surprising 
I  showing  was  made  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  energies   and   ingenuity   of  the   blind 
;  have  been  employed. 

How  to  advance  this  good  work  was 
the  subject  of  the  main  discussion. 

The  occupations  for  men  that  received 
most  recommendations  were  basket  and 
brush  making,  piano  tuning,  cane  work 
upholstering,  and  the  manufacture  of 
light  utensils  of  wood   or  iron. 

Much  was  said  in  favor  of  bead  work, 
knitting,  lace  making  and  embroidery  for 
women.  It  was  stated  that  large  num. 
j  bers  were  excellent  typewriters,  a  few 
were  casseurs,  and  it  was  designed  to  in- 
struct some  in  telegraphy.  A  system  of 
shorthand  was  advocated,  by  which  mat- 
ter might  be  condensed,  and  reading 
cease  to  ibe  the  expensive  and  laborious 
affair  which  it  now  is.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  blind  be  instructed  in 
this  shorthand  from  the  beginning  of  their 
education,  the  tedious  methods  of  long- 
hand being  discontinued.  The  amuse- 
ments advocated  were  of  "ie  most  active 
sort,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  blind  are 
capable  of  attaining  great  proficiency  in 
these  exercises. 

.The  most  important  and  most  hopeful 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  congress  were  the 
steps  it  took  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. It  is  now  conceded  that  a  large 
percentage  of  blindness  is  unnecessary 
and  may  be  prevented  by  proper  precau- 
tions. 

Dr.  Repham,  a  Paris  specialist,  testified 
that  out  of  3,359  new  born  infants  afflicted 
with  purulent  blindness  3.300  had  been 
cured.  In  Egypt,  where  iblindness  is  more 
common  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  by  far  the  greater  part  is  super- 
fluous, and  will  in  time  be  overcome. 

The  ChiGago  Tribune  says  similar  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished  in  that  city 
and  tells  of  an  organization  of  young 
physicians  there,  working  amid  the  least 
hygienic  surroundings  and  recovering 
from  blindness  many  new-born  infants  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant  classes. 

The  Tribune  says: 

"To  how  great  an  extent  they  have  mit- 
igated the  sum  of  suffering  among  the 
Russians,  Poles  and  Hungaralns  who 
swarm  in  a  certain  section  of  Chicago 
none  can  ever  know,  but  concerning  the 
[utility  of  such  care  many  European  pny- 
sicians  at  the  Brussels  congress  bore  wit- 
iness." 

There  is  in  every  other  city  a  call  for 
such  merciful  work  as  is  being  done  in 
Chicago  by  the  young  doctors  whom  tlfe 
iTribune  praises  so  justly. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  call  will  be  very 
generally  heeded. 
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Doubtless  there  will  be  some  among 
our  readers  who  will  wonder  why    we  print 
the  ghastly    tale    that  appears  on  the  first 
page  this  week.  But  we  have  our  reasons. 
In  the  firstplace,  as  we've  had  occasion  to 
announce  before,  the  News  is  not  a  school 
paper,  though    many  insist  on  so  regard- 
ing it.     Certain  departments  in  it  are  de- 
voted to  school  work,  announcements    of 
the  school  exhibitions  and  other  features 
are  often  printed  in    the    paper,    but    in 
spite  of  this    the    News    aspires    to   be, 
rather,  something  of  a  literary    journal. 
The  re-print    matter  is   carefully    selected 
from  different  sources,    and  many  of   the 
contributed   articles   have  nothing    more 
to  do  with  school-work    than    they    have 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  aim   is  to 
make     the      paper     of    interest    to     the 
general  reader.   Whatever    eke    may    be 
said  of  the  story    referred  to,  we  think    it 
must  be  admitted  that  it   is    well-written: 
it  has,  in  our  opinion,  some   of   the    ear- 
marks of  genius.     It  is  stories  of  this  kind 
that  that  we  are  in  search  of  all  the  time, 
and  they  are  rare.     When  we  come  across 
one,  even  such  a   dismal,    unhealthy    one 
as  that  one  used  this  week,  we  are  glad  to 
get  it.     It  is  "out  of  the  groove."  it  gives 
the  reader  something  to  think  about,  even 
if  he  questions  the  wisdom  of  writing  such 
harrowing  tales. 

AN  UNDISCOVERED  LIE. 

A  woman  sat  in  front  of  the  looking- 
glass  on  her  dressing-table,  staring 
hard  at  the  reflection  of  her  face:  it 
was  a  woman  who  rarely  looked  in  a 
glass  at  all.  It  would  seem  cruei 
catalogue  in  detail  every  defect  of  the 
face  she  saw  there;  she  was  not  and 
never  had  beeu  beautiful.  She  had 
always  known  it.  Ten  years  before, 
when  she  had  married  a  blind  man. 
she  had  known  perfectly  w-ell  how 
desperately  amusing  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  would  be  about  the 
event,  as  they  discussed  it  behind  her 
back.  She  did  not  mind:  the  habitually 
dull  must  have  their  inexpensive 
holiday  of  fuuuiness  from  time  to  time. 

And  she  was  much  in  love  with    the 
blind  man.  and  he  with  her. 

She  had  the  body  of  a  very  beautiful 
woman:  that  made  the  ugliness  of  her 
face  more  sardonically  cruel, 
voice  was  sweet:  her  laugh — she  often 
laughed — was  musical.  She  had  toid 
her  husband  often  that  she  was  not 
beautiful:  her  truthfulness    had     made 
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her  do  that.  But  her  love  of  him  was 
more  than  her  love  of  truth,  and  she 
was  content  to  leave  him  quite  un- 
convinced and  saying  that  it  was  al- 
ways so — that  no  woman  would  own  in 
so  many  words  that  she  was  beautiful, 
even  though  she  must  know  it. 

There  had  always  been  the  chance  that 
he  would  recover  his  sight.  She  had 
pretended  to  him  that  she  prayed  and 
longed  for  this.  It  had  been  the  one 
horror  of  her  life.  One  day  perhaps  this 
man  would  see  her  face.  He  would  act 
beautifully  and  give  no  start  of  horror 
nor  let  the  expression  of  his  face  be- 
tray him.  He  would  be  very  kind  and 
very  polite.  He  would  not  love  her  any 
more.  In  a  thousand  ways,  so  small 
that  she  would  be  unconscious  of  them, 
unable  to  name  and  describe  them,  she 
would  know  that  he  did  not  love  her 
any  more.  Yet  it  was  not  quite  all  pre- 
tense; at  times,  when  she  saw  how  des- 
perately he  longed  for  the  light  of  the 
sun  again,  she  found  that  for  his  sake 
she,  too,  was  hoping  that  he  would  re- 
cover his  sight,  even  though  she  knew 
what  must  happen  to  her  then. 

That  was  all  over  now.  He  was  away 
in  London.  It  had  been  only  a  slight 
operation,  and  entirely  successful. 
To-day  he  was  coming  back  to  her,  as 
one  who  has  escaped  from  prison,  with 
his  eyes  filled  with  the  joy  and  beauty 
of  living.  She  had  his  letters,  full  of 
"delightful  wonder — the  letters  that 
were  her  death-sentence. 

She  turned  from  the  looking-glass  and 
sat  down  at  the  writing  table.  All  her 
preparations  for  this  had  been  made 
long   ago.       There    lay   the   miniature 


which  had  been 
It  was  the  face  of 
— not  her  own  face 
and    her   ugliness 


painted  for  her. 
a  beautiful  woman 
though  its  beauty 
had  something  in 
common.  There  was  also  a  sheet  of 
note-paper,  stamped  with  the  address 
of  a  house  where  they  once  lived;  they 
liad  left  three  years  before.  She  had 
kept  the  sheet  for  her  purpose-  She 
dated  it  a  little  more  than  three  years 
back  and  wrote: 

"  Dearest,  I  have  been  vain    enough 
to  have   my    miniature   paiuted.    It  is 
thought  to  be  very  like,  though  it  seems 
to  me  far    prettier  than   I  am.    If  I  die 
before  you,  1    want  you   to   have   this 
miniature,    even    though    I   fear     that 
your  dear  eyes    will    never    be  able   to 
see  it.       It  is  to  be  all  entirely  for  you, 
and  I  pray  you  never  to  show  it  to  any- 
body. It  is  for  you  alone.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  drawer  of   my    writing-table, 
together  with  this  letter.   You  have  all 
my  love  always.  Good-bye,  dearest." 
"She  put  the  letter   into  an    envelope 
that  had  yellowed  a  little  with  age,  fast- 
ened it,  and  addressed  it   to   her   hus- 
band, marking  it.   "To  be  opened  after 
my  death. "Then  she  put  the  letter  and 
miniature  into  the  drawer  of   the  table 
and  dressed  herself  to   go  out   in   her , 
newest  and  prettiest  thiugs. 

"Take  those  flowers  out  of  the  din- 
ing room,"  she  said  to  a  servant  that 
she  passed  on  her  way  out.  "I  am  go- 
ing to  get  some  of  the  wild  anemones 
from  the  embankment  for  the  table  to- 
night. "  She  paused  still  for  a  minute 
to'give  some  trifling  orders  as  to  prep- 
arations for  her  husband's  arrival,  and 
then  she  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
station. 

"Poor  dear!"  said  the  servant. 
"She'll    be     full    twenty    minutes   too 

early-"     *       *  *      *      * 

The  local  newspaper  gave  a  harrow- 
ing account  of  the  tragic  accident  which 
led  to  the  lady's  death.     She  had  '* 


picking  flowers   on   the   embankment,^ 
and  was  on  the  rails  as  the  down  train  J 
swept  round  the   curve.     The   engine- 
driver  whistled  and  put  on  the  brakes, 
and  there  was  ample   time   for    her   to  : 
have  stepped  out  of  the  road.     But  she 
seemed  dazed  with  terror— stumbled—  ' 
and  fell.  The  horror  of  the  tragedy,  the 
paper  pointed  out,   was   that  this  •  was  ! 
the  very  train  which  was  bringing  her 
husband  back  to  her,  he   having   been 
absent  in  London   for   an  operation,  bv 
which  he  had  regained  his  sight.     The' 
anemones  were  found  in  her  hand. 

Of  that  "accident"  one  might  possib- 
ly give  another  version.  She  was  a 
clever  woman,  and  she  arranged  things 
well.  She  did  not  want  anv  scandal— it 
gives  pain  to  relatives. 
******** 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
her  husband— ah  easv,  portly  man 
—has  not  married  again.  The  minia- 
ture more  than  confirmed  what  he  had 
always  thought,  and  when  her  spirit 
visits  him  in  his  dreams  it  is  always 
with  the  beautiful  and  imaginary  face 
of  the  picture. 

And  maybe  that  beautv  was  her  ' 
birthday  gift  in  the  dim  land  of  the 
hereafter.  For  though  she  died  by  a 
cowardly  suicide,  and  her  last  act  was 
false— the  perpetration  of  a  lie— yet  it 
may  be  that  still  much  is  forgiven 
to  them  that  love  much.— Barry  "pain 
in  Black  and  White,  _ 

The  indigent  blind  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
^nTJUmhe,l\l!  ni.nety-seven,  were  paid 
850  apiece  at  the  city  treasurer's  office 
the  other  day.  A  State  law  nrovides  for 
the  payment  of  $100  yearly  toal]  the  poor 
and  worthy  blind  people  of  the  State,  and 
this  is  paid  in  two  installments  in  Cleve- 
land.— Labor  Clarion. 
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Mr.  M.  Walsh  Bartlett,  who  is  85  years 
of  age  and  almost  entirely  blind,  has 
devised  an  ingenious  contrivance,  to  as-  I 
sist  him  in  writing.  It  consists  of  a 
rectangular  wooden  frame,  which  is 
placed  over  the  block  of  paper  on  which, 
he  writes  and  to  which  he  has  fastened' 
a  series  of  transverse  wires  that  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  pencil,  enabling  him 
to  space  his  lines  yyith  approximate  uni- 
formity, although-  wholly  unable  to  see 
them.  -  FY 


Date 
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LIMD  MAN  CHARGES  FRAUD. 


been 


Hartmann  Says  His  Agent  Sehnngfj 
Kept    $10,000    Dae    Him. 

Francis  J.  Schnugs*  was  arrested .  yes- 
terday by  Deputy  Sheriff  Walgering  in 
an  action  brought  jbyv  George  Victor 
Harfcraamn,  of  Wuep^burgrfiavaria,  Ger- 
many, to- recover '.-'$3,900,  wMtch  sum  he 
alleges  Schnugg  -{has  wrongfully  con- 
verted to  his  owii  uSw™*«tT  was  fixed 
at  $10,000.  Schnugg  furnished  l't  and  was 
released  from  custody. 

Hartmann  says  Schnugg  between  Oct. 
23,  1S98,  and  June  1,  1899,  was  his  agent 
for  the  collection  of  rents,  and  received 
for  him  $10,000  on  the  sale  of  No.  198 
Allen  street,  in  which  Hartmann  had  a 
half  interest. 

Schnugg.  Hartmann  says,  subsequent- 
ly told  him  he  had  invested  $9,900  for 
him  on  (bond  and  mortgage.  He  denies 
tfiat  Schnugg  ever  made  these  invest- 
ments. 

Hartmann  left  this  country    with    his 
parents  in  1866,   when  he   was  but  thir- 
teen years  of  age,   and   has  resided  in 
Germany  ever  since.  He  <has  ibeen  tolim 
for  several  years.  *, 


HOUSE    BUILT    BY    BLIND    MAN. 


Wonderful  Work  of  an   Unfortunate 
Citizen  of  Lagrange,  Ind. 

LAGRANGE.  Ind,  Sept  3— This  city 
claims  the  champion  blind  man  of  the 
country,  and,  as  proof  of  the  assertion, 
shows  the  residence  of  the  blind  man, 
planned  and  built  exclusively  by  him- 
self. 

Hammond  Merrifleld  has  found  his 
own  way  over  town  at  all  times  of  tm> 
day  or  night,  and  now  does  any  work 
done  by  those  possessing  good  eyesight. 
He  can  call  the  name  of  every  person  in 
town  as  he  passes  them  and  hears  their 
voices,  and  when  walking  down  the 
street  to  some  store  he  knows  exactly 
where  to  turn  his  footsteps. 

One  bright  summer  morning  the  neigh- 
bors of  Mr  Merrifleld  were  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  erecting  foundation 
walls,  and  he  informed  them  that  they 
were  to  be  the  foundation  walls  for  his 
own  residence.  The  walls  are  as  true, 
and  every  measurement  has  that  exact- 
ness as  marks  buildings  erected  by  those 
who  are  blessed  with  perfect  eyesight. 
All  the  work  on  the  house  was  done  dur- 
ing the  night,  as  during  the  day  he 
would  attend  his  usual  duties  of  work- 
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><C^*AOrir"HER     BLINP^ 

Twist  of  Her  Wrist  Has  Puzzled  AM 
the  Oculists. 

BEVERLY,  N  J,  Sept  3— Although 
Miss  Sarah  Fowler  o"f  this  place  has  two 
apparently  perfect  eyes  she  cannot  see 
as  a  result  of  a  strange  accident. 

Several  weeks  ago  she  was  playing 
with  her  brother  when  he  suddenly 
twisted  her  hand  in  fun.  He  released 
her  at  once,  but  the  pain  was  so  in- 
tense that  she  was  compelled  to  go  to 
bed. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Fowler  was 
horrified  to  find  that  she  was  unable 
to  see.  An  oculist,  who  examined  her 
eyes,  could  not  discover  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Since  that  time  specialists 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  have 
met  in  consultation,  but  have  failed  to 
relieve  her. 

Next  week  an  operation  will  be  per- 
formed on  her  eyes  with  the  hope  of 
relieving  her.  The  eyelids  have  become 
almost  as  hard  as  iron.  Only  two  capes 
of  a  similar  nature  are  on  record  in 
the  history  of  the  optical  world. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  BEGISTEI 
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The  Margherita  di  Savoja  Blind  Asylum 
in  Rome  was  founded  in  1873,  by  Queen 
Margaret,  when  she  was  still  crown  princess. 
Like  all  schools  or  charities  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  queen,  it  derives 
an  advantage  from  the  unannounced  and 
unexpected  visits  of  its  patroness.  It  is  her 
practical  habit  thus  to  visit  the  schools, 
asylums,  and  hospitals.  Sometimes  she  wili 
appear,  attended  only  by  one  lady,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  on  her  return 
from  her  afternoon  drive.  Nothing  escapes 
her  eye,  and  it  is  the  most  wholesome  in- 
fluence to  know  that  her  keen  yet  benevolent 
inspection  may  come  at  any  moment.  On 
one  occasion  when  visiting  the  blind  asylum, 
and  hearing  some  musical  exercises  there, 
Queen  Margaret  wrote  in  the  album :  "The 
Scriptures  say  that  angels  sing  the  praises 
of  God.  Teach  music  to  the  blind,  for  the 
music  offered  to  God  by  the  unfortunate 
ones  of  this  earth  must  be  as  acceptable  in 
heaven  as  the  songs  of  the  angels  them- 
selves. " — Exchange. 


t  T 
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$&lind  TBoy's   Success    as   Farmer. 


WHEN  Stephen  Mellingrer  of  Denver, 
Pa.,  was  a  little  more  than  2  years 
old  he  blinded  himself  with  a  hatch- 
et. It  would  seem  that  in  that  acci- 
dent all  his  hope  for  a  normal,  hap- 
py life  had  heen  extinguished.  That  was 
fourteen  years  ago.  Today  Stephen,  still 
blind,  is  living  just  as  he  would  were  he  In 
possession  of  his  eyesight. 

He  is  a  farmer's  son.  His  misfortune  has 
not  been  allowed  to  Interfere  in  the  slightest 
with  his  usefulness.  Although  blind  he 
works  in  the  field.  He  sows,  uses  the  rake 
and  spade,  helps  harvest  the  crops,  climbs 
trees,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
drives  spirited  horses  and  rides  a  bicycle. 

Without  the  use  of  his  eyes  he  is  workinig 
on  the  farm  just  as  any  other  farmer.  He 
has  not  allowed  his  blindness  to  weigh  on  his 
spirits.  He  is  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  any 
of  his  associates,  and  has  determined  to  lead 
the  same  life  they  do. 

He  is  able  to  harness  a  horse  unaided  and 
drive  several  miles  to  the  village  where  the 
household  supplies  are  obtained.  Every 
morning  It  is  his  duty  to  hitch  one  of  the 
horses  to  a  milk  wagon  and  drive  a  mile  to 
Denver  where  there  is  a  creamery.  In  this 
drive  he  is  compelled  to  cross  railroad  tracks 
at  two  points. 

While  making  purchases  on  several  occa- 
sions he  has  been  given  wrong  change  by 
storekeepers,  and  has  been  able  to  detect  the 
mistake  and  have  the  error  rectified. 

The  boy  is  aided  in  his  work  and  in  his 
traveling  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
localities.  In  his  mind  he  must  carry  a  de- 
tailed map  of  every  square  rod  of  territory 
for  miles  around  his  home.  He  has  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  dependent  on  any 
one  for  anything. 

Spirited  horses'  are  his  delight,  and  two 
belonging  to  his  father,  which  are  too  spirit- 
ed for  the  average  man  to  handle  with 
safety,  are  used  by  him  without  a  thought 
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of  danger.  It  is  Stephen's  duty  to  care  for 
these  two  horses  on  account  of  their  disposi- 
tion. It  is  unwise  for  other  persons  than 
mn  to  approach  them. 

What  has  caused  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment among  the  people  of  Denver  and  among 
hi;  neighbors  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
wc.rk,  walk,  or  ride  in  a  hesitating  man- 
n.  .  after  the  fashion  of  the  blind.  He  takes 
or. ;  of  the  fast  horses  out  on  the  road  and 
gallops  at  full  speed,  turning  out  for  other 
v<  hides  and  horses  and  rounding  sharp  cor- 
ners without  pulling  up. 

bn  his  wheel  he  rides  as  if  he  were  pos- 
sessed with  full  sight  and  saw  distinctly 
everything  before  him  instead  of  riding  in 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcem,  :it 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Broek- 
lyn  Lily.-ary  that  they  are  about  to  establish' 
a  department  for  the  blind  comes  the  in- 
formation that  James  Creighton,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  same  library,  in  Montague 
street,  has  been  stricken  suddenly  blind.  A:: 
attack  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  blinder'. 
the  librarian  while  at  hie  work. 

Mr.  Creightou  is  known  to  nearly  every 
lover  of  books  in  Brooklyn,  He  was 
twenty  years  assistanl  librarian  in  the 
Brooklyn  library.  Hi--  fondness  for  books 
was  a  pe.ssion  and  his  knowledge  of  the  vol- 
umes in  his  care  was  remarkable.  It  i.-;  -aid 
of  Mr.  Creighton  that  he  could  almost  re- 
cite a,  list,  of  the  thousands  of  books  in  Lhe 
library  shelves  and  could  tell  without  ref- 
erence to'  the  catalogue  just  about  where 
each  book  lay. 

But  to  meet  just  such  cases  like  Mr. 
Creighton's,  and  to  aid  those  born  blind,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  library  expect  soon 


absolute  darkness.  Aside  from  doing  all 
manner  of  farm  work  he  attends  public 
meetings  and  goes  wherever  he  pleases.  No 
condition  of  weather  interferes  with  him  or 
alters  his  plans. 

When  he  met  with  the  accident  which  cost 
him  his  eyesight  several  skilled  physicians 
worked  with  him  in  the  hope  that  the  sight 
of  at  least  one  eye  might  be  saved.  In  this 
they  were  unsuccessful.  Various  forms  of 
treatment  were  tried,  but  the  boy's  sight 
was  pronounced  hopelessly  gone.  Now.  how- 
ever, there  is  a  ray  of  hope,  and  his  parents 
are  considering  sending  him  to  some  in- 
stitution where  efforts  will  be  made 
store  him  his  sight. 

to  establish  a  department  for  the  blind. 
Those  familiar  with  the  case  say  it  v 
be  a  strange  coincidence  if  in  the  course  of 
events,  at  that  same  institution  in  Moi 
street,  a  library  for  the  blind  should  be  es- 
tablished and  James  Creighton  made  its  first 
blind  librarian. 


me  in-j 

:  to  rpF 


Cift  from   CWnrcli   of  Messiah. 

For    the    purpose    of    providing   a    nucleus 
tor  this  library  the  Church  of  the  Mess 
contemplating  offering  its  library  of  MO  vol- 
umes to  the  aublic  library. 

The  suggestion  has  met  with  instant  ap- 
proval by  the  members  of  the  church.  When 
the  offer  is  made  the  Brooklyn  Library  will, 
it  is  said,  double  the  number  of  books  do- 
nated. Such  a  department  for  the  blind. 
"ith  a  reader  attached,  is  maintained  by 
libraries  in  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  this 
city. 


vj^ 


Somp  years  ago  a  movement  for  a  library 
for  the  blind  was  started  by  Richard  Young, 
a  Park  Commissioner;  Professor  Franklin 
VV.  Hooper  and  others,  but  their  efforts  were 
directed  mainly  to  providing  books  for 
blind  pupilsiin  me  public  schools. 

The  movement  in  Brooklyn  is  for  the  ben- 
elit  of  tne  adult  blind  as  an  aid  to  their  com- 
fort and  pleasure  in   their  affliction, 

While  ail  of  Mr.  Creighton's  friends  would 
be  Dleased  to  see  him  in  charge  of  such  a 
department,  many  cling  to  the  hope  that  he 
may  by  care  and  treatment  recover  his  eye- 
sight. His  physicians  tell  him  he  can  never 
again  do  any  work  with  the  one  eye  the  sight 
o£  which  has  in  some  degree  returned  to 
him  since  he  was  stricken. 

With  what  little  sight  lingers  there  Mr. 
Creighton  is  enabled  to  distinguish  hazily 
objects  held  close  to  his  face,  and  if  the  im- 
provement continues  the  physicians  hope 
that  the  assistant  librarian  may  some  time 
look  again  upon  the  books  he  loves  so  much. 
But  if  another  attack  comes  on  the  optic 
nerve,  the  loss  of  sight  will  then  be  com- 
plete. 

It  was  learned  to-day  that  Mr.  Creighton 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  and  many  years 
ago.  which  partially  paralyzed  the  optic 
nerve  of  the  right  eye.  He  did  not  realize 
how  serious  it  was,  ami  did  not  undergo 
treatment.  Instead,  he  tried  to  improve  his 
sight  by  eyeglasses. 

"Right  Eye  Gave  Out. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  gave 
out  altogether,  and  the  whole  strain  of  the 
librarian's  work  fell  upon  the  left  eye. 

One  morning  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Creighton  ar- 
rived at  his  office  early.  None  of  the  clerks 
had  arrived,  and  he  took  up  a  book.  When 
he  started  to  walk  across  the  room  he  was 
seen  to  grope  about  with  outstretched  hands. 

When  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him 
he  replied  he  did  not  know,  but  he  could 
not  see  anything.  A  physician  was  called 
and  Mr.  Creighton  was  sent  to  his  home, 
No.  30  Woodhull  street,  Flatbush. 

He  was  attended  by  Dr.  John  C.  Lester, 
who  said  that  the  right  eye  was  past  recov- 
ery and  there  was  little  hope  for  the  left 
eye,  but  the  treatment  would  be  continued. 

Even  if  the  remaining  eye  gets  stronger. 
Dr.  Lester  says  that  Mr.  Creighton  may 
never  again  resume  his  life  work,  except  as 
librarian  of  the  library  for  the  blind. 
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Hundreds  of  Sightless  Persons  Gather 

at  East  River  Pier  to  Receive 

Municipal  Largess. 

The  jingle  of  gold  pieces  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  598  sightless  human  beings,  who 
gathered  on  the  Bast  Twenty-sixth  street 
pier  to-day  to  receive  the  §50  which  the 
municipality  deals  out  annually  to  them. 
Men  and  women  of  all  colors,  ages  and 
classes  in  some  manner  or  means  found  then- 
way  to  the  dock. 

•'Look  at  them  now."  said  Inspector  Sam- 
uel Jerome  Bettman,  who  for  eighteen 
years  has  been  employed  seeking  out  the 
worthy  blind.  "They  don't  look  so  sad  now. 
do  they?  It's  very  strange,  but  it's  true, 
thai  i hoy  are  all  happy.  Yes,  they  are,  for 
I  know.  Don't  I  have  to  call  on  them. 
fevery  one  I  see  before  they  get  a  card. 

Provision  is  made  only  for  adults.  Men 
Hi  .  be  twenty-one  years  old,  and  women 
eighteen,  and  all  must  be  citizens  of  the 
i  nited  Stales.  In  Manhattan  there  are  forty 
persons  to  whom  the  gold  pieces  are  carried 
oacli  fear,  because  they  are  helpless  to  move. 
The  worst  case  is  that  of  Valerie  Mandel, 
twenty-one  years  old.  of  ,  No..  170  Last 
jSouston  street,  who  is  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
paralyzed  and  an  embecile. 

"Up  on  the  west  side."  said  Inspector 
Bettman  to-day.  there  is  an  old  woman  nine- 
fv-four  vears  old  and  blind  and  helpless 
She  is  the  widow  of  a  man  who  was  a  colonel 
i,,  Hie  civil  war,  and  who  was  prominent  m 
Saw  York.  He  left  his  wife  destitute  and  she 
jjves  alone  now  with  a  widowed  daughter 
who  tries  to  support  her." 

Catherine  Ahearn,  of  No.  92  Baxter  street, 
rode  to  the  Pier  in  a  carriage.  She  said  she 
couldn't  walk  and  she  needed  the  money  so 
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HORSEMAN  BADER,  ALMOST  BUND, 

IS  NOW  RECOVERING  HIS  SIGHTj 
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Actor    Hayden,    Undergoing; 

Same  Treatment,  Writes 

Encouragingly. 


Frederick  Bader,  widely  known  as  a 
horseman,  who  has  been  practically 
blind  for  two  years,  is  slowly  recover- 
ing his  sight  in  an  institution  in  Balti- 
more. So  successful  has  been  the  treat- 
ment of  Bader  that  the  friends  of  Thom- 
as Hayden,  known  as  the  blind  actor, 
have  induced  him'  to  try  it.  A  few 
cays  ago  Mr.  Hayden  went  to  Balti- 
more.   Reports    from    him    are    encour- 

a  Frederick  Bader  was  one  of  the  bright 
lights  of  the  Brooklyn  Speedway.  He 
wis  known  as  a  daring  driver  and  a 
prince  of  good  fellows.  Two  years  ago 
he  was  suddenly  stricken  almost  blind. 


j%q  ibedeetcb: 
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He  could  see  nothing  held  more  than 
a  few  Inches  away  from  him.  His  sight 
grew  worse  and  two  months  ago  he 
was  practically  blind. 

Mr  Bader's  brother  George  heard  or 
cures  made  in  Baltimore  and  at  once 
sent  his  brother  to  that  city.  The 
treatment  has  so  greatly  benefited  him 
that  Mr.  Bader  hopes  to  be  again  seen 
on  the  road  in  Brooklyn.  Tlhe  physician 
who  has  him  in  charge  says  there  is 
a  bright  prospect  that  the  horseman 
win   recover   his   sight.  . 

Thomas  Hayden,  the  blind  actor,  who 
has  been  sightless  for  twelve  years,  was 
sent  to  the  Baltimore  Instate  aJjout  a 
week  ago.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
doctors  could  do  as  much  for  Mm  as  has 
been  done  for  Mr.  Bader,  but  complied 
•with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  in  taking 
the  treatment.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr. 
Hayden  declares  he  has  been  subjected 
to  a  most  vigorous  examination  by  Dr. 
Garev,  and  has  been  told  there  is  hope 
foe  him.  The  treatment  consists  oi 
rousicig  the  optic  nerves  jjy  »  series  or. 
shocks  electrically  applied.  Mr.  Hay-, 
den  says  that-  he  has  taken  the i  treat- 
!  ment  four  times  and  feels  that  he  may 
i  b'e  able  to  see  again.  , 


rode  in  state  to  the  pier.  street, 

Mrs.  Mary  Hicks,   of  No.  lis  rei — 
arrived  at  the  pier  o« l  tta .arm  of  a  me 
1%  ShKd1f£!  t^work  and  couidn't 
accompany  her.  ,-_.i.ss    hlind  negro,    of 

„Sh«tt"lSrt    Bith    sleet   brightened    the 
spnnt^nf  wlnoie  as^mblag.    He  said  he 

ialkedln'tle  S5MM£  with  several 
J^hyf,do'the  police  animyusT'  he .« kjg 

Z&  £tW>3  pel^fon 
move   «s  away    when  we  try  to   l 

Cotirt  "nf  sefff  SSyO  any  right  to  do 
that." 


.     twelve  o'clock,  when  the  city  paymaster 

%B      fe^lnd?«M3 
tnerrT        Commissioner    of    Charities    Homer 

!HafL^find°Ve^enr^^ 

thieves. 
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Friday,  Soptember  12th,  1902. 

POEFAESHIEE  MISSION  TO   THI- 
BLIND. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Forfarshire  Mis- 
sion to  the  Blind  was  held  in   the  hall  of  the 

Mi  flan  Institute  on  Wednesday. 

Rev.  Dr  Caie  presided,  and   there  was  a  fair 
attendance. 

Mr    David    Steele  gave  in   the  Treasurer's 
report,  which   showed  that  the  income  for   the 
year  had  amounted  to  £168  5s  3d   while  the  ex- 
penditure had   been  £221   12s   lOd.       It  was 
stated    that  the  Mission   had  £589   10s  5!,1   in 
tftvestinents.     The  Committee's  repot  t  was  also 
submitted,  and  showed  that  the  Society,   which 
bad  been  in  operation  for  33  years,  continued 
to  do  mucli    good  work.      The   report   by   Miss 
&d wards,     the    missionary,  showed    that    the 
Wind    had    been    regularly    visited,    and    had 
received  lessons  in  reading   and    writing.     The 
number  on  the  roil  at  the  end  of  1901  was  162 
while  at  present  there  was  155.     Miss  Edwards' 
also  stated  that  during  the  past  year  1200  books 
and  magazines  had  been  circulated  and  1015  cuts 
of    wool    had    been   knitted    by   the  bliud  for 
various  shops    in    Forfarshire,    all    the    work 
having   given    satisfaction.        The    Chairman 
regretted  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Sheriff  Robertson,  who  for  many 
years  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  its  welfare 
and  hail  done  a  great  deal  for  it.     They  would' 
no  douot,  regret  to   hear  that   Mrs   Robertson 
was  leaving  the  district,  but  lie  suggested  that 
Mrs  Edward  Robertson  should  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Association   in   her  stead    and 
this  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

On    the    motion     of     ex-Provost    Anderson 
seconded  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Gossip,  Mr  J.  B.  Don' 
Maulesderj,    was     unanimously    elected     vice- 
president  of  the  Society   in    room  of   the   late 
Sheriff  Robertson.     The  reports  were  unanim- 
ously    approved     of.        Miss     Edwards,     the 
missionary,    afterwards     gave    an    interesting 
address  on    the   work    of   the    conference   held 
last    year    at    Brussels.        In     the    course    of 
of  her  remarks  she  stated  that  at  the  Congress 
the  Bret  subject  discussed  was  that  of  the  best 
mean?  of  livs.ihotia-the  most  desirable   lradc< 
and  professions  -  and  it  was  agreed  that,  for  mer 
the   upholstering  and    caning  of  chairs   and  the 
manufacture  of  articles  in  iron  work  were  mos 
approved  of  ;  while  for  women  sewin^  kuittinf 
and    lace    making    were     most    recommc-ued" 
Dr  Jana i  (himself  blind)  pointed  out  that  in  the 
United    States  large   numbers  of  the    blindage 
excellent  typewriters.     The  Congress,    havinr 
heard  him,  deeded  to  take  steps  with  the  view 
of  securing   appointments  for   bliud    operator, 
in  the  telephones  and  telegraph  offices.  Anothc- 
discussion  was  regarding   a   system  of  short' 
hand  for  the    blind      This   discussion  was  of  i 
technical  character,  the  prinoipalobject  of  whicl 
was  the   creation  of   a  system   of  stenograph 
that  Mould  obviate   the  defects   of   the  Brailf. 
system  of  writing.      The   progress  in  the  latte 
■  system  is  very  slow  both  as  regards  reading  anc 
Writing,  it  demands   a   large  quantity  of  paper 
and    is    very    expensive  ;    a    book   printed^,' 
Braille  costs  24  times  the  amount  of  one  p  -  ,te 
in  ordinary  type      Many  different    suggestion. 
were  made,   and  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
Committee     to    look    into    the    matte.'.       M 
Sterncker,   a    blind   organist   from   Aberdeen 
gave  practical  demonstrations  of  a  new  system 
for  teaching  music    which   was  heartily  rccom 
mended    by    the    Congress.       A    "reat    ma   v 
leading   teachers  of  writing   have  Taken  notice 
of    the    system,    and   have  congratulated   the 
inventor   upon  it.     It  has  several  ad  van  tales 
over  the  Braille  system.      The  exhibition  of 
work    done  by  blind    in   all   parts  of  the  world 
was  most  instructive.  noun 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  it  had  been 
agreed  to  continue  the  distribution  of  clothing 
coal,  etc.  The  various  Committees  ««*!  Sl 
elected,  and  all  who  had  taken  an  i.^-V?" 
the  Society  were  thanked.  ,l,tere,t  m 
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'  "newspapers  for'the'blindT" 

Human  ingenuity  has  not  reached  that 
point  of  advancement  as  yet  when  it  can 
impart  sight  to  the  blind,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  done  much  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of    that     unfortunate 
class.       Most  of  the  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand people  who  are  totally  blind  in  this 
country— thanks  to    the     efforts     of    the 
philanthropic    and     the   humane — do  not 
feel  themselves  greatly    handicapped     in 
the  race  of  life.     They  are  educated  when 
young,   as  other  children   are;    they  are 
taught  handicrafts  and  professions,  and  are 
thus  able  to  shift  largely  for  themselves. 
We  have  had  a  blind  Postmaster-General 
before  now,  and  he  performed  his  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  country. 
There  are  blind  clergymen  and  preachers, 
blind     teachers,     and     blind      musicians 
innumerable.       According  to    a     circular 
which  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Laren,  of  Edinburgh, 
sends  round,  the  condition  of  the  blind 
is  about  to  be  made  happier  still.       The 
publio  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  system 
which   is    in     use   to    teach  blind  people 
their  letters.      It  is  a  costly  and  laborious 
method   at     best,     and    incapable  of  any 
great     development.       The     enterprising 
Scotsman  just  mentioned,  however,  claims 
that  he  has  perfected  a  method  whereby 
the   printing   of  embossed   books   in  the 
Braille  system  is  greatly  simplified    and 
the      cost      of     production,      in      conse- 
quence, immensely  reduced.      He  is  san- 
guine  enough    to    believe    that    it  will 
revolutionise  the  methods  of   instruction 
in  vogue  in  blind  institutions  and  schools. 
For  every  perfected  sheet  turned  out  by 
the    older   method   the  M'Laren  process 
will  turn  out  1,500   copies.        Assuming 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
seeing  something   new     under    the    sun, 
namely,   a   newspaper  published   for  the 
use  of  the  blind.        Books  they  have  at 
present,    but  the   Braille    system   is   too 
costly  to  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
cheap  literature.     The  new  method,  how- 
ever,  will    remove    the     difficulties    that 
stand  in  the  way  of  benefiting  the  blind 
of   the     poorer    classes   by  providing  for 
them  any  quantity  of  literature.     In  the 
near    future,     therefore,     "  blind    news- 
papers" and  cheap  books  will  be  circulated 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     This  is  decidedly  good 
news  for  our.  blind  brothers   and  sisters, 
and  it   is    to   be    hoped    that  charitable 
persons    will     avail     themselves    of     the 
opportunity  that  will  be    thus     afforded 
them  to  further  improve  the  lot  of  a  class 
of  men  and  women  who  under  the  best 
conditions  are  objects  of  pity.     To  their 
credit,  school  boards  in  our  large  centres 
of  population  have  done  much  to  provide 
classes  /md  schools  for  the  blind.       Car- 
diff,   for  instance,   has  taken  great  and 
kindly     interest      in      their      education, 
and,     no       doubt,       under      the      newi 
educational  regime   which   will  be  intro- 
duced next  year   the  Welsh  capital  will 
continue  the  good  work  it  has  so  nobly 
begun.  .     To  provide,  newspapers  for  the 
pupils  will  mean  bu^ little  extra  expendi- 
ture,  while  the  amount  of  pleasure  and 
profit   the  poor  youths  will  receive  will 
naturally  be  very  great. 


FUTURE  OF  THE   BLIND  ARTISANS. 

The  pupils  in  the  School  for  Indigent  Blind 
will  know  St.  George' 8-ci  reus  no  longer.  Thej 
have  just  been  removed  to  the  new  establishment 
at  Leatherhead,  and  the  interesting  building  in 
Southwark  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  house- 
breakers. Some  time  ago  the  site  of  the  school 
was  acquired  by  the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo 
Railway  Company  for  their  new  line  to  the  south. 
The  adnlt  work-hops  are.  however,  still  in  Lon- 
don, being  located  for  the  present  in  Oakley- 
street,  Westminster.  These  premises  are  only 
regarded  as  temporary  ones,  the  new  workshops 
at  Leatherhead  not  having  been  bnilt  as  yet. 
Funds  for  this  latter  purpose,  are  urgently  need'  <l. 
and  the  committee  state  that  unless  the  requi- 
site sum  of  .£4,000  can  be  raised  the  blind  arti- 
sans, who  up  to  this  time  have  carried  on  their 
work  in  the  school  buildings,  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

THE    MORNING     POST, 


SEPTEMBER     17,     1902. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


TO  THE  KDITOE  OF  THE  MOttNIKQ  POST. 
Sib, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in 
your  issue  of  yesterday's  date  with  reference  to  books  for 
the  blind  and  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Laren,  of 
Edinburgh.  His  process,  apparently  one  of  types,  is 
■tated  to  be  a  new  one,  bat  such  a  description  is  not 
accurate,  as  the  idea  of  producing  embossed  books  from 
movable  types  has  been  considered  by  the  publishers  of 
embossed  literature  tor  the  blind  in  this  oountry  and  hai 
been  rejected  as  unsuitable. 

Mr.  M'Laren'B  facts  as  to  the  present  method  of  pro- 
dncing  such  books  are  not  np  to  date.  He  speaks  of  tit 
"present  laborious  and  costly  punching  of  brass  plates." 
For  many  years  the  punching  of  bras3  plates  has  been 
superseded  by  the  use  of  stereotyping  machines,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  such  machines  matter  can  bo 
more  swiftly  put  up  than  type  can  bo  set,  and  the  results 
are  infinitely  better. 

I  have  before  me  a  specimen  of  writing  by  Mr.  M*Laren's 
process,  and  if  his  perfected  work  is  not  an  enormous  im- 
provement on  this  the  books  produced  by  this  process  will 
never  be  tolerated  by  blind  readers.  The  embossed  Braille 
dots  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  this  means  that 
the  finger  of  the  reader  would  have  to  linger  over 
each  combination  before  comprehension  of  its  meaning 
could  be  conveyed  to  his  brain.  With  the  books  produced 
by  my  association — the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind — the  dots  are  all  of  uniform  size,  and  the  finger  of 
the  reader  can  pass  over  a  line  as  quickly  as  the  eye  of  a 
seeing  reader  could  pass  over  a  line  of  print,  and  so  can 
grasp  the  meaning  of  a  word  without  reading  each 
separate  character  contained  in  that  word.  Such  facility 
of  reading  is  essential  to  comfort  and  convenience.  la 
addition,  with  the  type  system  it  is  impossible  to  inter- 
point,  and  practically  impossible  to  interline  ;  this  means 
that  the  volumes  produced  would  be  twice  as  bulky. 

Mr.  M'Laren  also  has  a  false  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
market  for  blind  literature.  He  speaks  of  the  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  blind  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  he  does  not  take  into  consideration  that  a  large  number 
of  these  persons  are  either  young  children  or  old  people, 
and  that  a  further  proportion  have  never  learnt  to  read 
Biaille.  The  owcial  journal  of  this  association  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  periodicals  for  the  blind,  and 
even  then  its  circulation  does  not  reach  to  more  than 
several  hundred  copies  per  issue.  It  is  embossed  in  the  beat 
style,  on  excellent  paper,  and  stitched  into  a  serviceable 
cover,  and  for  its  twenty-Sve  to  thirty  pages  of  matter  a 
charge  of  6d.  per  copy  is  made,  post  free.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  also  issued  at  the  price  of  2d.  per  copy,  but 
its  circulation  does  not  reaoh  that  of  the  magazine  Progrtst. 

The  publicity  you  have  given  to  Mr.  M'Laren's  system 
has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  my  post  of  this  morning 
brings  me  numerous  inquiries.  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty 
to  express  these  views  on  the  subject. — Yours,  &c, 

GODFREY  H.  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 

British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  20o,  Great 
Portland-street,  Sept.  16. 
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THE  HERALD, 

^Baltimore,  £Md. 


SEPTEMBER  J.T'  .  PM 

INVENTIONS  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  COUKIEIi. 

Sib,— In  your  issue  of  the  3d  inst.  I  finer  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  relative  to  Dr. 
Dnssard's  improved  Braille  for  the  Blind. 
Only  this  morning  the  letter  in  question  was 
brought  to  my  notice,-  which  must  be  my 
excuse  for  delaying  to  comment  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  consequence  of  a  paragraph  appearing  in 
the  "Family  Doctor,"  dated  May  3d,  1902,  I 
wrote  to  the  editor,  calling  his  attention  to 
mv  own  invention,  for  which  I  claim  priority. 
I  sent  'him  the  rough  drawing  of  my  patent, 
the  copy  of  final  specification,  and  also  a  copy 
of  a  circular  describing  the  invention  which 
I  issued  and  sent   out  during  the  month  of 
October,   1899,   a  copv   of     which,     sir,     find 
attached  to  enclosures  for  your  own  perusal. 
As   a   result   of    proving  my   claim  to    the 
editor   of   the   "Family   Doctor,"   he   readily 
gave  me  space  in  his  useful  paper,  wherein, 
on  August  30th  last,  my  position  is  set  forth. 
While     corresponding     to   and   fro,   I   saw   a 
letter  suplpementing   what  was   said   in     the 
"Family  Doctor"   for   May,   penned   by  Mr. 
Hamilton  (which    appeared    in  the  "  Family 
Doctor"   under   date  July  26th),   wherein   he 
writes  in  effect  as  in  your  issue  already  re- 
ferred to.     I  sent  him  a  note,   dated  August 
20    claiming  priority.-       In  the   face   of   this  | 
letter,  it  is  strange  he  should  write  m  your 
paper  in  the  strain  he  does; without  adding  one  j 
word  that  Dr.   Dussard's  so-called   invention 
stands  challenged:  for  the  -doctor's  frame  was 
brought     before     the       Paris     Academy     a, 
Medicine     on     December     2d,     1901,   by   TDr  j 
Laborde,  while  my  patent  dates  back  to  "May  , 
04th    1898.      Let  me  .add  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
took  ho  notice  of  my  letter,  nor  had  he  the  \ 
courtesy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  same. 
In  justice  to  the  original  inventor,  though 
onlv  a  woman,  I  trust  you  will  spare  me  a 
portion    of   your   valuable    paper,    so    that   1 
inav  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  set-the  public  : 
ri^ht     re      the      invention      m       question.— 
Yours,  &c,        (Mrs.)  Sabah  A.  Thompson. 
25    Chatsworth-avenue.  Orrell-park, 
Aintree,  Sept.  16th,  1902. 

THE  HERALD, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

Date ?,l..September...l»2- 


Date  2.1.  .September ..1998. 

THOUGH  TOTALLY   BLIND 

HE   BUILT  HIS  OWN   HOUSE 


The  Hoosier  State  has  been  getting 
even  with  its  revilers  for  the  past  twe- 
score  years  by  Us  output  of  brilliant 
men  and  women  who  can  say  and  do 
rnd  write  things  better  and  quicker 
t"hl  Tnybody  else.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  humorists,  authors  and  ed- 
itors of  this  country  proudly  writ. ^In- 
diana as  their  native  state.  The  term 
'•Hoosier  "  given  inridicule,  has  remained 
af  a  title  of  superiority.  And  probably 
nine  of  these  gifted  beings  is  more  re- 
markable in  his  or  her  way  than ^  cer- 
tain  blind   man   of   one  of  the  smaller 

t0HeSwas  not  born  into  total  darkness. 
His    sight,   according  to  attending  doc- 
tors, began  to  fail  at  18  months  ,„ ;  the 
result    of     inflammation    of     the     eyes 
From  that  time  he  never  saw  a,  ray  of 
,isht     When  other  babies  were  learning 
to   crawl    and   climb   up   on   convenient 
chairs,   Hammond    Merrifield   was  mas 
tering   the   difficulties  of   what  he  calls 
•■seeing  with  his  ears."    As  the  sense  of 
sight  faded  his  hearing  became  so  acute 
that    he    can    today    perceive    through 
this   latter  faculty   almost  all  that  his 

companions  can.  wii.,* 

He  is  now  60  years  old,  but  his  blind- 
ness has  never  proved  a  handicap  He 
built  his  own  house,  a  cottage  of  five 
rooms  and  porch,  with  timbers  neatly 
and  correctly  joined  together.  In  win- 
ter he  chops  wood,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  put  his  ax  down  in  the  wrong 
place.  He  often  hides  his  tools  in  the 
woods  and  can  always  go  directly  to 
them    next    morning.     He    has    walked 


losing  his  way,  and  does  not  think  it 
risky  to  stroll  along  the  railroad  track 
if  it  will  shorten  his  Journey. 

One  advantage  he  has  over  the  aver- 
age individual  is  that  he  can  work  and 
walk  just  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 
Frequently  his  longest  trips  are  made 
in  the  darkness.  He  once  studied  for 
five  years  at  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
and  what  he  learned  there  was  but  the 
foundation  for  all  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments-for  a  blind  man-that  .he 
has  gained  since. 

People  of  the  town  have  in  many  ways 
tested  his  ability  to  avoid  pedestrians, 
to  cross  crowded  streets  and  to  pick  up 
objects  placed  purposely  in  front  of  him 
on  the  pavements.  And  he  has  invaria- 
bly proved  equal  to  the  requirements. 
If  a  coin  is  laid  anywhere  in  a  locality 
known  to  Merrifield  and  he  is  told  with- 
in BO  feet  of  where  it  is,  he  can  easily 

locate  It. 

Other  feats  are  to  shovel  sand  and 
gravel,  always  putting  the  shovel  just 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  be- 
ing able  to  discover  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  anybody.  Merrifield  has  said  in 
explanation  of  this  last  faculty  that  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  various  objects  he 
hears  them.  "If  I  should  meet  a  man 
in  the  street  and  he  remained  perfectly 
motionless,  I  could  still  hear  them.  I 
could  hear  a  dead  man  just  as  readily 
as  a  live  one."  He  is  very  handy  with 
tools  and  makes  wagons,  carts,  wheel- 
barrows and  chairs,  and  formerly  used 
to  keep  cows  which  he  drove  home  at 
night  through   the  alleys  without  any, 


miles  anTmrross  =  without  [  trouble  whatever. 


He  left  here  e^than  V^J%28  ' 
in  order  to  stop  m  Des ;  Mom  ,ates 

pate  in  a  P^^es^  Berlin  after 
Continuing  m<f^th1  Vinton   College   next-- 

finishing  work  at  the 

**£  Morris  has  -ade  wonderful  prgg 

^^iSSS^^— 

__♦- his  work  in  music  the  >        scourse.  ,r 

of  Sioux  City  At- ;  ^^Jjgtt SiiSS 


Young  Man 

tracts  Attention  Through 
out  Iowa- 


Well-      j-»-"  — -  c 

paper  with .a  - 


Iowa,  Saturday. 


"E-r^PSt  Mor- 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  »«-  —  '      'eteul  year8'i 
ris.  a  Sioux  City  yo-^^  studies  a.t  , 
of  age,  who  has  ^««         at  Vinton,  is 
th.  Iowa  C^'^rf  attention  through. 
^^fl-fbeca^  of  his  extraordinary  | 
talent  as  a  pianist.  M_  Morri.s.  ot  j 

He  is  the  son  of  Mis  been  mind 

No.  516  Nebraska  street.  ^    ^    ^    | 

since   the    age   of   thiee, 
^^oui^^^nthiss^mmer^atioi, 

lnTSioux   City   -d   -u^^^eek.    He 
the    opening    of    the    <*"*&  in  sohQol. 

is  just  entering  upon  *»>*££    o£    thirteen 
being    " 


said  to  possess 
rondorful  kno 

M^  MjfSiches  a 
steps.   He  « 


saidi°fp,?,S knowledge  of  music  t      _- 

wondorinltoo  ^      sq  compo^  ^^  pupll3 

of  music  and 


o.eys-     ~-~7  .  _     „f    rnUSlc    fa""- 

at. school.  ny  pieces   of :  m  y 

.^^^^Aown  tOntheoPlanOers   o£    tn9 


and  "Conn-- 


wnlch  will  graduate  nex .**£  Iowa 

Mr.  Morris  has  been -a^stuaen^   ^^   qj. 


College    for 


'ST  Blind    for  el-en  years 


«  r.f  a  ee  Every  year 
since  he  was  eight  yeais  of  age.^  ^  ^ 
he  has  journeyed  home  ^  yaca. 

rnCrh^TeturneTalUe^efore  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  term. 


is  able  to  sit  uu  -  «  comPosei 

pieces   from    %e  aid  of  music.  from 

Porld  ™th£f selections  which  ^^oUtion/- 

badness  °fr<fmU  Beethoven 

debce.'       J-^ta,    Op.   2,    > 

memory      5°?aG  •'■    From  Was"*  and    from 

S"*'"f  S  »""»"•   "  Im" 

»»■;,„,, .,»., »»«'  •■ "°  ■' 

gers  to  f0"?^  ease  with  which  he  pert   ^ 

PaPer    andfu?      That    "t.^Lems  certain. 
|rorising£career  before  him  seem 


A  BLINDMOOSB.  j 

WEST    RIVEK,    Sheet    Harboir,    Sep- 
tembeir    22,-Two    otf       our     woodsmen, 
whiile    locating    some    timber    land      n. 
Bast     River,     Sheet     Halrbor     watars, 
about    ten    days      ago   had   a   singwlaa 
experience    with    a    moose    ^vhose      ec- 
centric   nrovonients       surprised      them. 
The  moose  on  close  examination  prov- 
ed to   !>e   almost,   U  not  entirely,  void 
of    vision.        She    was   'accompanied^ by 
a   ca«'   about   five   months   o*d.     What 
brought  her  to  Uheir  immediate  notice 
was   the   flight   of   the    calf   unaccom- 
panied by  the  damn,  wiho  appeared    to 
be  in  a  confused  state  on  account    of 
its   affliction.       The   two  men  mention- 
ed  abov"    McDonald  and     Malay,   had 
to   be  strictly    on   their   guamd,    for  at 
the  sound  of  either  of  their  voices  the 
moo.se   would   make    a  dash     fox      the 
Loot    from"  whence   the   sound   emoted. 
Once    tt-   animal   ran   agatost   an   ob- 
^ucticnr-J    wundfall-and     torned       a 
cooiPletTso-mersau.lt.       By    *"„&£ 
the   moose   became   very   angry  .on   ac- 
count  of   her    offspring,    supposing  the 
calf  had  met  with  rough  usage  by  the 
u"   '    "  Trl   foot  she  became  I5ran- 

at    its    report,    hut    the   .^  h-e 

had  not,  yet  expired,  iae^\°al  kSp{ 
could  not  kill  *»*"B£1B  '^flef  reX 
dodging  about  W^^eSJUwy  &* 
for      immediate    use    it  Ume    ad. 

self-protection,    in      the .    ™  f     -hold 

vising   McDonald    W    *J  W 
the    fort,    and  , a,ls-o  -to ^    hold    ^ 

nnihil      ^onie    cnanse    J  .,„ 

unL-ii      -o-"^        iiftp-r     keeping 
would  occur.       Al.ter     i^     v 


gu-an-d 


McDonald    up    the   free,   and   giv- 
ing  ':•■' 
nf    im  hour,    bh 

by,     un1  waa 

her    ba'cl 

nut]    four     or     five 
'   then  l. 'H. 

Malay    lef!    [or   tenia!    lo- 

cality. M.    McFARLANll. 


«AT<r    jm.ATTOTSCO     CIT"RONIOT,T,     SUHBAY, 
ffPT^MBTTCT?     21,     1902. 


MKM 


ht-t-ntv th«  il    H-e  W'as  down  town  in  Oakland  wait- 

s       ..  *u  «  !..     inS  for   the   team   to   return   from   Los 

fan,  they  call  w™ Angeles,  but  went  back  to  the  home  to 
in  Oakland.  The  talk  baseball  to  ah  Interviewer  and  sit 
reason   is  that,  before  a  camera. 

blind  though  he  is,  "I  wanted  to  ask  the  boys  what  was 
there  is  not  in  thi  the  matter,  with  them  in  Los  Angeles," 


bay  cities  nor,  fo( 


he  explained,  and  afterward  he  went 
down  town  again  to  find  out. 
that  matter,  in  any  Donahue  is  always  ready  to  fight  for 
city  in  the  State,  a  his  favorites  and  never  avoids  an  argu- 
more  enthusiastic  merit  on  the  bleachers  in  the  heat  of  a 
follower  or  a  keen-  game.  Schmidt,  the  Oakland  pitcher, 
er  critic  of  baseball  and  its  players  thar  he  thinks,  is  the  best  on  the  Coast.  In 
he.  Edward  William  Donahue  is  hi!  fact  he  said:  _'I  think  Schmitty  is  as 
.   „  ,  .  ,     '  ,    ..     _    ,      .   ;   ,  good  as  Rube  Waddell. 

full  name,  and  his  home  is  the  Industna:  ..Do  you  ever  miss  a  game,"  he  was 
Home   of   Mechanical  Trades     for  tht  asked. 

Adult  Blind  at  Telegraph  avenue  and  "Never  in  Oakland,"  he  answered.  "I 
Thirty-sixth  street,  Oakland.  Dowr  go  to  every1  one  here  and  often  to  San 
town  he  is  known  by  his  nickname;  a  'Francisco." 

the  home,  as  Edward.  The  ball  players  J'^Z  !ran  you  tel1  what  is  soing  on  iu 
are  his  friends;  so  are  all  the  othe:  '  ..T  kno'w  by  listening  to  what  the  fel- 
fans,  his  fellows;  and  included  in  th<  lows  round  me  say.  Often  they  tell  me 
list  are  the  followers  of  sports  in  gen-  what  plays  are  made,  and  it"  I  can't  find 
eral.  For,  while  Donny's  reputation  U  out  by  keeping  still,  I  butt  in  and  ask," 
based  largely  on  his  knowledge  of  base  and  he  tossed  up  his  head  and  laughed, 
ball,  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  af-      T5at.  Dor<ahue   does  note  every  play 

,„,„  -f  ,,, ,  _:„„     t,  ,„u„ „,   ,.t     .,     ,  made  is  proven  by  those  who  see  a  game 

fairs  of  the.  ring  It  is  his  gen  ahty  thai  and  later  talk  it  over  with  him.  In  fact, 
makes  friends  for  him.  he  always  has  he  remembers  many  little  things  about 
a  laugh  ready  and,  as  he  himself  says:  it  that  they  forget,  for  his  memory  is 
"I  enjoy  life.  I  am  happy.  Of  course,  'ery  acute.  G.  S.  Meredith,  secretary 
I  can't  see,  but  I  get  along  pretty  well,  md  treasurer  of  the  home,  has  watched 
and  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  "  him  at  games  and  bears  %\  itness  that  he 

John  Sanders,  the  blind  superintend-  E?d°?!  every  ?°Tnt,  °Vh,e  bleachers: 

4     -  ..     .  ' ...    -  ,-.        r  "~    He   has   seen   the  look  of  glee  when    a 

ent  of  the  home,  patted  Donahue  on  the  ?ood  play  is  made  and  0f  disappoint- 
shoulder  and  said.  ment  when  there  is  an  error. 

"Edward  is  sporty,   but  he's   a  good      Donahue  has  been  in  the  home  since 
boy  for  all  that.     Often  I  hear  him  and,.  November  22,  1899.    When  he  went  there 


my  son  talking  over  the  ball  games,  and 
I  think  he  knows  all  that  is  going  on." 
"Donny"  is  always  ready  to  fight  for 
the  Oakland  team.  "It's  the  best  in  the 
league,'1  he  said,  "and  I  always  root 
for  it.  It  is  going  to  win  the  pennant, 
too,  although  it  was  a  little  oif  in  Los 
Angeles." 


;he  sight  of  his  right  eye  was  entirely 
;one  and  that  of  his  lelt  nearly  so.  Now 
frith  his  left  eye  he  can  distinguish  only 
sunlight  from  darkness.  Gold  Hill.  New. 
was  the. place  of  his  birth,  which  took 
place  thirty-seven  years  ago.  No  one, 
however,  would  judge  him  to  be  within 
a  dozen  years  of  his  age.  His  blindness 
was  caused  by  rheumatism,  but  he  says 


'a  doetor  finished  my  eyes.  He  put  a 
.tnife  to  them."  By  trade  he  is  an  em- 
balmer  and  for  a  time  he  was  a  fireman 
at  Los  Angeles.  Now  he  solicits  orders 
for  brooms  made  at  the  factory  of  the 
home.  The  disease  which  blinded  him 
has  crippled  his  hands,  so  that  he  can 
do  no  manual  .work. 

"Have  you  always  been  a  fan?"  he 
■s-as  asked. 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,"  he  replied. 
"When  I  had  my  sight  I  never  missed 
a  game  if  I  could  help  it.  It  began  to 
go  about  six  years  ago,  but  that  didn't 
keep  me  away." 

"You  used  your  own  ears  and  other 
people's  eyes  more,"  was  suggested  in- 
terrogatively, arid  he  said : 

"Yes,  and  now  my  hearing  is  very 
fine." 

Donahue's  ability  to  follow  a  game 
came  to  hirh  gradually  as  he  depended 
less  on  his  eyes  and  more  on  his  ears 
and  his  neighbors.  He  knows  nearly 
every  man  on  each  team  personally, 
and  he"  has  the  record  of  each  one  at 
his  tongue's  tip.  He  knows  their  bat- 
ting order  and  carries  each  play  in  his 
mind.  Thus  -he  keeps  track  of  each 
man  on  the  diamond  as  a  blindf 
chess  player  does  with  his  pieces.    No 

sound  escapes  him,  and  he  can  almost 
tell  the  length  of  a  hit  by  the  cracl 
of  the  ball  against  the  bat.  His  mem- 
ory tells  him  how  far  each  runner  ad- 
vances round  the  bases,  and  when  the 
game  is  finished  he  can  recount  ii 
from  start  to  end  and  tell  every  plaj 
that  has  been  made. 

In  a  similar  way  Donahue  gets  hi; 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  whicl 
a  pugilistic  contest  has  been  fought 
He  always  is  at  the  ring  side,  ofter 
with  the  seconds  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants. There  he  "sees"  with  his  ears 
as   on   the   diamond. 

"I  can  hear  the  men  come  into  the 
ring,"  he  said,  "and  then  I  ask  whai 
corners  they  take  and  who  are  behinc" 
them.  I  know  by  the  sounds  from 
their  feet  and  hands  about  what  is 
going  on,  and  I  listen  to  what  the  men 
round  me  say." 

Donahue  prides  himself  on  his  abil- 
ity to  pick  winners  at  fights. 

"I  have  named  the  last  five,"  he 
said,  "and  you  watch  that  McConnell- 
Long  fight  on  the  15th  of  this  month, 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  go  the  limit  and 
McConnell  get  the  decision  on  points." 

He  knows  how  often  each  man  on 
the  Coast  has  fought  and  what  have 
been  the  results  of  the  battles,  and  he 
is  equally  well  posted  on  every  man 
with  anj-  sort  of  a  national  reputation. 
He  says  that  he  always  select  his  win- 
ners according  to  their  records,  or,  as 
he  puts  it,  "the  dope,"  and  never  goes 
on  intuition. 

Donahue  has  a  third  amusement — 
the  theater.  He  is  a  first  nighter 
whenever  possible,  and  if  he  cannot 
attend  the  first  performance  he  al- 
ways manages  to  hear  a  later  one. 


•'ive  seerTTi  lot  of  the^pfays  tlT_. 
here,"  he  said.  "I  went  to  the  theaters 
all  the  time  before  I  lost  my  sight,  and 
the  most  of  the  plays  that  come  here  are 
old.  So,  you  see,  I  know  what  they  are 
doing  on  the  stage.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a 
new  one,  I  can't  tell  nearly  so  well,  but 
you  can  judge  pretty  well  what  the  ac- 
tors are  doing  from  the  way  they  talk." 

At  the  theater  "Donny"  depends  less 
on  his  neighbors  for  information  than 
at  the  ringside  or  on  the  bleachers,  for 
his  ears  are  sha-rper  than  theirs,  and  he 
appreciates  a  tone  or  an  inflection  much 
more  quickly  and  nicely  than  they  do. 

Politics  is  another  thing  in  which 
Donahue  is  interested,  as,  indeed,  are 
all  the  people  who  live  at  the  home.  The 
election  is  a  personal  matter  with  them, 
for  they  are  afraid  that  a  change  in  the 
political  administration  of  the  State 
may  make  a  change  in  the  management 
of  the  home.  Donahue  takes  the  prob- 
lem perhaps  more  closely  to  heart  than 
many  of  the  others  because  his  admira- 
tion and  regard  for  the  blind  superin- 
tendent of  the  blind  are  strong. 

"I  have  lived  in  Oakland  nearly  three) 
years  and  I  never  have  seen  a  thing  of: 
it.  But  I  know  it  and  I  can  go  to  any 
place  in  the  city."  Donahue  was  talk- 
ing about  his  ability  to  get  around  town, 
alone.  "It's  twenty-six  blocks  from  the 
corner  where  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my 
spare  time  to  the  home,  but  I  can  walk 
it  in  thirty  minutes.  Isn't  that  as  good 
as  most  men  can  do?" 

"I  don't  trot  around  with  any  of  the, 
bliad  boys,"  he  said  later.  "They  are; 
too  slow.  There  are  some  of  them  whd 
cannot  get  around,  the  grounds,  even.; 
When  '  they  go  out  they  feel  their  way 
along  the  fence." 

Donahue  went  down  town  on  a  street; 
car  with  his  interviewer.  Not  a  word 
was  said  as  to  a  street  passed,  but  be-; 
fore  the  conductor  had  time  to  call  the1 
street  nearest  the  end  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  line,  Donahue  Said: 

"Here's,  where  you  get  off.  It's  the 
shortest  way  for  you.  Good-by.  I'm 
going  on  down  to  see  if  any  of  the  boys 
are.  in  yet  from  Los  Angeles," 


— — — — 
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A  Home  for  theBHnd. 

Mrs.  Nora  Kelly,  Brownsville, 
Texas,  has  started  a  Jttorely  Sunshine 
work.  She  was  so  mtmhldistressed  by 
the  homeless  oondition^f  several  Door 
old  women  who  are  Blind  *hat  a  home 
has  -at  last  been  Moured  and  five 
inmates  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
good  food  and  shelter.  Some  of  these 
women  are  over  70  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Kelly  would  be  glad  to  cor- 
respond with  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  this  work.  Contributions — no 
matter  how  small— would  be  great- 
fully  acknowledged.  Mexioan  drawn 
work  is  the  principal  industry  of  this 
portion  ofJfeM^  AnT  one  wishing 
to  heJ**3anpurohase  exquisite  designs.  [ 


|^jB»  +M».. 


IN  AIDQFTHE1UND. 


Portland   Churches    and    Musical 
Organizations  Enlist  in  the  Worn. 


Banquet  and  Musical  Festival  for  the! 
benefit  of  the  Blind  committee,  composed 
of  delegates  from  Portland  churches,  met 
at  the  Second  Parish  church  and  organ- 
ized. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
8.15,  Mr.  S.  Laugbliu,  superintendent  of 
the  Second  Parish  church  Sunday  school, 
presiding.  Mr.  G.  Buxton  was  chosen 
secretary  and  Mr.  E'.  K.  Cleaveland  ex- 
plained the  object  for  which  the  banquet 
and  musical  festival  is  to  be  given.  Mr. 
Cleaveland  said  in  part  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  represented  by  the  Co- 
lumbia Polytechnio  Institute  for  the1 
Blind  at  Washington,  D.  C  ,  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  efforts  of  the  educated  and 
successful  blind  people,  to  provide  a  way 
for  the  dependent  blind,  to  get  a  start  in 
the  world,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  self 
reliance  and  the  acquiiing  of  a  trade  be 
rendered  self-sustaining. 

It  was  for  this  work  that  the  Institute 
in  Washington  was  founded, and  the  blind 
people  who  have  made  many  saerillces  to 
place  this  Institute  in  a  way  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result  are  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  the  accidental  omission  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill,  of  the  provisions  made  tor  the  sup- 
port of  this  institute,  and  they  are  forced 
to  appeal  to  the  kind  hearted  people 
throughout  the  country  for  aid  until  Con- 
gress has  another  opportunity  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  continuing  this 
work.  An  executive  committee  of  four- 
teen were  selected  to  take  charge  of  fur- 
nishing the  supper  to  be  given  on  Wednes- 
day night,  Oct.  15th  as  previously  an- 
nounced, in'aid  of  this  work.  The  names 
of  the  persons  thus  chosen  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  Warren  C.  Norton,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Piatt, 
Jr  ,  Miss  Marie  Day.  Miss  Mary  K.  Wood- 
man, Miss  Helen  M.  Norton,  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Tburrell.  Miss  Klinore  E.  Waldron, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Clark,  Mrs.  Kufus  Lamson, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Austin,  Mrs.  W.  Noyes,  Mrs. 
Zimmerman,  Miss,  Cora  E.  Doyle,  Miss 
Luthea  Kaudall,  Mr.   Stuart   Laughlin. 

Speeches,  Interspersed  with  music  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Boy  Choir  of  St.  Luke's 
Cathedral,  Chandler's  Band,  American 
Cadet  Band  and  other  talented  musicians 
will  furnish  a  most  'nterestingand  enjoy- 
able prOKramtne. 

THE  HERALD, 
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BLIND  MAN  ACCUSES 
REAL  ESTATE  DEALER 


n^MA^U^ 


1XPBNSES  HAVE 
NOT  INCREASED 

ndustrial  School  and  School 
-Tor  JBUnd  Not  Ex- 
travagant 

PAID     OFFICIAL    VISITS 


Francis  J.  Schnugg  Arrested  on 
Complaint  of  George  Vic- 
tor Hartmann. 

-^m #S£s«5S£S3£ 

°£  ^1^  arrested  in  an  action  begun  by  , 

SSS5  $M£S*s._  %Z2SFsnBb 


Date  

=  -Professor  HitchcocktfA  been 
asked  to  recommend  an  hector  m 
the  physical  department  for  the  stale 
school"  for  the  blind  at  F.atav.a.  Ml 
the   civil   service 


recovery   o£   J9>>0 


applicants  must  pass 
examination. 


From 
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Date\      ___.Th 

witt-opeu-today 


<;frr    • 

e  State    dehool/for  the 


Each  Institution  Inspected  By 

Board  ot  Corrections 

Yesterday 


varia, '  Germany .for -J*"^^  'accounted 
which  he  ^ys  bchnugs   has  n        ^  goon 
for.     Schnugg  iurnioneu  »»» 
released.  .     blind    had  not  been  in 

Hartmann.   who  Is011™-       h    spent  about 
this  country  »nc^l».jrten  he    p^  q£ 

two  weeksherc,  ""^'  ' nere  for  the  purpose 
of  making S ,d&£S«  Schnugg  for  what  he 

sa/f  'ii  aliisecfin   the    complaint     that   be- 

11         AAnher    2S     1898    and    June    1,    1S99, 

^f'L    af^ent  foi   the  collection  of  rents 

Schugg.  as  aS"vi  lui    i.  rtain  reai  estate 

t^H^rtm^T^iryrf^W  upon  the  .sale 

hal£    ^tern?    Wuerzoergf  Germany,    in    this 
Sehacht     of    Wueraher^    v*    November.  1898, 

been  invested,  it  is  alleged  they  could  find 
no  record  of  it. 


The  state  board  of  corrections  and 
charities  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
two  state  institutions  located  in  this 
city  yesterday  to  investigate  their  con- 
dition and  needs  to  be  supplied  by  ap- 
propriation of  the  next  legislature. 
Those  of  the  board  present  were 
Bishop  Gillespie  of  Grand  Rapids,  Dr. 
Edward  W.  Jenks  of  Detroit,  Thomas 
A..  Hilton  of  Coldwater  and  Secretary 
L  C.  Storrs  of  this  city. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  institu- 
tions and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  maintained,  the  members  of  the 
board  had  nothing  but  favorable  com- 
ments to  make.  It  developed  that  the 
two  schools  are  being  conducted  very 
economically  and  are  not  expensive 
burdens  to  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  in 
prices  of  almost  everything  to  eat  and 
wear,  and  the  increase  in  attendance, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
any  more  for  current  expenses  at  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boy*  than  was 
appropriated  for  the  present  two  year 
period.  This  sum  was  $70,000  a  year. 
Aside  from  this  it  is  believed  that  very 
Utile  will  be  required;  simply  enough 
to  keep  up  the  repairs  on  the  present 
buildings.  it*  2' 

Almost  the, game  can  be. said  ot  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  board  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  add' about  $2,000 
to  the  present  appropriation  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  making  this  item  $32,- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  years. 

Improvements     that     will     involve 
something  of  an  outlay  are  planned  by 
the  board  of  control  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind.     iHs  proposed  to  extend 
the  walls  of  the  building  west  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  chapel  on  the  second  floor,  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
dining-room  from  the  basement  to  the 
first  floor.. -^Ehe  kitchen  in  the  base- 
ment will  then  be  enlarged,  and  the 
accommodations  made  more  commodi- 
ous throughout.     An  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  these  improvements     has 
not  been  given. 


THE  HERALD, 
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Wanted  Pigs  Fed  in  Case  He  Died 


THE  AMERICAN  AND  JOURNAL. 

■'H'ew   York,  N.  Y. 
Date 


\\ 


Aged   Blind   Miller,  About   to 

Submit    to    Operation, 

Asks  One  Favor. 


HE  MAY  HAVt  SIGHT  AGAIN 


Surgeons   in   Hospital    Telegraph 

to    His    Wife   and    Now 

Give  Him  Hope. 


"Now,  doctor,  if  you  put  me  to  sleep 
don't  you  forget  to  send  word  to  Sophie  to 
feed  the  pigs  to-night,  for  she  expected  I 
would  come  bad:." 

With  this  request  to  the  surgeon  ai  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  E.  F.  Dickerman,  the 
old  "blind  miller"  of  Connecticut,  sank  back 
on  his  cot  yesterday  afternoon  and  allowed 
an  anaesthetic  to  be  administered  to  him. 

Dickerman  is  past  seventy.  For  ten  years 
he  has  been  totally  blind,  but  during  all  that 
time  he  has  conducted  a  grist  mill  a  little 
way  out  of  Meriden,  and  his  strange  story 
is  known  throughout  all  New  England.  Dick- 
erman oame  from  one  of  the  well  known 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  old  families  of  Bos- 
ton, and  was  given  a  university  education, 
but  from  his  early  boyhood  he  had  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  a  grist  mill.  As  soon  as  his 
education  was  finished  he  sought  employ- 
ment in  a  mill,  and  for  thirty  years  went 
from  place  to  place,  always  content  when  he 
could  be  where  he  heard  the  grumbling  of 
the  heavy  millstones  and  smell  the  odor  of 
the  grinding  grain. 

LOST    SIiiDT  OF    ETE. 

Fifteen  years  ago  he  purchased  the  old 
country  mill  near  Meriden  and  remodelled  it. 
It  had  been  a  grist  mill  since  before  the 
Revolution,  but  Dickerman  put  in  improved 
machinery,  patched  up  the  old  roof  and  was 
doing  a  thriving  business.  Twelve  years  ago 
his  right  eye  became  affected  and  the  disease 
progressed  until  h;a  sight  was  gone.  The  left 
eye  rema  tied  as  good  as  ever  and  Dickerman 
continued  his  work  in  the  mill 

One  day  about  two  years  after  he  had 
lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye.  he  sat  watch- 
ing a  stonecutter  who  was  levelling  up 
the  old  stone  steps  in  front  of  the  mil  A 
small  fragment  splintered  off  a  chiTe  and 
struck  Dickerman's  good  eye.  The  frag- 
ment of  steel  embedded  itself  so  deeply  that 
it  could  not  be  removed  without  the  ass  st- 
ance  of  a  surgeon,   and   before  he   couici   be 

V^eV°   th<?   clty,  Inflammation  had  set   in 

and  the  eye  was  in  very  bad  condition  In 
the  operation  necessary  for  the  removal  or 
the  piece  ot  steel  a  part  of  the  lens  w?s 
taken  out.  and  since  then  the  old  man  Xas 
been  almost  totally  blind  ,lab 

But  notwithstanding  his  blindness  he  has 
gone  on  with  the  conduct  of  his  mill  the 
san-eas  before  "1  knew  the  old  ™aoe  so 
well,  he  recently  said,  "that  I  did  not  need 
eyes  to -get  around.  The  people  who  know 
I  am  blind  don't  mind  it  and  those  who  don't 
know    never    notice    anything   wrong,    for   | 


stub  around  just  as  well  as  when  I  had  twe 
good  eyes." 

WANTED   PIGB   FBD. 

Not  long  ago  he  was  persuaded  to  come  tc 
New  York  and  consult  specialists,  i  In 
told  him  that  by  an  operation  there  was  a 
chance  that  he  would  recover  his  sight.  In 
part  at  least,  and  he  decided  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. So  yesterday  morning  lie  ap- 
peared at  the  hospital  and  told  the  surseons 
he  was  ready.  He  did  not  know  'that  il 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  an  an- 
aesthetic, and  when  that  was  explained  to 
him  his  only  concern  seemed  to  be  th'it  if 
he  did  not  return  last  night  the  little  pigs 
would  not  be  fed.  So  the  surgeons  tele- 
graphed to  his  wife  to  be  sure  an.. I  CeeG 
them. 

The  hospital  surgeons  said  last  evening' 
that  it  would  be  a  week  or  more  before  they 
could  tell  the  result  of  the  operation.  They 
said  they  had  removed  an  opaque  capsule 
from  his  eye  and  that  the  chance  far  re- 
covery of  partial  sight  would  be  very  s^dd 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tne  old  rain's 
vitality  and  nerve  force  were  very  much 
reduced. 


HAD  6  WIVES,  LIVE 
TO  BE  105  YEARS  OLD, 

.    lad.,    gept.    21 

Creek,    tbi  in  In 

1 1    dead    at    the   a:re    .  ' 
years.     He   was  six  times   man: 
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MYSTERIOUS  DISEASE  BUNDS 
ONE  Of  MRS.  f.  W.  NEWION'S  EYES 

AND  THREATENS  THE  OTHER 


A 


MOST  mysterious  case  and  a  pathetic  one,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Newton,  of  2221 
Parkwood  avenue,  the  wife  of  Eben  W.  Newton,  of  the  law  firm  of  Kinney 
&  Newton.    Mrs.  Newton  has  been  in  St.  Vincent's  hospital  for  two  weeks, 
where  she  has  require  the  attention  and  care  of  three  nurses,  working  day  and  night. 

Some  months  back  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  took  a  trip  up  the  lajies,  snd  it  was 
while  on  this  trip  that  a  mysterious  affection  seized  Mrs.  Newton.  The  disease  pro- 
gressed rapidly  and  in  a  short  time  the  unfortunate  woman  completely  lost  the  sight 
of  her  right  eye  and  now  is  grimly  fighting  to  retain  the  priceless  sight  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Landman  has  had  charge  of  the  case,  but  even  with  his  wonderfully  ex- 
tensive' experience,  it  has  almost  baffled  him.  Today  there  is  no  one  who  can  assign 
a  good  cause  for  the  terrible  affliction.  ] 

The  only  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  that  on  the  lake  trip  Mrs. 
Newton  unwittingly   used  a  towel  infected  with  an  unknown  malady. 

For  the  first  weeks  of  her  suffering  Mrs.  Newton  required  constant  attention. 
Her  eves  were  bathed  day  and  night  for  two  weeks  at  intervals  of  60  minutes  with  a 
preparation,  which  it  was  hoped,  would  relieve  the  pain  and  eventually  stop  the 
course  o.f  the  disease. 

At  this  late  day,  Mrs.  XNewton  s  eyes  are  bathed  with  this  solution  ever 
hours,  day  and  night."  After  a  seemingly  hopeless   struggle   the   attending    physician, 
declares  that  with  unremitting  vigilance  the  remaining  sight  in  the  victim's  lert  eye 
may  be  saved. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 
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Date  a,5"5^t:..  i.^.o-a. 

ANOTHER  BLIND  PIANIST. 

Sioux    City  Lad   Exhibits   a   Remark- 
able  Gift. 

Ernest  Morris,  a  Sioux  City  young  man, 
nineteen  years  of  ago,  who  has  just  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  the  Iowa  College  for 
the  Blind  at  Vinton,  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  throughout  the  state  be- 
cause of  his  extraordinary  talent  as  a 
pianist,  says  a  Sioux  City  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Chronicle.  He  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  three  years 'of  age.  He  is 
taking  a  musical  and  academic  course  at 
Vinton  and  he  expects  to  continue  Tiis 
musical  studies  at  Berlin  after  his  gradua- 
tion  at   the   Vinton   college    next   June. 

He  plays  from  memory  many  of  the  most 
difficult  selections  from  the  world's  lead- 
ing composers.  In  playing  from  notes  he 
reads  with  one  hand  and  plays  with  the 
other  alternately.  His  exhibitions  are 
graceful,  he  has  a  delicate  touch  and  his 
technique  is  that  of  a  finished  pianist. 
He  is  a  composer  as  well  as  a  musician 
and  has  written,  by  perforation  of  stiff 
paper,  a  number  of  classical  pieces  and 
several  catchy  two-steps.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Rose  M.  Morris,  a  widow  ia  this 
city. 


Date. 








■' 


=  Thomas  J.  Henry,  a  blind  man  of  this 
city,  who  was  convicted  iu  lie  MaldeD 
court  several  weeks  ago  of  exposing  and 
keeping  liquor  for  sale  in  a  small  store 
near  the  Everett  station,  was  in  court 
Tuesday  for  drunkenness.  He  was  ad- 
judged guilty  and  sent  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  60  days;  appealed  and  held  in 
flOO  bonds. 


12__ 


s  •  *  26  ti 


Date 

^i^'Charles  P.  Skinner,  the  well  known 
blind  man  of  this  town,  has  latt-ly  had  a 
joyful  reunion  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fannie 
Balch  of  Andover,  after  "losing  track"  of 
each  other  for  forty  years  and  each  think- 
ing the  other  dead.  Mrs.  Balch  has 
thought  all  these  years  that  her  brother 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, 1862.  It  appears  that  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  in  1861.  Mr.  Skinner,  then 
only  14  years  old,  ran  away  from  home, 
and,  representing  himself  to  be  18,  enlisted 
in  the  33d  Massachusetts  regiment.  He 
served  gallantly  3-}  years  and  was  in  some 
of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  war.  He  saw 
the  awful  carnage  of  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg  and  when  the  battle  of  Look- 
"Ut  Mountain  was  over  he  was  included 
mong  the  missing.  Word  to  this  effect 
was  sent  to  his  family  by  a  brother  sold  ier, 
and  his  relatives  mourned  him  as  dead. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Skinner  was  on 
detached  service  and  was  thus  supposed 
to  be  numbered  among  the  unknown  dead 
on  the  battlefield.  An  attack  of  fever  fol- 
lowed the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  and 
when,  after  weary  months  in  the  hospital, 
he  received  his  honorable  discharge,  he 
had  lost  all  trace  of  his  family.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  learned  of  the  wherea- 
bouts of  his  sister  and  went  to  Andover  to 
visit  her. 

THE  .AMERICAN  ^ND  JOURNAL, 
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Date.. 


24  Ss;-;tsrr,ber  1902 


SIGHTLESS  WIFE 
FORGIVES  HER 


'Blinded  for  Life  and  in  Great 
Pain,  Mrs.  Leddy,  Whose 
Husband  Kicked  Her  Eyes 
Out,    Cries   Out   for    Him. 


LIQUOR,  SHE  SAYS, 

MADE  HIM  BRUTAL, 

Realizing  That  She  Will: 
Never  See  Her  Children's 
Faces  Again,  She  Pleads 
for  Their  Inhuman   Father. 


BY   KATHERINE   LECKIE. 

Lying  on  lier  bed  of  pain,  with  her  sight- 
less eyes  Jmadiii/a,  Mrs.  Leddy  constantly 
begs  that*  the  husband  who  so  brutally 
Blinded  her  may  be  spared  punishment 
for  his  inhuman   act. 

All  day  loug  yesterday  this  poor  wife  and 
mother  lay  patiently  at  the  Eastern  Dis-| 
trlct  Hospital,  in  Williamsburg. 

It  was  seldom"  that  the  unfortunate 
creature  broke  the  silence  of  her  own 
unhappy  thoughts. 


~When  she  dTcrgTve~voice  to  her  emotions, 
it  was  to  piteously  plead  for  the  man  who,, 
having  vowed  to  love  and  protect  her  t(| 
the  end,  had  so  brutally  beaten  and  mail 
treated  her  that  never  again  can  she  loot\ 
upon  the  faces  of  their  little   ones. 

She  has  forgiven  him-forgiven  him,  as 
she  has  so  many  times  before,  and  as 
women  since  the  woxld  began  have  for- 
given the  fathers  of  their  children-ami 
now  this  poor  creature  is  pleading  his 
cause,  declaring  that  drink,  that  worst 
enemy  of  man,  was  wholly  responsible  for 

^lef 0?  Micr^f  |eW  was  far  = 
thai   brutal.     It.  was  the  deed  of  a  demon 

lips,  it  is  to  tell  of  the  days  *^  Jllclwel 

&SS  wno,  lnci^eVwia  '  &mor,  tool, 
ttie  sight  of  her  &«***&*$&&*  Leddy 
JT^S^ST^  ^f  ^street  3all 

EHlSSSSh^ 

morse   for    Uf   ir*l   g   Souths  th°e 
upon  him  it  has  ^med  to  come  with  a 

of   her    i-emainug   eye    has   now    »»» 

in    that    humble  .^IJ^y' nlgtt      T^ 
Sixth  street  on  1 ^t  fatmd ^  |^        and 

S^^ev^in^'^enm^oF  the  man 
who  did'the  dreadful  deed. 

Felled   His   Wife. 

It  was  late  when  Michael  Leddy ■came 
borne  on  Saturday  night,  and  his  v,eekly 
wage  was  spent  Ion, ;  before  be  reached  the 

year-old  daughter  to   go acros^tne     than 
and    .procure     "•    foi     h.  m  large 

entity  of* ^^Sh^i^V^e 
St  slie  SrSS^SffSk  m  the 

abuse  heaped  upon  hei    anu 

be    given   their   1  ime    emu*  ho0(1. 

only   to   infuriate  Mm.     tie   nm 
at   her   that   struck  Ins    in    the   gija, 
while    the    woman    TJIf^^j^fleiaish 
from  her  eyes  he  Per^ten  in   ".  ^ 

efforts  and  forced  a  glassiui  01 

Laff'w!fefaV0donatheh  floor  Ind  kicked  her 

in  her  right  eye. 

Yet    She    Forgives. 

Yet  she  has  forgiven  him.  It  probably 
does  not  come  from  her  early  teachings  to 
foigive  an  offender  seventy  times  seven. 
Few  men  can  realize  how  this  woman,  who 
has  suffered  as  it  is  not  sriven  to  all  to 
•suffer,  can  now  plead  his  cause  and  ask 
that  no  punishment  shall  be  meted  out  to 
bim.  But  the  women  know.  They  one  and 
nil  understand  this  better.  •  . 

It ? 1  not  tor  the  man  who  struck,  kicked 
and  Winded  her  that  Mrs.  Leddy  is  seeking 
Section.  It  is  for  the  creature  of  hei 
mvt 1  «  dish  vision  that  she  is  craving  par- 
don the  man  whom  she  believed  Michael 
Tp.i'.1v  to  be,  the  man  to  whom  she  gave 
her  love  and  who  is  the  father.of  her  chil7- 

dlTliis  man  is  still  the  ideal  of  her  heart. 
]  and  not  bins  can  take  it  from  her  and 
Sown  she  may  l'ive  to  be  a  hundred  and 
,,„  to  her  grave  bliuded  from  bis  brutal 
Seed,  she  Will  always  know  that  had  It 
not  been  for  the  vile  monster  drink.  Mich- 
r  .1  Deady  would  have  been  the  man  hst 
^h-lish  heart  believed  him,  and  the  one  for 
wham  her  wifely  heart  ever  hoped. 


THE  WEST  VIBGHK1A  TABLET, 


SEPTEMBER  27,  1902. 

Mr    Emory   of    the    neighborhood   at 
,         v,     u     PennsvlvaDiati.       l 
nvescnt      though  ■  a      remisy 
LLoosthiss^tsooreiourot^ 

lll(lDthsago.     The  neighborhood    of   the 
school  suggested  an  early    application    to 
t^nclpaHor  such  advice  ^ 
like.W  to  aid  the  young    man    iu    get  tin 
I        of  life  and  business  from   the   other 
S"    X«»Ui.    that   be   is    reading 

b  .       n-   :ki      rate     and  has 

•    .    ..t    ..n     intelligible    rare,     »"" 
point   at    an     uo.cu  s 

npi^hed  in  a  time  that  cat,  sc.rcehy  be 
filled.  Taking  the  lettcs  at  a 
i  it.in-  he  began  at  once  to  read,  and  in 
I we^  had  run  his  speed  up  to  somes,* 
,  „r  hour  With  such  energy,  in 
I  IX1' ZZ  hei,  what  will  he  do 
f;  en  he  is  settled  with    perfect   conten  - 

dentin  his   new    conditions,    y  s     «ha 

wV!lhenotdo?     My  dear  boys,  look   out 

foryour  laurels.     When  it  is  remember  d 

hat  Mi-  Emory  did  all  this  at  his  horn, 

e.cpt  the   brooms,    which  he   came   to 

t!,e  shop  to  make,  the    wonder,   and   the 
,Ue„uragement  to  him  increases. 

MONDAY.    SEPTEMBER    29.    1802 

|      BLIND    CHAPLAIN    ORDAINS    SON 

» 

Rev.  H.  N.  Couden  of  Washington  Delivers 
the  Charge  to  Rev.  William  Couden  in 
West  Somerville 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  the  blind 
chaplain  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  who  lost _  his 
sight  with  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War, 
assisted  yesterday  at  West  Somerville  in 
the  ordination  of  his  son  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  This  son,  Rev.  William  Couden, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Third  Universa- 
list  Church  for  a  year.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  Tufts  College. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Stanley  Gates  Spear  of  Maplewood;  scrip- 
ture reading,  Rev.  Pliny  A.  Allen;  sermon. 
Rev.  James  F.  Albion,  pastor  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Maiden;  prayer  and  ordi- 
nation, Rev.  Charles  Hall  Leonard,  D.  D., 
dean  of  Tufts  Divinity  School;  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  churc'h  was  extended  by  Rev.  R. 
Perry  Bush  of  Chelsea;  charge  to  the  min- 
ister, Rev.  Henry  Noble  Couden,  D.  D.,  ot 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  benediction,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Couden.  The  young  clergyman's 
mother  was   present  at  the   service. 


From 


Date 


SEP  ^Y^L 


A  gliMUWomaajg^Dpreciatlon. 

The  following  letter  is^||m  Mrs. 
Annie  G.  Ortega,  *^nV)   has    be?_ 
membered  often  ay  djjfeient  Sunshine 
members :  -_*«• 

To  My  Friends  in  Sunshine— Is  it 
out  of  style  to  commence  an  artiole 
with  a  proverb  I  hope  not,  as  I'm  a 
very  old  fashioned  body,  and  in 
wiiting  this  to  you  all  I  may  say  is 
fhat  "it  is  better  late  than  never-" 
But  quoting  proverbs  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter.  A  woman  once  wished 
to  say  that  "Procrastination  is  the 
fhief  of  time,  I'  but  her  memory  failed, 
and  she  said  "Procrastination  is  skin 
deep. ' '  After  all,  there  is  something 
true  in  her  funny  mistake. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  tell,  you  who  I 
am.  I  am  the  blind  friend  of  Mrs, 
Alden,  our  good  President-General. 
I  won't  say  how  many  years  we  have 
Uuowu  eaoh  other,  for  that  would 
make  us  appear  old — nowadays  women 
never  grow  old.  At  Christmas  I  re- 
ceived many  beautiful  and  useful  gifts 
through  the  Sunshine,  but  this  un- 
fortunate blindness  foroed  me  to  lose 
gome  of  the  oards  and  addresses,  so 
I  have  been  unalle  to  acknowledge 
them  as  I  might  have  done.  A  few  of 
you  must  have  heard  from  me.  Miss 
Minnie  E.  Hall,  Ravenna,  O.  ;  Mrs. 
E.  Fendenberg.  Deer  Park,  Md.,  and 
two  vonng  ladies  from  Paris,  Tex.,1 
and  several  others  there  are  who,  un- 
fortunately,   I  have    not    personally 


written  to.     I  take  this   opportunit; 
of  thanking    them. 

1  feel  sure  with  this  explanation  vot 
will  forgive  my  seeming  negieot.  IJ 
any  of  you  visit  New  York  and  should 
like  to  see  how  a  woman  in  my  con- 
dition— stone  blind — oau  cook  and 
keep  her  little  home  together  I  should 
be  pleased  to  greet  you. 
Yours  in  Sunshine, 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  Ortega. 
579  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 
r,. 


From . 


Rev  Henry  N.  Couden,  the  bUnff-Wwp- 
laln  of  the  national  housS  of 
gentatlves,  has  been  "mentioned  In  dis- 
patches" from  Washington  oftener  than 
any  other  clergyman,  probably,  because 
of  his  timely  prayers.  It  is  safe  i 
however,  that  he  never  felt  happier 
than  yesterday,  when  he  took  part  In 
the  ordination  of  his  son  William  as 
pastor  of  the  Third  Unlversalist  church, 
Somervllle,  last  evening.  The  charge  to 
the  young  clergyman  was  delivered  by 
the  venerable  soldier  father,  who  lost 
his  sight  while  serving  in  theunlon  army 
in  the  civil  war.  A  large  congregation 
Oivas  present. 


Date ■"■■ *............-.. 


Leaves  ^lind  Wife. 

Ferdinand  St.  AmVind.  a  well      known 

lent  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  city, 

dieq  about  9  o'clock  this  morning  at    his 

horio,  47  Holden  street,  anTl  a  case  of  the 

r  pathetic  nature  is  brought  to  public 

attention.    Mr.  St.  Amand  leaves  a  wife, 

who  is  blind,  and  five  children,  the  oldest 

but  IB  years  of  age.    In  addition  another 

child   is  expected  shortly.    Tl'e  deceased 

was  51  years  of  age,. and  a  member  of  St. 

Joseph's  society.    The  date  of  the  funeral 

lias  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 


BOSTON   EVENING   TRANSCRIPT, 
TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  30,  JL90S 


Ametropia    In    Kindergarten    Children 

The  eye  of  the  little  child  Is  almost  al- 
ways hyperopic  and  astigmatic,  and  the 
ocular  tissues  are  especially  plastic  and 
easily  Injured  by  near  work,  such  as  is 
common  in  kindergarten  schools.  It  there- 
fore behooves  all  teachers  of  these  schools 
and  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
them  to  see  to  It  tha.t  the  eyes  of  every 
child  should  be  scientifically  tested  by  an 
pxpert  oculist.  Dr.  Newsholme  of  K"gland 
has  especially  directed  attention  to  the  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  the  eye  at  this  time  of  life, 
but  with  many  others  he  fails  to  point  out 
the  true  remedy.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
postponement  of  attendance  at  school  until  ' 
later  years,  when  the  eye  shall  have  sup- 
posably  become  more  capable  of  resisting 
strain;  this  should  be  done,  of  course,  if 
there  were  no  other  remedy.  But  th°re  is 
another  remedy,  viz.,  spectacles.  If  needed; 
and  with  this  remedy  applied  there  Is  obvi- 
ated all  the  disaster  rightly  described.  The 
work  of  the  ordinary  kindergarten  Is  not 
harmful  to  the  eyes  or  health  of  a  little 
child,  providing  that  th»  ryes  have  been 
tested  by  a  skilled  refractionist.  If  the 
child  of  five  needs  glasses  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  eyes  and  to  the  health,  the  chances 
are  that  at  a  later  aire  the  double  injury  will 
not  be  avoided  except  by  glasses.  All  the 
nonsense  about  "bespectacled  children"  and 
a  "beglassed  nation"  must  be  contemptu- 
ously put  down.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated. 
pride  and  prejudice  must  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter.     ("American  Medicine. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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MONDAY,   SEPT.   29,    J 902. 


FAMOUS  BLIND  CHAPLAIN 

ORDAINS  HIS  YOUNG  SON. 


The  Rev.  H.  N.  Couden,  Clergyman  to  Congress,  Delivers 

the  Charge  to  the  Rev.  William  Couden 

at  a  Church  in  Somerville. 


The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  T>.  D., 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  took  part  in  an  in- 
teresting ceremony  last  evening  at  West 
Somerville,  where  his  son,  the  Rev. 
William  Couden,  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Third  Universalist  Church  for  a  year. 

The  exercises  took  place  at  the  church 
in  connection  with,  the  ordination  of  the 
son  to  the  office  -if  the  Christian  min- 
istry. The  charge  to  the  young  clergy- 
man was  delivered  by  his  venerable 
soldier  father,  who  lost  his  sight  while 
serving  in  the  Union  army  in  the  civil 
war.  A  large  congregation  was  present; 
the  pulpit  was  prettily  decorated  with 
flowers  and  potted  plants.  Special  music 
was  sung  by  the  choir. 


The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the 
Rev.  Stanley  Gates  Spear  of  Maple- 
wood;  scripture  reading,  the  Rev.  Pliny 
A.  Allen;  sermon,  the  Rev.  James  F. 
Albion,  pastor  of  the  First  Parish 
Church  of  Maiden;  prayer  and  or- 
dination, the  Rev.  Chari^jBtajKV.  Leon- 
ard, D.  D.,  dean  of  ^C^HLSlvlnity 
school,  from  which  Mr.  "■COffden,  Jr., 
graduated  a  year  ago  last  summer;  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  was  extended 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Perry  Bush  of  Chelsea; 
charge  to  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Noble  Couden.  D.  D..  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  benediction,  the  Rev.  William 
Couden. 

The  latter's  mother  was  present  at  the 
service.  With  her  husband  she  is  being 
entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J. 
McGrath  of  Appleton  street.  West 
Somerville,     „ - 


_ 


.\X 


**G1N.A  W   (Mich. I   NJfiWt1 

Date 


From- 


MAI 


w.  y.  c/tv 


MEETING 


Oafe 


OF   BLIND   IS     CLOSED. 


Legislature  to    Be   Asked   to    Establish 
an  Industrial  Home.       I   /- 

Lansing,  Aug.  30. — The  biennifa  Ses- 
sion of  the  Michigan  Blind  People's, 
General  Welfare  association"  rcas  closed.l 
Possibly  the  most  important  matter) 
considered  at  the  business  session  was 
Than'  of  appealing  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture for  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial home  for  blind  in  this  state.  A 
committee  consisting  of  R.  H.  Crane 
of  Saginaw,  J.  P.  Smith  of  Ionia,  A. 
M.  Shotwell  of  Lansing,  and  J.  S.  Don- 
ovan and  D.  S.  Pettibone  of  Grand 
Rapids,  was  appointed  to  lay  this  mat- 
ter before  the  legislature. 

- ^.^uU^ 


Bate  . 


LINO  MAN'S  LIST 


Well  Known  Women  and  Men 
of  Wealth 


Slip 


CONTR  BUT 


ure  on 


IGNATED 


Arrested  on  Complaint  of  Young 

Woman  for  Whom  He  Failed 

to  Get  Promised  Place. 


In  searching  John  Madison,  a  blind  man,  i 
who  was  arrested  last  night  on  a  charge  of; 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  the  j 
police  of  the  West  Thirtieth  street  station 
found  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  more  than  a  score  of  society 
women  and  men  of  wealth.  After  each 
name  was  marked  a  cross  and  in  some  cases 
two.  The  police  believe  each  cross  repre- 
sents a  ten  dollar  bill  which  Madison  suc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  these  persons. 

The  list  includes  such  well  known  names 
as  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor.  Miss  Helen  M. 
Gould,  Mrs.  Collls  P.  Huntington,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  Mrs.  Her- 
mann Oelrichs,  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Mark  Hanna,  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Ieidor  Straus,  Mrs. 
John  Starin,  Mrs.  Pembroke  Jones,  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mrs.  H.  McKay  Twombly, 
Mrs.  Seth  Barton  French,  Mrs.  George  De 
Forest,  Mrs.  Charles  Walton  Ogden.  Mrs. 
Charles  Childs,  Mrs.  George  D.  Lord,  J. 
Plerpont  Morgan.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Burrell  and  William  E.  Dodge. 

Madison  was  arrested  on  complaint  of  Miss 
Mabel  Smith,  of  No.  187  East  Seventy-first  . 
street.  She  says  he  promised  to  secure  her  a 
position  in  either  the  Gould  or  Vanderbilt 
families  as  a  companion,  provided  she  paid 
him  $10.  He  said  her  duties  would  consist 
principally  in  looking  pretty,  dressing  well 
and  riding  in  automobiles.  She  paid  him 
ninety  cents  on  account,  she  says,  and  then, 
her  suspicions  being  aroused,  reported  the 
matter  to  the  police. 

Joseph  Devltt,  who  was  with  Madison  at 
No.  150  West  Twenty-second  street,  when  he 
was  ; 


o.  150  West  Twenty-second  street, 
as  arrested,  also  was  lnnkofl  »«v 


'/    BLIND    AGENT    LOCKED    VP. 

IGIrl  Says  He  Did  IVot  Keep  His  Promise  to 
1    Get  Her  a  Job  and  She's  Oat  95  Cents. 

\  John  Madison,/  blind  m£,n,  who  has  been; 
running  an  employment  agency  at  150 
West  Twenty-second  street,  was  locked 
up  in  the  Tenderloin  station  last  night 
on  the  complaint  of  Mabel  Smith  of  187 1 
East  Seventy-first  street.  She  said  that' 
she  had  answered  an  advertisement  and 
that  Madison,  after  getting  95  cents  from 
her,  had  promised  to  get  her  a  job,  which 
he  failed  to  do. 

Joseph  Devitt,  who  has  been  acting  as  a 
guide  m  piloting  Madison  through  the 
streets,  was  locked  up  with  him.  A 
note  book  containing  the  country  addresses 
of  many  prominent  persons  was  found 
on  Madison.  Devitt  told  the  police  that 
two  nights  »?o  he  had  taken  Madison  to 
Archbishop  Farley's  house.  I 

SHEFFIELD    DAILY 
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BOOKS  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

206,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W., 

September  19th,  1902. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  issue  of  the  Ifcth  hist.,  with  reference  to  books 
for  the  blind  ,  and  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Laren,  of  Edinburgh.  His  process,  apparently 
one  cf  types,  is  stated  to  be  a  new  one,  but  such  a 
description  is  not  accurate,  as  the  idea  of  producing 
embossed  books  from  movable  typr-s  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  publishers  of  embossed  literature  for 
the  blind  in  this  country,  and  has  been  rejected  as 
unsuitable. 

Mr.  M'Laren's  facts  as  to  the  present  method  of 
producing  such  books  are  not  up  to  date.  He  speaks 
of  the  "  present  laborious  and  costly  punching-  of 
brass  plates."  For  many  years  the  punching  of 
brass  plates  has  been  superseded  by  the  use  of  stereo- 
typing machines,  .  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
such  machines  matter  can  be  more  swiftly  put  up 
than  type  can  be  set,  and  the  results  are  infinitely 
better. 

I  have  before  me  a  specimen  of  writing  by  Mr. 
M'Laren's  process,  and  if  his  perfected  work  is.  not  an 
enormous  improvement  on  this  the  books  produced  by 
this  process  will  never  be  tolerated  by  blind  readers. 
The  embossed  Braille  dots  vary  considerably  in  size, 
and  tin's  means  that  the  finger  of  the  reader  would 
have  to  linger  over  each  combination  be- 
fore comprehension  of  its  meaning  could 
be  conveyed  to  his  brain.  With  the 
books  produced  by  my  association — the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  for  Promoting  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  of  the  Blind — the  dots  are 
ail  of  uniform  size,  and  the  finger  of  a  reader  can 
pass  over  a  line  as  quickly  as  the  eye  of  a  seeing1 
reader  could  pass  over  a  line  of  print,  and  so  can 
grasp  the  meaning  of  a  word  without  reading  each 
separate  character  contained  in  that  word.  Such 
facility  of  reading  is  essential  to  comfort  and  con-: 
veuience.  In  addition,  with  the  type  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  interpoint,  and  practically  impossible 
to  interline ;  this  means  that  the  volumes  produced 
would  be  twice  as  bulky. 

Mr.  M'Laren  also  has  a  false  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  market  for  blind  literature.  He  speaks  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  blind  persons  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  he  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  a.  Urge  number  of  these  persons  are 
either  young  children  or  old  people,  and  that  a 
further  proportion  have  never  learnt  to  read  Braille. 
The  official  journal  of  this  association  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  periodicals  for  the  blind,  and 
even  then  its  circulation  does  not  reach  to  more 
than  several  hundred  copies  per  issue.  It  is  em- 
bossed in  the  best  style,  on  excellent  paper,  and 
stitched  into  a  serviceable  cover,  and  for  its  25  to 
SO  pages  of  matter  a  charge  of  6d.  per  copy  is 
nade,  post  free.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  also  issued 
it  the  price  of  2d.  per  copy,  but  its  circulation  does 
lot  reach  that  of  the  magazine  "  Progress." 

The  publicity  you  have  given  to  Mr.  M'Laren's 
ystem  has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  my  post 
if  this  morning  brings  me  numerous  inquiries.  I, 
herefore,  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  these  views  on 
he  subject. — I  am,   sir.  your  obedient  servant. 

GODFREY  H.   HAMILTON,  Sec. 


J\Mjy^t    BIRMINGHAM    DAILY 
SEPTEMBER  %£> -IfjOjj: 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  EXHIBITION 
OPENING  AT  BINGLEY  HALL. 


SEP  30  1902 


The  manufacturer  of  appliances  for  sports  and  pan 
times  forms  a  very  important  branch  of  the  industries 
of  Birmingham  and  district,  and  the  Exhibition,  opened 
at  Bingl  y  Hall  ;,j.  jjgQji  te-cU-  i   considerable 

local  interest!  irrespective  of  those  features  which  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public.     Our  national  sports  have 
been  brought  very  prominently  before  the  public  gaze 
owing  to  the  aspersions  cast  upon   them,   and  those 
who   indulge  therein   by   Rudyard  Kipling  and  Max 
Pemberton.     It  is  alleged  that  apart  from  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  nature  of  some  of  our  sports  is  de- 
basing they  occupy    far    too    large    a    proportion   of 
our  time.    Whether  this  be  a  juot  indictment  or  not 
the  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Bingley  Hall 
Exhibition  that  a  great  deal   of   inventive  skill   and 
clever  artizanship  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
new   appliances   for  sports   and   pastimes   which    also 
find  employment  for   a   very  >.arge  number  of  work- 
people.    It   is    intended    by    the   promoters    that    the 
present  exhibition  shall  be  the  first  of  a  series  devoted 
to  sporting,  and  the  excellent  precedent  of  devoting 
the  profits  on  certain  day's  takings  to  the  local  chari- 
ties  is  to  be  followed.     It   was   the  general   opinion 
amongst  those  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  to-day 
that  Bingley  Hall  has  never  looked  so  well  as  it  does 
on  the  present  occasion.     The  hall  is  notoriously  one 
of   the   most    difficult    to    decorate,    and    the   result 
achieved  by   Messrs.   Whiteley,   of  London,   is  really 
most  pleaamg.    The  exhibits  are  very  numerous  anc 
effectively  staged,  while  visitors  will  be  well  caterec 
for  in  the  way  of  entertainment.     Concerts  are  beinj 
riven  by  the  Coldstream  Guards  Band,  several  well 
known  vocalists   and  variety   entertainers  have  bee> 
engaged,  and  among  several  interesting  competition 
the  one'devoted  to  rifle  shooting  will,  no  doubt,  er 
gage  special   attention.    Among  the  exhibits  one  c 
very   exceptional   interest   is    that   belonging   to  th 
General  Institution   for    the    Blind.    Blind   operatoo 
are  in  attendance  and  give  exhibitions  of  6horthan 
writing,  typewriting,  basket-weaving,  and  mat  makin; 
The  motor  and  cycle  industries  are  very  well  repr 
seated,  and  appliances  of  every  variety  of  indoor  gan* 
are  exhibited.     In  addition  to  a  remarkable    natur 
history  collection  there  are  relics  of  the  South  Africt 
•war    curios    and     manufactures    from    Japan.    Tl 
Lord  Mayor  performed  the  opening  ceremony,   ov 
which  Mr    Joseph  Ansell  (chairman  of  the  direotoi 
presided.— The  Chairman  referred  to  the  part  in  li 
played  by  our  national  sports,  and  contended  that  t 
position  the  nation  held  was  in  a  large  measure  att 
butable  to  our  athletic  pursuits.     He  also'  claimed  tr 
in  spite  of  what  some  writers  had  said  of  football 
had  done  a  groat  deal  for  temperance  in  keeping  t 
working  classes  from  the  public  house  on   Saturd 
afternoons. — The  Lord  Mayor,  in  declaring  the  exhi 
tion  open,   expresed  the  opinion  that  sports  were 
value  if  indulged  in  with  discretion.     The  difficu 
was  to  arrive  at  the  right  proportion  between  th 
things  and  the  more  senous  affairs  of  life. 

A   luncheon  subsequently    took    place,   under 
presidency  of  Mr.   Joseph  Ansell.     Li  responding 
•■Our  Sports  and  Pastimes."  Mr.  G.  H.  Cartu 
in"  on  behalf  of  the  Warwicksh ire  County  Cri- 
safd  that,  last  vear  they  carried  forward  a  debi 
of  £1,000.    and  this  year  he  thought  it  would  amo 
to  something  between   £2,000.    and   £5,000.    Thu 
would  require  something  like  £3,000.  to  put  the  c  i 
straight,  and'  he,  therefore,  appealed  to  every .spc  | 
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I  LORD    MAVOR   OF   SHEFFIELD    AMONGSr 
THE  BLIND. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  La< 
|  Mayoress  of  Sheffield  (Aid.  and  Mrs.  George  Senit 
visited  the  Blind  School  in  .Manchester  Road,  t 
occasion  being  the  presentation  of  Coronation  mod; 
and  chocolate  to  those  children  wiho  were  una! 
to  attend  the  Botanical  Gardens  fete.  Miss  Sen) 
accompanied  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  amongst  oth< 
present  were  the  Master  and  Mistress  Cutler  0 
and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Ellin)  and  Miss  Ellin,  Mr.  and  M 
James  Wilson,  Mrs.  Newton  Coombe,  Mr.  Horn 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Shearstone. 

The  visitors  first  bad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  t 
children   at   their   work,   and   this  was  certainly  i 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  afternoon's  proce> 
ings.      Afterwards  the  saholairs  assembled  in  the  lai 
j  dining    hall,    and   the   medals    were   pinned   on   *  I 
breasts  of   the  recipients  by  Miss  Senior,  the  L' 
Mayor    presenting    the   boxes    of    chocolate.       A 
Carter,  chairman  of  the  school  committee,   was  '  I 
avoidably   absent,    owing  to   important  business    •  i 
gagemenfs. 


•4 
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DAILY   CHRONICLE, 
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A  mission  to  the  blind,  to  commence  next  month, 
is  being  organised  at  eleven  diu'erent  centres  in 
linden",  including  Stratford,  Mile-end,  bhoreaitcli, 
Gierfcinwell,  Molloway,  iUarylebone,  OhoUoa, 
Westminster,  Lambeth,  Bera.ondsey.  and  Dept- 
ford.  The  missioners  will  include  both  Uhurcii- 
iwm  and  Nonconformists,  help  having  been  pro- 
bwkI  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  PrebenOar/ 
WeiA-Pepl"*-  the  Kcv-  Marcus  Ba.ini.tord  01  &t. 
JunKK'B,  Holloway,  the  Kcv.  Edwin  H.  EJUS,  ot 
the  East  London  Tabernacle,  the  Kev.  Sabine 
Head,  o2  Deptiord  Congregational  Ohurcn,  ana 
others.  The  organising  secretary  is  Mr.  W. 
Mead,  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. 


DAILY     NEWS. 

SEPTEMBER     24-.     1902. 

It    has  been   decided  to    hold   another   special 
mission   to   the   blind    of    the   metropolis     The 
meetings  will  take  place  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  will  embrace  eleven  centres,  viz.:  Strat- 
ford, Mile-end,   Shoreditch,  Clerkenwell,    Hollo 
way     Marylebone,    Chelsea,   Westminster,   Lam.) 
Vh   B,rmondsey,  and  Deptford.    The  preachers  , 
will  include  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  Prebendary 
Wcbb-Peploe,     Kovs.   Edwin  H    Ellis      Marcus 
HSrtJ.  Harry  J.   How-ell     Sabine  Reed    and 
D     H    Moore,   also  Mr.  W.  Olney,  and  others. 
?he  mission  is  being  organized  by _Mr W,  Mead 
Superintendent  of  the f^^^t^ 
Sferft'irte^r S£5 Inland  blind 


names  and  aaares&es  «'    «  ,_„„_    tn    Hie 

in  the  metropolis  not  already  known  to  he 
missionaries  will  be  thankfully  reeled  at  the 
ff  of  the  Society,  8,  Red  Lion-square,  W.L., 
°?£  Mr  MeXk  Gurney-road.  Leytonstone- 
road,  E. 


[Entered  at  the  Post  Office  m  Trenton  as  Second-class 
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Among  the  many  deaf-blind  persons  who  have 
received  gifts  from  Mr.  William  Wade  the  East- 
ern Philanthropist,  isEvaHalliday,  who  received 
a  beautiful  time  piece.  It  has  no  crystal  and  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  case  are  notches  to  corre- 
spond with  the  hours,  which  enables  the  blind 
girl  to  tell  the  hour  of  day  by  touch  alone. 


/  Blind   Institute  Opens. 

9ALEM,  Sept.  24.— (Special.)— The  Ore- 
gon St/ite  Blind  School  opened  this  week 
with  3&  .Students.  There  are  two  more  to 
come  in,  so  that  the  total  attendance 
will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  Of  the 
total  number  of  pupils,  six  have  never 
been  In  fcIiooI  before,  while  the  others 
have  been  in  the  institution  from  one  to 
seven  years.  They  range  in  ages  from  7 
to  26  years.  While  pupils  are  admitted 
at  all  ages,  the  policy  of  the  school  is 
to  encourage  the  blind  to  enter  as  young 
as  possible.  The  Blind  School  is  an  In- 
stitution supported  by  appropriations 
from  the  state,  and  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  providing  education  for  the  blind 
youth  of  the  state.  It  costs  the  state 
about  $7000  a  year,  or  $220  a  year  for  each 
pupil. 


THh  SUN, 

^Baltimore,  fMJ. 
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r  WHAT  A  UbllXV  .MUX   CAN  B0 

Remarnablc    ThlnR.     AcUleved    Br 
Stephen  Melllnmer. 

When  Stephen  Melllnger,  of  Denver.  Pa„ 
was  »  little  more  than  2  years  old  be  blind- 
ed  himself  with  a  hatchet,  says  the<  hi. 
Tribune.  It  would  seem  that  In  that  acci- 
dent all  hiss  hope  for  a  normal,  happy  life 
had  been  extinguished.  That  was  14  years 
ago  Todav  Stephen,  still  blind,  is  living 
just  as  be  would  were  he  in  possession  of 
his  eyesight. 

He  Is  a  farmer's  son.  His  misfortune  has 
not  been  allowed  to  Interfere  in  the  slight 
est  with  his  usefulness.  Although  blind, 
he  works  in  the  Held.  He  sows,  uses  the 
rake  and  spade,  helps  harvest  the  crops, 
climbs  trees,  and.  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable.  drives  spirited  horses  and  rides 

11  Without  the  use  of  his  eyes  he  Is  working 
on  the  farm  just  as  any  other  farmer.  He 
has  not  allowed  his  blindness  to  weigh  on 
his  spirits.  He  is  as  bright  and  cheerful 
as  any  of  his  associates,  and  has  deter- 
mined to  lead  the  same  life  they  do 

He  is  able  to  harness  a  horse  unaided  and 
drive  several  miles  to  the  village,  where 
the  household  supplies  are  obtained.  Every 
morning  it  Is  his  duty  to  hitch  one  of  the 
horses  to  a  milk  wagon  and  drive  a  mile  ... 
Denver,  where  there  is  a  creamery.  In  this 
drive  he  Is  compelled  to  cross  railroad 
tracks  at  two  points. 

While  making  purchases  on  several  occa- 
sions he  has  been  given  wrong  change  by 
storekeepers  and  has  been  able  to  detect 
the  mistake  and  have  the  error/ec"fifnd-nU 
The  boy  is  aided  in  his  work  and  m  Ms 
traveling  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
localities,  in  his  mind  he  must  carry  a  de- 
tailed map  of  every  square  ™d  of  territory 
for  miles  around  his  home.  He  has  nexer 
permitted  himself  to  become  dependent  on 
anyone  for  anything. 

Spirited  horses  are  his  delight,  and  two 
belonging  to  his  father,  which  are  too  spir- 
ited for  the  average  man  to  handle  with 
safety,  are  used  by  him  without  a  thought 
of  danger.  It  is  Stephen's  duty  to  care  for 
these  two  horses  on  account  of  their  dispo- 
sition. It  Is  unwise  for  other  persons  than 
him  to  approach  them. 

What  has  caused  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment among  the  people  of  Denver  and 
among  his  neighbors  Is  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  work,  walk  or  ride  in  a  hesitating 
manner  after  the  fashion  of  the  blind.  He 
takes  one  of  the  fast  horses  out  on  the  road 
and  gallops  at  full  speed,  turning  out  for 
other  vehicles  and  horses  and  rounding 
sharp  corners  without  pulling  up. 

On  his  wheel  he  rides  as  If  he  were  pos- 
sessed With  full  sight,  and  saw  distinct  y 
everything  before  him  instead  of  riding  In 
absolute  darkness.  Aside  from  doing  al 
manner  of  farm  work,  he  attends  public 
meetings  and  goes  wherever  he  pleases  No 
condmon  of  weather  Interferes  with  him 
or  alters  his  plans. 

When  he  met  with  the  accident  wjlch 
cost  him  his  eyesight  several  skilled  nhysi- 
cldns  worked  with  him  In  the  hope  that 
the  sight  of  at  least  one  eyemlght  besayed. 
in  this  they  were  unsuccessful.  ^"mis 
forms  of  treatment  were  tried,  bin  the 
noy's  sight  waspronounced  hopelessly  gone 
Now,  however,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope,  and 
his  parents  are  considering  sending  him  to 
some  institution  where  efforts  will  be  made 
to  restore  his  sight. 

THE  STAR, 

Kansas  City,  iMo. 

Za  September  1902 
DatA  Sightless  Sewsbby  Won  a  Fortune. 

From    the    New    York    Evening    WarlA.  ., 

Thomas  Angus,  known  as  Blind  Tom. 
the  newsboy  at  the  Twtnty-third  street 
ferry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
panv.  was  awarded  56.2S0  by  a  Hudson 
county  jury  Wednesday  in  his  suit  against 
William  J.  Jangling.  4.„„„*-„„, 

Angus  and  Jangling  were  boys  togetner 
in  Jersey  City.  One  day  Jangling  threw 
a  bottle"  of  ammonia  into  Angus  s  iaee 
-inn'  blinded '  him.  Jangling  recently  fell 
heir  to  a  fortune  and  Angus  brought  suit 
for  $25,000   damages. 
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MRS.  M.  L. 


AFFLICTED,  LIGHTENS  BURDENS  OF 
THE  LESS  FORTUNATE 


TRANSLATING  NEWSPAPER   TO 
BLIND    MATT/E     BY  5IGM 
LANGUAGE       I 


BLNMD  MATTJE    OPERATING  TVPEWRITER. "_ 
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THESE  WOMEN  HAVE 
QUEER  FRIENDSHIP 

Mrs.  McCambridge,  a  Deaf  Mute,  Enter- 
tains "Blind  Mattie,"  Who  Has 
but  One  Sense. 


HAVE  NO   TROUBLE  IN    CONVERSING 


A  remarkable  Household  is  that  to  be 
found  at  81  Wilsey  street,  where  Mrs. 
Mary  &.  McCambridge,  who  1b  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  entertaining  for  a  SfW  days 
"Blind  Mattie"  Moorehouse,  who,  with 
only  the  sense  of  feeling  left  of  all  that 
Nature  gave  her,  is  living  her  life  with- 
out benefit  of  sight  or  hearing  or  taste  or 
smell.  These  two  women,  both  in  the 
prime  of  their  young  womanhood,  are 
shut  off  from  much  that  makes  life  dear 
to  thousands  of  others,  yet  they  are  mak- 
ing the  most  of  what  they  have,  and  rare- 
ly are  there  any  complaints  to  be  heard. 

In    spile    of    Mrs.    MeCambridge's    afflic- 
tion,  her  life  is   abundantly  rich  and    Cull 
as  compared  with  Mattie's.     Yet  the  blind 
girl    laughs    and    chats    in    her   way    with 
whii    count    themselves    her    friends 
,i   the  sunshine  and  the  happiness  make 
rable.     For  six   years   Mattie   was 
.,,    initiate   of    the    almshouse    in   Newark, 
little  over  a  year  ago  was  admitted 
to   the   institution  for  the  Blind  in  Jersey 
City  and  is  now  an  inmate  of  that  home. 
She    and     Mrs.    McCambridge    have    been 
friends   for   some   time,    and   the   happiest 
Kits  in  Mattie's  life  are  visits  to  the 
i,  tter'a  pretty  home  on   Wilsey  street. 
Happy  and  Contented. 
Mrs    McCambridge  is  a  wonderful  wom- 
an in  many  ways.    She  is  more  contented 
than  manv  who  have  all  their  sense?.    Her 
lips  are  always  smiling  and  her  hands  are 
never   idle.     She    has   a   great    number    of 
friends  who,  from  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
of  the  senses,  are  cut  off  from  the  outside 
tvorld    and  she  spends  many  an  hour  copy- 
ing   letters    in    characters    that   the    blind 
ray  read.    Curiously  enough,  this  woman, 
jvtv,    ran    neither    hear    nor    speak,    reads 
■0'.'  her    blind    friends     the   books   and    the 
lcwspapers.    As  she  goes  over  the  printed 
i-»e    she    translates    it    into    a    style     of 
iiiger  talk"   devised  for  the  blind. 
The  McCambridge  home  is  dainty,  pret- 
r     cosey    and    comfortable,    and    the    pic- 
ires  "the    ornaments    and    the    furniture 
how'  taste.    Mrs.    MeCambridge's    face   is 


nnimatra,    and    in    tier   eyes   is 
I,  ,-fui  power  of  i  xpression  and  torn- 
hair     Is     i 
id   her  complexion  Is  fresh   and 

clear. 

"I   wish    I    had  six   hands. 
0lll„r    a  .     a    SUNDAY     NEWS    re- 

"talked."    with    h^-r.       "i     am 
all    I  he  time." 
A    Friend    of   Helen    Keller. 

Among  Mrs.  MeCambridge's  friends  is 
Helen  Keller,  and  one  of  the  Newark 
woman's  kindly  deeds  was  translating 
proofs  of  ili"  fill's  autobiography  int., 
Braille,  so  that  Miss  Keller  could  read 
them  herself. 

Mrs.    McCambridge   has   be.  n  deal 
Since    she    was    a    year    old.    and    dec.ll 
that    she    would    be    very    nervous    sh 
her  hearing  return  to  her.  Looking  at   hei 
[ac<3  one  wonders  if,  indeed,  she  feels  that 
she  is  afflicted.  She  is  unquestionably  hap- 
py   and  ai    least  twelve  blind  friends  M 

Her     I'nl'    her    tireless    rare    and    thought     Of 

them.  She  has  been  married  for  t  v, 
years,  and  her  husband  also  is  deaf.  She 
has  many  Interests,  among  them  amateur 
photography.  She  has  two  cameras,  and 
,.lk,.s  a  gr  ai  deal  or  pleasure  in  them. 
■  he  has  Ailed  a  large  hook  with  the  pict- 
ures talon  of  her  husband,  her  neighbors,  | 
her'aeli    and    her   dogs,   o£   which   she   has 

Mrs.   McCambridge  is  very  fond  of  ani-  j 
mals  and  makes  her  dogs  understand  her  , 
perfectly       She    is    fond    of    reading    and  I 
understands  four  languages  for  the  blind 
the      English      Braille.      the      American 
Braille,     the    New    York    Point    and    the 
Moon    types. 

••iilind  Mattie's"  Versatility. 
Mattie's   story    is   not    a   new    one.     Not 
onl3     is    she    deprived      of      those    things 
which    Nature    has    given    almost    every- 
body else,  but  she  is  left  all  alone  in  the 
world    and    dependent    upon    the    kindness 
of    those   who    know   her.     For   six    years 
she   lived    in    the   almshouse   in    this    city, 
and  in  that  time  became  known  to  many 
people   here.     She   wins   friends   wherever 
she   "oes      Her  sense  of  touch  is  marvel-  , 
ions    and  is  to  her  all  the  rest  together.  | 
She    believes    that     she    can     distinguish  | 
colors    by    the    sense    of    touch,    and    has  , 
seemingly   passed   some  remarkable   tests 
in    this   direction.       She     Will    feel   of    the 
sleeve    of    a    friend's    dress,    tor    instance, 
fingering  it  for  a  long  time,  and  will  then 
name  the  color  which   she  supposes  it  to. 
ibe       She    is    rarely    ever    mistaken.      Al- 
though she  cannot  hear  nor  see,  she  can 
in    some    way    perceive    the    fact    that    a 
wagon   is   passing   the   house,    and   knows 
when  music  is  being  played  in  the  room 
in  which  she  is. 

Mattie  is  bright  and  quick  to  under- 
stand She  knows  nine  languages  for 
the  blind  and  her  clever  fingers  do  work 
so  beautiful  that  strangers  stop  to  ad- 
mire it  The  making  of  the  daintiest  of 
baby  sacques  and  boots,  beadwork  and 
cane  seats  for  chairs  are  among  her  ac- 
complishments, and  she  contrives  to 
make  her  own  clothes,  to  keep  up 
her  correspondence,  to  clean  her  own 
room  at  the  home  and  to  do  her  own 
washing  and  ironing.  Curiously  enough. 
Mattie  can  talk.  Being  unable  to  hear 
what  she  says,  and  to  govern  the  tones, 
her  utterances  sound  unnatural,  but  she 
is    easily   understood. 

One  of  Mrs.  McCambridge  s  guests  last 
week  was  Charles  Jebert,  of  this  city. 
Mr  Jebert  is  blind,  and  the  three  made 
up  a  strange  party  as  they  sat  conversing 
in  the  only  methods  that  were  possibht 
to  them  and  laughing  at  an  occasional 
joke.  Mr.  Jebert  and  Miss  Moorehouso 
were  sightless,  the  latter  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cambridge were  deaf  and  Mrs.  McCam- 
'  bridge  was  mute.  In  spite  of  these  diffi- 
culties there  was  a  rapid  exchange  of 
ideas  and  all  three  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
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Daie  2S  Saptomber  '602 

MAY  RESTORE  SIGHT 
*  TO  ITS  BLIND  AUTHOR. 


There  is  a  play  in  Boston  that  seems 
destined  to  be  the  actual  means  of 
restoring  sight  to  a  blind  author,  says 
the  Boston  Herald.  He  is  already 
beginning  to  see. 

It  seems  to  be  an  odd  case,  fit  for 
psychological  discussion.  All  the 
facts  tend  to  show  that  the  physician's 
treatment  of  the  malady  has  been  aid- 


ed  by   great    nope   ana    iann    on    tne 

with 
own  char- 
acter creations. 
The  author  is  Charles  Pelton  Pidgin 

New  novl,    'Quincy    A- 

,er,"   the   dramatization    of   which 
is  being  pn 

at  U.  i   the  play 

n  last  spring,  Mr.  Pidgin 

n  a  box  al  n  Theatre  the 

opening  night,  but  he  could  only  hear 

whal  tken   on    the   stage.     He 

nothing.    The  scenes  had  to 

him. 

In  the  play,  as  in   the  book,  one  ot 
the  leading  characters  Is  that  of  .'. 
Pettengill,  a  country  girl  who  has 
come  totally  blind,     Through  the  kind- 
ness   of    Mr.    Sawyer,    she    is    pie 
under  the  care  of  an  eminent  oc  . 
She    is    a    pathetic    figure    during    the 
greater   part   of   the   play,   but   in   the 
last  act  she  is   beginning  to  see,  and 
when  the  play  closes  tho  audiem  i 
dismissed   happy  in   the   thought   that 
this  beautiful  blind  girl  will  have  her 
sight   fully  restored. 

It  was  owing  to  a  sudden  bllncii 
from  his  constant  attention  to  fit- 
as  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  labor  at  the  State  tkmse,  that 
prompted   Mr.   Pidgin   to   take  up  the 
pastime    of    novel    writiDg.      "Q  I 
Adams   Sawyer"   was   his   first   effort. 
He   must   have   had    his   own   case   in 
mind   when  he  created    the   character 
of   the   blind    girl   who   has   her   sight 
restored,    and    he    must    havg    fondly 
hoped  that  hie  case  would  turn  out  so 
fortunately. 

While  the  play  was  running  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  he 
amazed  a  number  of  hlr.  friends  by 
announcing  that  he  was  going  over 
there  to  "see"  the  dramatization  of  his 
novel,  "Quincy  Adams  Sawyer."  He 
had  recovered  sufficient  sight  to  appre- 
ciate much  of  the  periormance  with  an 
indistinct  vision. 

Again  last  Monday  night,  when  the 
play  opened  here,  he  went  to  witness 
the  play,  and  having  familiarized  him- 
self somewhat  with  the  performance 
during  his  New  York  visit,  was  able 
to  disMngtiish  the  various  characters 
and  enjoy  much  of  the  ocrcedy  action. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  faith- 
ful stage  reproduction  of  the  char- 
acters as  he  created  them  in  the  novel. 

Mr.  Pidgin  says  he  finds  new  hope 
and  encouragement  every  time  he 
"sees"  the  play,  and-  thoroughly 
believes  that  finally  he  will  be  able  to 
see  almost  as  well  as  before  he  was 
stricken  so  unfortunately. 
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\    October    1SC2 


FELL. DODGING  A  BLIND  BOY. 

Professor       In    the       Gymnasium     at 
Overteook   Nearly   Killed. 

Special  te  "The  Record.'.' 

Ardmore.  Pa.".  Sept.  30.— Frofes>nr 
I-indhlad.'  physical  instructor  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
Overbrook.  is  in  the  infirmary  at  the  in- 
stitution. Ke  fell  in- the  gym  nasi  am -and 
in  trying-  .to  avoid/falting  on:  a  blind  boy 
he  broke  four  rrhs.  one  nf  which  pene-  j 
trated  his  luns:. 
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From . 
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Coming;  Entertainment  Gels  Gener- 
ous Support. 


T&e  entertainment  tor  the  aid  of  the 
blind  In  their  effort  to  save  their  national 
Institution  is  meeting  with  hearty  sup- 
port. In  Bddilton  to  the  generous  con- 
tributions ot  the  mnsloal  organizations 
of  this  city  of  their  Bbrvloea,  Including 
the  boy  choir  from  St.  Luke's  cathedral, 
Chandler's  band  and  the  American 
Cadet  band,  a  letter  has  been  received 
from  Mrs.  Florence  Knight  Palmer  to 
the  effect  that  the  Haydn  quartette  will 
also  contribute  its  services.  'I'ha  Z  lypha 
.Ladles'  orchestra  also  showed  Its  good 
will  by  promising  to  contribute  Its  servi- 
ces, but  an  organ  iz  ation  tor  wbioh  it  has 
been  engaged  to  play,  having  fixed  upon 
the  15th  ana  16th  of  Ootober  for  their  ser- 
vices, the  manager  Mrs.  Thompson,  finds  ! 
they  will  be  obliged  to  be  absent,  but 
she  will  do  the  best  she  oaa  to  arrange 
matters  so  as  to  give  some  numbers  at  the 
banquet  and  festival  of  musio  already  an 
nounced  to  take  place  at  City  ball  on  the 
dates  above  mentioned. 

The  merohants  and  business  men  oC 
Portland  contribute  with  a  generous 
hand  to  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Pooler  of  the  Columbia  will  fur- 
nish the  committee  anything  It  wants 
In  the   line  of  cold  meats  and  salals. 

Mr.  WhlttaKer  ot  Weterling's  oEfe, three 
roasted  chickens. 

E.  E.  Clifford  and  Co.,  two  gallons 
pickles. 

Mrs.  lielghton,  S3  Commercial  street. 
10  pounds  baked  ham. 

Mrs.  1).  a.  Lawler,  1S1  Cmmeroial 
street,  one  gallon  of  oysters. 

St.  Clair,  Plllsbury  Co.,  one  bunch  of 
bananas. 

Bturdlvant  and  Norton,  one  bunch 
of  bananas  or  equivalent  In  other  truit.  - 

L.  B.  Griffin  and  Co.,  one  box  of  but- 
ter. 

Mllliken,  Tomlinson  Co.  will  furnleh 
all  the  ooff  ?e  used  for  the  banquet  and 
all  the  paper  napkins. 

S.  A.  b'klilings,  several  pounds  lobster 
meat. 

Kyau  &  Kelsey,  one  box  tongue. 

Cummlngs  Bros. ,  one  ham. 

Dearlng's  Family  bakery,  six  dozen 
rolls. 

John  W.  Deerlng,  chicken. 

Twenty  or  thirty  other  have  given  gen- 
erously aoooidlng  to  their  ability.  The 
other  hotels  and  large  .  boarding  houses 
and  many  of  the  leading  merchants  have 
not  as  yet  been  called  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  generous  and  cheerful 
way  In  whloh  all  have  given  makes  It 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  most  bounti- 
ful supply  for  the  banquet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Brown,  7  Pearl 
street,  who  have  had  much  experience 
In  suoa  matters,  will  have  entire  charge 
of  the  banq  net  room. 

R.  S.  Laughlln,  86  Kxohange  street, 
is  chairman  and  Miss  Luthea  Randall, 
261  Vanghan  street,  Is  seoretary  of  the 
committee  representing  the  churches  of 
Portland.  The  churches  of  Sf.co  have 
also  united  to  give  a  festival  and  supper 
In  aid  of  this  institution  In  their  City 
hall,  Thursday,  Ootober  23.  The  Rev.  W. 
F.  Skerrye,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  is  chairman,  and  Rev.  R.  Lt. 
tiloggett,  reotor  ot  the  Episcopal  church, 
Is  secretary  of  the  general  committee. 
Two  sub  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed, one  to  provide  the  .  supper,  the 
O  tber  the  mimical  entnrflftiflmjfltini 


Date i.a.;..-4~0 

:  GILDERSLBEVE.  —  A  pathetic  in-i 
stance  of  the  desire  to  be  self-helping 
is  Victor.  Backman,  blind  from  youth, 
who  makes  brooms,  helping'  support  His 
younger"  brothers  and  sisters. 


SCIENTIFICJOTTiNGS, 

TEACHING    SIGHT  -  A    LUMP    OF 

RADIUM. 



Malaria  and  Iiight— Electrolytic"  Lead 
—An  Expanding  Boat- Garbage 
Fuel— No  tamp  Without  Heat-J 
Synthetic  Food. 


That  a  certain  portion  of  the  blind 
may  be  taught  to  see  Is  indicated  by  «re 
striking  success  of  M.  Heller,  of  Vienna. 
When  brought  to  him  three  years  ago, 
two  Hungarian  boys,  aged  7  and  3 
years,  could  see  nothing,  but  their  eyes' 
appeared  to  be  normal.  Their  training 
began  with  looking  at  a  bright  disk  in  a 
dark  chamber.  They  learned  to  disi 
tinguish  this  and  the  younger  boy,  whc 
had  progressed  more  rapidly  than  the 
other,  was  then  shown  familiar  objects 
against  the  disk,  then  lines  and  figures 
and  finally  was  able  to  read.  Later  h< 
was  made  to  recognize  the  objects  anc 
letters  by  daylight.  Another  examina- 
tion showed  a  defect  of  the  retina,  anc 
it  was  concluded  that. the  field  of  visor, 
was  so  narrowed  that  the  feeble  imprest 
sions  reaching  the  brain  attracted  no 
notice  before  the  unusual  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ini 
teresting  products  of  German  chem- 
istry is  the  cubic  inch  of  radium  latelj 
prepared  for  Prof.  Curie.  It  cost  $2,00( 
and  required  the  use  of  several  tons  o: 


Date 
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IN  INTEREST  OF  THE  BLIND- 


Dr.  F-  E.  Cleaveland,  Promoter  of  the 

American  flssociation  of  the  Blind 

to  Visit  Lewiston- 


Will  you  kindly  announce  in  the  columns 
of  your  paper  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleveland, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Blirnid,  and  secretary  of  the  Polytechnic 
Idistitute  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Is  in  this, 
State  and  will  soon  visit  Lewiston  and 
Auburn  in  the  interest  of  the  Adult  Blind 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Paris  Convention  of 
Educators  of  the  Blind,  and  as  president 
of  the  American  Association  is  endeavoring 
to  extend  the  work  of  providing  instruction 
and  employment  for  the  blind,  thereby  sup- , 
plemen'Ung  the  work  of  instituions  for  the 
education  of  blind  children. The  importance! 
of  this  can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  -that  nine  out  of  every  ten  i 
graduates  of  three  schools  left  upon  their 
own  resources,  find  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain themselves.  The  blind  people  of  this 
State  are  taking  steps  to  organize,  having 
already  chosen  W.  J.  Ryan,  well  known  as 
the  agent  of  the  Farmers  almanac,  as  act- 
ing State  secretary. 

Mr.  Ryan  would  like  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  blind  persons  in  the  State. 
Send  \0  following  address  for  blanks:  Stale 
of  Maine  Association  of  the  Blind.  William 
J.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary,  21  Quincy  street, 
Portland,   Me. 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    4.    1902 
A     BLIND     CHAPLAIN 

Rev.  Mr.  Wlnslow  Farman  of  Westfield, 
Vt.,  Is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  chaplain 
of  the  Senate  of  the  next  Vermont  Legis- 
lature. Mr.  Farman  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  Ms  eyesight,  while  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  university,  but  with  great 
resolution  and  fortitude  continued  his 
studies,  using  the  eyes  of  others  in  place 
of  his  own.  Since  leaving  college  he  has 
entered  the  Christian  ministry:  and  has 
gained  a  desirable  position  in  the  lecture 
field.  He  is  an  estimable  gentleman,  a  fine 
speaker,  and  in  all  respects  excellently 
qualified  for  the,  position  he  seeks.  If 
chosen  to  it.  as  we  trust  he  may  be,  says 
the  Burlington  Free  Press,  the  Vermont 
Senate  will  have  a  blind  chaplain,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  Senate.  Orleans  Coun- 
ty has  not  been  recognized  in  this  manner 
since  1866  and  in  Mr.  Farman  lt  now  .pre- 
sents a  candidate  whose  selection  would 
meet  with  general  approbation  throughout 
the    State. 
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THE  DOUGLAS  WOODS  HERMIT. 

Jilted  by  a  Beautiful  Girl,  He 
Has  Long  Lived  Alone. 


I 


For  Years   His  Abiding  Place  Was 
Unknown    to   His  Nearest    Neigh- 
bor—Friday the   Aged    Man,   Now 
Blind,  Was  Taken   from  His  Hut 
to  the  Bast  Douglas  Almshouse. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 
-    WEBSTER,  Oct.  4.  1902.    Joseph  Jen- 
uey,   who  has  lived  for  years  a  recluse 
In  the  dense  Douglas  woods,  feeling  now 
the  ravages  of  age  and  fear  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter,    has  consented  to   be 
removed    to    the    Bast    Douglas    alms- 
house,  where  he  will  spend  his  remain- 
ing days. 

A  solitary  life  In  his  Isolated  retreat, 
far  from  habitation,  has  In  some  de- 
gree drowned  his  sorrow,  for  it  is  said 
that  many  years  ago  he  loved  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  but  that  she  jilted  him  when 
the  marriage  service  was  about  to  be 
performed.  Since  then  he  has  tried  to 
forget  the  world,  and  buried  himself  in 
the  wilds  of  the  woods,  where  he  had 
no  friends  except  a  huge  tomcat,  the 
birds  and  creatures  of  the  woods. 

Recently  he  became  blind,  and  even  in 
this  predicament  he  refused  to  go  with 
.  friends.  Yesterday,  tottering  with  age 
and  blind,  he  was  reluctantly  led  away 
from  his  home  of  years  to  the  town 
farm  by  Henry  D.  Mowry.  an  overseer 
of  the  poor  of  Bast  Douglas. 

Although  the  hermit's  age  is  not 
known,  and  probably  will  never  be,  Mr. 
Jenney  is'  certainly  In  the  eighties,- 
while  some  say  he  is  over  90.  Last  win- 
ter he  suffered  terribly,  and  several 
times  was  near  starvation. 

Mr.  Jenney  lived  for  years  in  his  hut 
before  even  the  nearest  neighbor  was 
aware  of  It.  although  they  saw  at  times 
a  strange  old  man  wandering  through 
the  woods.  He  existed  on  what  he  could 
shoot  or  fish.  One  day  about  five  years 
ago  a  party  of  Webster  hunters  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  the  hut.  but  the 
hermit,  with  gun  in  hand,  warned  them 
to  "keep  moving."  He  wished  to  live 
and  die  in  his  hermitage,  far  away  from 
everybody. 

So  far  as  known  he  has  no  relatives. 
Years  ago  a  cousin,  it  is  said,  came  to 
visit  him  at'  his  abode.  One  night,  on 
returning  from  a  hunting  trip,  the  old 
man  found  his  supposed  relative  dead 
on  the  floor.  He  had  slashed  his  throat 
from  ear  to  ear.  and  had  been  dead 
some  time  when  discovered. 

Of  late  the  Douglas  authorities  have 
been  keeping  an  eye  on  the  old  man,  as 
they  thought  he  would  end  his  life. 
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BREAD  WINNING  BY  THE  BLIND 


SOME  IN  THE  FRONT  RANKS  OF 
THEIR     CALLINGS. 


Paderewskt's  Piano  Tuner  Blind  —  Suc- 
cessful Blind  Real  Estate  Operators 
—Most  of  the  Afflicted  Poorly  Paid, 
Though — Occupations  of  Blind  Women. 

"The  poor  fellow  is  blind;  he  can't  do 
much  of  anything  except  depend  on  others, " 
explained  the  synfcathetic  man  in  the 
street  car  to  the  smlll  bo>njrith  him. 

The  blind  man  heard.  He  turned  toward 
the  speaker. 

"You  are  wrong,  he  answered  smiling. 
"We  do  a  great  deal.  Some  day,  when  you 
get  time,  come  to  this  address  and  I  will 
try  to  show  you  something  that  will  interest 
you." 

The  blind  man  fumbled  in  a  pocket,  and 
presently  handed  a  card  to  the  man.  It 
read:     "Armin  Schotte,  Piano  Tuner." 

A  few  days  later  the  man  went  to  the 
piano  house  where  Mr.  Schotte  is  em- 
ployed.   He  asked  for  the  tuner. 

"Sorry,  but  you  can't  see  him,"  said 
the  manager,  "he's  'upstairs  with  Pad- 
erewski  tuning  a  piano  for  him." 

The  visitor  showed  the  astonishment 
he  felt. 

"Yes,"  said  the  manager,  "he  always 
tunes  Paderewski's  pianos  when  he  is  in 
this  country.  And  he  is  not  only  a  tuner; 
he  is  a  splendid  musician  on  half  a  dozen 
instruments  and  a  writer  of  music  I 
heard  Paderewski  praise  one  of  his  com- 
positions not  an  hour  ago." 

This  expert  piano  tuner,  whose  yearly 
income  is  away  up  in  the  thousands,  is 
only  one  of  thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  are  earning 
their  own  way  through  the  world. 

Search  for  the  blind  in  a  large  city— 
where  they  are  always  numerous — and 
you  will  find  men  who  are  paper  sellers, 
piano  tuners,  piano  teachers,  organists 
and  choir  leaders,  experts  with  all  kinds 
of  musical  instruments,  repairers  of  clocks, 
makers  of  mattresses,  brooms  and  brushes 
and  upholsterers. 

In  addition  you  will  find  several  who 
keep  stores  that  retail  the.  products  of 
the  little  manufactories  run  by  men  simi- 
larly afflicted;  one  or  two  lawyers,  half  a 
dozen  real  estate  dealers  and  as  many 
fire  and  life  insurance  brokers  and  agents. 


(;,,  If,  the  homes  of  I  1)0  •<■  blind   men  aim 
to  other   homes,  and   you   will   find 
women  who  do   plain   sewing,   who 
scrub  floors,  take  in  washing  and  iro 
make  laces  that  rival  the  silky  webs  from 
the  Old  World's  lace  centres,  do  exquisite 
fancy  work  and  build  dainty  basket-ware. 

You  will  also  find  blind  women  who  arc1 
waitresses  in  private  boarding  houses, 
blind  women  who  teach  elocution  in  schools 
and  one  or  two  colleges,  blind  women,  who 
emboss  letters  for  other  blind,  and  blind 
women  who  teach  music. 

All  told,  there  are  682  blind  persons  in 
New  York  city  who  are  self-supporting 
by  means  of  these  occupations.  In  Phila- 
delphia, in  one  place  alone,  the  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  250  men  secure  a 
livelihood   by   manufacturing    brooms. 

At  the  head  of  this  factory,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  East,  is  a  blind 
man.  Those  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  say  there  is  no  shrewder  dealer 
in  Atlantic  City  real  estate. 

He  is  reputed  to  be  worth  nearly  $200,000, 
all  made  out  of  seaside  land.,  His  wife  de- 
scribes to  him  a  piece  of  property  that 
he  may  think  of  buying,  tells  him  its  en- 
vironments, and  then  he  takes  a  day  or 
two  to  think  it  over  and  draw  conclusions. 
Sometimes  he  buys,  sometimes  he  doesn't; 
but  he  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  real  estate 
that  once  was  the  despair  of  owners  and 
speculators. 

There  is  another  capable  blind  man 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  too,  and  he  got  his  degree 
by  attending  lectures  and  having  a  boy 
read  aloud  to  him  many  heavy  volumes 
for   eight   years. 

He  has  a  fair  civil  practice.  But  he 
hat,  lime  lo  dabble  in  real  estate,  and  in 
many  suburban  towns  in  New  Jersey  his 
transactions  are  well  known  and  regarded 
as  wise. 

His  method  of  selecting  property  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  man.  He 
has  memorized  numerous  law  books  to  such 
a  point  that  he  rarely  finds  it  necessary, 
when  getting  up  a  brief,  to  have  a  clerk 
look  up  the  law  for  him. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  working  blind  need 
assistance  in  business. 

The  news  stand  man,  even  though  the 
roar  of  the  city  is  all  about  him,  can  tell  the 
footfall  of  a  customer  as  he  approaches  the 
stand,  and  knowing  the  position  on  his 
stand  of  the  paper  wanted  pulls  it  out  and 
gives  it  to  him.  There  are  200  such  wage 
earners  in  New  York  alone. 

The  mattress  maker  sews  together  the 
cover.  He  runs  the  hair  cleaning  and 
tearing  machine.  He  does  the  stuffing, 
not  forgetting  to  make  proper  allowances 
at  the  sides  and  ends  for  shrinkage  in  the 
ticking  by  reason  of  stuffing. 

He  places  and  fastens  the  tufts,  and  he 
strengthens  the  sides  by  blind  stitches. 
He  even  has  boys  with  good  eyes  as  ap- 
prentices. 

Nor  does  the  clock  repairer  ask  help  of 
any  man.  As  with  the  mattress  man  and 
the  broom  maker  he  trusts  entirely  to  his 
highly  developed  sense  of  touch. 

There  is  a  blind  clock  repairer  in  the 
borough  of  The  Bronx  in  New  York  who 
has  everything  his  own  way  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  can  make  clocks  run  right 
that  other  repairers  always  fail  with. 

It  is  feel  that  guides  the  blind  women 
in  their  tasks  also.  If  they  are  washing 
clothing  they  feel  to  learn  if  the  spots  of 
dirt,  which  a  person  with  sight  shutting  his 
eyes  could  not  detect  by  touch  in  a  thou- 
sand years,  have  been  removed  by  the  soap 
and  water. 

They  never  burn  clothing  while  ironing; 
they  know  through  their  hands  just  the 
amount  of  contact  the  iron  should  have 
with  the  article  being  pressed.  When  sew- 
ing with  a  machine  their  fingers  serve  them 
as  eyes,  and  they  make  stitches  as  straight 
as  the  most  exacting  could  demand. 

As  waitresses  they  gather  the  dishes  in 
the  kitchen  by  feel  and  properly  arrange 
them  around  the  diner's  plate  by  the  same 
swift  and  accurate  method.     And  in  mak- 


|  ing  the  finpi-t  and  most  intricate  laces  their 
only  guide  is  touch. 

In   truth,   the   blind   person   in   business 
aid  recently,  "tea 
which  are  at  our  fingers'  ends,"  while  see- 
ing persons  have  only  ■ 

blind  who  work 

dingly  industrious  and  often  ?s 

expert    in  the  rariou  -  men  with 

sight,  they  do  not  uch  money.    The 

blind    man    gets    sympathy  when  h<-  is  Dot 

trying  to  "f II  an  or  a  broo 

\j<  i  hiro  try  to  sell  something.     B< 

imer  will  expert  a  price 
lower  than  he  obtains  elsewhere  and  haggle 
until  he  gets  it.    This  statement  is   . 
sally  made  by  the  blind  shopkeepers. 

For  this  reason  he  is  a  lucky  blind  shop- 
keeper who,  when  the  week  is  ended,  finds 
that  he  has  cleared  $7  or  $8  over  and  above 
expen 

The  most   highly  paid  among  the  blind 

are  the  piano  tuners  and  the  musicians. 

'  These  men,  who  call  their  highly  sensitive 

ears  to  the  aid  of  their  skilful  fingers,  make 

all  the  way  from  $45  to  $150  a  month. 

The  larger  figure  represents  money 
largely  earned  by  means  of  piano  and 
violin  classes.  The  piano  tuners  almost 
invariably  conduct,  several  classes. 

The  broom  and  brush  maker  1 1 
lowest   returns  for  his   labor.     Frequently 
he  makes  not  more  than  $:t  a  week.     His 
average  is  $5. 

Time  was  when  the  small  broom  maker 
could  earn  $10  a  week.  Now  the  big  fac- 
tories have  up-to-date  machinery  which  the 
blind  man,  working  alone,  can  not  afford, 
and  so  he  is  slowly  being  driven  out  of  the 
business.  Gradually  he  is  drifting  into 
paper  selling  or  mattress  making. 

New  York  is  the  only  city  in  this  country 
that   encourages   its   blind   to  he  self-sup- 
porting.    To    every    sightless     man     and 
i  woman   who  earns   a   living  the  city  <>ach 
j  year   makes    a    gift  i;,;„ 

!  .     m   y  i*  used  generallj    io  clear  off  any 
|  indebtedness    that    a    blind     person    may 
have  incurred,  and  give  him  a  clear  start 
on  a  new  fiscal  year. 

This  custom  has  held  in  the  metropolis 
for  over  fifty  years.  The  man  who  decides 
on  the  blind  who  are  entitled  to  secure 
annuities  is  S.  Jerome  Bettman.  He  is 
known  by  every  blind  person  on  the  island 
of  Manhattan. 

For  eighteen  years  he  has  been  investi- 
gating their  cases.    It  is  he  who  every  year 
I  distributes  the  annuities. 

But  New  York,  despite  this  pension  sys- 
tem and  care  of  the  blind  when  they  fall 
ill,  has  found  that  no  inducement  can  get 
the  men  and  women,  stricken  blind  in 
their  majority,  interested  in  industrial 
pursuits.     This  is  the  experience  elsewhere. 

While  these  persons  realize  their  depend- 
ent position,  and  know  that,  unless  they 
have  relatives  who  will  support  them,  their 
inevitable  end  is  the  almshouse,  they  seem 
to  be  unable  to  cultivate  the  senses  of  touch 
and  sound  to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
put  to  commercial  profit.  Many  try.  but 
after  a  few  months  give  up  in  despair  and 
request  to'be  taken  to  the  almshouse. 

It  takes  years  of  training  in  an  institution 
for  the  blind  to  fit  the  inmates  for  bread- 
winners in  the  trades  that  require  expert 
use  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing. 
Nowadays  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
the  boys  and  girls  any  other  callings,  for 
long  experience  has  shown  that  time  thus 
spent  was  thrown  away. 

The  blind  themselves  recognize  that  they 
are  of  no  monetary  value  in  an  occupation 
where  sight  is  absolutely  necessary,  "but 
in  the  other  trades  we  can  hold  up  our  end 
with  the  best  of  sighted  men , "  they  say. 

And  they  can.     A  good  blind  maitress 
maker  turns  out  as  many  mattresse; 
day  as  an  expert  mattress  maker  in  full 
nosKession  of  all  his  senses. 
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*6u„ded  b7^d^^r^a  $12'500- 
X      Special  to  The  fiew  Yark  Times. 
SARATOGA,   Oct.  fc-ErJert  C.   Jones  of 
Co^trf  Saratov   Count/has   through   a 
Sheriffs  jury  been  granted  the  1 


$12  500     against    the    International    PapeJ 
Company.    He  was  employed  in  the  com 
parr/s   Corinth   mill,    where   in   November 
iqoi    he  met  with   an   accident  which  re-^ 
JSSHd  in  total  blindness.    He  brought  suil^ 
for  $20,000  damages. 


jfniiitKO.)  Times-Star. 


LITTLE  MISS  LENOHA  WEIL, 
Dauehter  of  Richard  Weil.  Who  Has  Been 
Awarded  Free  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Schol- 
arships 01  the  College  of  Music.  Miss  Weil, 
Who  T°  W-""5  a  Beautiful  Baritone  Voice 
ThaT  Has  Attracted  Widespread  Attention. 
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Date_ 


^-cannot  hasten  appeal 

Patent  Suit  Against  Carnegie  Must 
Take  Regular  Course. 

John  Brislin,  the  blind  inventor,  whose 
claim  to  the  patent  used  by  Carnegie,  the 
millionaire  steel  manufacturer,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Pittsburg  courts,  yester- 
day, through  Attorney  John  N.  Cook  of 
New  York,  asked  the  United  States  Ap- 
pellate Court  in  this  city  to  put  upon  the 
list  for  an  early  argument  the  appeal  of 
the  steel  company. 

Brislin  is  employed  in  a  Western  steel 
manufacturing-  concern  and  is  75  years 
old.  Some  years  ago  he,  with  Antoine 
A  innac,  deceased,  invented  a  table  for 
the  transportation  of  hot  steel  Ingots 
from  the  furnace  to  a  cooling  spot 

The  device,  or  a  similar  one,  was  adopt 

f  ny,,TSt.of  the  steel  companies  con- 
trolled by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  in- 
ventor began  suit.  The  case  came  be- 
fore Judge  Bufflngton,  in  the  pittsbur- 
Circuit  Court,  who  created  great  con- 
sternation among  the  steel  manufactur- 
ers by  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  nat 
ent. 

The  request  to  have  the  case  put  upon 
the  list  was  refused,  as  the  rule  of  the 
Appellate  Court  is  that  a  transcript  uf 
the  proceeding-  of  an  appealed  suit  must 
be  on  file  in  the  court  ten  days  before 
being  placed  upon  the  list. 


II— A  BLIND  MAN'S  STORY 

FROM  my  earliest  childhood  I  re- 
member the  good  man  of  whom 
I  am  about  to  tell  you  to-day.  He 
was  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  height, 
well-proportioned,  and  very  strong,  but 
an  injury  to  the  left  eye  in  his  boyhood 
had  ruined  the  sight  of  that  eye,  and 
before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  almost  lost 
the  use  of  the  right  eye.  The  groping, 
partial  obscurity  of  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed was  succeeded  by  total  blindness 
while  yet  Anthony,  as  we  always  called 
him,  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  maturity. 
But  though  thus  handicapped,  he  asked 
no  favors  and  accepted  no  charity.  A 
son  of  the  soil,  he  had  grown  up  on  a 
farm,  and  as  a  farmer's  hired  man  during 
the  long  days  of  summer,  and  the  short 
days  of  winter,  year  in  and  year  out,  he 
did  a  man's  work  and  earned  a  man's 
wages.  The  unerring  delicacy  of  his 
touch  made  up  for  the  lack  of  sight,  and 
he  had  a  way  with  cows  and  horses  and 
dogs,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  loving  heart, 
and  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  he  went 
about  among  the  farm  animals.  In  the 
winter  he  was  very  helpful  to  the  farmer's 
wife,  setting  himself  cheerfully  to  any 
household  task,  and  endlessly  amusing 
the  children  by  songs  and  stories. 

So  long  as  Anthony  had  a  glimmer  of 
sight,  his  Bible  was  his  companion.  I 
have  often  watched  him  holding  the  page 
close  to  his  eye,  and  poring  over  it  with 
an  intentness  and  eagerness  that  were 
pathetic.  He  learned,  by  constant  read- 
ing, many  chapters,  and, they  became  very 
precious  to  him  when  he  could  read  no 
longer.  Then,  too,  he  never. failed  to  go 
to  church,  and  neither  storm  nor  cold 
nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  distance  kept  him 
away  from  the  sanctuary  on  the  Lord's 
day,  or  from  the  prayer  meeting  on  the 
appointed  evening.  So  i  he  became  ex- 
tremely familiar  with  the  Scriptures.  I 
have  met  few  men  who  knew  God's  word 
as  did  my  blind  friend,  Anthony  Beam. 

There  .arrived  a  time  when  a  great 
calamity  crept  upon  this  good  man.  To 
blindness  was  added  deafness,  which 
rapidly  became  so  great  an  infirmity  that 
he  felt  its  handicap  even  more  than  the 
first  trouble.  It  was  soon  impossible 
for  him,  in  the  increasing  distress  and 
disadvantage  of  this  condition,  to  work 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  he 
now  began  a  migratory  life.  No  longer 
young,  blind  and  very  deaf,  also  very 
poor,  his  cheerful  faith  suffered  not  the 
slightest  eclipse.  I  have  never  been  in 
company  with  a  more  sunny  optimist. 
He  went  fearlessly  about,  finding 
friends  and  helpers  everywhere,  crossing 
thronged  streets,  threading  his  way  along 
crowded  thoroughfares,  unharmed  where 
younger  and  stronger  people,  who  had 
all  their  senses,  met  with  accidents.     The 


doors  of  many  homes  were  opened  to 
him.  In  the  summer  he  fared  very  well 
among  the  farmers  upcountry,  finding 
a  little  work  here  or  there,  and  accepting 
whatever  payment  was  given  him  in 
money  or  in  clothing.  In  winter,  he 
would  pay  visits,  arriving  unexpectedly  at 
some  house  where  he  was  sure  of  a  hos- 
pitable reception,  and  bringing  with  him 
always  a  blessing,  as  one  must  who  com- 
munes often  with  God. 

Often  he  came  to  me  and  slipped  into 
the  home  grooves  as  quietly  as  if  he 
were  a  member  of  the  family.  Shut  into 
a  little  world  of  his  own,  seeing  none  of 
us,  hearing-  only  in  a  fragmentary,  diffi- 
cult way,  he  would  sit  for  a  half  day  or 
an  evening  silent  and  tranquil,  yet  ready 
to  talk  whenever  anyone  came  to  his  side. 
The  young  people  were  fond  of  him,  and 
took  turns  in  entertaining  and  amusing 
the  gentle  old  guest,  listening  when  he 
told  them  of  his  boyhood's  days  in  Sus- 
sex county,  an  accent  always  on  the  latter 
word.  Then  he  would  ask  for  a  chapter 
or  a  hymn,  and  as  the  clear,  girlish  voice 
read  the  dear  words,  a  beatific  look 
transfigured  the  seamed  and  rugged 
countenance  of  the  old  saint. 

"How  is  it  that  you  still  go  to  church?" 
I  asked,  "when  you  cannot  hear?" 

"I  sometimes  hear  the  organ  like  a 
faint,  far-off  sound.  I  do  not  hear  the  ' 
sermon,  nor  see  the  preacher  or  people, 
but  the  Lord  is  very  near  me  when  I  am 
in  his  house,  and  I  am  so  happy,  that  the 
hour  is   gone  before  I  know  it." 

"Anthony,  do  you  ever  dread  the 
feebleness  of  old  age?"  said  one.  "You 
are  poor;,  suppose  there  should  be  no 
friends  left  to  take  care  of  you.  What 
could  you  do?" 

"I  am  poor,  yes,  ut  I  have  a  rich 
Father  in  heaven,  --.  •(  he  will  be  my 
Friend.  I  don't  hav^  'o  think  about  the 
days  to  come.  I've  or'.;  *o  live  a  day  at 
a  time." 

A  little  lega.y  was  left  to  my  old 
friend,  not  mi  ch,  but  to  him  it  was 
wealth.  When  I  saw  him-  with  the  same 
brown  and  shabby  overcoat  worn  thread- 
bare and  dingy  with  use,  I  said:  "Oh, 
why  haven't  you  bought  a  new  overcoat? 
You  could  afford  one  this  winter, 
surely." 

"No,"  he  said,  simply;  "there  were  two 
things  I  wanted  to  do.  One  was  to  give 
some  money  to  foreign  missions.  I've 
never  been  able  \o  do  that,  and  I've  al- 
ways wished  I  could.  The  other  was  to 
put  a  little  headstone  at .  my  mother's 
grave.  All  these  years  she  has  been 
lying  in  the  cemetery  without  one.  When 
God  calls  me,  I'd  like  to  have  my  place 
right  beside  mother,  and  you  can  have 
my  name  carved  on  the  same  stone  under 
hers."  Then,  musingly,  he  went  on, 
"They  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resur- 
rection." 


I 


Anthony  Beam  comes  no  longer  in 
winter  days  to  sit  beside  my  fire.  He  has 
gone  to  the  Father's  house,  and  there 
he  can  see  and  hear  and  sing  in  that  land 
of  immortal  youth.  I  like  to  recall  his 
invincible  courage,  his  sweetness,  his 
gayety,  and  his  faculty  for  winning  love. 
I  shall  not  again  watch  him  walking 
warily  over  an  unfamiliar  road,  nor  sit 
with  him  and  chat  over  old  acquaintances, 
and  the  days  when  I  gathered  daisies  by 
the  handfuls  in  the  June  meadows;  but 
the  thought  of  him  is  often  an  inspira- 
tion to  nobler,  because  more  Christ-like, 
iving. 
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4  Ottfbar  1902 


VICTORY  FOR  J9    BLIMD    IJfVEXTOR 

Wealth  which  poor  John  Brislin  of  Pitts- 
burg straggled  for  years  to  obtain  because  he 
knew  it  was  rightly  his,  will  come  to  him  soon. 
He  is  blind  and  deaf  now,  and  bent  with  his 
seventy-live  years,  but  the  joy  of  soon  becom- 
ing possibly  a  millionaire  and  spending  his  re- 
maining years  in  comfort  has  made  him  forget 
his  afflictions. 

The  turn  of  fortune  was  brought  about  by  a 
decision  this  week  of  Judge  Bufflngton,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  the  suit  of 
John  H.  Brislin  and  Antonio  Vinnac  against 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  now  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
plaintiffs  sued  for  infringement  of  a  patent. 
Their  device  is  a  feeding  mechanism  for  rolling 
mills,  and  the  table  moving  both  laterally  and 
vertically,  which  they  invented,  is  in  use  in 
every  structural  mill  in  the  country. 

Brislin  and  Vinnac  were  rollers,  and  had 
worked  side  by  side  in  the  steel  mills  for  many 
years.  While  they  were  laboring  they  thought 
out  the  idea  of  a  manipulator  which  could  carry 
metal  from  roll  to  roll.  They  bent  all  their 
energies  toward  perfecting  the  device,  and 
seven  years  ago  had  it  patented. 

But  their  right  was  contested.  Disheartened 
by  this  development,  and  because  of  old  age, 
they  retired  from  business,  and  Vinnac,  who 
had  no  home,  lived  with  the  Brislin  family. 
The  two  old  men  joined  the  savings  of  their 
lifetime  and  began  a  fight  to  establish  the  right 
to  their  claim.  Two  years  ago,  when  it  seemed 
that  failure  was  bound  to  come  to  them,  Vin- 
nac died;  some  say  of  a  broken  heart.  Be- 
cause of  Brislin's  kindness,  Vinnac  signed 
over  to  him  his  interest  in  the  patent. 

A  year  before  this,  Brislin  had  become  blind 
and  then  extremely  deaf.  Until  then  he  had 
held  a  position  as  janitor  in  the  Blakewell  Law 
Building  in  Pittsburg,  but  on  account  of  his 
blindness  and  defective  hearing  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  work.  All  his  savings  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  fight,  and  he  thought 
that  the  straggle  for  his  rights  would  have  to 
cease,  when  an  old  friend,  John  Wessel,  of 
Madison  Street,  came  to  his  aid  financially  and 
stood  by  him  until  the  fight  was  won. 

A  messenger  carried  the  news  of  victory  to 
Brislin  at  night.  He  is  in  a  frail  physical  con- 
dition, but  he  groped  his  way  downstairs,  and 
his  frame  shook  as  he  heard  the  joyful  tidings. 

"  The  news  is  too  good  to  be  true,"  he  fal- 
tered, and  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  ' '  For 
years  I  have  fought  for  my  rights,  and  I  had 
given  up  hope.  I  have  lost  every  penny  I  had 
saved  for  forty  years.  I  started  at  my  bade  at 
twelve  cents  a  day." 

Word  was  sent  to  neighbors  despite  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  they  hurried  to  the  Bris- 
lin home  at  No.  24  Federal  Street  to  rejoice 
with  the  old  man. 

Most  of  the  infringements  will  be  settled 
amicably  within  a  few  days,  and  Brislin  will 
come  into  possession  of  his  fortune. 


BROADENING 
SCOPE  OF  WORK 


School  for  Blind  Has  Rear- 
ranged Courses  of 

NEW   FEATURES    ADDED 

ifonual    Training     Department 
Also    Being    De- 
veloped 


he  board  of  managers  of  the  School 
for'  the  Blind,  with  Supt.  Holmes,  have 
b£en  rearranging  plans  and  broadening 
the  scope  of  work  in  that  institution 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  in- 
crease its  practical  efficiency.  In  the 
education  of  the  blind  the  trend  is  now 
away  from  any  thing  that  differenti- 
ates their  teaching  from  that  of  pupils 
who  can  see,  as  far  as  is  possible.  There 
always  must  be  some  slight  difference 
in  the  courses  as  well  as  in  the 
methods  of  instruction,  but  to  lessen 
that  difference  as  much  as  possible  is 
the  present  aim  of  the  instructors  of 
unseeing  pupils. 

To  that  end  a  system  of  grades  cor- 
responding to  the  twelve  grades  of  the 
public  schools  has  been  arranged,  and 
as  fast  as  possible  will  be  put  into 
working  effect  in  the  blind  school. 
Graduates  of  the  school  will  thus  find 
themselves  as  well  prepared  to  enter 
institutions  of  higher  learning  as  see- 
ing pupils.  Among  the  blind  people 
themselves,  as  was  plainly  evidenced 
during  the  recent  meeting  of  their  as- 
sociation in  Lansing,  a  feeling  of  dis- 
like to  any  further  assistance  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  becoming  mani- 
fest. A  desire  for  higher  education 
and  the  realization  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  it,  is  rap- 
idly spreading,  and  the  establishment 
of  such  a  thorough  primary  system  as 
the  Michigan  institution  has  adopted 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  furthering 
this  laudible  ambition.  Graduates  of 
this  institution  are  already  entering 
colleges,  one  having  matriculated  at 
Cornell  this  fall. 

Besides  the  regular  educational 
course,  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment is  being  developed  along  the  lines 
in  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
blind  people  can  achieve  success. 
Broom  making  has  been  a  feature  of 
industrial  enterprise  for  some  time. 
Hammock  and  net  weaving  for  a  short- 
er time.  To  these  are  to  be  added  piano 
tuning,  in  which  much  success  has 
been  had  by  the  blind,  and  rug  and 
carpet  weaving,  which  are  also  proved 
successful  occupations  at  which  a  liv- 
ing can  be  earned. 


There  Is  also  a  department  of  do- 
mestic science,  In  which  the  girls  are 
made  good  cooks.  The  sewing  and 
fancy  work  done  in  the  institution 
have  long  been  the  wonder  of  seeing 
people.  These  departments  will  be  en- 
larged and  made  even  more  efficient  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Music  Is  also  given  Its  proper  place 
in  the  educational  plans  just  perfect 
ed.     There   will   be   a   department   ol 
piano   and   organ,   with     Miss     Grac< 
Brown  as    director;     department    c 
vocal  music  under  Miss  Beulah  Harl 
ness,  and  department  of  orchestra  ui 
der  A.  C.  Blakeslee.    Mr.  Blakeslee  wi 
also  have  the  instruction  in  piano  tui 
ing  in  charge. 

The  board  of  rnan.ag£rs  has  also  s< 
lected  Dr.  Fpstef  to  be  the  oculist  fo 
the  insti;fc»rtion. 

68  Devonshire  bTR^er,  Du^vt, 

621  M/lh^Stre^t,  Cincinnati 
ailroad  buildihq, 


Blind  Man  of  Slum  Citj-  Attrnrtlni 
Attention. 

Ernest  Morris,  a  Sioux  City  youn 
man.  19  years  of  ago.  who  has  jus 
resumed  his  studies  at  the  low: 
lege  for  the  Blind  fit  Vinton,  is  nt 
traoting  a  great  den!  of  atfentio 
throughout  the  State  heoause  of  hi 
extraordipary  talent  as  a  pianist. 

He  has  been  blind  since  the  age  o 
•1.  when  he  was  attacked  by  erysipelas 
He  is  just  entering  upon  his  last  yea 
in  school,  being  a  member  of  the  olas 
of  thirteen  which  will  graduate  n?:, 
June. 

Mr.   Morris   has  been   a    student   s 
the    Iowa    College    for    the    Blind    fi< 
eleven  years,  or  since  he  was  8  year 
jof  age. 

I  ,He  is  not  only  an  expert  as  a  pe: 
j  farmer  at  the  piano,  but  is  n  mi  sic? 
.composer  as  well.  He  uses  the  methni 
Jof  perforating  stiff  paper  with  a  shsr; 
j instrument  in  his  compositions,  so  clia 
"tl.ie  raised  musical  characters  may  b. 
'  fi?lt  by  the  fingers. 

These  characters  are  entirely  differ 
used    by    writers      o 


can   see.   though   it   can  bi 
ordinary    musiva 


>cnt    from    those 
Snhusjc  who 
translated    into    the 
-  fjorm. 

j  J    He  memorized  many  pieces  of  mush 

I  and   is   able   to   sit   down  to  the   pianr 

Laud  play  pieces  from  the  lending  com 

posers   of   the   world    without    the    all 

of  music. 

Among  the  selections  which  he  plav 
i  from  memory  are  Mendelssohn's  "Con- 
solation." "Sadness  of  Soul."  "P  r 
saken"  and  "Confidence."  From  Beeth- 
oven he  plays  from  memory  "Sonata 
Op.  2.  Xo.  J,"  and  "Six  Variations  iu 
G.  From  Wagner  he  plays  the 
"Chorus  from  Lohengrin"  and  from 
Schubert  he  is  able  to  render  "An  Im- 
promptu." 

He  also  plays  other  classical  as  well 
as  popular  selections. 

He  li*.  a  graceful,  delicate  touch 
and  a  technio,ueVthat  are  characteristic 
only  of  the  best  pianist. 

In  playing  from  his  music  he  uses 
his  fingers  to  fifliow  the  raised  charac- 
ters, oif  the  paper  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  performs  is  wonderful. 
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The 


find    Trotter 


THE  most  sensational  feature  of  the  trotting  sea- 
son just  closing  was  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance of  a  trotting  horse  that  is  totally  blind. 

Five  times  Rhythmic  dashed  to  victory,  earning  two 
$10,000  -purses  and  $4,000  in  three  lesser  events.  He 
proved  the  fastest  blind  horse  that  ever  pulled  a 
salky. 

Rhythmic's  maiden  race  was  for  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  $10,000  Stake  at  Detroit  on  July  15. 
It  was  the  fourteenth  contest  for  tnis  event,  which 
is    the   blue-ribbon   stake    of    the    summer    circuit. 

The  blind  stallion  was  entered  against  a  number  of 
fast  horses,  and  his  victory  in  three  straight  heats, 
with  2.11%  his  best   time,   astonished   the   field. 

The  blind  horse's  next  two  -aces  were  in  smaller 
events,  but  they  were  clean  victories. 

His  fourth  race  was  at  the  Buffailo  Grand  Circuit 
meeting  on  Aug.  4.  In  this  -~ce  he  defeated  the 
hitherto  unbeaten  Directum  Spier  with  a  2.07%  clip. 
The  purse  was  $12,000. 


That    Has    Won    525,000 
This     Season    for    Its    Owner 

Rhythmic's    other .  big    event    was    the    Bonner    Me 


morial  at  Brighton   Beach   on  Aug.  11.       There   was 


good  field  of  trotting  stars,  but  Rhythmic  won  easilj 
in  2.09V4.       The  race   was  a  $10,000  event. 

After  five  consecutive  victories  Rhythmic's  first- de; 
feat  came  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  Rc»ger  William* 
$10,000    Stake    at   Narragansett    Park    on   Aug.    2S. 

Rhythmic  is  the  property  of  Jesse  Turney,  of  Parisi 
Ky.  He  was  driven  by  Scott  Hudson.  He  lost  his 
sight  from  distemper  when  two  years  old. 

i  is  five  years  old,  and  though  his  speed  was  rec- 
ognized when  he  was  a  colt  it  had  never  been  possible 
to  control  him  sufficiently  to  put  him  into  a  race.untM 
thij  season. 

His  sire  was  Oakland  Baron.  2.09%,  the  young  trot-, 
ting  staHion  that  was  bought  for  $15,700  by  Jacob 
Ruppert  a  year  ago.  His  dam  'was  Duchess,  2.20%,  by 
Strathmore,  son  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian;  graod- 
dam  Lady  Hamlet  (dam  of  Cicerone,  2.12%),  by  Ham- 
let, son  of  Goldsmith's  Volunteer. 


Tffl  gszaz  ££jw  zsozmg M&Ymrser 


.  - '  Banquet  in  Aid  of  the  Blind. 
1 '  The  meetiug  of  ttao  coramittee^jrtnatge 
D"te  of  the  banquet  given  in  aid  of  the  blind 
;  »t  City  Hall,  Oct,  15,  met  in  the  parlors  ~ 
of  the  J.  M.  O.  A.  and  perfected  arrange- 
ments last  evening.  A  generous  supply 
of  roast  turkey,  roast  chicken,  fruit  and 
other  good  things  were  report3d.  Many 
churches  were  represented  and  those  not. 
represented  were  heard  from  and  volun- 
teers secured  to  see  that  all  were  proper- 
ly supplied  with  tickets.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  look  after  the  detail 
work  and  all  who  attend  may  be  assured 
that  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  will  be 
looked  after  by  young  ladies  who  will  be 
present  to  take  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Rev.  Ur.  Frank  L  Vernon.  Dean  of  St. 
Luke's  Cathedral,  says  concerning  the 
work  for  the  blind  now  being  done  in 
this  city,  by  F.  K.  Cleveland,  seoreatry 
of  the  Columbia  Polyteohnia  Institution 
of  Aasbington,    D.  O. 

Yon  may  say  to  the  people  of  Portland 
that  I  nave  received  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Couden,  Chaplain  of  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives,  since  I  saw  you  last 
fully  indorsing  you  and  your  work  and 
assuring  me  that  both  are  worthy  of  all 
support. 

I  therefore  heartily   commend  this  good 
work,  and  beg  lor  it  the  contributions  of 
_  jnj  people. 


SUNDAY  TIMES  :  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.,  STr 


HOW  THE  BLIND 

EARN  THEIR  LIVING 


ONE    MAN   KEPT  BUSY    TUNING   PIANOS    FOF 
PADEREWSKI  AND   OTHER  MUSICIANS. 


Another  Has  Made  a  Fortune  in  Real  Estate  Specu- 
lation— Other?  Are  Making  Comfortable  Incomes 
From  Law,  Insurance  and  Music  Teaching — Blind 
Women  Who  Sew  on  the  Machine,  Take  in  Wash-, 
ing  and  Ironing,  Are  Expert  Waitresses  and  Make 
Exquisite  Laces. 


WRITTEN   FOR  THE   CHATTANOOGA  TIMES, 
(Copyright,  1902,   by   Walter  Morris.) 


"The  poor  fellow  is  blind;  he  can't  do 
inuch  of  anything  except  depend  on  oth- 
ers,"  explained  the  smypathetic  man  in 
the  street  car  to  the  small  boy  with  him. 

The  blind  man  heard.  He  turned  to- 
ward the  speaker. 

"You  are  wrong,"  be  answered,  smil- 
ing. "We  do  a  great  deal.  Some  day, 
when  you  get  time  come  to  this  address 
and  I  will  try  to  show  you  something 
that  will  interest  you." 

The  blind  man  fumbled  in  a  pocket, 
and  presently  handed  a  card  to  the  man. 
It  read :   "Armin  Schotte,  Piano  Tuner." 

A  few  days  later  the  man  stepped  into 
the  piano  bouse  where  Schotte  is  regular- 
ly employed.     He  asked  for  the  tuner. 

"Sorry,  but  you  can't  see  him,"  said 
the  manager;  "he's  upstairs  with  Pad- 
erewski  tuning  a  piano  lor  him." 

The  visitor  showed  the  astonishment  he 
felt. 

"Yes,"  said  the  manager,  "he  always 
tunes  Paderewski's  pianos  when  he  is 
in  this  country,  and  other  eminent  pian- 
ists and  many  concert  singers  make  de- 
mands on  his  time.  He's  the  busiest  man 
in  the  store,  for  every  one  who  depends 
on  the  instrument  for  a  living  wants  him 
to  keep  their  pianos  iu  shape.  And  be  is 
not  only  a  tuner;  he  is  a  splendid  musi- 
cian on  half  a  dozen  instruments  and  a 
writer  of  music.  I  heard  Paderewski 
praise  oue  of  his  compositions  not  an 
hour  ago." 

TUOUSANDS   EARN   THEIR   LIVING. 

This  expert  piano  tuner  whose  yearly 
income  is  in  the  thousands,  is  only  one 
of  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  are  earning  their  own 
way  through  the  world. 

Search  tor  the  blind  in  a  large  city— 
where  they  are  always  numerous — and 
you  will  find  men  who  are  paper  sellers, 
piano  tuners,  piano  teachers,  organists 
and  choir  leaders,  experts  with  all  kinds 
of  musical  instruments,  repairers  of 
clocks,  mattress,  broom  and  brush  manu- 
facturors,  and  upholsterers.  In  addition, 
you  will  find  several  who  keep  stores  that 
retail  the  products  of  the  little  manufac- 
tories run  by  men  similarly  afflicted ;  oue 
or  two  lawyers,  a  half  dozen  real  estate 
dealers,  and  as  many  fire  insurance  brok- 
ers and  agents. 

Go  to  the  homes  of  these  blind  makers, 
and  to  other  homes,  and  you  will  find 
blind  women  who  do  plain  sewing,  who 
cook,  scrub  floors,  take  iu  washing  and 
ironing,  make  laces  that  rival  the  silky 
webs  from  the  old  world's  lace  centers, 
do  exquisite  fancy  work,  and  build  the 
sort  of  daiuty  basketware  which  orna- 
ments milady's  boudoir.  You  will  also 
find  blind  women  who  are  waitresses  in 
private  boarding  houses,  blind  Women 
who  teach  in  elocution  schools  and  one  or 
two  colleges,  blind  women  who  emboss 
letters  for  other  blind,  and  blind  women 
who  teach  music. 


All  told,  there  are  6"S2  blind  in  New 
York  City  who  are  self-supporting  by 
means  of  these  occupations.  In  Philadel- 
phia, in  one  place  alone— the  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men— 250  men  secure  a 
livihood  by  manufacturing  brooms. 

A   BLIND    MANUFACTURER. 

At  the  head  of  this  factory,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  east,  is  a  blind 
man.  Those  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  say  there  is  no  shrewder  dealer 
in  Atlantic  City  real  estate.  He  is  re- 
puted to  be  worth  nearly  $200,000,  all 
made  out  of  seaside  land.  His  wife  de- 
scribes to  him  a  piece  of  property  that 
he  may  think  of  buying,  tells  him  its  en- 
vironments, and  then  he  takes  a  day  or 
two  to  think  it  over  and  draw  conclu- 
sions. Sometimes  he  buys;  sometimes  he 
doesn't;  but  he  has  made  a  fortune  out 
of  real  estate  that  once  was  the  despair 
of  sighted  owners  and  speculators. 

There  is  another  capable  blind  man 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  too,  and  he  got  his  de- 
gree by  attending  lectures  and  having  a\ 
boy  read  aloud  to  bim  many  heavy  vol- 
umes for  eight  years.  He  has  a  fair  civ- 
il practice.  But  he  has  time  to  dabble 
in  real  estate,  and  in  many  suburban 
towns  in  New  Jersey  his  transactions  are 
well-known  and  regarded  as  wise.  His 
method  of  selecting  property  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  man.  He 
has  memorized  numerous  law  books  to 
such  a  point  that  he  rarely  finds  it  nec- 
essary, when  getting  up  a  brief,  to  have 
a  clerk  look  up  the  law  for  him. 

TOUCH   THE   GREAT   GUIDE. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  working  blind  need 
assistance  in  business. 

The  newstand  men,  even  though  the 
roar  of  the  city  is  all  about  him,  can 
tell  the  footfall  of  a  customer  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  stand,  and  by  the  distinc- 
tive "feel"  of  the  paper  wanted,  pull  it 
out  from  a  mass  of  copies  of  all  the 
different  local  papers.  There  are  200 
such  wage  earners  in  New  York  alone. 

The  mattress  maker  sews  together  the 
cover.  He  runs  the  hair  cleaning  and 
tearing  machine.  He  does  the  stuffing, 
not  forgetting  to  make  proper  allowances 
at  the  sides  and  ends  for  shriukage  in 
the  ticking  by  reason  of  stuffing-.  He 
places  and  fastens  the  tufts,  and'  he 
strengthens  the  sides  by  "blind'  stitches. 

He  even  has  boys  with  good  eyes  as  a] 
prentices. 

Nor  does  the  clock  repairer  ask  hell 
of  any  man.  As  with  the  mattress  mai 
and  the  broom  maker  and  the  newstam 
man,  be  trusts  entirely  to  his,  highly  de 
veloped  seuse  of  touch.  There  is  a  blin< 
clock  repairer  in  the  borough  of  thi 
Bronx  in  New  York  who  has  everything 
his  own  way  in  his  neighborhood.  Hi 
can  make  clocks  run  right  that  othei 
repairers  always  fail  with. 

It  is  "feel"  that  guides  the  blind  wom- 
en in  their  tasks  also.  If  they  are  wash 
ing  clothing  they  feel  to  see  if  the  spots  oi 
dirt,  which  a  "sighted"  person,  shutting 
his    eyes,   could   not   detect   by   touch   in 
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aiand.  As  waitresses  tln-v  gather  the 
orders  in  the  kitchen  by  "feel"  and  prop- 
erly arrange  tin-  dishes  around  the  diner's 
by  the  same  wift  and  accurate 
method,  And  in  making  the  finest  and 
mo st  intricate  laces  their  only  guide  is 
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In  truth,  the  blind  person  in  business 
bus,  as  on  i   recently,  "ten 

which   are   at   our   fingers'    ends," 
while  seeing  persons  have  only  two. 

WAGES    ARK    SMALL. 

Despbe  the  fad  that  the  blind  who 
work  are  exceedingly  industrious  and  oft- 
expert  in  the  various  trades  as  sight- 
ed men,  they  do  not  make  much  mo 
Human  sympathy  is  deep  until  the 
pockotbook  is  touched.  The  blind  man 
gets  sympathy  when  he  is  not  trying  to 
sell  a  mattress  or  a  broom.  Let  bim  try 
to  sell  something.  Because  he  is,  blind 
the  customer  will  expect  a  price  lower 
than  he  obtains  dsewhere  and  haggle 
until  he  gets  it.  This  statement  is  uni- 
versally made  by  the  blind  shopkeepers. 

For  this  reason  he  is  a  lucky  blind 
shopkeeper  who,  when  the  week  is  ended, 
finds  that  he  has  cleared  $7  or  $S  over 
and  above  expenses. 

The  most  highly  paid  among  the  blind 
are  the  piano  tuners  and  the  musicians. 
These  men,  who  call  their  highly  sensi- 
tive ears  to  the  aid  of  their  skillful  fing- 
ers, make  all  the  way  from  $45  to  $150 
a  month.  The  larger  figure  represents 
money  largely  earned  by  means  of  piano 
and  violin  classes.  The  piano  tuners  al- 
most invariably  conduct  several  clns«es. 

The  broom  and  brush  maker  receives 
the  lowest  returns  for  his  labor,  l ■  re- 
quently  he  makes  not  more  than  $3  a 
week.  His  average  is  $5.  Time  was 
when  the  small  broom  maker  could  earn 
$10  a  week.  Now  the  big  factories  have 
up-to-date  machinery  which  the  blind 
man,  working  alone,  can  not  afford,  and 
so  he  is  slowly  being  driven  out  of  the 
business.  Gradually  he  is  drifting  into 
paper  selling  or  mattress  making. 
THE   BLIND    AS   PENSIONERS. 

New  York  is  the  only  city  in  this 
country  that  encourages  its  blind  to  be 
self-supporting.  To  every  sightless  man 
and  woman  who  earn  a  living,  the  city 
each  year  makes  a  gift  of  $50  in  gold. 
This  money  is  used  generally  to  clear 
off  any  indebtedness  that  a  blind  person 
may  have  incurred,  and  in  this  way  gives 
him  a  clear  start  on  a  new  fiscal  year. 

This  custom  has  held  in  the  metrop- 
olis for  over  fifty  years.  The  man  who 
decides  on  the  blind  who  are  entitled  to 
secure  annuities  is  S.  Jerome  Bettman. 
He  is  known  by  every  blind  person  on 
the  island  of  Manhattan.  For  eighteen 
years  he  has  been  investigating  their 
eases  and  invariably  winning  their  es- 
teem. It  is  he  who  every  year  distrib- 
utes the  annuities. 

But  New  York,  despite  this  pension 
system  and  care  of  the  blind  when  they 
fall  ill,  has  found  that  no  inducement 
can  get  the  men  and  women,  stricken 
blind  in  their  majority,  interested  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  This  is  the  experience 
elsewhere. 

While  these  persons  realize  their  de- 
pendent position  and  know  that,  unless 
they  have  relatives  who  will  support 
them,  their  inevitable  end  is  the  alms- 
house, they  seem,  to  be  unahle  to  culti- 
vate the  senses  of  touch  and  sound  to 
the  point  where  they  can  tie  put  to  com- 
mercial profit.  Many;  try,  but  after  a 
few  months  give  up  in  despair  and  re- 
quest to  be  taken  to  the  almshouse. 

It  takes  years  of  training  in  an  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  to  fit  the  inmates 
for  bread  winners  in  the  trades  that  re- 
quire expert  use  of  the  senses  of  touch 
and  hearing.  Nowadays  no  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  any 
other  callings,  for  long  experience  has 
shown  that  time  thus  spent  was  thrown 
away.  The  blind  themselves  recognize 
that  they  are  of  no  monetary  value  iu 
an  occupation  where  sight  is  absolutely 
necessary,  "but  in  the  other  trades  we 
can  hold  up  our  end  with  the  best  of 
sieUted  men,"  and  they  can.  A  - 
biuul  mattress  maker  turns  out  as  many 
mattresses  in  a  day  as  an  expert  mat- 
tress maker  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
senses.  ,  ,,,  , 
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SUBORN  PRISON 


SENTENCE  NOT  TO  EXCEED  3 

YEARS  AND  6  MONTHS  AND 

NOT  LESS  THAN  ONE 

YEAR. 


A  PITIFUL  SCENE 

JUSTICE       KEJVEFICK       EXPRESSED 
SYMPATHY    FOR     THE     CONDI- 
TION   OF    THE    PRISONER, 
WHO    PLEADED    HIS 
OWN   CASE. 


From  Yesterday's  Late  Editions. 
James  H.  Jones,  the  blind  colored 
man,  who  assaulted  an  old  man  at  the 
County  House  last  August  and  beat 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  ten  days 
later,  was  sentenced  by  Justice  Kene- 
flck  in  Criminal  Term  of  Supreme  Court 
this  morning-  to  Auburn  prison  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years  and  six 
months  and  not  less  than  one  year. 

Jones  had  previously  pleaded   guilty 
to  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree. 
On   being  arraigned    this   morning   the 
prisoner    said    that    he    was    36    years 
old,  that  he  was  born  in  East  "Virginia,  I 
was  a  peddler  by  occupation,   couldn't 
read  or-  write,  and  "attended  all  church- 
es.     He  had   been   arrested  for   several 
petty    offences    before    but    had    never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime. 
Assistant  District  Attorney     Ticknor 
i  told  the  court  the  circumstances  of  the  ] 
crime.    There   was    an   old   man,    about 
<o  years  old,  he  said,  who  was  an  in- 
mate  of   the   Almshouse   and   who   had 
charge    of    the    lights.    His    name    was 
John   Weddle.       On   August  12th     last 
Meddle  was  in   the   toilet  room,  when 
the    prisoner    came    in.    The    old    man 
said  to  Jones,   "keep  out  of  my  way" 
'The    remark    angered    the    blind    man 
and    he   set   upon   Weddle,    threw   him 
to    the    floor    and    beat    him    severely 
with    his    fist.    Two    old .  men    tried    to 
pull  the  defendant  off,  but  before  doing 
so  Jones  had  beaten  the  old  man  into 
a  state  of  unconsciousness  and  bit  him 
n  the  wrist.  The  injured  man  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  blood  poisoning 
set  in  and  he  died  on  August  22nd,  ten 
days  later.  In  the  meantime  Jones  had 
been  arrested,   charged  with  assault  in 
the   third  degree  and  sentenced  to  the 
Penitentiary  for  ten  days.  On  the  day 
that  Jones  was  released  Weddle  died 

Attorney  John  T.  Ryan  made  a  plea 
for  mercy  in  behalf  of  the  blind  man. 
He  said  that  the  prisoner  was  of  a 
simple  mind  and  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  a  peaceably  disposed  and  mild 
mannered  person.  Had  the  deceased 
been  a  younger  person  the  attorney 
thought  that  the  assault  would  not 
have  pi-oved  fatal. 

In  answer  to  questions  asked  by  Jus- 
tice Kenefick,  Jones  said  that  he  had 
been  blind  for  about  two  years  and 
that  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Almshouse  for  about  four  months.  He 
said  that  he  had  acted  in  self-defence 
"Am  no  man  to  fight,"  said  Jijfies, 
"an'  ah  never  was.  Ah  never  did  it 
when  Ah  could  see  an'  Ah  am  not  the 
man  to  begin  now.  Ah  venture  to  say 
If  Ah  knew  dat  man's  age  Ah  wouldn't, 
have  struck  him.  Dat's  de  only  tSng 
Ah  worry  bout  now.  Ef  he  beat'  de 
life  outen  me  Ah  wouldn't  a  hit  him." 
"Well,  Jones,  "said  Kenefick,  "your 
assault  accomplished  this  man's  death. 
The  court  has  symathy  for  your  con- 
dition, but  some  punishment  must  be 
imposed."  The  prisoner  was  then  sen- 
tenced for  the  term  stated  above. 


iwpu'p  VIRGINIA  TABLET,  OCTOBER  11,  1902. 

The  results  of  its  grave   deliberations   on 
the  question  may  be  stated  without  much 


The  inter-national  Congress 


With    excellent    taste   and    judgment; 
Mr.  Putnam,  Librarian  of   Congress,    de- 
sibilated  Miss  Etta  Joselyn  Giffin,  manag- 
er of  the  Reading  Room  for  the  blind    ;,t 
the  great  library,  to  represent  the  country 
at  the  inter-national  congress  in    the    in- 
terest of  the  blind  at  Brussels  last  August. 
Miss  Griffin  is  again  at  her  desk,    with    a 
fuller  life  to  give  to  the  work    of    which 
she  has  grown    so    fond,    and    a    broader 
horizon  from  which    to    contemplate    the 
field.     She  seems  to  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  examining  and   compar- 
ing   different    systems  while  abroad,    and 
comes  home  with  the  deepest    conviction 
that  we  have  little  to  learn  from    Europe 
about    a    matter   in    which,    though    she 
took  the    lead    in    the    inception    of    the 
work  f,.r  the  blind,    she    has    long    since 
been    outstripped    by    a  more    aggressive 
benevolence,  guided  by  a  vastly"supefi  or 
ingenuity  in  giving  it  effect.  I 

She  says,  in  a  private    letter    which    is  | 
the  basis  of  some  of   the    matter    of    this  I 
article,  that  Mr.  Stockman,  the  president  I 
of  the  congress  is  a  big-hearted  man    and 
goad;  but  that    he    had    never    seen    the 
New  York  Point,  and  desired  her  to  send 
him  an  alphabet  of  that  system.      Surely, 
the  dear  man  shall  see  our  N".  Y.    Points 
i  and    anything    else     American     that     he 
would  like  to  see;  but,    alasl    it    will    do 
no  good.      It  will    take    a    generation    or 
two  for   the    points    to    work    their    wav 
through     the    conservatism    of     the     old 
world,  sharp  as  they  are  or  may   be.     Be- 
cause they  started  with  the  old  Braille    a 
century  more  or  less  ago,    they    must    go 
on  with  that  and  be  satisfied  for  all    time 
to  come.      They  do  not  even  recognize  the 
superiority    of    the    American    variety  of 
that  character  over  the  old  Braille,  much 
less  will  they  ever  recognize  and  innova- 
tion   so  radical  as  that  of  system   that    is 
not  their   own    by    hereditary    succession 
for   generations.     It    is   surprising     that 
Dr.  Campbell  should  have  serious^  '  ask- 
ed his  countrymen  last  spring  to  unite   in  I 
an  effort  to  find  some  means  of  uniformi-  | 
ty   in    the   systems   of   printing   f„r  ,h„  I 
blind.     He  knows  the  good  people  of  his  ' 
adoption  too  well,  and  ought  to    remem- 
ber us  too  well,  to  imagine  that  we  cuuld 
ever  come  together  or  a  question  that  in- 
volved any    different    of  opinion.      We 
could    easily     be    persauded     to     accept 
something  better;  but  Euope,  never. 

There  was  no  American  exhibit  at    the 
congress.     That  is  a   surprise     consider- 
ing the  great  fondness  of   Americans  for 
the   spending   of   good    money    in    such 
shows;  but  all  the  same,  there   was  none 
and  I  venture    to   surmise    that    nothing 
was   lost   by    the     abstention    for    once° 
That  18  the    wrong    quarter  in    which   to 
.ook  for  the  elements  of  progress,  especi- 
ally in   the    matters    that     relate    to   the 
education  of  the  blind.     If  Dr.  Fraser  of 
Halifax  could  say  so    in    his   last   report, 
let  no  one  charge  me    with    presumption 
in  saying  so,  with  all  the  facts  before  us 
The  next  congress  on  the    subject    will 
convence  two  years  at    Rome.    Cairo,    or 
Berlin  ;  and  the  question  set  for    its    con 
sideratiou,     is    a    uniform    dot    system. 


risk  of  overthrow,  even  at  this  distance 
in  advance.  Mr.  Masea.ro  of  Lisbon  is 
pressing  for  the  adoption  of  his  system 
of  dots,  a  modifiatioa  of  the  old  Braille, 
or  1  should  say  the  French  Braille. 
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A  Visit  to  the  School  for  the  Blind. 


Shortly  after  reaching  home  in  June  I  went  to  Batavia  to 
spend  some  days  with  a  friend,  and  while  there  we  visited  the 
school  for  the  blind.  It  was  very  interesting  indeed  to  watch 
the  girls  at  their  work.  One  girl  was  crocheting  a  shawl  and 
another  was  doing  some  fine  tucking  on  the  sewing-machine, 
but  neither  could  see.  The  girl  who  showed  us  around  was 
totally  blind,  yet  she  took  us  all  about  the  building,  upstairs 
and  down,  over  to  the  gymnasium  and  all  around,  with  the 
ease  of  a  person  who  had  two  good  eyes.  She  did  not  have 
to  feel  about  to  find  out  where  she  was  or  in  what  direction  to 
go,  but  walked  just  as  if  she  could  see.  In  the  gymnasium  the 
children  played  as  freely  as  seeing  children.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  light-hearted  and  happy  they  were.  In  one  room  some 
boys  were  at  work.  One  little  boy  was  making  a  basket  and 
when  he  had  finished  it  I  bought  it.  He  said  it  was  his  first 
piece  of  basket  work  and  he  was  quite  proud  of  it  as  he  had 
reason  to  be,  for  it  was  nicely  done.  They  were  all  very  kind 
and  considerate  of  one  another's  comfort  and  convenience.  I 
was  most  interested  in  watching  the  pupils  write  and  read,  which 
ithey  did  very  skilfully. 

In  one  classroom  a  teacher  was  showing  a  little  girl  how  to 
write.  She  had  a  square  wooden  frame  with  wires  strung  across, 
underneath  which  was  a  paper.  The  little  girl  had  an  instrument 
with  a  sharp  point  and  as  she  followed  the  wires  she  pricked  the 
paper.  The  dots  so  made  seemed  very  strange  to  me  but  all  had  a 
meaning.  They  were  arranged  in  groups  and  each  group  repre- 
sented ,a  different  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  pupils  soon  learn  to 
read  and  write  in  this  way  with  great  swiftness.  In  reading  they 
pass  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  across  these  raised  dots  and 
read  with  the  readiness  and  skill  of  persons  who  can  see  printed 
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NEEDS  OF ADULT BLi 


Efforts  for  Establishment 
of  Industrial  Shop. 

J.  Newton  Breed  Working  to  Relieve 
Condition  of  Unfortunate. 


Hopes 


to  Secure  Great  Benefit  for 
2000  People  in  This  State. 


A  circular  which  has  recently  been  Is- 
eyed  by  the  committee  on  ethics  of  the 
Woman's  Kducational  and  Industrial 
union  sets  forth  the  need  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Industrial  shop  within 
the  state  where  those  persons  who  have 
been  stricken  blind  after  they  are  21 
years  of  age  can  be  taught  some  sort 
of  vocation  by  means  of  which  they  can 
earn  their  own  living. 


It  is  Intended  to  have  the  course  in 
manual  training  supplemented  by  a  lit- 
erary education  that  shall  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  sightless  to  read  in  the 
raised  type. 

The  circular  has  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  J.  Newton  Breed,  a 
blind  man,  who  has  devoted  himself, 
during  the  period  of  his  own  sightless- 
ness, to  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind  of 
Massachusetts, 

The  facts  with  whloh  Mr  Breed  has 
furnished  the  committee  reveal  that  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts 1b,  In  most  oases,  a  state  that  is 
Ifrcatly  to  be  deplored. 

There  are  S000  persons  In  Massachu- 
setts who  are  blind.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  number  have  lost  their 
sight  after  they  are  21  years  of  age. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  adult 
sightless  belong  to  the  working  class. 
Either  as  the  result  of  accident  or  of 
disease  they  have  been  forced  into  the 
ranks  of  the  blind. 

Deprived  by  circumstances,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  of  their  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  self-supporting  members  of  the 
community  find  themselves  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  becoming  inmates  cith- 
er of  the  poorhouse  or  else  of  the  in- 
sane asylum. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  the  blind  say  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  lift  thm  out  of  the  habitual 
melancholy  into  which  they  are  too  apt 
to  face  is  employment. 

The  pamphlet  further  states  that  the 
legislature  makes  no  adequate  provision 
for  the  blind  who  are  over  19  years  of 
age.  This  Is  the  limit  when  they  can 
be  admitted  as  pupils  to  the  Perkins'  in- 
stitute at  South  Boston. 
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Sometimes  blind  persons  are  sent  from 
Massachusetts  to  tho  Industrial  school 
at  Hurtford,  Conn,  which  1»  a  finely 
equipped  institution  of  this  chars 
Then  there  is  the  system  of  teaching  the 
blind  such  Industries  as  they  can  li 
at  homo  This  method  Is  conducted  by 
Massachusetts,  but  as  the  appropriation 
la  a  small  one,  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  are  reached. 

Another  drawback  to  this  system  is 
that  It  can  furnish  (facilities  for  teach- 
ing only  a  few  employments  when  the 
workshop  must  needs  be  the  home.  But 
even  with  the  curtailments  that  are  un- 
avoidable this  has  been  a  fruitful  means 
of  reaching  the  blind.  It  was  due  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Mr  Breed  in  ap- 
pearing before  a  legislative  committee 
that  this  mode  of  relief  was  secured. 

Mr  Breed's  work  among  the  blind  has 
made  him  familiar  with  their  needs. 
From  his  own  experience,  he  under- 
stands Just  what  a  boon  an  Industrial 
shop  would  bo  to  this  claes  of  people. 
At  the  age  of  C6  ho  lost  his  sight  by  a 
premature  blast  which  occurred  In  one 
of  the  North  Carolina  quarries.  All  of 
his  life  he  had  been  active,  having 
served,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  pe- 
riod, when  he  was  turnkey  at  the 
Charlestown  state  prison,  all  through 
the  civil  war  on  the  union  side. 

After  Mr  Breed  became  blind  he  went 
to  New  Brunswick  to  stay  with  his 
daughter.  It  was  during  the  time  that 
he  was  visiting  in  the  provinces  that  he 
learned  to  read  the  raised  type.  Having 
mastered  the  art  of  reading,  Mr  Breed 
believed  that  he  might  be  able  to  aid, 
In  different  ways,  those  who  had, been 
rendered  as  unfortunate  as  himself. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  he  lost  his 
sight.  During  that  time  he  has  taught 
many  blind  persons  to  read,  besides  ren- 
dering individual  service  in  other  ways. 

But  his  most  Important  work  has  ueen 
wrought  by  other  means  than  the  one 
described.  It  was  mainly  through  his 
efforts  that  Miss  Moon,  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Dr  Moon,  the  Inventor 
of  the  type  which  bears  his  name,  was 
induced  to  visit  Bo3ton  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  the  public  in  the  home 
teaching  methods  that  are  so  much  in 
vogue  in  other  countries.  Little  was 
accomplished,  however,  at  that  time  for 
the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts,  it  be- 
ing reserved  for  Mr  Breed  himself  to  be 
the  one  who  should  become  the  founder 
of  such  a  system  in  this  state. 

He  also  has  rendered  much  assistance 
to  Mr  Frank  A.  Hill  of  the  state  board 
of  education  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
valuable  information  as  regards  the  con 
Nation  of  the  adult  blind  In  this  and 
ofhgr  countries. 
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SIR  JOHN  HIBBEIIT  AND  OLD  AGE 

PENSIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE   NOP'. 
WESTERN     PQOR-LAVJ 

FtIteI  ■ 

Mr.   W.   R.   Gasla'ng,   < 

: 
ijl  i d d    person?    ic    Ft 

■sedtb  rough  port  their  j 

affliction.    He  could  -  state  the  i 

number  driven  bv   wai  on  the 

streets.       He     did     not     think     the     ■ 
arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
were  at  all  satisfactory,     It  was  quite  patent 
to  everyone  interested  in  the  blind  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  becon 
porting  at  the  age  of  16,  but  after  thi 
the  act  of  1893  made  no  provision  for  tbem. 
it    ihey  were   thrown     back     upon  the 
guardians  or  private  charity  to  continue  the 
should  be  done    by     tho  State. 
3  who  had  become  blind  in  early 
life,  which  had  been  deal;  with  by  the  school 
authori  :'-l  P^r- 

sons  1-  '    sn  -1  and  ."' 

and  other  causes,  and  but  few 
tioii>-      gave      industrial      training    to    such 
persons.        "  id      person      properly 

educated      and      trained      was      a 
_.n       10      the      nation.      and    '.be    amount 
spent    upon  amine      would 

Me  results.    It  - 
aim  ot  all"well-u 
the  day   when  every  blind  person  should  re- 
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ecive  proper  training.  Ill  Liverpool  there. 
Kerf  upwards  of  800  Wind  persons.  The  local  I 
v/ork.-'ijop,  one  of  the  hest  of  its  kind.  i\  as 
o.ily  able  to  provide  employment  for  about  126  i 
persons,  and  the  percentage  was  high  com- ; 
pAred  to  other  towns.  Did  not  this  conclu- 
sively show  that  after  a  century  of  voluntary 
effnrl,  for  the  blind,  voluntary  charity  was 
almost  a  complete  failure  for  all  practical 
■purposes  for  the  permanent  and  material 
welfare  of  the  dependent  blind?  He  urged 
the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  department:  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dependent 
blind  by  the  erection  of  national  and  muni- 
cipal workshops  throughout  the  country,  and 
tae  subsidising  and  inspection  of  existing 
institutions  of  the  kind.  He  also  advised  the' 
establishment  of  technical  schools  for  the; 
capable  blind,  who  could  be  mads  self-sup- 
porting, and  for  the  incapable,  ageel,  and| 
infirm,  maintenance  by  adequate  pensions. 

Mr.  .Tenner-Fust  believed  the  education  of, 
the  blind  should  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  new  education  bill,  if  it  passed  into  law. 

Mr.  H.  I1.  Cleaver  (clerk  to  the  Went  Derby, 
Gatardians)  stated  that  in  Liverpool  blind 
ehidren  were  sent,  to  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  the  Guardians  found  no  difficulty  in  deal-! 
ins  with  any  blind  cases  coming  before  them. 
He  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  State  inter- 
ice. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Gasking  for  his 
paper,  but  remarked  that  the  question  was! 
really  much  more  complicated  than  ho 
showed.  The  question  was  one  that  was: 
worthy  of  the  libera]  consideration  of  the; 
boards  of  guardians,  and  perhaps  might  best1 
be  dealt  with  by  concerted  action  of  philan- 
thropists, the  poor-law  guardians,  and  the 
tional  authorities. 
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THE    BLIND    ACTOR, 

^  Many  of  our  readers  that  recollect 
the  "  Two  Orphans  "  of  the  old  Olym- 
pio  days  will  recollect  the  swarthy 
Jacques,  who  was  impersonated  by  the 
handsome  and  gifted  William  Rignold; 
also  his  Gouget  in  "Drink,"  and 
other  creations  in  "  A  Run  of  Luck," 
"  The  World,"  "  Held  by  the  Enemy," 
and  other  well-known  plays.  We  re- 
gret to  learn  from  "  The  Era "  that 
William.  Rignold  is  suffering  from  per- 
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HS.  WILLIAM  BIGNOLD. 
haps  the  greatest  affliction  that  can 
befall  a  man.  He  has  totally  lost  his 
sight.  Sir  Anderson  Critchett,  the 
eminent  oculist,  who  has  paid  great 
attention  to  his  patient,  gives  no  hope 
of  him  recovering  the  use  of  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Rignold  was  born  in  1836  at 
Leicester,  but  the  traditions  of  his 
family  settle  round  Birmingham.  In 
the  old  church  of  King's  Norton  there 
lie  generations  of  Rignolds.  It  is  not 
very  long  ago  that  "  The  Era " 
chronicled  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rignold, 
the  mother  of  George  Rignold,  Wil- 
liam Rignold,  Susan  Rignold,  and  the 
aunt  of  Lionel  Rignold.  A  subscrip- 
tion list  has  been  opened,  and  among 
the  subscribers  occur  the  following 
names:— Sir  Henry  Irving,  .£21;  Ed- 
ward Ledger,  .£5  5s.;  Douglas  Cox, 
£5  5s. ;  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  ,£5  5s  ;  H. 
Nioholls,  £5  5s. ;  Louie  Freear,  ,£5  5s. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paget,  £5  5s. ;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole,  .£3  3s. ;  Arthur  Shirley,  .£3  3s. ; 
Miss  E.  S.  Willard,  £3  3s.  A  number 
of  smaller,  but  not  the  less  acceptable, 
sums  have  been  sent  in  by  kind- 
hearted  members  of  the  allied  profes- 
sions. All  subscriptions  should  be  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Edward  Ledger,  the 
honorary  secretary,  49,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  who  will  duly  acknow- 
ledge them  in  the  columns  of  "The 
Era." 
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UP=TO=DATE   LITERATURE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

EDINBURGH    MAN'S    INVENTION. 

REVOLUTION   IN   BRAILLE  PRINTING. 

Ab  was  briefly  intimated  in  these  columns  some 
days  ago,  an  Edinburgh  gentleman  has  discovered 
how  an  improvement  can  be  made  on  the  Braille 
Bystem  of  printing  for  the  blind,  which  will  lessen 
the  coat.  So  much  in  fact  will  the  cost  of  printing 
be  reduced  that  it  is  proposed  to  issue  weekly  a 
newspaper  of  twenty  pages  for  the  blind.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  improved  6ystem  is  Mr  J.  W.  M'Laren, 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  M'Laren  & 
Company,  St  Giles  Street,  and  he  has  given  us ! 
some  derails  of  his  important  invention.  Mr 
M'Laren  prefaced  his  account  to  our  representative 
with  a  brief  history  of  blind  tuition.  The  first 
institution  we  read  of  dates  back  to  1260,  when  it' 
is  recorded  that  an  hospital  was  founded  by  St  Louis, 
at  Paris,  for  crusaders  who  had  lost  their  eyesight 
to  Egypt. 
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STB   J.    W.    M'LAREN. 

No  attempt  was,  however,  made  to  educate  the 
inmates,  and  the  credit  of  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  educate  the  blind  belongs  to  Valentin  Hauy,  of 
Paris,  who  in  1784  started  a  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
being  established  in  all  civilised  countries.  The 
publication  of  M.  jHauy"s  system  of  printing  in 
raised  characters  creased  an  immense  sensation,  and, 
naturally,  the  key-note  having  been  struck,  numbers 
of  gentlemen  invented  systems  which,  while  not  a 
copy  of  Hauy's,  had  at  least  some  resemblance  to 
it.  One  system  which  achieved  a  certain  measure 
of  popularity,  had  for  its  inventor,  Dr  Moon,  of 
Brighton.  For  a  considerable  time  numbers  of 
blind  people  had  their  days  and  hours  brightened 
by  being  able  to  read  with  the  aid  of  this  system, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  Braille  method  of  print- 
ing, the  admirers  of  the  Moon  system  transferred 
their  affections  to  the  new  printing,  and  now  the 
practice  of  reading  by  Moon's  system  is  all  but 
extinct. 

ADVENT    OF    THE     BRAILLE    SYSTEM. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  intelligent  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
earnestly  protested  against  the  use  of  the  various 
line  types,  and  in  a  short  time  the  question  resolved 
itself  into  a  battle  betwen  the  dot  and  line  system. 
It  was  then  that  the  greatness  of  Braille's  invention 
was  recognised.  Louis  Braille  was  born  at  a 
village  called  Couporay,  about  twenty-three  miles 
from  Paris.  Through  an  accident  be  became  blind 
when  three  years  of  age,  and  after  spending  some 
years  as  a  pupil  of  the  Institution  Nationale  des 
Jeunes   Aveugles    at   Paris,    he   was   elected   a  pro- 


f«;sor  of  thai,  institution  in  U£4b.  uotb  as  pupil 
and  professor  he  srx  nt  his  leisure  endeavouring  to 
invent  a  system  which  the  blind  could  not  only  read, 
but  write  in  relief.  After  examining  all  sj 
he  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  oiw  best  fitted 
to  reading  anil  writing  wm  M.  Barbior's.  Barbier's 
System  contaim'd  six  points,  but  as  it  was  too  long 
vertically  to  be  covered  with  the  finger.  Brail le 
worked  upon  it  until  ho  had  devised  the  simple  and 
beautiful  system  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  schools  of  the. 
United  Kingdom.  In  order  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  printing  process  it  is  first  necessary  to 
know  what  the  Braille  system  really  is,  and  pro- 
bably the  best  way  to  explain  will  be  to  give  a,  repro- 
duction of  the  alphabet  as  follows:  — 
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"  Have  no  improvement*  been  attempted  or  made 
on    i  his    laliorious    prsoo 

"Oh,   yes,"    replied   Mr  M'Laren.       "In 
institution*     they     use    what   is  called   st-ereotvping 
machines,    but    they    have    not    materially    affected 
the    heavy  cost,  of    producing  blind   books,    nor  one 
whit    accelerated    the    speiid.        As    yo"    know,    (he 
paper  at  present  used  requires  to  be  a  specially  pre- 
pared cartridge  of  exception*!  strength,   and  has   to' 
Iks    thoroughly   damped.        After    receiving    tb<-    im- 
pression each  sheet  has  to  be  laid  out  and  carefully 
dried.     By  my  method  all  this  has  been  done  away 
with." 

"  You   have   had   many  letters  of   encouragement 
and  offers  of  support ':" 

"Tea,       it      is      touching      to    read     the    lctteri 
that      come      with     every    pon     from    appre- 
blind         persons         all        over        the  Kingdom. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Hardman  Street  Insti- 
tution, Liverpool,  f  >>ad  a  letter  wishing  nv 
success  in  the  undertaking,  and  a  lady  from  Parif 
has  offered  a-s.sista.nce.  A  book  of  hymn  tunes,  and 
Valse,  Caprice  by  Schariventra  has  also  on 
hand  for  printing.  My  aim  and  ambition  is  that 
every  blind  person  in  the  Kingdom  who  reads 
BraUle  may  have  a  library  of  books  in  rheiir  own 
home,  without  having  to  apply  to  the  public  or 
lending  libraries.  My  scheme  of  shilling  and  six- 
penny reprints  ought  to  accomplish  this,  and  have 
a  fjw-reacbiag  effect  for  good.  In  shon,  the  blind, 
if  thoy  feel  inclined,  will  he  in  a  portion  to  enjov 
the  reading  of  all  current  literature  as  well  as  the 
person  blessed  with  sight." 
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LABORIOUS    'COPY  SETTING." 

Tne  large  dots  represent  the  raised  points  of  the 
Braille  letters,  the  small  simply  serve  to  indicate 
iheir  position  in  the  group  of  six,  variations  upon 
which  form  the  alphabet.  In  addition  to  the  letters, 
numerous  additional  signs  are  used  for  contractions. 
The  "  setting  "  of  the  "  copy  "  is  a  long  and  laborious 
process.  At  a  board  the  workman  sits  with  a  large 
strong  frame  before  him,  and  after  reading  a  few 
word,s  of  the  copy  the  workman  commences  to 
inscribe  them  on  the  brass  plates.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a  strong  style,  the  point  of  which  is  made 
of  steel,  and  his  right  hand  grasps  a  hammer.  With 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  close  to  the  point  of  the 
style,  the  operator  feels  the  little  oblong  holes  in  the 
frame,  and,  knowing  that,  corresponding  to  each 
hole  there  are  six  little  indentations  in  the  bed 
below,  between  which  and  his  style  is  fixed  the 
double  sheet  of  brass,  he  strikes,  and  from  the  flat 
sheet  of  brass  a  little  rounded  point  is  thrown  into 
the  indentation  in  the  bed. 

The  process  is  repeated  until  his  page  is  complete. 
The  adjusting  gear  of  the  frame  and  board  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  when  one  line  has  been  set  and 
another  line  commenced,  a  space  is  always  left,  sc 
that  when  the  page  is  finished  blank  lines  and  linej 
of  type  alternate.  The  reason  for  leaving  thes<j 
spaces  is  to  utilise  them  on  the  reverse  side  so  tha 
printing  may  be  done  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,1 
The  printing  process  is  a  simple  operation.  A  sheet 
of  paper  is  inserted  between  the  two  sheets  of  brass ; 
passed  through  the  litho  press,  and  when  taken  oui 
is  found  to  have  been  nicely  printed.  The  prooes! 
becomes  even  more  costly  when  one  takei 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  papei 
used  for  printing  must  be  speciallj 
prepared,  damped,  and  when  at  length  printed,  haf 
to  be  dried  by  another  precess. 

MR  M'LAREN'S  INVENTION. 
Mr  M'Laren's  invention  does  away  with  all  that 
Some  thirteen  years  ago  he  read  an  article  or 
Braille  printing,  and  it  occurred  to  him  then  thai 
something  should  be  done  in  order  to  get  a  speedier 
method  of  printing  the  books  at  a  much  reduced 
cost.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  much  of  his 
spare  time  to  following  up  his  idea.  The  result  Iras 
now  justified  his  persistence,  for  some  few  monl 
ago  he  perfected  his  invention  and  had  it  patented 
Mr  M'Laren  claims  for  his  invention  that  it  will 
revolutionise  the  printing  of  books  for  the  blind 
in  a  manner  comparable  only  to  the  difference 
between  the  printing  of  Caxton's  press  and  th^ 
speedy  printing  of  the  present  day.  The  present 
laborious  and  costly  punching  of  brass  plates  is 
entirely  superseded.  The  time  and  cost  expended1 
on  this,  the  equivalent  of  composition  work,  is  bjl 
his  method  reduced  to  less  than  three-quarters  ol 
which  has  existed  up  till  now.  while  mistakes  it 
setting  and  authors'  corrections  can  be  effected  in 
an  instant,  a  matter  impossible  in  the  elder  system. 
The  most  important  effect  of  the  invention,  however,! 


TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  30,  1902. 

THE   EDUCATION  "OF   BLIND   CHILDREN. 
The  chairman  of  the  Defective  Children  Com- 
mittee submitted  a   report  on    I  m   of 
providing  means  of  education  for  the  blind  chil- 
dren   who    v.ill    be    leaving    the    Bristol    Blind 
Asylum  in  December,  1903,  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  a.sylum  managers  to  confine  the  instruc- 
1  tion  in  that  institution  to  those  over  16  years  of 
is   mat  ine  speed  of  printing  is  accelerated     to     a  ?>ge-     betters  were  also  submitted  from   School 
wonderfud  degree  by  Mr  M'Laren's  method      That  J:it>ards  who  hav0  d?>"  classes  for  blind  children, 

giving  various  particulars  witu  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  classes.  After  carefully  consider- 
ing the  matter,  the  committee  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  principle  o!  a  o'ay  class 
or  day  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
children  of  the  city.  As  the  matter  v.ill  come  to 
the  board  in  view  of  a  letter  from  Hie  Board  of 
Education,  the  committee  as.ked  that  the  whole 


is  to  say,  for  every  perfected  sheet  turned  out'  by, 
the  older  method,  the  new  process  will  turn  out 
64,000  copies,  and  this  with  an  infinitely  more 
regular  result 

Mr  M'Laren's  contention  that  the  cost  of  books 
and  magazines  printed  by  this  process  will  be  much 
less  is  easily  verified.    At  the  Dresent  moment  the 

w'henn^flZlne-,/0r  *w  bHnd,  cost9   °?e     e£™ng-   ^estiJr&ref«red"iSainto"them 
vynen  we  consider  that  people,  even  in  well-to-do  1     m:-  Tmirvocv,,    r_ ;,.„  n.. 


circumstances,  and  having  the  blessing  of  sight, 
hesitate  to  pay  a  shilling  for  a  magazine,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  blind  of  this  lountry,  who  are, 
88  ?  ru'e"  members  of  the  poorer  classes] 
vr  i/FZr'  W'th  a  great  amount  of  satisfaction  that 
Mr  MTJaren  contemplates  issuing  a  weekly  news- 
paper of  twenty  pages  for  the  blind  at  the  price 
°f  ons  penny?  Already  Mr  M'Laren  has  been 
offered^  a  large  amount  of  support  by  subscribers, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Braille  system 
has  its  supporters  all  over  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Colonies,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large 
held  open  for  a  publication  of  this  character.  M* 
M  Laren  also  intends  to  issue  school  books  These 
books  will  be  a  perfect  God-send  to  children  who 
have  been  blind  from  birth,  for  in  them  will  be 
illustrations  which  will  enable  them  to  form  some 
knowledge  on  the  outlines  of  various  animals.  It 
is  also  his  intention  to  issue  a  cheap  reprint  of 
popular  novels,  in  paper  covers  at  the  price  of  six- 
pence. 

With  regard  to  the  circular  which  Mr  M'Laren 
nas  sent  out  all  over  tie  United  Kingdom,  he  has 
received  letters  from  the  principals  of  various  blind 
schools  and  institutions  stating  that  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  the  specimen  one  which  a 
blind  reader  would  find  perfectly  legible,  although 
only  a  first  proof. 

THE   INVENTOR  INTERVIEWED. 

Mr  M'Laren  admitted  that  his  modus  operandi  was 
one  which  he  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  divulge. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  still  developing  his 
invention.  The  results,  however,  had  exceeded  all 
expectations. 
'"  Do  you  set  up  and  print  from  type?" 
Mr  M'Laren  smiled.  "The  very  question  I  ex- 
pected you  to  put,"  he  replied.  "This  has  been 
asked  me  hundreds  of  times  within  the  last  eight 
days.  No,  there  is  no  type  setting.  Probably  you 
are  cot  aware  that  printing  embossed  books  from 
movable  types  hi.-  always  had  very  indifferent 
results,  and  had  to  be  rejected." 
"What  about  the  interlining  and  interpointing?" 
"  This  wais  a.  rock  which  some  clever  people 
thought  would  strand  me."  said  Mr  M'Laren.  "I 
have  not  been  studying  the  Braille  method  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  without  knowing  every 
detail,  and  more  especially  as  regards  the  saving  of 
space.  With  my  method  I  can  both  interline  and 
interpoint  without  any  difficulty.  So  simple  is  my 
invention  that  a  blind  person,  or  a  girl  with  little  or 
no   knowledge  of   the   Braille   con    manipulate    the 


Miss  TOWNSEND,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  (lie  Blind  Asylum  '-'"mraittee 
had  decided  not  1o  educate  children  under  16 
after1  December,  1003.  That  threw  upon  Ihe 
board  the  responsibility  of  providing  -nine 
method  of  instruction  for  those  children. 
Although  Hie  Blind    Isylura  dei  not  to 

come  into  operation  before  December,  I90S,  they 
had   already  had  two  k-tters  from   the   Board  of 
Education  "  nskiug    to    be    informed 
School  Board  intended  to  do.  and  toe  cnmiaitt?' 
had    two    things   to   consider— first,    '-her 
would  be  right  and  necessary  to  provide  an 
tution  tor  these  children,  or  whether  day  • 
would,  be  sufficient.     She  ^puld  iike  to  i 
the  board  that  years  ago,  before  the  Act  t 
made   it   compulsory   for   blind    children    to   be 
educated,  there  was  for  some  tune  a  blind 
belonging  to  the  School  Bo: 

but  it  proved  a.  failure.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  attendance  was 
made  compulsory.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  principle  of  day  classes  lor  blind  chil- 
dren should  be  adopted  by  the  School  tjard, 
and  that  thev  should  decide  on  i_  work- 

in"  afterwards.     Thev  had  made  a  great  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  manner  in  which  day  classes 
were  worked  in  other  towns,  and  they  fouud  that 
where   they    had    those   classes    they    were   con- 
sidered satisfactory.    There,  however,  was 
ferec.ee  of  opinion,  and  inspectors  and  a 
many  exnerts  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that 
institutions  were  better.    She  wisned  to  'mnress 
upon  the  board  that  though  they  recommended 
starting  day  classes,  they  might  belore  1903  find 
thai  it  was ^n  almost  unworkable  thing.  Ik 
of  the  children  living  in  such  scattered   areas. 
The  committee  would  therefore  reserve  " }oem- 
selves  the  right  to  recommend  the  othei  course 
if  thev  thought  fit. 
In  answer  to  a  question.  ..,,„_ 

Miss  TOWNSEND  said  there  were  20  children 
thev  would  have  to  educate 

j£r_    CUNNINGTON    spoke   m   favour 
institution,.  .        , 

Mr   J.  COOLE  also  agreed  with  tl 
The  K-v    T    C.  CHAPMAN  said  the  question 
of  expense  was  not  the   only  one   involved  to 
sending  the  children  to  day  classes,     ftey  woojd 
have  the  opportunity  of  me  j  ol  her ^chil- 

dren, and  it  would  make  t  ^r- 

The  report  of  the  committee    -  ea. 
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TUESDAY    SEPTEMBER ._  30 
P00K-LAW    CONFERENCE    AND 
STATE  AID  POR  THE  BLIND. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    LIVERPOOL    MERCURY. 

g;r in  your  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

above  conference,  Mr.  H.  Cleave^  clerk  to  the 
West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians,  in  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  upon  the  reading  of  the 
paper  given  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Gasking,  dealing  with 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  blind 
and  the  need  there  now  exists  for  State  aid  for  j 
this  afflicted  class  of  the  community,  the  former  ] 
gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said—"  In  so  far 
as  his  Board  were  concerned  there  was  no  need 
for  State  interference."      Now,  whilst  express- 
ing   general    satisfaction    at   the   humane    and 
kindly  treatment  meted  out  to  all  blind  persons 
by  the  West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians,  together 
with  their  genial  clerk,  I  would  beg  to  ask  if 
he  or  they  can  say  how  many  of  the  number  of 
blind  persons  for  whose  education  and  industrial 
training   the  Board  have    paid  are    now    em- 
ployed at  useful  trades,  and  where.      It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  blind 
inmates  of  the  Union  have  been  taught  a  trade, 
and  why  they  do  not  follow  the  same. 

T.  H.  D. 

/  V 


'or> 


/ 
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HUDDERSFIKIjD  and  district 

BUND  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL      MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  sooiety  for  assisting 
the  adult  blind  of  Huddersfield  and  neighbourhood 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Parochial  Hall, 
Hnddersfield.  The  vicar  of  Huddersfield  (the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  Lowther  Clarke)  occupied  the  chair,  and 
ha  wag  supported  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sykes  (president), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  Watkinson,  and  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Ruddock,  the  hon.  secretary.  Prior  to  the  meeting 
a  tea  was  served  to  the  blind  people. 

The  fortv-fourth  annual  report  of  the  society,  read 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Ruddock), 
stated  :*-t 

>'  Much  h»s  been  done  In  the  society  since  Inst  year, 
and  with   increased  works.    Comes   the  necosMty  of  in- 
creased funds  ;  it   is  for  thane  the   committee  appeal 
most  earnestly  to  all  "ho  will  help  them  in  their  great 
work       The  aim  of  the  society  in  to  tram  and  educate 
the  blind  to  be  self-dependent.       The  School  Board  is 
responsible  for  them  until   they  reach  the    age  of  sin- 
teen      The  names  of  the  Hind  scholars  are  submitted 
to  the  Blind  Society,  and  if  possible  they  are  sent  im- 
mediately to  some  blind  school  or  training  college,  to  he 
trained  as  teachers,  typists,  piano  tuners,  or  in  manual 
work  suob  as  carte  weaving,  basket-making,  mat-making, 
brush-raaking,  &c  ;  when  their  training  is  finished  they 
areoompetent  to  nll'variotis,  posts  sometimes  away  from 
home,    sometimes    returning    to    the    neighbourhood, 
where  employment  can  now  be  given  them  at  the  iooal 
workshops  for  the  Wind — if  the  public  will  guarantee  a 
sufficiency   of  orders  to  justifv  the  work.       The  cora- 
mitfcf*   have  pleasure  in    stating  there    are    now  two 
separate  .-ooms  for  the  blind    men  and    blind   women. 
The  men's  workshop  is  in    Station    Street.   *  ground- 
floor  room    in    the   Estate   Buildings,    kindly   allowed 
tlinm    (rent   free)    by    Major    Beadon.       The    women 
work   in     a     top    mom.     Byram     Arcade,     the     rent 
of     which     is      paid      by     the     Blind      Society.       A 
small   assortment    of   goods    is  always   kept  in    stock 
for  immediate  sale.     The  committee  earnestly  plead  for 
orders;  all  kinds  of  chair-caning  :  mats,  baskets,  steps, 
hampers    and  brushes  can  be  made;  orders,  too,  can  be 
boofced'for  Pi*n0  timing.     The  workshop  is  now  under 
a  sighted  foreman,    who   tests  every   article   before  it 
leaves  the  workshop  so  that  a   high  standard  of  work- 
manship   is    attained.       The  blind  are  paid  a  weekly 
wage,  and  altog-ther    the    workshop  is    now  on  more 
business-like  lines.     Inspection  is  invited,  even  without 
the  intention  of  buying".     A  new  generation  of  blind  iR 

growing  tip may  they   be  an  educated  blind,  trained 

to  use  their  heads  and  hands,  because  thev  cannot  use 
their  eyes,  trained  to  be  independent,  self-supporting, 
»hus  engendering  self-respect,  since  they  will  feel  they 
j  too  are  workers  in  the  community,  their  lives  made 
'  brighter  and  happier  because  of  their  many  added  in- 


terests, and  rtiny  it  be — is  it  not  now — a  disgrace  to  see 
a  hlind  beggar  in  the  streets.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
society's  tlnnncial  year,  the  president  pointed  out  the 
very  serious  fact  that  unless  some  effort  was  made — in 
spite  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  work  held  at  Bryan- 
clifj'e,  in  March,  1901— the  society  at  the  end  of  the  year 
wonid  be  considerably  in  debt,  that  tho  annual  income 
f)"hm  subscriptions  averaged  £30  per  annum,  whereas  the 
expenses  for  training  at  Norwood  alone  amounted  to 
£100.  Her  suggestion  was  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  each  place  of  warship  in  Huddersfield  and 
district  for  a  penny  collection  to  betaken  nt  the  door 
at  each  service  during  one  Sunday  in  the  year.  Letters 
were  accordingly  written  to  the  various  clergy  and 
ministers,  asking  them  thiR  favour,  and  the  committee 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  scheme  has  been 
most  successful,  the  sum  of  £82  7a.  lid.  having  been 
raised  in  response  to  the  appeal,  and  thus  kept,  the 
Blind  Society  out  of  debt.  The  oommittee  are  most 
grateful  to  all  those  who  so  kindly  allowed  and  con- 
tributed towards  the  various  collections,  and  they 
earnestly  hope  the  custom  once  established  may  be 
made  an  annual  one.  The  society's  income  Buffers  this 
year,  innsmuoh  as  the  usual  concert  given  by  the  blind 
children  from  Leeds  could  not  rake  place,  after  all 
arrangements  were  made,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever,  a  loss  of  £8  to  £10.  The  committee  of 
the  Amateur  Operatic  Society,  who  have  so  kindly  sent 
five  guineas  formerly,  have  been  unable  to  do  so  this 
year.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Coronation  Committee 
£5  wa»  assigned  for  a  treat  to  the  blind,  whjch  took 
the  form  of  a  tea  and  entertainment,  held  in  St. 
Peter's  Assembly  Rooms  on  July  11th,  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  After  all  expenses 
were  paid  there  was  a  balance  of  15s.,  which  was  sec 
aside  to  go  towards  the  expenses  of  the  annual  tea 
and  entertainment.  The  committee  beg  to  thank  the 
Public  Library  Committee  for  kindly  subscribing  three 
gtiitteas  to  their  fund  for  borrowing  books  for  the 
hlind.  The  books  already  in  possession,  of  the  Elind 
Society  have  been  move  1  to  a  room  in  Riaiersot  build- 
ings by  kind  permission  of  awl  ,'Lo/JTetT,  who  has 
kindly  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  their  care  and 
circulation.  The  committee  beg  to  thank  Mr.  A.  C. 
Shame  for  auditing  the  accounts;  the  members  of  the 
St.  John's  Bible  Class  for  their  kind  gift ;  and  the 
lady  collectors  for  their  energy  and  zeal  in  gathering 
together  for  the  society  its  most  staple  source  of  in- 
come." i 

The  report  was  heartily  received. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  income 
amounted  to  £353  12s.  8d..  including  £136  17s. 
balance  in  bank  and  balance  on  workshop.  There 
was  now  £147  9s.  Id.  balance  In  hand  on  those 
accounts,  and  also  £1  7s.  3d.  cash  in  hand. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  address, 
spoke  of  his  former  association  with  a  blind  organist 
with  whom  he  often  walked  from  church.  That 
person  defined  sight  as  a  long  finger,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  he  meant  by  that  that  an  individual 
who  could  see  waa  enabled  to  have  an 
extended  touch.  Alluding  to  the  institution 
founded  at  York  in  memory  of  William 
Wilbsrfore,  he  looked  npon  jt  as  the  noblest 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 
The  place  was  excellently  and  wisely  adapted  for 
the  work,  for  by  the  instruction  the  blind  would  be 
able  to  help  themselves,  and  make  it  impossible 
not  to  follow  some  occupation,  in  addition  to 
brightening  the  lives  of  the  afflicted.  He  was  very 
pleased  that  the  committee  of  the  society  was  fullv 
alive  to  the  evil  of  allowing  blind  people  to  beg 
their  way  in  life,  and  appealing  in  the  streets  to 
the  compassion  of  the  people.  There  were  of 
course  "blind  beggars"  who  were  impostors,  and 
they  made  the  practice  of  bad  repute,  but  still  there 
should  be  in  time  no  good  reason  for  choosing  that 
i<<le,way  of  living.  He  regarded  the  report  as  a 
most  satisfactory  one,  and  he  thought  one 
feature,  the  collecting  of  £82  from  places 
of  worship,  was  very  good.  He  trusted  that  tho 
Income  from  that  source  would  not  only  be  main- 
tained, but  would  be  increased.  There  were  plenty 
of  good  people  who  regularly  attended  places  of 
worship,  who  were  really  willing  to  hHp  in  all  good 
work  if  they  knew  the  importance  of  it.  The  list  of 
subscribers,  who  numbered  about  400,  showed  the 
interest  in  the  work,  and  if.  was  evidence  of  the 
work  involved  in  collecting  the  money.  He  thought 
Mrs.  Sykes  and  Mrs.  Ruddock  were  deserving  of 
great  praise,  and  he  was  snre  those  present  were 
grateful  for  what  was  being  done  for  the  blind. 

During  the  evening  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  contributed  to  an  enjoyable  musical  pro- 
gramme:—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Svlces,  Miss 
Stuttaid,  Miss  Schofield,  Miss  M.  Schofield,  Miss  F. 
Markby,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Ruddock.  Miss  A.  L.  Ward 
also  gave  a  numberof  recitations  in  her  characteristic 
style. 

At  the  olose  the  Chairman  called  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  entertainers,  which  was 
heartily  responded  to. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Watkinson,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 
The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, said  that  recently  he  conducted  a  service  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  Parish  Churoh.  He  had 
been  asked  to  have  another  service  for  the  blind, 
and  he  hadjmost  heartily  fallen  in  with  the  idea! 
The  service  would  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
November.     Seats  would  be  provided,  and  he  would 


I  he  jjlad  to  see  as  Inrge  a  number  present  oa  that  j 
occasion  as  possible. 

The   (fathering  tiispersod   after  the  singing  of  a 
verge  of  the  National  Anthem. 
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u^r°nATE  LITERATURE  FOK 


[Tb    THE 


THE  BLIND." 

ikiJlTOn    OP    TDK    "  EvTfflTNO    DlSTATCTI."] 

Pj-  ■  KoyaJ  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

raigmiUar,  Kdinburg'b,  September  30,  1902. 
-Whilst   rejoicing   in    the    prospect    of    more 
■  Mil  olieaper  embossed  literature  for  the  blind, 
I ciudl y   permit   ino — in   the   interests   of   truth   and 
justice — 'to  males  the  following  corrections  of  state- 
5  contained  in  your  article  of  27th  inst- 
il) "Laborious  copy-sotting;."     Such  a  method  as 
you  describe  has  long  been  out  of  date,  at  an 
in  our  Braille  printing  office  at  West  Craiguiillar ; 
bossed  plates  being  now  rapidly  turned  out  by 
machinery  by  a  blind  man.     The  work  could  cs  easily 
be  douo  by  a  blind  girl. 

(2.)  "The  paper  used  for  printing  must  be  specially 
prepared  and  damped."  This  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  work,  so  far  as  obtaining  an  impression 
18  concerned,  and  has  only  been  resorted  to  because 
experience  has  proved  that  such  treatment  makes  the 
impression  moro  permanent.  For  some  olasses  of 
our  work  we  never  damp  the  paper  at  all,  so  that 
you  see  the  dry  process  is  not  peculiar  to  the  M'Laren 
method.  In  proof  of  this,  we  send  you, a  specimen 
page  printed  dry,  at  the  rate  of  fivo  per  minute. 

(5)  "  While  mistakes  in  setting,  and  author's  cor- 
rections can  be  effected  in  an  instant,  a  matter  im- 
possible in  the  older  system."  Another  mythical 
statement!  absolutely  without  foundation  in  fact — 
suoh  corrections  being  instantly  effected  on  the  brass 
plates  with  the  utmost  facility,  as  any  visitor  to  our 
printing-shop  can  verify  for  himself.  We  have  just 
brushed  embossing  Carlyle's  "  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,  and  the  whole  of  the  proof  corrections, 
some  of  them  necessitating  the  insertion  of  several 
om 'Wed  words,  were  effected  with  ease. 

M  '  '  525  STO7'  Perfected  sheet  turned  out  by  the 
oiaer  method,  the  new  process  will  turn  oirt  M,000 
copies,  with  an  infinitely  more  regular  result."  Wo 
turn  out  5  perfected  sheets  per  minute ;  therefore,  if 
f, -L     t ^statement  be  true,  the  M'Laren  method  will 

irn^KirT1"  ^SP  *?T  seoond>  which  i3  *  Practical 
^possibility  on  the  face  of  it.    As  to  the  "result," 

d™  ^£°U  *°  '^^    CWare  the  specimen  of  our  ! 
aS>  ££££*  ^   "^  of  -^  McLaren's,    which   I 
mowih^  "1?  See  Th?thOT  the  comparison  is  not 

IsT'ftSr1  greatly  in  our  favour. 
new^T^,  »    T?-re?  c™*emplates  issuing  a  weekJy  - 
for^an^^,,  JlV*  "?tlmiS  new.     The  blind  bare, 
Sunm^ryy^'ahcitSn^ta  <*™W>  "The  Week^ 
161  "Mr      \?-t        of  '^Peace-  post  free. 

intends      to      issue 

books        will        be 

children        blind 

paragraph     conveys 


M'Laren      also 
school        books.  These 

a        perfect        God-send        to 
from  blrth,   &c.   &c."        This 
the  impression  that 


been  pKrrfTUT  ^.«S'->1  books     have  as  ye^ 


ae  seeing  have 


'Royal  ' 


readers,   "Royal  Star""  readers 
itoya        Geographical  readers,    " The  BrifaVh F™' 

bSs      '^,rA,T,0C<,Jin'S   "***«*  Riders"' 
"  a  2Sf     ^    Historical   Reader,"   Hamblin   Smith's 


H,W,calBR^ad0ir,LHamWin   Smith, 

..  with  &  i^ESELSta 

r,^?'  '  5f  majority  of  cases,  the  impression 
talso  one     The  idea   is   not  new.       Dr  Moon  had 

•  <  ,  ,.  ,  w  *e  P™***"  of  reading  by  Moon's  system 
»  aU.butex.tmct"  What  will  tV'^MWs^S 
I  r„n*ng  Socooty.;-  headed  by  Miss  Adelaide  Mo^ 
apd  all  the  missions  to  the  outdoor  blind  sav  to 
ih»  statement  gfo  far  from  the  aWfl  ^J Z 
case,  there  arc,  I  haye  little  doubt,  quite  as  niarv 
i  not  more,  adult  blind  readers  of  Moon's  ty  , 
than  there  are  of  Braille,  and  "Moon"  will  pro 
oahly  always  remain  the  typo  for  hands  hardened 
by  toil  before  the  loss  of  eight.  The  libraries  of  the 
various  outdoor  missions  to  the  blind  consist  to  a 
very  large  extent  of  Moon's  books.— I  am,  &c. 

W.  Ht.  Iixingwoeth. 


A£*>ocimion  u^, 
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POOE  LAW    CD     Fi  CE     \ND  STATE 

Mh  !  OB  TB  ' 


to  Tnr;  editoh,  of  tbb  litespooi  co'tkikh. 

'  ii      -  in   .your   repoi  I    of    the 
!,..  gboi  b  confei 

to  ;  h(   v\ .  -.   Derbj   '  In  in  the 

,       a    ion      in::     foil    red   upon     I 

of  the  pi •   by  Mr.  VV.  K.  Qai  king, 

nt:  the  Toxteih    !'••  a    ]        '    tardiaj       ilealing 
v  ,:  |.   1 1,,.  r,r  -i  ni    u  ctor;    i  ondil 

l  he  blind  and  the  Deed  there  exi  U  Ei 
aid  tor  tlii.-'  afflicted  cla»8  of  the  i 
Ihp  formei  gentleman  is  reported  to  havi 
h,  -„  far  as  i  he    Wi   I    Dei  bj     Board    if 

Guardiant  wi  ci    ■ ""']     li'  I 

for  Slate  interfen  ace." 

Now,    whiln  i    expressing     general 
tion   at  the     kindly  and      human 
mctprl  out  lo  all  blind   persons  by  the  guar- 

,li ,    i  igethi  r   irith    I  hi  ir   sen!   I 

other  officials,  T  would  beg  to 

can      !;    how   many   of   the   numbei    oi    Hind. 

for  whose  elementary  educa' 
industrial  training  f'>r*  board  have  ■ 
now  employed  at  fiseful   I       ir-.  and   ml 

It.  would   also  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  blind   inmates  nt  the  union   hove  rteu 
fcaugit  a  hade,  and  why  they  have  aol    i 
able  to  follow  the  same.— Tours,  &c, 

Sept.  30,  1902.  'I',   if.  1>. 
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WORK  DONE  BY  THE  CONGRESS. 


WI7TT7AP17  nw'THT?  RT  TWn  have  turDed  out  successful  "masseurs." 
WIEaLcAREi    Ur      inil     CliliNli.  xhe  congress  decided  to  take  tttps  with  a 

--•*■«.       view  to  the  appointment  of  blind  operators 

(ii  only  by  way  of  trial)  in  telephone  and 
telegraph  offices. 
Is  it  desirable  to  admit  auxiliaries  en- 
Braille    System    Is    Criticised    nt    the  dowed  with  partial  vision  to  the  institutes 
Brussels  Meeting-Shorthand  Is  Ad-      all(j  workshops  of  the  blind  with  a  view  to 
vised-Opinions    on    Recreation.         ^^  thg   laUer   Jn    ^   tedious    parts  of 

their  work,  and,  if  so.  what  degree  of  blind- 

The  international  congress  for  the  amei-  ness  might  be  allowed  in  such  circum- 
ioration  of  the  lot  of  the  blind,  which  has  stances?  This  was  the  second  question  put 
just  concluded  its  sittings  in  Brussels,  before  the  delegates,  and  it  proved  a  de- 
brought  together  representatives  of  the  batable  one,  for  two  currents  of  opinior. 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  many  of  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  were 
them  being  well-known  specialists  in  the  manifest.  Herr  den  Rouden,  from  Holland, 
care  and  treatment  of  the  blind.  The  de-  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  admission  of 
bates  of  the  conference  were  of  a  thoroughly  the  partially  blind,  and  remarked  that  the^ 
practical  nature,  and  brought  out  many  discouraged,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  prog- 
useful  points  in  connection  with  the  educa-  "ss,  their  totally  blind  colleagues.  Signor 
tion  and  general  treatment  of  the  blind.  Moldenhawer   (Geneva),  on  the   contrary, 

The  first  subject  submitted  to  the  assem-  thought  that  the  inconveniences  arising 
bly  for  discussion  was  the  question  of  the  from  the  presence  of  the  partially  blind 
the  best  means  of  livelihood— the  most  de-  *ere  trifling,  and  added  that  there  was  no 
sirable  trades  and  professions— for  the  other  way  of  instructing  them.  In  Den- 
blind  in  different  countries.  The  congress  mf k  »t  was  sufficient  to  be  blind  to  the 
listened  successively  to  Brother  Isidore  Ue  fxte,nt°f  being  unable  to  read  or  write  to 
of  the  Woluwe  Institute  near  Brussels,  Dr.  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  special  m- 
Essfcid  Bev  of  Constantinople,  Signor  Mar-  ^tute9'  Rnf^'.for  motives  chumanuy 
tuscelli.  director  of  the  Blind  Institute  of  *he  C0VgV?  ff "  mto  hne  Wlth  lhe  ldeas  of 
Naples;'  Senor  Mascaro  of  Lisbon,  Signor  SlSnor  Moldenhawer. 
Monnier    of   Geneva,  Brother  Narcisse  of  Systems  o*  Writing. 

Lille,  the  Chanoine  Naegeh  of  Bruges,  Herr  The  next  matteT  of  importance  which  oc- 
Hauptvogel  of  Leipsic,  M.  Letot,  president  cupied  the  attention  of  the  congress  was 
of  the  Federation  des  Aveugles  Beiges,  and  that  of  a  system  of  "shorthand"  for  the 
Dr.  Javal,  the  last -mentioned  three  being  blind) — the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
themselves  blind.  of  its  employment.    This  discussion  was  of 

Desirable   Professions  Named.  cu  essentially  technical  character  and  gave 

...  ,,      ,  .,  .    use   to  considerable  divergence  of  views. 

It  would  appear  from  the  result  of  this  The      ind     ,  object  WM  &e  creaticn  rf 

discussion  that  among  the  most  desurable  m  of  ^J       hy  that  exc!xided  the 

Drofessions  f  of  the  blind  is  the  musical,  that   -■  .    .        .  ,,      -J?    .\.  '  , 

[»uit^uu.iU    i  ,  nefects  of  the  Braille  svstem  of  writing, 

of  oruanist.  for  instance,  and  pianoforte  „.     ,    ..  .         v     .        ,      , 

oi  ui(,""-'i  ,  ,  ,.,,,.  „  .The  latter  process  is  very  slow,  both  as  re- 
tuner.    Amonff  the  trades  the    eanmg    and         .     _„„j;  j 

'        ,    -"-^  b  6  gards  reading  and  writing:  it  demar.es  a 

upholstering     of     chairs     basket-making,^  ity  of  ^  h  yen.  e 

brushmakmg  and  manufacture  of  articles;^         book print^Braille coststwenty- 

cf  ironware  take  the  tint  place  for  men,  fcrr  lime5  ^  of  a  book  ^  ^^  ' 
While  for  women  sewing,  knitting  and  lace-  ^  dmTent  suggestions  were  made  in 
making  are  to  be  most  recommended  Dr.  ^  eonnection  but  as  the  stion  em. 
Javal  pointed  out  that  in  the  Limed  States  bnvcs  a  ^^  stu(Jx  in  itse]f  j^.^  .,ide^ 
large  numbers  of  the  blind  are  excellent  to  a  in{  a  t£ch^lical  commiuee  t0  ex. 
typewriters,  and  m  France  many  of  them  £m[m  ;he  ffiatter_   The  slme  committeehas 


1 
1 


dk 


•or? 


\^  bec:i  requested  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  the  employment  of  the  Esperanto  sys- 
tem by  the  blind. 

Sundry  opinions  were  next  listened  to  on 
the  subject  of  recreation  for  the  blind.  JV1. 
Baldon  of  Saint  Mande  thought  that  the 
recreations  of  the  blind  should  be  largely 
durected  toward  physical  development. 
They  should  be  frequent,  especially  for  chil- 
diren  under  15.  The  best  games  were  those 
that  forced  the  participants  to  brisk  move- 
ment; the  standing  jump,  wrestling,  "blind, 
man's  buff,"  the  horizontal  bar  and  swim- 
ming afforded  excellent  exercise.  Brother 
Privat  of  Nantes  warmly  recommended  the 
game  of  stilt  walking,  which  had  been  prac-  , 
ticed  in  his  establishment  for  many  years 
Without  the  least  accident.  The  congress 
decided  that  a  considerable  number  of 
games  usually  indulged  in  by  those  only 
Who  enjoy  full  powers  of  sight  might  be 
adopted  for  the  blind  without  danger,  pro- 
vided a  large  recreation  ground  and  minute 
supervision  were  available. 

Causes    of    Blindness. 

The  last  question  submitted  to  the  dele- 
gates was  that  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
in.  populous,  centers,  and  mean®  of  preven- 
tion. Dr.  de  Mets*  of  Antwerp  enumerated 
three  primary  causes:  (1)  General  predisi- 
positiO'iD — congenital  or  acquired  (consan- 
guineous marriages,  alcoholism,  etc) ;  (2)  i 
general  or  local  affection  (searletina,  ty-i 
phus,  etc);  (3)  professional  or  social 
cause?.  Dr.  de  Mets  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing measures.:  (1)  Medical  inspection 
of  workshops',  factories  and  schools;  (2) 
improvement  of  workers'  lodgings;  (3)  es>- 
tablisihment  of  dispensaries  for  the  blind  ii 
all  centers  of  importance.  Dr.  Essaid  Bej 
furnished  certain  clinical  de'tailsi  andi  sta 
tastics  of  cases  of  "granulation" — am  af 
fection  very  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor.  M. 
Pepha.n  of  Paris  gave  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  tie  treatment  of  new-born 
infants  affected  by  purulent  blindness  at 
the  Quinte-Vingts  at  Paris.  They  were 
treated'  with  permanganate  of  potassium' 
baths,  and  of  3,359  children  so  treated' 
3,300  had  been,  cured. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  congress 
at  Rome,  Vienna  or  Cairo,  the  decision 
being  left  with  the  executive. — [Brussels 
Correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle. 

THE  AMERICAN, 


thi-se  substaucesT&hill  as  fast  as  thai  oi 
light,  or  927590  miles  a  second,  and  yh  the 
waste  is  so-  small  that  the  loss  from  a 
square  centimeter  of  surface  would  be  in- 
iUiitesimsl.  or  something  like  b  milligram 
in  1.000,000,000  years. 

The  rays,  lilie  x-rays,  also  act  powerfully 
on  the  human  body,  producing  an  effect) 
much  like  the  so-called  x-ray  burns.  A  vial 
full  of  uranium  salts  carried  in  the  pocket 
£qi-  a  short  time  has  been  known  to  produce 
a  redness  of  the  skin,  followed  by  u  severe 
soreness  which  lasted  for  weeks  and  was 
difficult  to  heal. 

Now  come  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  the  French 
scientists  who  discovered  some  of  the  met- 
als.  and  who  are  carrying  on  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  value  of  the 
metals  in  relation  to  eye  disease. 

They  are  being  assisted  by  the  distin- 
guished French  opthalmologist  Javal,  who 
is  blind,  and  is,  therefore  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  Javal's  bllndnesss  is 
the  result  of  chronic  glaucoma,  for  which 
every  cure  known  to'  science  was  tried  in 
vain.  Now  he  has  taken  up  the  new  metals, 
in  the  hope  that  relief  may  be  obtained. 

The  scientific  world  is  watching  these  ex- 
periments with  interest,  for.lt  is  recognized 
that  the  conditions  are  ideal.  Here  is  a 
trained  scientist  whose  specialty  befor^e 
became  .blind  was  tUe^eye  itself.  His  im- 
H'essions,  therefore,  will  be  more  accurate 
*,han  would  those  of  a  nouseientific  subjeel 
.vlio  cares  enough  fur  the  scieutiiic  cud  to 
ic  gained  as  long  as  lie  can  be  made  10  see. 

Merely  to  be  able  to  see.  howevo 


Date  ....J.:,,-..:. 

—Matters  look  rather  serious  at  the 
State  School  for  the  BJinA«^t--Batavia. 
There  is  no  hard  coal  there  and  only 
abont  a  ten  days'  supply  of  soft  ooal. 
Unless  more  can  be  obtained  within  a 
few  days  the  chances  are  that  the  school 
will  have  to  close.  The  Comptroller 
declined  to  allow  the  managers  to  pur- 
chase a  year's  supply  of  ooal  at  $2.90  a 
ton  early  in  the  summer. 


'Baltimore,  DAd. 
[jate  12   October   ISCI 

NEW  METAL  MAY 

HELP  THE  BLIND 


Some  Interesting-  Experiments  That 

Are  Now  Beinft'  Made  !►>■ 

Freuell  Scientists. 

Following  the  announcement  that  Profes- 
sor Marokwald.  of  Berlin,  had  discovered" a 
new  metal  which  emitted  invisible  light  ra- 
diations comes  the  news  from  Paris  that 
there  is  in  the  study  of  these  new,  metals 
a  possibility  of  aid  to  the  blind.  It  has  been 
found  that  many  substances  emit  active 
rays— iu  fact,  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mon objects  about  us  store  up  sunlight  dur- 
ing  the  day  and  emit  the  rays  at  night. 

Special  substances,  such  as  tile  salts  of 
uranium,  from  which  many  new  metals 
have  been  eliminated,  such  as  polonium, 
radium,  actinium,  thorium,  etc.,  emit  cer- 
tain aeiive  radiations  which  apparently  are 
aol  tile  result  of  stored  sunlight,  for  they 
are  aeiive  when  found  at  the  bottom  of  1  lie 
deepest  mines  before  sunlighl  has  reached 
tlicm. 

And  now  these  radiations,  which,  like 
x-rsvs.  are  aide  to  penetrate  opaque  sub- 
Staju  s.  are  to  be  used  to  tesl  the  condition 
Ot  ib"  interim'  of  the  eye  when  disease  or 
aceidi a:  lias  rendered  the  surface  opaque. 
For  io-.i  a  ra',-  ii  sometimes  happens  iha.t 
back  "i"  a  cataract  the  condition  of  the 
hopeless,  and  yel  without-  hitowletrge 
of  lUls  operatious  are  performed  only  to 
prove  useless.  The  metals  obtained  from 
turn  are  very  powerful  projectors  of 
tight  rays.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
velocity  of  the  rays  which  shoot  away  from 
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THE  HERALD, 

Los  ^Angeles,  Calif. 
3   October   1502 

BLIN'D_AND  DEAF 

Accomplishments  Under  Severe  Han- 
dicaps 

"William  Amos  Miller,  who  resides  with 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Amos 
Miller,  at  9S9  Yale  street,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  deaf  and  blind  characters 
in  the  world.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
Lngland,  twenty-six  years  ago.  and  when 
less  than  one  year  old  was  brought  by  his 
parents  to  New  York,  where  they  resided 
until  seven  years  ago,  when  they  came  to 
Los  Angeles. 

The  lad  was  afflicted  with  scarlet  feveri 
when  8  years  old,  leaving  him  totally  blind,: 
and  he  could  hear  only  a  very  little  for  one; 
year  afterwards  and  then  became  totally' 
deaf.  Later  he  attended  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Philadelphia,  where,  on  account  of 
his  deafness,  be  received  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  blind  alphabet  and  became 
quite  proficient   in   writing  stories  for  the 
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WILLIAM  AMOS  MILLER. 

♦<XK><>C>0<K><K>0<><><>CK><><^^ 

amusement  of  his  fellow-pupils.  He  writes 
the  Braille  or  embossed  system  and  then 
typewrites  his  manuscript:  He  has  writ- i 
ten  several  articles  for  periodicals,  which 
have  been  extensively  copied,  and  has  re- 
cently figured  out  a  calendar  running  200 
years  hence.  He  is  now  writing  a  book 
which  an  eastern  publisher  has  offered  to 
publish  and  give  him  a  royalty.  In  1898 
he  published  a  book  entitled  "My  Sov- 
ereign Guide,"  which  met  with  a  prompt 
sale. 

Young  Miller  is  a  devoted  Catholic  and 
has  written  twenty-five  unpublished  books 
treating  on  the  duties  of  Catholic?,  which 
have  received  favorable  comments  from 
lilJ&  Catholic  authorities.  He  has  about 
JH00  worth  of  books  for  the  blind  placed 
in  a_  bookcase  made  by  his  own  hands. 
He  is  a  mechanical  genius  and  handles 
tools  w.ith  accuracy.  Clocks,  typewriters, 
etc..  are  taken  apart  by  him.  properly 
cleaned  and  readjusted.  He  can  tell  the 
exact  time  of  day  by  placing  the  tip  of 
his  finger  on  the  face  of  any  ordinary 
watch  from  which  the  crvstal  has  been 
removed.  He  is  a  good  cook,  handling  the 
gas  stove  with  perfect  ease,  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
house,  having  entire  charge,  of  his  own 
apartment,  which  is  as  neat  and  dainty  as 
a  lady's,  and  he  requires  no  more  waiting 
on  than  any  other  member  of  the  family- 
Mr.  Miller  leads  a  quiet  life  and  avoids 
all  notoriety.  He  is  possessed  with  a 
cheerful  disposition,  and  spends  the  most 
of  his  time  in  studying  and  writing. 
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Full  Vision  and  Stopped  to 
Admire  the  Fall  Hats. 
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GEORGE  CARTER,  OF  NUNDA, 

BLIND  BUT  INDEPENDENT 


Works  Rapidly  and  Skillfully 
About  His  Farms  and  Buildings. 
Splits  Wood,  Drives  Nails  and 
Looks  After  His  Property. 


Special  Correspondence  of  "The  Press." 
Nunda  N.  Y.,  Oct.  ll.-Poople  wonder 
at  the  achievements  of  Helen  Keller  but 
in  this  little  town  lives  a  blind  man,  Geo. 
Carter,  who  excels  all  in  performing 
remarkable  feats.  In  the  obscurity  of 
his  country  home  he  daily  P«*°™» 
achievements  that  would  make  a  city 
expert  stare.  t 

He  is  now  65  years  of  age,  yet  up  to 
the  time  of  a  recent  Injury  he  has  clean- 
ed out  wells  and  shingled  houses,  split 
wood,  built  sidewalks,  done  all  manner 
of  farm  work,  and  taken  walks  through 
ithe  country  varying  from  three  to  eight 
'miles.  One  of  his  most  commonplace 
achievements  is  to  walk  from  his  home 
In  the'  village  to  his  farm  near  Swains- 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  which  he  ac- 
complishes by  road  or  across  lots  with, 
equal  ease.  Frequently  he  has :  be«| 
seen  coming  back  at  evening  leading 
a  cow  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from,  the  farm, 

"I  know  the'  turns  by  the  lay  of  the 
ground."  he  says.  "Then,,  too.  the  wind 
helps  me,  carrying  to  my  ears  the  sound 
of  railroad  trains,  farm  bells  and  all  the 
familiar  noises  of  country  life.'  . 

Mr  Carter  can  lay  a  sidewalk  as 
straight  as  any  man  who  has  perfect, 
.possession  of  his  sight,  and  he  is  a  car- 
Ipenter  as  well  as  a  farmer.  Recently 
he  had  a  new  house  built  on  a  second 
farm  which  he  owns  on  Oak  Hill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  village.  In  the 
course  of  construction  he  mixed  all  tne 
mortar  and  carried  it  to  the  masons; 
helped  single;  helped  nail  up  the  roof 
and  walls;  did  every  bit  of  lathing  In 
the  house,  and  in  countless  other  ways 
assisted  those  whom  he  had  employed  to 
do  the  work. 

On  his  farm  he  has  always  been  able 
Ho  do  the  work  of  the  strongest  man. 
'When  In  his  best  condition  he  weighs 
IBO  pounds  and  is  built  in  proportion.  He 
states  with  pride  that  he  has  seen  the 
time  that  he  could  draw  a  two-*usliel 
grain  bag  over  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

He  has  performed  some  wonderful 
feats  upon  his  farm.  On  one  occasion. 
ibefore  the  day  of  the  self-binding  reap- 
ers he  bound  seven  acres  of  grain  in  a 
dingle  day.  At  another  time,  in  1896,  he 
bound  nine  acres  of  rye  in  less  than 
nineteen  hours.    When  he  pitches  hay  he 
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GEORGE  CARTER 
Nunda's  remarkable  blind  man. 

takes  up  a  whole  cock  with  each  forkful. 
His  farm  near  Swains  is  one  of  319 
acres.  The  other,  on  Oak  Hill,  is  of  100 
acres.  He  has  managed  both  of  these 
farms  successfully,  walking  back  and 
forth  between  them  and  doing  a  large 
part  of  the  work  himself. 

Mr.  Carter  splits  wood  as  well  as  he 
drives  nails,  and  he  seems  to  run  no 
more  risk  of  cutting  his  toes  than  he 
does  of  pounding  his  lingers.  This  is  be- 
cause he  uses  only  one  hand.  With  this 
one  hand  he  strikes  a  stronger  blow  than 
the  ordinary'  man  does  with  two.  He 
drives  fence  posts  in  the  same  way, 
swinging  an  eighteen-pound  hammer  in 
the  work,  and  directing  the  blow  with 
his  left  hand. 

Mr.  Carter  has  always  been  wonder- 
fully preserved  from  accident.  He  could 
tell  where  he  was,  he  says,  by  slight 
differences  in  the  sidewalks.  Recently 
he  sustained  a  bad  fall  on  a  crosswalk, 
sued  the  village  and  got  a  $1500  verdict 
This  was  his  first  serious  accident. 

Cured  Woman  Who  Was 
Entirely  Blind, 
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SHE  TELLS  THE  WORLD 
OF  WONDERFUL  CURE. 


Ophthalmic  Oscillator  Massaged 
the  Eye  and  Gave  Life  to 
Withered  Nerves.  . 


FIRST  SAW  STARS  OF  FIRE 

IN  INKY  BLACKNESS. 


Dr.    Garey    in     One     Month     Then  When  Out  Walking  She  Had 


"I  have  called  to  thank  The  World  for 
h");ilnrr  to  cur'.-  me  Of  total  blindness." 
•aid  Mrs.  Sarah  Pinko  yesterday  after- 
noon. "My  husband  read  in  The  World 
two  months  ago  o'  the  wonderful  cure 
**  United  States  Senator  Money,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey,  of  Bal- 
timore-. We  went  to  I;altimofe  and  I  took 
th<:  treatment  and  now  I  have  my 
sight.  I  hope  you  will  publish  some- 
thing about  my  case,  so  that  some  one 
else  may  be  helped  as  I  was.  In  all  my 
life  no  one  has  ever  done  me  a  favor 
as  great  as  this— that  I  get  my  sight 
again." 

Martin  Pinko  and  his  wife  came  Into 
The  World  office  as  happy  as  school- 
children on  a  holiday.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  their  overflowing  gratituie. 
H«  Is  a  picture  dealer  at  No.  6S^  Broad- 
Way,  Brooklyn.  They  have  live  children. 
Mrs.  Pinko  is  a  handsome  young  woman 
With  every  indication  of  health  excep: 
the  suggestion  of  weak  eyes,  which 
comes  frcm  the  shaded  glasses  she  still 
wears.  Her  eyes  are  brown,  with  a 
tinge  of  hazel  in  the  iris.  When  the 
glasses  are  removed  there  is  nothing  In 
tneii-  appearance  'to  indicate  weakness. 

"1  was  totaJly  blind  when  my  nus- 
band  read  in  The  Wonc!  two  inont.is 
afcj  about  senator  Money,"  sa;a  Mrs 
1-inko.  1  haa  been  biina  101  tour  weens 
There  was  no  pain,  My  sight  was  al- 
ways good.  I  had  no  sickness.  V\  ithin 
|  live  days  my  e/es  grew  weaker  all  the 
time,  the  sight  faded  awav,  and  I  t>e- 
came  blind.  I  was  in  black  aark»es5 
1  could  not  tell  darkness  from  daylight. 
I  was  :n  agony,  although  I  feit  no  pai:.. 
S>I,cc-iaUst    Oave    Little    Hope. 

"My  husband  led  me  to  Dr.  Knapp,  the 
celebrated  eye  specialist,  in  New  iork 
i'je  is  a  kind  man,  very  gentle,  but  ah 
he  couid  say  was  that  I  must  not  giv<= 
UP  nope.  He  told  my  husband  privately 
Miat  i  would  probably  never  see  again 
and  he  advistd  me  to  stay  home  ana 
Keep  mmet  as  possible,  to  avoid  all  ex- 
aiCement.  I  went  home  and  stayed  in 
bed  lor  three  weeks.    I  was  no  better 

■■Ui\  Knapp  said  1  had  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve— that  Is,  the  blood  vessels 
in...  *eed  the  optic  nerve  had  dried  up 
uii.il  shrivelled  so  that  the  nerve  was 
starved,  and  it  wasted  awav,  too;  Tne 
;i trophy  was  complete. 

"A.  Profei/sor  in  Johns  Hopkins  College 
Hospital  toM  my  husband  that  my  op- 
t  C  nerve  was  completely  atrophied,  and 
tli.u  I  must  always  be  blind. 
,*;, '!!  wou.'d  be  cruel,'  he  said,  'to  tell 
5  ou  there  is  asy  hope.  Not  If  vou  had 
all  t.ie  wealth  of  the  Yanderbilts  coula 
your  wife  regain  her  sight.' 

jyj,-  ?^ey  mLa<ie  "°  Promises.  Ho 
simply  fold  me  to  come  in  every-  morn- 
ing and  take  th«  treatment.  He  nut  a 
pair  of  cups  over  my  eyes.  Throu^l 
tubes  air  was  fed  into  these  cups  and 
drawn  bick  very  rapidly.  So  the  eve- 
balls  were  swiftly  drawn  forward  and 
pushed  backward  by  the  air  pressure 
fney  call  the  apparatus  an  ODhthalmlc 
oscillator.  When  it  is  at  work  yon 
reel  no  pain.  It  makes  the  eyebal's 
move  to  and  fro  very  rapidly,  just  as  If 
any  one  gently  took  hold  of  the  flesh 
of  the  arm  and  shook  it  rapidly.  The 
sensation  Is  pleasant. 
/'After  five  minutes  of  this  work  on 
the  eyeballs  the  little  cups  are  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  back 
of  the  head  In  the  same  way  for  five 
nilnutos.  The  optic  nerve  is  close  to 
the  surfaoe  there.  As  I  understand  It. 
the  air  ©ressure  turned  on  and  with- 
drawn so  rapidly  affects  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  same  way  that  massage 
affects  a  muscle,  stimulates  the  ar- 
teries that  feed  it  and  causes  them  to 
bring  in  a  fresh  supply  of  blood. 

"Every  morning  for  two  weeks  my 
husband  led  me  to  Dr.  Qarevs  office 
and  I  took  the  treatment.  I  felt  no 
improvement  When  I  woke  up  one 
morning  I  thought  I  could  feel  day- 
light. 

Saw    Specks    of    Fire. 

"I  could  no*  see  it.  becaus*  instead 
of  sight  I  bad  only  a  feeling  of  thick 
blackness  around  me  everywhere.  Now 
on  this  blackness  I  could  see  a  few 
little  stars  and  big  stars.  It  wasn't 
like  seeing  stais,  either,  but  little 
specks  of  fire  and  big  specks.  I  did 
not  tell  my  husband,  for  I  was  afraid 
maybe  I  had  a  fever  or  something  fhat 
made  me  see  those  stars. 

"But  next  morning  I  saw  more  stars, 
and  each  day  I  could  feel  the  light 
stronger.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks' 
treatment  I  could  tell  light  from  dark- 
ness. When  I  was  sure  of  that  I  told 
my  husband,  and  we  thanked  God.  This 
was  a  thousand  times  beBter  than  being 
In  the  black  darkness,  but  we  were  still 
•worried.  Would  I  get  my  real  right 
back  again  or  would  I  stay  like  rhis? 


r^.. 
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WOMAN,  BLIND  A  MONTH  AGO,         V 
NOW  HAS  RECOVERED  SiGH 


Each  day  my  sight  grew  better,  jjr 
G-arey  gave  me  dark  glasses  to  protect 
my  eyes  from  the  glare  of  light,  but 
otherwise  I  went  right  on  living  a,s  I  had 
always  lived.  The  doctor  ii  a  kind 
gentle,  cheerful  man,  not  vet  middle- 
aged.  He  has  no  hospital.  We  stayed 
at  a  boarding-house  and  called  at  his 
office  each  morning  for  my  ten  minutes' 
treatment. 

'iil'In  the,fourth  week  I  could  make  out 
sizes  and  shapes  and  colors  clenrlv 
My  husband  and  I  were  walking  oast  a 
bl?.w°r?   Wlith  a   Plate-glass   window. 

Wait  a  minute,  Jlartin,'  1  said 
Look!  Isn't  that  a  beautiful  hat'  \nd 
not  very  expensive,  either.' 

"My  husband  began  to  laugh.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  laugh 
since  my  sight  failed.  °a 

fe«  'S?,yo.Ur  can  see  the  new  '^11  hats?' 
no  said  I  guess  your  sight  is  all  right- 
now.      i   O0.ula  see   how   h  fa       *    <■ 

tw^Fe  {,ate  gettlns  ^k  to  lunch 
that  day  because  I  had  to  stop  and 
look  in  all  the  big  windows  at  the  hats 
and  the  suits  and  wraps.  They  were 
splendid. 

Now    Can    Read    Newspapers. 

"Since   that   time   I   have   grown   bet- 
ter   every    day.       I    would    not    travel 
about  the  streets  without  my  husband, 
because  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  myself 
yet  and  I  am  a  little   afraid  of  getting 
on  and  off  cars,  hut  my  sight  is  almost 
as  good  as  ever.     I  can  read  headlines 
— wsna.pers-tha.t    lis.    I    can't    heln 
seeing     tlhem     in     cars,     although     Dr. 
Orarey  won't  let  me  read  yet. 

"We  came  home  yesterday  to  see  0ur 
children,  and  we  are  going  back  to  Bal- 
timore to-morrow  to  stay  a  few  weeks 
onger,  when  the  treatment  will  be  fin- 
ished. I  expect  that  my  sight  will  be 
as  clear  and  my  eyes  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  I  can  put  off  these  glasses 

'There  are  sixty  patients  'who  go  to 
.r\.^al;ey  s  office  every  oay.  They  stay 
at  hotels  or  boarding-houses.  The  treat- 
s' "t"?1  ,the  os?illa-t°r  is  all  he  gives 
them.  I  believe  that  he  has  cured  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  blind  who 
have  come  to  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  woman  who  had  been  blind  for 
fourteen  years  before  shr  oarhe  to  Balti- 
more. For  two  weeks  she  felt  no  Im- 
provement; then  She  began  to  see  stars  ' 
as  I  did.  and  then  one  morning  she' 
was  awakened  by  the  light  shin&g  in 
her  room.  It  hurt  her.  for  her  Ives 
•wore  still  delicate,  but  she  was  so  I 
happy! 

"I  suppose  most  people  think  it  is  a 
great  bother  to  be  awakened  bv  day- 
light, but  it  was  a  treat  to  this  poor 
woman.  She  had  not  seen  the  light  for 
fourteen    years.    She   leaves   her   win-low 


open  and  the  blinds  up  every  n'gmt  now, 
and  she  is  awake  before  the  sun  is  up. 
The  first  rays  of  light  in  the  sky  arouse 
her.  '  She  says  it  Is  like  finding  her  sight 
again  every  morning." 
Once  Blind,  Sow  Writes  Signature. 

Mrs.  Pinko  wrote  her  signature  to  go 
with  the  photograph  she  had  ta^en  m 
The  World  office,  She  found  It  a  .  httle; 
difficult  to  guide,  the  w»'"iS.  J  J 
straight  line  because  she  had  taken _ot! 
her  shaded  glasses  to  be  photographer; 
and  the  light  dazzled  her  a  l>«le. 

"But  when  I  come  back  from  Dr 
G-arey  the  next  time,"  she  saia,  I  wll 
be  able  to  read  and  write  easily.  I  ca 
never  thank  him  enough,  nor  thank  Thf 


TRAVELS  OF  A  BLIND  0 


Totally  Mind,  drivln^S'Team  of  Vlind 
horses,   folloj^ed   by  a   nondescript   blind 

dog.  ThojrfSsAjiepard  arriyed  here  re- 
cently fr^(  a  p3tnt  ta  gouthern  Mls. 
sourl.  I 

The  trip  consumed  three  months.  Just 
how  Shepard  managed  to  choose  the 
right  road  when  three  other  angles  were 
offered  at  a  crossing;  how  creeks  and 
rivers  were  crossed  without  accident 
when  danger  was  encountered  in  so  do- 
ing; how  favorable  sites  were  selected 
for  a  night's  camp,  Shepard  cannot  tell 
with  any  detail,  for  he  could  not  see  to 
act  in  these  Instances. 

To    the    Instinct    th'-.t     belongs  to    the 
horse,     blind   or     possesses   of    sight,    is 
largely  due  the  secret  of  Shepard's  mak- 
ing   a    trip     that    is    Indeed    remarkable. 
Without   the  pressure   of  a  guiding  rein  I 
a   horse   will    always  follow     "the     main  j 
traveled   road,"   and  once   started  aright  I 
as  Shepard  often  was  by  travelers  whom 
he  encountered,  the  patient  dumb  beasts- 
steadily  plodded  ahead. 

Starting  In   the   spring  Shepard     expe- 
rienced many  days   of    rough    weather, 


but  through  assistance  accorded  him  was 
helped  through  difficulties  thus  present- 
ed and  on  toward  his  destination. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  dog  which  trot- 
ted behind  these  many  miles  hardly 
needs  a  word  of  explanation.  Whether 
blind  or  possessed  of  sight  a  dog  Is  a 
man's  steady  companion  for  all  of  that. 
He  has  another  sense  that  attaches  him 
to  his  friend.— Cllntonville,  Win.,  Cor. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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OCTOBER  9th,  1902. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  William 
Wade  a  copy  of  his  valuable  mono- 
graph on  '"The  Deaf -Blind,"  with  a 
supplement  (separately  printed)  en- 
titled "The  Blind-Deaf." 

The  first  of  these  publications,  issued 
last  year,  contains  a  bibliography  of 
the  subject  so  far  as  the  author  has 
been  able  to  trace  it,  a  list  of  blind- 
deaf  persons  whose  education  has  been 
undertaken,  with  the  school  where 
taught,  sketches  of  these  pupils  with 
descriptions  of  the  methods  employed 
b3'  their  teachers,  and  extracts  from 
the  letters  or  school  exercises  of  these 
pupils. 

Half-tone  portraits  of  all  the  more 
interesting-  subjects  are  given,  and  it 
is  quite  surprising  to!  note  that  the 
faces,  almost  without  exception,  are 
attractive,  or  at ,  least  interesting, 
some  of  them  realty  lovely.  The  sup- 
plementary pamphlet  contains  addi- 
tional matter  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  first.  All  who  know  Mr.  Wade 
either  personally  or  through  his  writ- 
ings will  recognize  the  note  of  absolute 
sincerity,  of  contempt  for  humbug  and 
learned  ignorance,  .his  enthusiastic  re- 
cognition of  good  work  or  of  original 
thought,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  ac- 
cord with  his  own  expressed  views. 
He  has  performed  a  valuable  service 
in  adding  to  the  fund  of  general 
knowledge  in  regard  to  an  interesting 
class  and  one  which  has  a  strong 
claim  on  our  sympathies,  and  in  keep- 
ing actively  alive  the  feeling  of  in- 
terest .in  the  work  done  in  their  be- 
half. 


raits 


WEDNESDAY.     OCTOBER    15.    1002 

Mr  Hubert  Baker,  the  blind  flutist  of 
Montreal,  will  be  the  soloist  at  the  JBolian 
and  Pianola  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  next 
Saturrtav„afternoon. 


FRIDAY.    OCTOBER    17.    1802 


—  It  was  suggested  at  a  recent  confer- 
ence in  Berlin  that  the  blind  could  be  made 
especially  serviceable  in  telephone  and  tel- 
egraph   offices. 
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The  Ethical  Committee  of  the 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  on 
Boylston  street,  have  learned  of  a 
method  by  which  blind  adults  can  be 
taught  to  read.  At  the  Mechanics 
Fair  now  in  session,  there  is  a  depart- 
ment for  the  blind,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute   to  this    worthy  ob- 


Iject,   pr< 
of    Grovcr   ave 


esided  over  by  Mrs.  Stearns 
and  Mrs.  Hodder 
(formerly  of  our  town.  Work  done 
by  the  blind  is  for  sale  at  then-  place 
for  the  purpose  of  a.ding  the  project  J 
reeducating  those   of  mature  years. 

The  California  News 


Saturday,  Oct.  11,  1902. 
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Blindness  and  Cc 


Editor  The  News:  You  are'entlrely  cor- 
rect  in  saying  in  your  Sept.  3 3th  issue — 
"Totally  blind  persons,  blind  from  birth, 
can  have  no  more  idea  of  what  color  is, 
than  a  person  born  deaf  can  have  of 
music."  Vet  the  blind — whether  so  from 
birth,  or  from  a  later  period, — can  dis- 
tinguish some  colored  articles,  not  by 
reason  of  their  colors,  but  because  the 
color  has  in  some  way  affected  the  struc- 
ture of  the  matei  ials.  Thus  1  am  toler- 
ably sure  that  you  can  find  blind  pupils 
in  your  school  who  can  distinguish  a  dark 
purple  pansy  from  a  light  colored  one,  or 
different  colored  worsteds  from  each 
other.  But  color  itself  plays  no  part  in 
this.  The  same  blind  person  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  colors  of  beads.  The 
dark  pansy  has  thicker,  stiffer  petals. 
Various  colors  affect  the  "feel"  of  the 
yarn  differently. 

Thinking  it  over,  I  must  withdraw  my 
consent  to  your  statement  about  the  deaf 
non-comprehension  of  music.  Those  who 
have  seen  Linnie  leaning  her  head  •  and 
arm  ou  her  music  box  and  naming  each 
tune  as  played,  or  leaning  her  head  and 
placing  her  hands  against  an  organ  and 
saying  she  liked  such  a  piece  best  and 
saying  why  she  did.  will  be  rather  likely  to 
conclude  she  has  a  very  considerable  idea 
of  music.  Prom  some  gush  recently  con- 
tributed to  The  Boston  Transcript,  it  seems 
that  Helen  has  the  same  appreciation  of 
music  that  Linnie  has,  and  while  I  cannot 
recall  instances  of  my  own  observation  of 
a  musical  sense  in  Helen,  I  can  more 
easily  believe  she  has  it,  than  not. 

I  fancy  that  the   correlation    of   senses 
goes  further  than    we    are    apt    to  think 
and  it  is  probable  that  the    brain  centres 
can  be  reached  through  other  senses  than 
those  ordinarily  pertaining  to  them.     In 
fact  it  seems  to  me,  in    a  very  lay  way    of 
looking  at  it,  that  it  will    nearly    always 
be  best  to  look  at  all  such  matters  as  the 
foregoing     with    the   remembrance   that, 
in  a  strict  sense,  we  do   not   see  with   our 
eyes,  or  hear  with  our  ears;  that  these  very 
important  organs  are  but  tools  of  the    re- 
spective brain  centres,    highly    important 
tools,  but  not  entirely  indispensable  ones. 
Yours  truly, 
W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Sept  26,  1902. 
P.  S.  Y°u  recently   had  an  enquiry  for 
the  meaning   of   term    "moonlighter."    It 
is  not  connected  with  "moonshiner",  that 
I  know  of,  as  it    used    to    be    applied    to 
those,  who  surreptitiously  exploded  nitro- 
glycerine in  Oil-wells  to  evade  payment  of 
royalty  to  The  Roberts  Torpedo  Co.    who 
owned  the  patent  for  the  operation. 

W.  W. 
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BLIND  MAN  IS  CANDIDATE  FOR 

LEGISLATURE  ON  DEMOCRATIC  TICKET 



—By  a  Republic  Phot  Krai  h  r. 
WALTER    A.    ("BLIND")    KELLY. 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  State  Legislature  in  the  First  District,  who  will  conduct  his 

own   campaign. 

Walter  A.  Kelly,  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Legislature  in  thj  First  District,  is 
totally  blind.  Despite  this  fact,  he  will  con- 
duct his  own  canvass,  deliver  speeches  in 
every  ward  in  the  district  and  will  chal- 
lenge his  opponent  to   a  debate. 

lis  affliction  dates  back  twelve  years  and 
is  the  result  of  having  a  pot  of  lye  water 
dashed  in  his  face  by  the  white  wife  of  a 
Chinaman.  The  woman  served  a  fivi 
sentence  in  the  Penitentiary.  Persons  who 
saw  the  woman  throw  the  water  in  the 
boy's  face,  still  live  in  the  neighborhood  an  1 
will  support  him  for  election. 

Kelly  Is  familiarly  kown  as  "Blind  Kelly." 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  and  is  2!  years  o'.d.  i 
He  lives  at  No.   411  St.   George   st)  i. 

has  always  taken  an  interest  in  politics  and  j 
is  positive  he  will  be  elected. 

Kelly  has  been  a  student  all  his  life.  Last 
year  be  finished  the  course  of  law  in  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School.  He  is  now  a  practicing 
lawyer.  In  189S  he  graduated  from  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind  with  honors. 
While  a  student  at  school,  he  would  fre- 
quently study  all  night,  and  as  a  law  stu- 
dent spent  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a 
day  at  his  books. 

When  he  learned  that  c  c  u"d  not  pur- 
chase law  books  with  raised  letters  he  got 
his  mother  and  vaiio-^s    members    of    his 


family  to  read  to  him.  stopping  them  at 
times  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
they  were  reading.  He  has  musical  talent 
and  plays  the  piano  with  skill.  Of  a  thor- 
oughly practical  turn  of  minil,  he  ca 
a  hatchet  and  saw  like  a  carpenter,  make 
shoes  .and  do  the  simpler  tasks  of  a  ma- 
chinist. 

He  h  Jefferson  City  three  limes, 

and  on   the  third    visit   walked   to   the 
tentiary  and  Capitol   without   the  aid  of  an 
escort.    He  says  he  accomplishes  these  feats 
by  taking  a  mental  note  of  everything  that 
s.     He  is  also  an  athlete. 

His   campaign   for  the   Legislature  will  be 
opened  on  St.  George  street  next  week. 

gjxjgtati  gciilg  <8fofe. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT  15,  1902. 

'  Although  it  is  always  sad  to  see  a 
blind  .person  walking  along  the  street. 
especially  when  one  stops  to  think  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  world's 
grandeur  that  the  unfortune  is  unable 
to  see.  A  few  nights  ago,  in  one  of  the 
districts  of  Boston,  it  was  quite  amus- 
ing, as  well  as  furnishing  much  food 
for  thought,  to  witness  the  act  of  two 
blind  boys.  Somehow  they  had  discov- 
ered a  friend,  who  was  more  fortunate 
than  themselves,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
the  serse  of  seeing,  but,  who.  owing  to 
his  terribly  intoxicated  condition,  could  : 
not  see  his  way  home.  His  voice  was 
tamiliar  to  the  two  blind  boys,  and 
readily  perceived  his  predicament 
they  volunteered  to  escort  him  home, 
which  they  forthwith  did. 

With  the  intoxicated  individual 
ing  between  them  the  blind  la 
through  the  streets  nearly  two  mi'.es  un- 
til   they    reached    his    ho; 
doorbell  and  left  him  there, 
it   was  amusing  to  those   who  saw   the 
trio   walking  along   the  street 
die  man  hardly  able  to  retalo  his  I 
ing,  but  all  had  a  kindly  word 
ant  thoughts  for  the  blind  boys. 


JL  Jri  M     »  U  iS«    ■St€?NU2tY4 

7  OCTOBER^  1902. 

BLINDNESS     THAT     IS    PHEVENTABI.E. 

In  a  report  to  a  French  society  esta- 
blished for  the  assistance  of  the  blind 
as  an  interesting  statement  to  the  effect 
that,  the  total  number  of  the  blind  reaches 
'he  huge  figure  of  31,966.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  proportion  of  eight  to  every 
10,000  of  the  population.  If  the  theory 
of  the  medical  authority  is  accepted,  quite 
two-thirds  of  these  unfortunate  people 
might  have  escaped  their  affliction  if  they 
had  only  taken  due  precaution  over  their 
eyesight  in  earlier  years. 


Oct   \S  *  V\*  ?>-■ 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  blind  women  Is  one  of 
the  interesting  things  at  the  Mechanics'  Pair,  in 
Boston.  Here  every  afternoon  and  evening  a  young 
girl  may  be  seen  crocheting,  running  a  typewriter, 
sewing  or  braiding  mohair  belts  of  various  colors 
an-.l  designs.  On  a  table  near  by  are  crocheted 
shawls,  a  woman's  sweater,  baby  blankets  and 
sacques,  fascinators,  aprons,  an  elaborate'  afghan, 
and  dollies  trimmed  with -netting  so  fine  that  eyes 
that  see  would  be  injured  by  such  work.  All  this  is 
the  handiwork  of  blind  women,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  three 
thousand  blind  persons  in  Massachusetts  have  lost 
their  sight  after  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Probably 
the  old  Bay  State  Is  not  an  exception  in  this  re- 
spect. Institutions  for  the  care  of  the  blind  gen- 
erally concern  themselves  with  the  education  of  the 
young,    but   !t   seems   that   there  are   hundreds   o  ________       •_nTrT/-i  »   nmT  "in       irv   *   tt  tt 

^^^e^^^%yiaiS^'i^^v^TiBE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY 

philanthropies.  -f"""'" 

,  OCTOBER  6,  1902J 

Sunderland     Institute    for    the    Blind. 

A  dispute  has  occurred  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Sunderland,  an  establishment  commenced 
by  philanthropic  people,  but  now  almost  self-iup- 
porting.  Some  days  ago  the  management  made 
an  appeal  for  more  customers,  stating  that  the 
number  of  employes  would  have  to  be  reduced  if 
more  orders  were  not  forthcoming.  It  appears( 
that  three  men  engaged  in  making  "cork  fenders" 
for  use  on  board  ship  last  week  received  notice  of 
a  reduction  in  their  wages.  They  appealed  to  the 
League  of  the  Blind  and  the  secretary  from  Lon- 
don has  visited  Sunderland.  Terms  have  not  yefc 
been  arrived  at  and  the  whole  of  the  employes 
threatened  to  leave  work  this  morning.  At 
an  open-air  meeting  held  on  their  behalf  yesterday 
it  was  stated  that  the  wages  of  the  workmen  con- 
cerned would  be  reduced  from  14s.  4d.  to  10s.  4d. 

DAILY     TELEGRAPH, 

TUESDAY,     OCTOBER     7,     HMV> 
STRIKE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  novel  strike  was  commenced  yesterday  at  Sunder- 
land in  connection  with  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which,  though  founded  on  philanthropic  lines,  practi- 
cally supports  itself  by  the  sale  of  articles  manufac- 
tured by  the  inmates.  The  committee  gave  notice  to 
the  men  in  the  department  in  which  ships'  cork 
fenders  are  made  of  the  reduction  of  wages  from  14a 
to  10s  per  week.  The  men  appealed  to  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind,  but  the  general  secretary  (Mr. 
W.  Banham)  has  failed!  to  induce  the  committee  to 
withdraw  the  reduction.  As  a  consequence,  the 
fender-makers  struck  yesterday,  and  the  employes  in 
other  departments  threaten  to  follow  suit. 

E-; ■    —      .  ...  i-. 

EDINBTJBGH,  Tubsmt,  October  7,  1902. 

_*=■■     pR!NTiNQ  FOR  THE  BLIN57 

[To  the  Editor  or  the  "Evening  Dispatch."? 

•  S:r, — In  common  ■with  all  readers  of  Braille,  I 
was  deeply  interested  in  your  article  on  Mr 
M'Laven's  invention.  I  can  vouch  for  the  intense 
interest  it  has  excited  among  the  intelligent  blind 
leaders  of  the  Braille  system,  and  the  eager  expecta- 
tion it  has  aroused  that  at  last  the  blind  may  be 
enabled  to  buy  standard  works  at  a  reasonable 
^^^  price. 

The  price  of  all  existing  publications  in  the 
Braille  type  is  prohibitive.  The  latest  work  issued 
by  the  printing  department  at  Craigmillar  is  Car- 
lyle's  ''Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  in 
three  volumes,  at  4s.  each.  How  few 
blind  men  could  afford  to  pay  12s. 
even     for     that     literary     masterpiece!  Other 

standard  works  (but  only  a  poor  (selection  at  the 
best)  are  issued  by  that  and  other  printing  estab- 
lishments for  the  blind,  but  the  prices  of  the  books 
place  them  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
blind  man. 

It  is  true  there  is  in  circulation  a  weekly  sight- 
page  summary  in  the  Braillo  type.  If  the  blind  had 
only  it  to  look  to  for  news  of  the  outside  world  | 
they  would  bo  left  in  a  pitiable  plight  Mr 
MTiaren  apparently  proposes  to  publish  a  weekly 
newspaper  of  twenty  p»ge3  for  one  penny,  and  he 
ms.y  rest  assured  that  the  blind  will  hail  its  advent 
with  delight. 


Mr  M'Laren's  ambition  to  found  such  a  news- 
paper, and  to  bring  standard  works  and  current 
literature  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  blind 
person,  is  a  highly  laudable  one,  and  is  worthy  of 
enthusiastic  support. — I  am,  &c. 

A  Bleto  CrrizOT. 


SATURDAY,  Octokeb  4,  1962. 

The  OuT-Dooi- Blikd ' Association'.  — The! 
annual  meeting  of  the  Aid  Association  for  the 
Out-Door  Blind  was  held  in  the  hall,  6  Main 
Street,  Anderston,  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr  J. 
G.  A.  Baixd,  MP.,  presided.  Mr  J.  J.  Rae  sub- 
mitted the  annual  report,  which  bore  that  21 
blind  persons  were  new  constantly  employed. 
The  new  home  workshop,  and  recreation  rooms 
were  opened  on  June  11,  and  there  are  now 
eight  blind  persons  in  the  home.  During  the  year 
50  persons  received  financial  assistance,  six  homes 
had  been  found  for  families  who  were  homeless  ; 
eight  blind  persons  had  been  able  to  leave  the 
poorhouse  with  out-door  assistance  from  the 
Parish  Council,  and  were  now  able  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Throughout  the  winter  eight 
social  gatherings  had  been  held,  and  5000  supplies 
of  coffee  and  bread  had  been  given  at  the  rooms 
free  of  charge.  All  the  workers  are  provided 
with  breakfast  and  dinner  at  a  nominal  charge. 
Over  200  persons  had  been  supplied  with  par- 
cels of  clothing,  and  49  temperance  and  39  Gospel 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year.  Professor 
Swanston  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  carried.  Tine  financial  statement 
showed  that,  compared  with  tie  income  last  year, 
there  was  an  increase  of  £281.  The  total  income 
for  the  year  amounted  ta  £1077  Is  8id,  which 
included  subscriptions  and  donations  amounting 
to  £675  19s  lid,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £7  4s  t-id.  Mr  J.  G.  A.  Baird,  M.P.,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  tho  financial  report,  said 
the  blind,  whose  case  they  were  that  afternoon 
considering  in  connection  with  their  annual  meet- 
ing;, were,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  entitled  to 
the  friendly  aid  and  sympathy  of  everyone. 
They  had  in  the  city  two  great  institutions  for 
their  benefit  and  relief — the  Asylum,  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Mission  to  the  Out-Door  Blind, 
which  also  embraced  in  its  operations  the  neigh-1 
bouring  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Lanarkshire. 
Everyone  knew  those  institutions  and  the  good 
work  they  had  done  and  were  still  doing  for  the 
blind.  This  institution,  on  the  other  hand,  was1 
a  somewhat  modest  one.  It  was  founded  in 
1394-  by  Mr  Laidley.  its  present  superintendent,' 
who  had  so  adequate  an  experience  of  the 
requirements  of  the  blind.  It  was  not  always, 
he  said,  that  the  blind  wero  so  well  treated  as; 
at.  the  present  day.  Quite,  true,  there  were  blind 
institutions  and  asylums  for  their  relief  in  the 
country  more  than  100  years  ago,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  these  people  wero  then  dependent 
upon  their  friends  for  assistance,  and  when  their 
friends  failed  the  next  step  was  begging.  Con- 
tinuing;, he  said  that  science  and  knowledge  wore 
enabling  as  nowadays  to  go  still  further  in  the 
way  of  providing  employment  and  amusement 
for  the  blind  than  ever  before.  Mr  Baird  was 
heartily  thanked  for  his  address,  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 


EASTER]*   DAILY    PRESS} 
SATURDAY    OCTOBER    4, 

An  instance  of  Mr.  Yer/kes's  kindness  ta 
religious  bodies  of  any  denomination  has 
just  come  to  light.  Adjoining  the  grounds  o4 
the  Blind  School,  Lambeth-road,  purchased  foi 
tho  depot  of  the  Waterloo  and  Baker-streot 
Railway,  is  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  ol 
Notre  Dame,  St.  George's-road,  a  large  and 
successful  centre  of  Roman  Catholic  instruc- 
tion. Hearing  that  a  recreation  ground  foj 
the  pupils  and  pupil  teachers  was  very  much 
reauired,  Mr.  Yerkss  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Sisters  a  piece  of  land  largs 
enough  for  the  purpose. 
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Pmmmum,  Wednesday,  October  8,  1902. 
LITERATURE      FOR      THE      BLIND. 

[TO    THK    KlHTOlt    OP    THE    "  EVKNTNO    DISPATCH.  'J 

-iritish  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
208  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
October  7,  1902. 
Sir, — My  attention  baa  been  called  to  an  interest- 
ing article  on   up-to-dato   literature   for  the   blind, 
contained    in    your    issue   of.   the   27th    September. 
(Joran  portion  of  the  information  supplied  by  Mr  J. 
W.  M'Laron  is  accurate,  having- been  copied,  almost 
word  for  word,  from  Chambers's  Enr-yclopcedia,   but 
his  knowledge  of  the  present  methods  of  producing 
far   the   blind    dates   from   the    time    whon, 
thirteen    years   a.go,   he  read   an    article  on   Braille 
■nil,  I  should  think,  ha3  not  been  refreshed 
ne.       To  solemnly  state  that  witing  up 
nopy  is  produced  by  a  workman  hammering  a  stylo 
into  a  I  ■  I        id  to  make  a  statement  which  will 

raise  a  laugh  in  all  circles  where  present  methods 
of  stereotyping  are  known.  I  can  safely  guarantee 
to  sot  up  copy  with  the  stereotyping  machine  used 
by  this  Association  more  rapidly  than  with  Mr 
McLaren's  invention,  and  at  half  the  cost  for  labour. 
Tlic  shoots,  after  being  printed  from  the  metal  plate, 
are  inc.  better  than  those  produced  by  Mr 

oethod,  if  the  samplo  I  have  before  me 
is  a  tail  on«. 

Wliere  Mr  M'Larcn  gees  astray  is  in  estimating 
the   field    for   Mind    literature.       The  market   is   so 
limited  that  a  newspaper  at  a  small  cost  would  not 
ufficient    sale    to    pay    its  promoters.       The 
"  Wop!  i'y  "  at  present  sold  at  2d.  a  copy 

has.  I  believe,  a  circulation  of  only  two  hundred, 
and  the  most  widely  diffused  periodical  for  the  blind 
does  not  run  into  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
per  issue. 

My  Association  would  be  loath  to  interfere  with 
anyone  who  is  doing  really  good  work  for  the  bbnd, 
but  books  produced  with  embopscr]  characters  similar 
to  those  appearing  on  Mr  M'Laren's  proof  will 
never  be  tolerated,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  to  dis- 
courage, as  much  as  possible,  the  production  of 
literature  of  an  unsatisfactory  character: — I  am,  &o. 
Godfrey  H.  Hamilton,  Secretary. 

^liVELAND  LEAPT' 


.    TALENTED   MUSICIAN. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Leader. 

Napoleonr*D..  October  9.— Liberty  Cen- 
ter, of  this  county,  boasts  of  \a  blind 
prodigy,  a  flf teen-year-old  boj  by  the 
name  of  Clyde  Haggans,  who  is  proving 
himself  the  most  accomplished  musician 
in  this  vicinity.  His  performance  on  the 
violin,  especially,  is  considered  wonder- 
ful. The  lad  has  exhibited  musical  ten- 
dencies since  babyhood,  and  from  the 
time  he  was  able  to  talk  was  never  happy 
unless  he  had  some  musical  instrument 
in  his  hands.  His  father  is  also  totally 
blind,  and  is  himself  something  of  a 
musician.  Tho  lad  will  be  given  every 
chance  to  develop  his  talent,  and  will 
probably  go  on  the  stage  before  long. 

THE  UXEWS, 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
10   October    1902 


To  Benefit  Blind  Men's  Home. 

The  Industrial  Homo  Cor  Blind  Men  ;it  North 
Indianapolis  will  share  in  tile  profits  made  by 
the  twentieth  century  show  at  the  'tall  festi- 
val next  week.  Friends  of  the  home  are  sell- 
ing special  tickets  for  this  show  and  get  a  per- 
centage on  every  one  of  these  ticke-ts  presented 
for  admission.  The  tickets  are  now  on  sale 
hv  Sloan's  Washington-street  drug  store. 
Deschler's  cigar  stores  at  Washington  and 
Meridian  und  Market  and  Pennsylvania  streets; 
l  he  Rig  Four  ticket  office;  .T.  L>,  Adams  & 
Co  opposite  Union  station-.  Stockman's  drug- 
store at  Illinois  and  Meridian  streets; 
R  Rvse  Frank  Slavln  and  George  t'lnud.  op- 
posite  Union   station,   and   R.    Kirshbaum. 
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THOUGH  BLIND,  IS 

TALENTED  SINGER 


Miss    Gussie    Mast   Will    Make    Her 

Debut  in  Concert  Work  to 

Aid  Her  Education. 


MISS  GUSSIE  MAST,  the  talent- 
ed blind  girl,  whose  ability  and 
energy  have  been  so  much  aa- 
ilred  by  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  her,  is  going  to  make 
her  debut  in  concert  Thursday  evening, 
October  23d,  under  the  direction  of  Otto 
Fleisener,  under  whom  she  studied  while 
a  pupil  at  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  In- 
stitute in  Berkeley.    Mme.  Minkowsky 
during  her  recent  visit  to  this  city  heard 
Miss  Mast  sing  and  would  have  recom- 
mended her  for  the  scholarship  offered 
by  Mme.  Nordica  had  it  not  been  for 
her  affliction.     Mme.  Minkowsky  gave 
Miss  Mast  a  lesson  every  day  for  three 
weeks  and  urged  that  she  make  her  de- 
but  in    concert.     Miss   Mast  has  also 
studied   with   Miss    Bertha   Butler    of 

°  At  ^rt'sent  Miss  Mast  is  stenographer 


for  Professor  "Warring  Wilkinson,  prin- 
cipal for   the   Institution  for  the  Deal. 
Dumb  and  Blind  at  Berkeley.    For  this 
work   she  was  trained  in  this  school, 
from   which    she  graduated  sotnefl^ 
years  ago.     Miss  Mast  has  to  make  her 
own  living,  and  so  has  been  folng  the 
practical  things,  cherishing  always  the 
ambition  to  become  a  singer  of  note. 
Miss  Mast  plays  the  piano  well  and  will 
accompany  herself  in  two  songs;  she  Is 
Safl»e  performer  on  the  P'Peorsa£ 
Being  busy  with  the  matter  of  daily 
bread,  this  bright  girl  has  not  had  the 
time,  the  strength  nor  the  mean,  to  con- 
tinue her  musical  studies,  as  her  taien. 
warranted.     Miss  Mast  has  ^exquis- 
itely sweet  soprano  voice  and  *_ will  be 
heard    in    numbers  by  A  erdi,  Kossini 
Schumann    and   Liszt.     She  hopes  by 
means  of   the   coming  concert  to  raise 
morev  enough  to  go  to  New  Tork.  where 
she   expectf  to  perfect  herself  for  con- 
cert  work. 


'<\V 


THE  EAGLE, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  W.  RAYNOR  OF  SPEONK 

THOUGH 


IS  SELF  MADE,  ^ 

CHTLESS  FROM  HIS  BIRTH 


his  entire  life  of  4S  years  has  been  passed 
he  is  familiarly  known  to  everybody  for 
many  miles  round  about,  and  any  one  of 
vwhom  you  may  inquire  can  tell  you  his 
simple,  but  wonderful  story  with  abundance 
of  details  from  personal  acquaintance  and 
observation. 

Ellsworth  Woodhull  Raynor  lb  hjs  name. 
He  was  born  totally  blind,  and  has  always 
remained  so.  He  is  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night,  and  his  sight- 
less eyes  receive  the  vague  impression  of  any 
brilliant  artificial  light,  as  a  lamp  or  a 
blazing  fire  in  a  room  in  the  night  time. 
These  are  the  only  impressions,  or  semi- 
impressions,  of  sight  of  which  he  is  capable. 
If  such  a  thing  is  conceivable  of  one  ab- 
solutely blind  from  birth,  his  faculty  of  per- 
ception of  luminous  objects  has  deteriorated 
rather  than  improved.  Of  this  fact  he  is  J' 
sadly  conscious,  and  in  illustration  of  it,  ' 
says  that  earlier  in  life  he  was  able  some-  ] 
times  to  distinguish  the  moon,  which,  how- 
ever,  he   cannot  do  now. 

Mr.   Raynor   was  not  only  born   blind,  but  ' 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  who  were  unable  | 
to    afford    him    any    advantages.      He    never  j 
spent  a  day  in  any  school  or  institution  for  ! 
the  blind,  and  never  had  instruction  from  any  • 
one    accustomed    to    the    teaching    or    train- 
ing of  blind   people.     Brought  up  under  his 
parents'  roof,  he  was  obliged  from  his  ear- 
liest boyhood  to  assist  them  by  such  work  as 
he.  could  do.     As  he  advanced  to  maturity  he 
began    to    earn    money    for    himself,    and    io 
his    twenty-fifth    year,    having    accumulated ; 
ftrfew    hundred    dollars,    he    started    in    the 
grocery     business     on     a     small     scale.     In  j 


this  enterprise  he  prospered,  gradually  in- 
creasing his  stock  until  he  is  how.  one  of 
the  principal  merchants  of  that  portion  of 
Long  Island  Out  of  his  profits  he  built  a 
neat  residence  and  a  substantial  store  ad- 
joining, owniug  both  in  his  own  name;, 
clear  of  any  mortgage  indebtedness.  More- 
over, he  has  never  been  helped  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  dollar  .by  inheritance,  gift  or  loan. 
The  transaction  of  his  business  has  always 
been  under  his  exclusive  care,  although  he 
employs  two  girls  to  assist  him  in  its  de- 
tails. He  is  happily  married,  his  wife  tak- 
ing great  p'ridt;  in  his  success,  and  they  live 
with  all  the  surroundings  of  a  comfortable 
home,  which  they  share  with  an  adopted 
daughter,  having  no  children  of  their  own. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  his  life  history.  As  to 
details,  Mr.  Raynor  was  born  on  June  27, 
1SE4,    at    Manor    (sometimes    oalled    Manor- 


vllle):.  Long,  Island,  one/of  the  intersect- 
ing points  of  the  main  line  and  Montauk 
Division  of  the  Lons  Island  Railroad. 
This  village  is  located  some  eight  miles  from 
Speonk.  Through  both  his  parents,,  Ovando 
Mapes  and  Elizabeth  (Homan)  Raynor,  he  is 
descended  from  oid  Long  Island  families — 
plain,  respectable  country  people.  From 
Manoi  the  family  removed  to  Speonk,  in 
Ellsworth's  childhood.  His  father,  who  was  a 
bayman,  died  in  1892.  Mr.  Raynor's  mother 
is  still  living,  a  hale  woman  of  68,  and  he 
has  a  younger  brother,  Joseph  Raynor,  who 
follows  the  father's  calling  of  bayman.  Of 
this  family  none  but  Ellsworth  ever  suf- 
fered any  physical  disability,  and  especial- 
ly, both  his  mother  and  brother  are  blessed 
with  perfect  eyesight,  as  was  his  father  be- 
fore him.  Despite  his  affliction,  however, 
Ellsworth  has  been  more  successful  than 
either    hjs    father    or    brother.      The    widow 


R.-ynof  imo  iparats 

Iiom;  s,  adjai  em    lo  i  ne  anol hn  e  motf- 

esl  but  wit  appearing  dwi  lllngs  on  th.fi 
east  tide  of  the  winding  country  road  along 
which   ihf   village  or  Speonk   is  scattered. 

Ellsworth  wan  reared  and  jived  unlit  mar- 
irlagc  In  the  homo  of  hir.  parents— the  house 
when  bis  mother  now  resides?,  "i  was  al- 
ways an  active  lad,"  said  he  to  the  writer, 
"and  never  remember  having  had  any  timid- 
ity on  account  of  ray  lank  of  sight."  This 
perhaps  expresses,  as  well  as  a  more  careful 
explanation  could  do.  how  he  came  to  grow 
up  a  sell-reliant  youth  and  man.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  was  accustomed  to  go  with 
other  boys  wherever  they  led,  and  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Like  other  children  he  was  put  to 
school— the  little  district  school  not  far 
trom  his  home— having  for  his  instructors, 

among  others,  W.  S.  Pelletreau  (now  a  well 
knows  historical  writer)  and  the  late  Brew- 
ster Saxton.  Mr.  Saxton  gave  particular  at- 
tention  to  the  training  of  his  pupils  in 
mental  arithmetic  and  as  the  blind  lad's 
studies  were  confined  to  mental  exercises 
the  discipline  thus  given  to  his  powers  of 
calculation  and  memory  was  the  principal 
benefit  which  he  derived  from  his  schooling. 
"Mr.  Saxton."  he  says,  "made  us  work  out 
the  most  .difficult  mental  problems.  He 
would  often  spring  on  us  some  such  question 
as  'How  many  seconds  are  there  in  a  year?' 
or  'How  many  inches  in  a  mile  and  three- 
sevenths?'  I  became  pretty  good  at  this 
sort  of  reckoning  and,  also,  I  was  not  back- 
ward in  learning  and  seeing  the  sense  of 
things  in  other  studies  that  were  taught 
me.  If  my  circumstances  had  been  different 
and  I  had  gone  further  In  my  education,  i 
suppose  I  would  have  been  able  to  take  hold 
of  a  profession  and  make  a  success  of  it  as 
I  have  done  with  business."  But  his  school 
years  were  soon  over.  In  literary  studies  he 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  make  much 
progress,  for,  though  taught  for  a  brief 
time  with  raised  letters,  the  facilities  for 
continuing  were  lacking,  and  his  education 
was  thus  practically  limited  to  what  he 
learned  from  oral  teaching. 

His  parents  occupied  and  cultivated  a 
small  parcel  of  ground  and  the  assistance  of 
Ellsworth,  as  the  eldest  son,  was  necessary 
to  them.  He  began  to  work  at  the  usual 
age  of  country  boys,  and  in  relating  this 
part  of  his  history  now  he  will  not  admit 
that  there  was  anything  of  consequence 
around  the  place  that  he  could  not  do,  except 
drive  a  team.  Knowing  the  location  of 
everything,  and  above  all  having  absolute 
confidence  in  himself,  he  never  made  a  mis- 
take in  any  labor  he  had  once  learned  to 
perform.  To  this  day,  although  he  hires  a 
man  to  care  for  his  two  horses  in  the  winter 
time,  he  always  insists  on  currying  them 
himself,  in  order,  as  he  says,  "to  'see'  that 
it  is  done  right." 

At  the  age  of  17  young  Raynor  launched 
out  in  his  first  attempt  at  gainful  occupa- 
tion. With  a  large  basket  he  began  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  farm  houses  in  Speonk 
and  the  neighboring  Village  of  Bastport, 
"picking  up  eggs,"  as  the  business  of  buying 
eggs  from  individual  farmers  for  disposal 
in  the  market  is  styled.  This  of  all  occu- 
pations in  the  world  for  a  blind  boy!  But 
in  the  several  years  duriug  which  he  prose- 
cuted it  it  is  questionable  whether  he  ever 
broke  an  egg.  and  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
made  a  miscalculation  in  his  multifarious 
transactions.  This  egg  business  was  the 
foundation  of  all  his  subsequent  success,  in 
securing  for  him  the  personal  confidenbe  of 
the  people,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
their  patronage  of  him  as  a  general  mer- 
chant. 

The  Village  of  Speonk  proper,  like  many 
towns  on  Long  island,  lies  more  than  a  mil.? 
from  the  railway  station  of  the  correspond- 
ing name.  It  is  mainly  distributed  along  a 
road  which  branches  off  from  the  direct 
road  between  Eastport  and  Westhampton 
and  which,  after  pursuing  a  southerly,  then 
an  easterly  and  finally  a  northerly  course, 
reunites  with  lhat  direct  road  about  a  mile 
from  the  point  of  departure — describing  a 
rough  semi-circle  about  it.  Portions  of 
Speonk.    however,    lie    along    the    Eastpori- 
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Young    Ellsworth    Raynor,     therefore,     in 
1  starting  oul  wi  H  his  las  .el  to  "pick  up  eggs," 
]  had  an  extensive  available  patronage   to  de- 
]  veiop      Familiar    with   much    of   th-   ground 
since  childhood,  and  possessing  in  perfection 
thai    remarkable   sers,e.    of    location    which   is 
customary   in    the   blind,    it   was   not  difficult 
for   him    to   acquire    complete    knowledge    of 
the    territory   he   had   to   cover.     Very   soon 
after   beginning,    he    was   able   to   go   to   any 
house    within    the    confines    of    Speonk    and 
Has'tpMt   and    lo   call    each   member   of   every 
family  by  name  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  per- 
son's   voice.      Pursuing    his    daily    route    on 
foot,  entirely  alone,  he  would  have  a  certain 
;  number  of  calls  to  make,  each  day  at  different 
{houses,   receiving  from  each  farmer  a  differ- 

1  cnt  quantity  of  eggs,  in  some  cases  making 
I  settlements  of  standing  ac.-ountsand  in  others 

iaa.vir.-  the  settlements  fnr  subsequent  cc- 
casions,    according   to   special    arrangements 
as  to  times  of  payment.    In  all  this  business, 
involving  many  transactions  daily,  the  carry- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  accounts,  and  end- 
j    less  complications  of  reckoning,  he  depended 
|    exclusively  upon  his  memory.     At  the  end  of 
j    the    day's    work    he    would,    however,    as    a 
I    'matter   of  business   prudence,    call    off   each 
I    transaction  to  his  mother,  who  kept  his  ac- 
counts for  him,  so  as  to  preserve  a  written 
,record  of  them  and  to  reinforce  his  memory 
in  case  of  need.    But  such  need  seldom  arose. 
It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Speonk 
and    Eastport   villagers    that    his    reckoning 
could  always  be  relied  on. 

After  prosecuting  the  egg  trade  for  several 
years  to  the  general  admiration  of  the  com- 
munity, with  satisfaction  to  his  customers, 
and  with  fair  financial  returns,  Mf!  Raynor 
began  to  think  of  embarking  in  general  mer- 
cantile business.  His  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  peddling  of  tea,  coffee  and  other 
small  articles,  which  he  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  his  previous  venture. 
Satisfied  that  the  .patronage  and  good  will 
which  he  had  gathered  would  sustain  him 
lin  a  more  extensive  undertaking,  he  finally, 
tin  1879,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  invested 
the  sum  of  $300  in  a  miscellaneous  stock  of 
groceries,  taking  a  room  in  his  parents'  house 
for  his  business  headquarters.  For  a  time 
after  opening  his  store,  he  continued  to 
go  around  in  his  former  fashion,  taking 
orders  and  delivering  his  goods  on  foot,  but, 
his  operations  steadily  increasing,  he  was 
I  able  to  purchase  a  horse  and  wagon,  employ- 
ing an  assistant  to  drive;  for  with  all  his  con- 
fldepce  in  himself,  Mr.  Raynor  has  never 
been  willing  to  risk  accident  by  going  out 
alone  with  his  wagon.  From  that  day  his 
career  has  been  one  of  steady  prosperity. 

In    1881,    he   built,    entirely   with   his    own 
means,  the  two-story  house  where  he  now  re- 
sides,  and  on  the  25th  of  November  of  the 
;  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
i  Rice,    whose   father  was   born   in   New   York 
City  and  her  mother  in  Center  Moriches,  Long 
I  Island.    Both  of  them  died  while  she  was  in 
,  her   childhood. 

I  After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Raynor's  wife 
took  the  place  of  his  mother  in  attending 
to  his  business  accounts.  The  store  was 
transferred  from  the  parental  home  of  his 
own,  a  portion  of  the  new  house  having  been 
especially  constructed  for  its  uses.  The  separ- 
ate store  building  was  erected  in  1897.  The 
stock  carried  is,  the  usual  assortment  of 
country  merchants  in  that  portion  of  Long 
Island,  and  the  interior  of  the  store  presents 
an  attractive  and  scrupulously  orderly  ap- 
pearance. 
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male.       One  of  the  young  women   is  p, 
in   the   store   at  all    times;    the  other  drives 
for    him    on    his    daily    rounds   an 
house   writes  down  in  a  notebook  the  orders 
!  received.  Every    week    day    Mr.      Raynor 

j  makes  morning  and  afternoon  trips  with 
i  his  wagon  through  the  Villages  of  Specnk 
and  Eastport. 

When  preparing  to  start  out  the  packages 
for  dellvi  ry  are  handed  to  him  one  by  one 
by  his  assistant,  who  tells  him  what  each 
contains,  and  he  arranges  them  in  the 
wagon,  remembering  the  exact  disposition 
of  each.  He  usually  harnesses  and  hitches 
the  horse  with  his  own  hands.  The  two 
then  climb  into  the  wagon  and  proceed  to 
business.  At  every  house  where  a  delivery 
is  to  be  made  he  selects  the  parcel  or  par- 
cels from  the  wagon  and  gives  it  or  them 
to  the  expectant  customer,  at  the  same  time 
taking  any  new  order,  which,  on  returning 
to  the  wagon,  he  repeats  to  the  girl,  who 
writes  it  in  her  book.  In  passing  through 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  two 
villages  he  is  accustomed  to  leave  the  - 
following  it  on  foot  behind,  so  as  to  save 
the  trouble  of  frequent  elimbings  in  and  out 
,  for  nearly  every  householder  patronizes  him 
in  one   way  or  another.       In  his  cash  settle- 

ments  with  his  customers  he  never  makes  a 
mistake.  Though,  of  course,  he  is  unable 
to  tell  the  denomination  of  a  bank  bill  of- 
fered hire  he  accepts  the  word  of  the  cus- 
tomer on  that  point  and  promptly  makes  the 
exact  eMnge.  This  he  can  readily  do  in 
any  cost,  for  he  has  separate  place's  in  his 
clotl\fng  for  bills  of  each  size,  and  as  for 
coirjs;,  he  knows  them  all  by  their  weight 
auj  feeling.  It  goes  almost  without  saying 
t\iat  he  is  never  defrauded.  Even  should  a 
/purchaser  be  so  mean  as  to  take  advantage 
tof  him  for  the  moment  by  overstating  the 
.size  of  the  bill  given  or  by  handing  him  a 
•counterfeit  note,  the  fraud  would  appear 
upon  inspection  of  his  receipts  by  his  as- 
sistants, and  as  he  places  each  bill  consecu- 
tively in  the  roll  to  which  it  belongs,  he 
could  instantly  name  the  person  guilty  of 
the  wrong. 

In  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  daily 
travelings  pursuant  to  business.  Mr.  Raynor 
:has    never    met    with    an    accident.       When 
•asked  to  explain  how  it  is  that  he  can  go  at 
pleasure    and      without      the    slightest   hesi- 
tancy or  miscalculation,  from  place  to  place, 
he  replies  that  he  cannot  account  for  it;  he 
merely   knows  he  can   do  it.   and  could    not 
make  a  mistake  in  his  reckoning  of  locality 
•'If   he    Should    try.        He    never   counts     the 
steps,    but    from    "the    fsel   of    the   ground" 
:knows  just  where  he  is  at  any  time.      In  the 
.section    covered    by    his    business    itinerary, 
from  the  western  limits  of  Eastport     nearly 
■as   far   as    Bishop's    store    in    Westhampton. 
the   road   cresses   four   milldams.    which     on 
the    millpond    side    are    entirely    devoid     of] 
fencing  or    any   other  protection    for     way- 
farers.       The    writer     vividly     recalls     one 
night  in   August,   when   he   had   occasion     to 
return   afoot    from    Westhampton    lo     East- 
port.       There   was   no   moon,   and  only     the 
stars  lighted  his   way.       With   what     appre- 
hension he  approached   the  dangerous  dams, 
low  circumspectly  and  slowly  he  picked  his 
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way  across,  arid  hew  relieved  he  felt 
the  last  was  left  behind.  But  the  blind  man 
'of  Speonk,  walking  in  utter  darkness,  has 
no  fear  of  these  treacherous  places,  although 
if  he  should  make  a  misstep  he  would 
plunge  into  water  from  which,  on  account 
of  the  steepness  of  the  embankment,  he 
might  be  unable  to  clamber  out.  He  says, 
"however,  that  in  the  winter  time  the  snow 
and  ice  "bother"  him  somewhat,  and  he  has 
to  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  ground.  He i 
.never  speaks  of  "losing  the  road."  but  of 
■"losing  the  ground." 

Mr.  Raynor  is  a  man  of  good  general  in- 
formation and  takes  an  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  the  day.  He  is  a  Republican  in  por- 
itics.  but  is  not  so  much  concerned  about! 
political  affairs  as  about  the  burning  local 
question  which  for  several  years  has  di- 
vided the  people  of  his  neighborhood  into 
bitterly  hostile  camps.  This  question  wasl 
precipitated  in  1895,  when  it  was  proposed  by 
ah  element  of  the  villagers  to  change  the 
time-honored  name  of  Speonk  to  the  new-! 
■tangled  one  of  Remsenburg.  The  agitation 
lor  the  change  encountered  strenuous  op- 
position, but  it  was  compassed  for  the  time 
by  the  action  of  the  fourth  assistant  post- 
master general,  who  granted  the  petition  of 
the  "Remsenburgers"  to  substitute  the  new 
name  fofthe  old  as  the  official  designation  of 
tie  local  (post  office.     Two  years  later,  how- 
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the  village,  thus  restoring  the  ancient  name 
of  Speonk  for  those  preferring  it,  who  proved, 
in.  fact,  to  be  the  majority.  The  rival  posj 
offices,  the  rival  names  arid  the  rival  fa^ 
tions  still  exist,!  and  the  intensity  of  feeling 
on  both  sides  quite  passes  belief.  Mr.  Ray- 
nor has  always  been  a  etanch  "Speonker," 
and  to  stand  by  his  colors  in  this  particular 
is  the  first  article  of  his  faith.  His  earnest-i 
ness  in  this  matter  is  characteristic  of  thd 
man  and  uniform  with  the  positive  and  ag^ 
gressive  personality  of  a  lifetime  which  has 
made  him  what  he  is — probably  the  most 
successful  blind  man,  considering  his  op- 
portunities and  circumstances,  of  his  genj 
eration.  His  decided  views  on  the  question1 
of  the  village  name  naturally  gave  offense] 
to  the  "Remsenburgers,"  who,  however] 
would  gladly  have  continued  their  trade  with, 
him  if  he  bed  been  willing  to  modify  his 
position  or  at  least  show  neutrality.  But  for 
custom  at  the  sacrifice  of  opinion,  Mr.  Ray- 
nor cared  not  at  all,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  are  many  houses  in  the  village 
at  which  the  blind  man's  wagon  never  stops. 
The  resulting  loss  of  business  is  hardly  made 
good  by  increase  of  patronage  from  the 
"Speonkers,"  most  of  whom  were  his  cus-i 
tomers  before  the  question  came  up.  But  he; 
has  done  well  enough;  he  is  doing  well 
enough.  His  history  and  example  are  en- 
titled to  an  honorable  place  in  the  record] 
of  those  who  have  eliminated  "can't"  from, 
their  vocabulary.  W.  W.  SPOONER. 
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BLIND  PREACHER  TALKS  TO 
AN  INTERESTED  AUDIENCE, 


REV.  JOHN  F.  BAJHL.ER.  the  won- 
derful blind  preacher,  who  claims 
that  a  new  pair  of  eyes  is  growing 
in  the  sockets  from  which  his  first  eyes 
were  removed  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  about  whom  The  Constitution  pub- 
lished an  exclusive  account  Saturday 
morning,  preached  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion at  the  church  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  507  East  Fair  street,  yester- 
day afternoon. 

He  chose  as  his  subject,  "Healing  as 
Taught  in  the  Bible,"  tp  which  he  has 
given  a  number  of  years'  study.  He  did 
not  choose  any  one  text  and  base  the 
entire  discourse  upon  it,  but  from  dif- 
ferent places  In  the. Bible  selen.te.-l  a  num- 
ber of  passages  which  had  direct  bearing 
upon  the  -subject. 

The  house  was  packed  to  its  utmost 
eapacit".  as  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  who  wished  to  hear  this  man 
who  himself  claims  to  have  had  such  a 
wonderful  experience  in  the  matter  of 
healing.  Each  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion listened  intently  to  the  words  of 
the    speaker,    and    a     number     of     those 


present  went  to  him  after  the  service 
and  thanked  him  for  the  new  light  in 
which  he  shows  some  of  the  passages 
of  the  Bible. 

A  number  of  those  present  expected 
Mr.  Bahler  to  take  up  a  collection  at 
the  close  of  the  service.,  but  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  for  he  told  them  that 
though  a  blind  man,  he  never  begged 
and  never  intended  to  do  so.  He  stated 
that  the  income  which  he  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  autobiography  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  himself,  his 
wife  and  eleven  orphans  at  his  home  in 
Keene,   Tex. 

Rev.  Mr.'  Bahler  showed  himself  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  wonderful  memory,  as 
he  repeated  without  effort  and  -without 
reference  all  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
passages,  giving  the  chapter  and  number, 
of  the  verse  which  he  quoted  in  his  dis- 
course yesterday. 

Mr,  Bahler  is  well  educated,  and  has 
a  mind  stored  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation. He  is  a  great  student  of  his- 
tory, and  is  'thoroughly  up  on  this 
bra_nch  of  knowledge,  both  modern  and 
ancient. 

He  will  preach  next  Sunday .  morning 
at  the  church  on  Fair, street. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND 
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Will  Open  November   Fifth  With 
Large    Enrollment 

—  //  • 

The   board  of  trustees  of  'the' 

tute  for  the  Blind  decided  at  a  meeting 
Monday    morning    to    open    the    school  ' 
November  5.  The  opening  has  been  de- 
layed because  of  improvements  in  pro- 
gress at  the   institution.        , 

The  outlook  for  a  large  enrollment 
Is  very  encouraging-  to  the  board  and 
attaches,  as  nearly  60  applications  are 
on  file  in  addition  to  the  pupils  of  last 
year.  In  case  they  are  all  accepted 
the  attendance  will  be   more  than   300. 


OF 


Tells    of    Experience    With 
Senator  Vest's  Doctor. 


OPTIC  NERVE  WAS  ATROPHIED 


SIGHT  HAD  BEEN  TOTALLY  GONE 
FOUR  WEEKS. 


Four  Weeks  of  Treatment  Enabled  Her 

to    Bead    Headlines    in    Papers, 

Though  She  Was  Told  Case 

Was  Hopeless. 

Si-tcial  to  the  Post-D'epatcb. 

NEW    YORK,    Oct.    14.— IT   Senator    Vest 
fares  as  well  under  the  treatment  of  Dr. 
Garey    of  'Baltimore    as    did    Mrs.    Sarah 
Pinko   of   Baltimore,   he   will   be   happy   in  I 
the  possession  of  restored  eyesight. 

"My  husband  read  of  the  wonderful  cure 
of  Senator  Money,  by  Br.  Garey,"  said  Mrs. 
Pinko.  "We  went  to  Baltimore  and  I  took 
the  treatment,  and  now  I  have  my  sight." 

Martin  Pinko  and  his  wife  were  as  happy 
as  school  children  on  a  holiday.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  overflowing  grat- 

ll"I  was  totally  Kind,"  said  Mrs.  Pinko.  "I 
had  been  blind  for  four  weeks.  There  was 
no  pain.  My  sight  was  always  good.  1 
had  no  sickness.  Within  Ave  days  my 
eves  grew  weaker  all  the  time,  the  sight 
faded"  away,  and  I  became  blind,  I  was 
in  agony,  although  I  felt  no  pain. 

"My  husband  led  me  to  Dr.  Knapp,  a 
celebrated  specialist,  in  New  York.  He  is 
a  kind  man,  very  gentle,  but  all  he  could 
say  was  that  I  must  not  give  up  hope.  He 
told  n,v  husband  privately  that  I  would 
probably  never  see  again.  . 

"Dr  Knapp  said  I  had  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve— that  is  the  blood  vessels  that 
feed  the  optic  nerve  had  dried  up  and 
shrivelled  so  that  the  nerve  was  starved 
and  it  wasted  away,  too.    The  atrophy  was 

C°<Vvrlprofessor  in  Johns  Hopkins  College 
Hospital  at  Baltimore  told  my  husband  that 
mv  optic  nerve  was  completely  atrophied, 
arid  that  I  must  always  be  blind. 

"  'It  would  be  cruel.'  he  said,    to  tell  you  , 
there  is  any  hope.    Not  If  you  had  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Vanderbilts  could  your  wife 
regain  her  sight.  tv,,,™ 

"Dr.  Garey  made  no  promises.  Every 
morning  for  two  weeks  my  husband  lea  me 
to  Br  Garey's  office  and  I  took  the  treat- 
ment. I  felt  no  improvement.  When  I 
woke   up.  one   morning    I   thought  I   could- 

£e"i  Ccoulo?11nQt,  see  It,  because,  instead  of 
sight  I  had  onfy  a  feeling  of  thick  blackness 
around  me .  everywhere.  Now.  on  tms 
blackness.  I  could  see  a  few  little  stars 
and  big,  stars.  It  wasn't  like  seeing  stars 
either,  .but  little  specks  of  fire  and  big 
specks.  I  did  not  tell  my  husband,  for  I 
was  afraid  maybe  I  had  a.  fever  or  some- 
thing that  made  me  see  those  stars. 

-.   v        ,  .-,    i  i      a  .v    nio.  i-    stars, 

and  each  day  I  could  feel  the  light  stronger 
At  the  enffl  of  three  weeks'  treatment  i 
could  tell  light  from  darkness  When  I 
was  sure  of  that  I  told  my  husband.  In 
the  fourth  week  I  could  make  out  sizes 
and  shapes  and  colors  clearly. .  My  husband 
and  I  were  walking  past  a  big  store  with 
a  plate  glass  window.  ....  ».  ,»_»>, 
"'Walt  a  minute.  Martin,'  I  said.  'Look, 
Isn't  that  a  beautiful  hat?  And -not.  very 
expensive,   either.'  , 

"Mv  hus'band  h'gan  to  laugh.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  heird  Mm  laugh  since  my 
sisrht    failed.  ...    ,,   y,„ 

"  'So  you  can  seo  tihe  ne<w  fall  hats?  he 
said.  'I  guess  your  sight  Is  all  right  now. 
"I  could  see  how  happy  he  was.  we 
were  lata  getting  hack  to  lunch  that .day 
because  I  had  to  stop  ana  look  In  all  tne 
big  windows  at  the  hats  and  the  suits  ana 

wraps.     They   were  splend.d. .»._  ._ 

"Since  that  time  I  have  grown  better  ev- 
ery day.  I  would  not  travel  about  the 
streets  without  my  husband  because  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  myself  yet,  and  I  am  a 
little  afraid  of  getting  on  ana  off  cars, 
but  my  sight  is  almost  as  good  as  ever 
I  anW  headlines  in  newspapers-tat 
is  I  can't  help  seeing  them  In  oars,  al 
though  Dr.  Garry  won't  let  me  read  yet 
""We  came  home  yestorday  to  sef _  our 
children,  and  we  are  going  back  to  Balti- 
more today  to  stay  a  ^  weeks  longer 
when  tho  treatment  will  be  finished,  i 
Spect  that  my  sight  will  be  as  clear  and 
mv  eyes  as  strong  as  ever,  and  I  can  put 
off  these  glasses.  There  are  60  patients 
who  goto  Br.  Carey's  office  every  toy. 
They  ^tay  at  hotels  or  hoarding  houses. 

Br  Garey  operates  with  an  oscillator 
which  he  says,  will,  by  adtation  of  the 
eye   nerves,   restore   circulation. 


THE  JOU%hlAL, 

Providence,  R-  I- 
14  October  1S02 

I  >  Blind  Worlrfns  l*«-ople. 

(Kroro  the  Boston  •'°»™fl'->  ,.„.„ 

The  statement  that  there  are  SOW 
bUnd  persons  in  the  State  more  than 
two-thirds  ot  whom  reached  this  P lti 
able  condition  after  having  passed  the 
oo-<-  nf  21  and,  so  far  as  the  adults  are 
o^rne^he'  great  majority  of  whom 
"helone  to  the  working  class,     supplies 

a  good  reason  ">r  the  ™oveme"t  £,«■ 
taoHsh  an  industrlai  shop  for  the .Wind 
here  or  somewhere  near  here.    The  limit 
tor  admission  to  the  Perkins  Institution  I 
In  South  Boston  is  19  years. 

TBE  NEBRASKA  CITY  WEEKLY 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB. 


From 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  U.  1902- 

Oue  thing  ,  might__well  beremem- 
bered  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  "a  governor  for  Nebraska,  that  has 
great  "iocal~*signiflcance.'"  The  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in^this  city 
is  being  conducted  by"Professor 
Morey  in  a  thoroughly_competent, 
practical  1'and  rprog^easiyejway.  ^  So 
weirdeviledrintelligent^i^effective 
is  his  system 'andadministration  that 
the  school  is  a  model,  is  operated 
without  the  slightest  friction  or  dis- 
cord and  the  pupils  in  consequence 
show  unusual  progress  in  every  de- 
partment. The  election  of  Thompson 
governor  would  again  make  political 
spoils  of  this  magnificent  school. 
Can  you  remember  the  populistic 
days  of  Rain-Maker  Wright  at  the 
you  can  remember 
want  any  more  Rain; 
Maker  Wrights  in  that  place  ?^A 
vote  for  Thompson  is  a  vote  for_a 
new  and  incompetent  crowd  of 
hungry  pops  at  the  Blind  School. 

I«U    FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSJON. 

WKIYN.V.Y. 


Institute?    If 
them    do   you 


■  J/¥W>. 


Date 


by  the  medical   In;  y  iiartmetit 

are  suffering  with  a  disease  of  the  eye- 
known  its  trachoi 

"This,"  Dr.  Lederle  said,  "is  extremely 
contagious  and  vi 

When  the  statement  was  made,  Mayor 
Low  and  Comptroller  Grout  looked  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  doctor. 

"What  is  this  disease?"  asked  the  May.''. 

"It  is  a  granulation  of  the  eyelids.  In 
this  granulation  puss  forms  which  Is  exceed- 
ingly contagious  and  is  communicated  from 
one  child  to  another  by  means  o£  handker- 
chiefs and  towels.' 

"We  think  the  disease  was  introduced  by 
emigrants  and  the  Investigation  made  by 
our  experts  shows  that  it  has  increased 
[alarmingly.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that 
|the  children  be  thoroughly  examined.  In 
the  schools  our  experts  found  rows  of 
ohildren,  all  of  whom  had  this  disease  in 
various  stages.  We  found  that  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  had  the  disease  and  of 
those,  ten  per  cent,  needed  immediate  opera- 
tions  on   their   eyes.' 

"Do  children  grow  blind  through  this  dis- 
ease?" asked  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  in 
the  same  breath. 

"Yes,"  repried  the  Commissioner.  "There 
are  frequent  stages  of  blindness  growing 
from  neglected  cases  of  trachoma.  What  we 
must  do  to  try  and  stamp  out  the  disease  is 
to  get  the  parents  of  affected  children  to  al- 
low  operations." 

The  Mayor  and  Comptroller  were  so  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  statement  that  Com- 
missioner Lederle  will  undoubtedly  get  the 
amount  he  asked  for.  The  total  Increase  in 
the  Health  Repartment  budget  is  $278,648.12. 


146  FRANKLIN  ST.^^J^TON. 


•-V- 


BANQUET   AND    MUSICAL 

FESTIVAL  FOR  THSmAJ-IND. 


Charles  M.   Brooks, 
the  following  pro- 


Eighteen  Per    Cent,   of  AM  Those 

Examined  Found  to  be  Affected 

With  Trachoma. 


Nearly  1,000  Persons  in  Attendance  at 
City  Hall — Fine  Concert  This 
Evening. 

Fully  1,000  persons  attended  the  ban- 
quet and  musical  festival  at  City  hall, 
Wednesday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Columbia  Polytechnic  institute, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C.  A  splendid  supper 
was  served,  followed  by  a  short  pro- 
gram of  speeches.  R.  S.  Laughlin  pre- 
sided. 

Chandler's  band, 
leader,  rendered 
~ram : 

March— Invincible  Eagle   Sousa 

Overture— William  Tell   Rossini 

Waltz— Wedding  of  the  Winds Hall 

Selection   from   King  Dodo    Ludes 

Finale— The  Whispering  Smith  .  Willis 
\This  evening's  concert  will  be  one  of 
the  best  ever  given  in  this  city. 

2fflQKLYM.Y.    ^u^ 
MADE  WEALTHf  AT  EIGHTY. 


EMIGRANTS      BRING      DISEASE, 

TAKES  SHAPES  OP  GRANULATION 
OF  THE  EYELIDS. 


Startling  Statement  Made  to  the  Boaid 
of   Estimate   by   Health   Commis- 
sioner  Lederle — Trying  to 
Stamrj  It  Out. 


Health  Commissioner  Lederle,  asking  tor 
$21,180  for  additional  medical  inspectors  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Estimate  this  afternoon, 
made  the  rather  alarming  statement  that 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  children 
In  the  city  whose  eyes  have  been  Inspected 


Thomas   Mason,    Blind,    Is   to    Receive 
$60,000  from  His   Brother's 

Estate. 

Thomas  Mason,  an  old  blindrgg^dent  oi 
Greenpoint,  living  at  166  M^serole  avehue, 
will  receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  S60,00C 
before  another  year  has  rolled  around  as 
his  share  of  the  estate  of  his  brother,  who 
died  some  years  ago.  The  beneficiary  5s 
79  years  old,  and  he  expects  to  receive  the 
fortune  as  soon  as  some  legal  matters  in 
Chicago  are  settled.  Mr.  Mason  i.s  not  the 
only  one  in  the  family  that  has  been  lucky, 
for  word  was  received  last  week  by  his 
three  daughters  that  they  had  been  left 
about  $10,000  by  an  aunt  who  died  in  Chicago 
two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  is  a  typical  Englishman, 
had  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Henry  Mason. 
The  former  wac.  -'ery  wealthy,  and  amassed 
a    large    fortunb    'n    successful    real    estate 


(ransactfons.  He  lived  In  Brooklyn.  When 
fie  died,  Peter  Masom  bequeathed  to  his  two 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Henry,  part  of  his 
fortune.  While  the  estate  was  belng^set- 
tled,  Henry  died,  four  years  ago.  He  was 
man-ted  and  his  wife  was  named  as  the 
executor  of  the  will.  The  money  ho  re- 
ceived from  his  brother  Peter  he  bequeath- 
ed to  Ms  two  sons.  Mr3.  Mason  lived  In 
Chicago,  and  was  settling  the  affairs  of  her 
husband.  Most  of  the  money  was  out  in 
bond  and  mortgage.  Two  weeks  ago  she 
was  takers  ill  and  died,  after  a  short  Illness. 
She  had  considerable  money  In  her  own 
name,  and?  part  of  this  she  willed  to  the 
daughters  of  Thomas  Mason,  Emma  La 
France,  <Ma>ry  Elizabeth  Updlckle  and  Re- 
becca Ross. 

This  week  Mr.  Mason  received  Informa- 
tion fiiom  Chicago,  where  his  nephews  are 
living,  that  the  money  left  to  him  and  his 
brother  Henry  will  shortly  be  divided  be- 
tween the  latter's  sons  and  himself.  This 
will  be  done,  it  was  stated,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  later  than  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Mason  is  very-happy  over  hls>good  for- 
tune, and  when  seen  by  a  Times  reporter 
yesterday  he  could  not  conceal  his  pleasure 
when  the  subject  was  discussed  with  him. 
Despite  his  age,  Mr.  Mason  is  still  a  very  ro- 
bust man,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  hopes  to 
celebrate  his  eightieths  birthday.  When  the 
reporter  called  at  the  house  he  felt  his  way 
to  the  door  to  greet  the  visitor,  and  at  first 
hesitated  about  talking  about  the  matter. 
He  finally  admitted  that  he  expected  some 
money  in  the  near  future,  and  upon  being 
pressed  to  name  the  amount,  he  said  it 
would  be  about  $60,000,  or  enough  to  keep 
him   for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Mr.  Mason  came  from  England  to  this 
country  in  1836,  and  went  to  Michigan.  There 
he  remained  for  a  number  of  years  before 
he  came  to  Greenpoint,  forty  years  ago.  He 
likes  the  section,  he  says,  and  Is  happy  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  he  can.  WTille  Mr. 
Mason  was  talking,  his  daughter  entered  the 
room,  and  in  speaking  about  the  fortune 
left  to  her  father  she  also  stated  that  her 
aunt  had  left  her  ^nd  her  two  sisters 
a  sum  of  about  $10,000,V,to  be  divided  between 

THE  WORLD. 

■y*Cew  York.  ,y.  y. 

Date...... ...16.  October   19G- 

*LfND  GIRL  WILL 

SEEK  CONCERT  STAGE. 

«!■»  Mast,   Who   Is    Xow   a   Stenog- 
rapher.   Has    a    Benntifnl 
Sopran*    Tolce. 

•SAN  FRANCISCO.  Oct.  15.-Miss  Gus- 
Ble  Mast,  the  talented  blind  girl,  whose 
ability  and  energy  have  been  so  much 
efimlred  by  those  who  have  had  the 
Privilege  of  knowing  her,  is  going  to 
make  her  debut  in  concert  on  Oct  23 
under  the  direction  of  Otto  Flelssner 
*mder  whom  she  studied  while  a  pupil  at 

Berkeley.'  DUmb  ***  BUnd  InStUute  ,n 
At  present  Miss  Mast  is  stenographer 
£r  n  i  W!arrln^  Vinson,  principal 
ilr,  ll  r"stitution  'or  the  Deaf.  Dumb 
*nd  Blind  at   Berkeley.    For  this   work 

and  LiVzt.    She  hone?  h^m1'    Scnuniann 
to  peVe^hTrse^o rWchonrceerSthUrrCtS 


°ft 


-o 
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Date. 


THE  INQUIRER, 

Philadelphia,  Pain. 
IS  October  1902 


ROARING  SPRING  HAS  BLIND  PAPER 

CARRIER   OF   REMARKABLE    ABILITY 


.^ 


Special  to  The  Inquirer. 
ROARING  SPRING,   Pa.,   Oct.     14.— 

t Roaring  Spring ,  has  probably  the  most 
remarkable  newspaper  service  in  the 
State,  if  not  in  the  country.  Anthony 
Daniels  is  totally  blind,  but  he  daily  de- 
fers to  all  sections  of  the  town  the  dif- 
erent  papers  from  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg and  Altoonu.  With  no  assistance 
he  carries  papers  of  eight  or  ten  kinds 
and  always  leaves  the  right  paper  at  the 
right  house. 

Strangers   to    the   town    wonder   to    see 
Daniels    select    kn    Inquirer    from    a    pile i 

of  a  dozen  kinds  and  give  them  the  cor-  ? 
rect  change  for  any  coin  handed  him. 
What  makes  Mr.-  Daniels'  case  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  he  was  not  , 
born  blind.  While  he  is  still  well  under 
fifty,  he  was  a  man  of  over  o5  when 
stricken  while  working  at  his  trade,  a 
blacksmith,  in  Altoona.  His  townspeo- 
ple   say    he   is   the*  most   industrious    and 

$est   contented    man    they    know'. 
.  The    dog    shown    in      the      illustration, 
though  not  belonging  to  Mr.  Daniels,  re- 
ports   at    the    station    each    morning    on 
arrival  of  the   train  and  accompanies  the 

.  agent   on   his   rounds. 


" 


The  statement  is  made  that  there  are 
now  CGOO  persons  in  the  state  suffering 
from  blindness,  which  suggests  that  the 
progress  in  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
eyes  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
in  other  branches  of  the  science  of  heaJth. 
Much  of  th?  blindness,  in  fact  the  great- 
er part,  is  the  effect,  of  sheer  neglect  that 
starts  in  childhood  and  continues  through 
life.  Bespectacled  children  in  the  primary 
grades  of  the  schools  tell  the  story  of 
something  wrong,  and  show  the  begin- 
nings of  the  result  shown  in  the  first 
statement- 


N.Y.CITY 

From 


Date 


I  BLIND  MAN  GETS  FORTUNE. 
.    „  -j.     „  „<•  «fioofto  ik~R*  be  forwarded 
\   ffw    days  to   Thomas  Xson.   a  blind 
xes.de nt    of    GxeeuDolut.    wSch    has    been, 
u  t  t    him  by  the  death  of  11  brother    who 

lf^o°^A^%ft,Z^  have  been: 
bequeathed  $10,000. 


Barre,  Mass,  baiettc 


Date 


y 


OCT  17 


ew    System    of   Printing 
for  the  Blind. 


All  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
*  the  blind,  says  the  London  Daily 
iNews,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  in- 
vention of  a  method  whereby,  it  is 
claimed,  the  printing  of  embossed 
books  in  the  Braille  system  will  be 
greatly  simplified,  and  the  cost  vastly 
reduced.  J.  W.  M'Laren  of  Edinburg 
has  now  patented  an  invention  which 
will,  he  says,  revolutionize  the  print- 


ANTHONY  DANIELS. 

ing  of  blind  books  '-in  a  manner  com- 
parable only  to  the  difference  between 
the  printing  of  Caxton's  press  and  the 
speedy  printing  of  the  present  day." 
By  tills  invention  the  present  laborious 
and  costly  punching  of  brass  plates  is 
entirely  superseded.  Mistakes  in  set- 
ting and  author's  corrections  can  be 
effected  in  an  instant,  a  matter  impos- 
sible in  the  older  system.  The  print- 
ing, too,  is  more  regular.  The  most 
mportant  result  claimed  for  the  in- 
■rention,  however,  is  that  the  speed  of 
irinting  is  more  than  1500  times  accel- 
3rated  by  this  method.  "For  every 
perfected  sheet  turned  out  by  the  older 
method, "  Mr.  M'Laren  says,  "my  in- 
vention will  turn  out  1500  copies,  and 
this  with  an  infinitely  more  regular  re- 
sult." A  sheet  of  blind  printing  ac- 
companies the  circular  sent  by  the 
inventor.  He  tells  us  it  was  worked 
from  the  machine  at  a  speed  of  2000 
copies  per  hour,  and  that  32  pages  or 
more  of  similar  size,  and  at  the  same 
speed,  can  be  printed  atone  impression. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Great 
Biitain  and  Ireland  is  between  30,000 
and  40,000,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  weekly  newspaper  of  20  pages 
might  be  published. 


Dal 


THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE, 

Chicago,  III. 

1?  October  19C2 
BLIND    BOY    WHO    RIDES  Ji  .WHEEL 

When  Stephen  Mellinger,  of  Denver,  Pa., 
was  a  little  more  than  two  years  old  lie  blinded 
himself  with  a  hatchet.  That  was  fourteen 
years  ago.  He  is  a  fanner's  son  and  his  mis- 
fortune has  not  been  allowed  to  interfere  with 
his  usefulness.  Every  morning  he  hitches  up 
one  of  the  horses  to  a  wagon  and  takes  the 
milk  to  the  creamery.  In  this  drive  he  must 
cross  the  railroad  tracks  at  three  points. 

Spirited  horses  are  his  delight  and  he  takes 
care  of  two  belonging  to  his  father,  which  would 
not  be  safe  for  a  stranger  to  handle.  He  drives 
them  on  the  road,  turning  corners  and  passing 
other  vehicles  without  hesitation.  He  even  rides 
a  wheel  and  any  one  seeing  him  out  wheeling 
might  easily  fail  to  notice  that  he  did  not  have 
the  use  of  his  eyes.  What  has  caused  the  greats 
est  astonishment  among  people  not  familiar 
with  Stephen  is  that  he  walks,  drives  or  works 
without  hesitation  and  without  the  appearance 
of  feeling  his  way. 

His  eyesight  was  pronounced  hopelessly 
ruined  but  there  is  now  a  ray  of  hope  that  he 
may  be  able  to  regain  it,  at  least,  partially. 


^Vfr 


WORKING  FOR   THE   BLIND 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Brookline 
Chronicle  calls  attention  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  work  by  the  blind  in  the  room 
beyond  Paul  Revere  Hall,  in  the  Wo- 
man's Department  of  the  Mechanics 
Fair,  Boston.  There  is  a  blind  girl 
there  who  uses  a  needle  deftly,  ope- 
rates a  type  writing  machine,  crochets, 
and  braids  mohair  belts  in  different 
colors  and  designs.  There  are  displayed 
many  articles  from  those  that  required 
ordinary  skill  in  sewing  and  knitting 
to  those  of  most  delicate  handiwork 
which,  as  the  letter  says,  might  injure 
good  eyes.  But  it  is  all  the  work  of 
blind  women. 

The  exhibition  is  in  charge  of  the 
committee  on  ethics  of  the  women's  ed- 
ucational and  Industrial  union,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  increase  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  of  this  state  so 
that  some  day  all  persons  afflicted  by 
lack  of  sight  may  know  how  to  busy 
themselves  in  some  pleasing  and  useful 
work   on    recreation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  for 
the  blind  in  the  home  and.it  is  hoped 
that  the  special  exhibition  will  create 
deeper  interest  than  now  prevails  in 
the  problem  with  which  the  committee 
is  trying  to  cope. 

Although  much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished for  the  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts there  is  still  abundant  opportun- 
ity for  extending  the  work.  If  proper 
training  could  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  many  blind  persons  whose  re- 
sources are  meagre  they  could,  through' 
their  own  efforts,  save  themselves  from 
becoming  dependent  in  old  age  on  pub- 
lic charity.  On  Wednesday  afternoon 
a  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  fair  ex- 
plaining the   aims  of  the  committee. 


THREE    RATHER    REMAK 


BLIND     MEN. 


W      S 


HUBERT    L.     PIERSON. 
Blind  Bank  President  of  Orange,  N. 


GEORGE)    CARTER. 
Blind    carpenter   and   farmer   of   Nunda, 


E.     D.     CAMPBET.L. 
N.    1.     Blind   Professor   of  Chemistry   at    University 
Michigan. 


Of 


WHAT    BLIND    MEN    CAN     DO. 


the  commercial  world.  This  enterprising  blind 
man  conducts  an  extensive  business  aside  from 
his  work  connected  with  the  bank.  He  owns 
two  flour  and  feed   mills,    which  he   personally 

A  Successful  Farmer,  a  Bank  President!  manases'  besides  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his 

bank.    At    his   office   he    looks   after    his    many 


and  a  College  Professor  All 
Sightless. 

George  Carter,  of  Nunda,  N.  T..  is  totally  blind. 
He  Is  now  fifty-five  years  old,  yet  up  to  the 
time  of  a  recent  injury  he  cleaned  out  wells, 
shingled  houses,  split  wood,  built  sidewalks,  did 
all  manner  of  farm  work,  and  took  walks 
through  the  country  varying  from  three  to  eight 
miles.  One  of  his  most  commonplace  achieve- 
ments was  to  walk  from  his  home  In  the  vil- 
lage to  his  farm,  near  Swain's — a  distance  of 
eight  miles — which  was  accomplished  by  road  or 
across  lots  with  equal  ease.  Frequently  Mr. 
Carter  has  been  seen  coming  back  at  night- 
time leading  a  cow  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  farm.  "I  know  the  turns  by  the  lay 
of  the  ground,"  he  says.  "Then,  too,  the  wind 
helps  me,  carrying  to  my  ears  the  sound  of  rail- 
road trains,  farm  bells  and  all  the  familiar 
noises  of  country  life." 

Mr.  Carter  can  lay  a  sidewalk  as  straight  as 

any  man  who  has  perfect  possession  of  his  sight. 

He  Is  a  carpenter  as  well  as  a  farmer.    Recently 

he   had   a  new   house   built  on   a   second   farm 

which  he  owns,  on  Oak  Hill,  about  three  miles 

from    Nunda.    In    the    course     of     construction 

he  mixed  all  the  mortar  and  carried  it  to  the 

.  masons;   he   helped   shingle;   he   helped   nail   up 

i  the  roof  and  walls;  he  did  every  bit  of  lathing 

In  the  house,  and  in  countless  other  ways  as- 

!  sisted  those  whom  he  had  employed  to  do  the 

work. 

Mr.  Carter  splits  wood  as  well  as  he  drives 
nails,  and  he  seems  to  run  no  more  risk  of  cut- 
tine  his  toes  than  he  does  nf  nmmdlnir  his  fin- 
gers.    This   is   because   he   uses   only   one   hand. 

With  this  one  hand  he  strikes  a  stronger  blow 
than  the  ordinary  man  does  with  two.  He 
drives  fence  posts  in  the  same  way.  He  swings 
an  eighteen  pound  hammer  in  this  work,  direct- 
ing the  blow  with  his  left  hand. 

The  only  bank  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  which  has  a  blind  man  for  president 
is  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Orange,  N.  J. 
Hubert  L.  Plerson  is  that  man.  For  fourteen 
years  Mr.  Pierson  has  been  totally  blind.  In- 
stead of  causing  a  retrograde  movement  in  Mr. 
Plerson's  business  affairs,  the  accident  which 
caused  him  to  lose  entirely  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
seemed  rather  to  impel  him  to  push  forward  in 


real  estate  transactions;  he  conducts  an  exten- 
sive brokerage  business  and  owns  large  pieces 
of  valuable. property,  both  in  and  out  ot  town. 
He  attends  carefully  to  all  investments  and 
conducts  personally  all  contracts  of  sales.  In 
his  business  transactions  he  is  so  accurate  and 
conducts  every  step  with  so  much  sureness  that 
those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with 
him  often  do  not  suspect  that  he  is  blind. 

Edward   D.   Campbell,   professor  of   analytical 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,   by   an   accident   in   his   laboratory   in 
1892  was  made  totally  blind,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally thought   that  his  career  as  a  chemist  was 
over.    Professor  Campbell,  however,  at  once  de- 
termined  that     the     loss     of     sight     should   not 
thwart  his  one  great  purpose  in  life.       He  soon 
learned    how    to    manipulate     the      typewriter 
which  was  invented  for  the  blind.    By  the  help 
of  perforated  paper  the  fingers  are  taught  how 
to  do  the  work  of  the  eyes.      Then  he  had  his 
private    secretary    read    to     him     the     journal:; 
which   are  published  In  the  interest  of  science, 
while  he  took  notes  on  the  typewriter.     And  all 
the  time  he  continued  the  work  of  instructing 
his  classes. 

His  methods  of  research  are  most  remarkable. 
His  assistant  will  make  a  certain  test  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  as  it  goes  on  the  assistant 
reports  to  him  and  he  takes  notes  on  his  type- 
writer. At  night  he  runs  over  these  "perfora- 
tions" and  lays  out  work  for  the  next  day.  He 
has  a  most  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and 
he  keeps  up  with  the  times. 

"My  career,"  said  Professor  Campbell,  "has 
not  really  been  unusual  in  my  estimation.  Since 
the  accident  in  my  laboratory,  on  April  12,  1892, 
by  which  I  lost  my  sight,  I  have  only  bent  all 
my  energies  to  my  university  work,  instead  of 
giving  much  time  to  other  objects.  By  doing 
this,  keeping  my  mind  constantly  on  my  work,  I 
have  so  systematized  my  chemical  work  that  I 
have  been  able  to  reduce  l-early  all  observations 
made  by  students  experimenting  under  my  di- 
rection to  figures.  Thus  I  have  been  able  to 
eliminate  the  element  of  the  personal  equation 
of  the  operation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
most  seeing  experimentalists  do,  and  so  have 
added  accuracy  to  the  research." 


BUMB  SEVENTEEN  YEAfiS. 


Jacob   Heffley,  of  Near  Newmanstown, 

Can    Distinguish   the   Varieties 

of  Trees    by   Touch. 

Bereft  of  sight,  yet  being-  able  to 
transact  business  with  nearly  the  ease 
and  ability  of  a  man  with  all  of  his 
1'Senses,  is  what  makes  Jacob  P.  Heffley, 
a  blind  man  of  near  Newmanstown, 
Lebanon  county,  a  wonderful  man. 
Mr.  Heffley  has  been  blind  oVer'seven- 
toeri  roars  and  during  this  time  'has 
been  cheerful. 

Mr.  Heffley  was  bopn  In  Lebanon 
county  'HI  years  a'g'O.  He  worked  'on 
the  farm  ami  vrhen  21  years  of  age 
In-,  after  study,  was  employed  as  a 
tihefnist  al  the  Du.p'ont  Pow'der  Works, 
at  Gibbstown,  N.  J.  He  worked  there 
tor  several  years.  The  strong  fumes 
and  gasscs  of  the  ehemiea's  used  in 
the  making  of  powder  which  he  wa,s 
CQTnpelle  1  to  handle,  took  effect  in  his 
eyes.  Cataracts  formed  and  after  an 
ex  iinination  it  was  deemed  best  to 
remove  his  eyes- 

HaVing  a  wife  and  three  children 
depend, ait  mi  him,  Mr.  Heffley  began 
to  look  a:  out  .for  a,  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Ho  did'  some  peddling-  and  later 
decided  to  engage  in  the  wood  selling' 
business',  He  boug-ht  a,  small  tract  of 
hi  ml,  secured  a  portable  sawmill  audi 
began  to  cut  and  saw-  the. wood,  which 
he  sold. 

He  ever  since  has  continued  in  this 
business  and  is  considered  an  author- 
ity on  various  qualities  of  wood.  He 
can  go  into  the  forest  and  by  the 
smr-e  of  touch  distinguish  the  \aiieties 
of  free:;,  TUr.  Heffley  likes  the  Um- 
bering business  veiry  much  and  does 
iml    mind  the  toss  of  his  sight. 

He    can    make    change    in    coin    with 
Hie  ease  and  quickness  of  a  man  with 
sight.      Frequently    he      visits      New-  I 
inanstown,   making   the   trip  alone  and' 
can  go  directly  to  any  place  he  wishes. 
should   he   be   needed  at   any   point  of.; 
his   land   he  makes  the   trip,  alone  and 
has  no  trouble  in  finding  the  place,  or  ' 
recognizing   it   when   he   gets   there. 

Mi-.  Heffley  said:  "There  is  suite  a 
difference  between  a.  person  Who  is 
born  blind  and  one  who  has  become .' 
blind,  ft  you  say  to  me  that  an  ar- 
ticle is  a-s  'green  as  grass,'  f  can  at 
once  appreciate  the  i-'ca  and  in  my 
mind's  eye.  1  can  see  it  plainly.  Col- 
ors  to  c  e  just  as  real  -and  natur- 
al as  though  1  coulld  see  them  with 
eyesight." 

"How  do  you  pass  the  time?"  was 
asked. 

"In   winter  time  I  follow  the  broom- 
:,,      ing    trade,    which  I   learned  in    the 
Blind    Men's  Home,  at  Philadelphia.     I 
■r   had    trouble   in    selling   all 
lock.      Then     when    I    am    not   lit 
I  have   my   wife   read  the  news- 
papers  and   other   periodicals    to     me- 
Time    'Iocs    not   hang   heavy      on     my 
hands.      "Every    morning   and    evening, 
v,e   in   mir   family,   have   Bible  reading, 
,.,,,!    ]     thus    learn    to    store    up    Bible 
texts   in   rny  memory  which  I  can  use' 
in  pubjic  speaking." 

•"l  hen    you    do    some    public    speak- 

■  •Yes."   replied   Mr.   Homey,   "I   am  a 

member    of    the    United    Zipn    Church, 

la!  I,    h   of  Christ,  and  at  their  differ- 


neetiiigs   1  generally   deliver  gos- 
pel  talks." 

Mi'.  Heffley  is  a  man  of  deep  reli- 
gious convictions.  He 'has  good  health 
and   seems  to  enjoy  life. 

He  makes -weekly  trios  to  Reading, 
and  is  accompanied  by  his  young  son, 
who  leads  him  about  the  city. 

Mr.  Heffley  said  that  he.  believed 
that  man  was  endowed  with  six 
senses,  and  that  as  he  uses  all  of  the 
five  he  never  gives  any  time  to  the 
sixth  to  develop,  consequently  he  is 
ignoraiU  of  its  uses. 

Should  he  be  deprived  .of  one  of 
these  senses,  the  sixth  comes  into 
pllace-  He  explained  this  by  the  fact, 
that  although  being  sightless  he  was 
able  to  do  a  great  many  things  that 
a:  blind  person  was  supposed  riot  to 
do.  When  driving  be  is  able  to  tell  by 
the  echo  it"  he  is  near'  a  house,  barn 
,or  about  to  cross  a  bridge. 
THE  V/ORLD~ 
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LIME  TOSHES 
ALONG  THE  CLIFFS. 


Johnson's  Dangerous  Feats  on 

Horseback  Cause  Women 

to  Swoon  Away. 


From_ 


PRESS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


(Special  to  TBie  Wortfl.) 
CBTJHiOIN,  Ky.,  Oct.  17.— About  Ave 
mies  from  here  the  Kentucky  River 
farms  the  dividing  line  between  Mercer 
ana  Jessacndne  Oouut-ies,  and  just  across 
the  river,  nestling  at  the  base  of  the 
picturesque  cliffs  that  tower  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  air  on  each  side  of 
tlhe  beautiful  stream,  is  the  home  of 
Tom.  Johnson,  who  hais  been  stone  blind 
since  early  youth,  and'  whose  marvellous 
feats  of  horseback  riding  along  the 
narrow  and  dangerous  pathways  which 
circle  among  the  huge  cliffs  have  been 
the  wonder  of  people  for  many  years. 

Often'  some  woman  tourist  viewing 
the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  has 
thrown  up  her  hands  in  horror  and! 
swooned'  away  ias  she  beheld  Johnson 
dashing  along  the  rugged  cliffs  where 
it  seemed  he"  surely  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  huge  rocks  hundreds  of 
feet    below. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  blind  since  childhood,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  whole  county  who  knows 
the  location  of  the  numerous  pathways 
that  have  their  winding  course  among 
these  huge  cliffs,  against  whose  tall 
peaks  the  very  cloud's  get  wrecked  and 
go  to  pieces,  as  does  Tom  Johnson.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  his  ken- 
nel has  some  of  the  finest  fox  hounds 
in    this   section   of   the   State. 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  he 
is  not  mounted  on  his  favorite  horse 
following  his  faithful  dogs  among  the 
windings  of  these  dangerous  cliffs.  Oft- 
times  when  approaching  a  very  dan- 
gerous place  where  the  pathway  leads 
over  a  precipice  and  ithe  slightest 
misstep  would  plunge  -him  onto  the  sharp 
rocks  that  seem  to  yawn  for  a  victim, 
he  will  dismount  and  grasp  his  old 
horse  bv  the  tail  and  follow  him. 

Johnson  does  not  seem  to  understand 
just  how  he  is  able  to  tell  where  all ,  of 
the  'little  hidden  nooks  and  crooks  are 
among  these  densely  -covered  cliffs,  but 
his  familiarity  with  them  is  something 
most  wonderful. 


Date. . 


OCT  1  8  190- 


FORTY  YEARS  PRINCIPAL 


Hundredth  Anniversary   of    William 
Chapin  Celebrated. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  last  evening,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  >of  the  birth  of 
William  Chapin,  a  former  principal,  was 
celebrated.  The  exercises,  which  were 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  institute,  con- 
sosited  of  addresses  by  the  present  prin- 
cipal, Edward  E.  Allen;  John  Caldwala- 
j  der,  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
J  and  John  Maher.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Robert  M.  Patterson,  a  former  treasurer 
of  the  home,  regretting  his  inability  to 
attend. 

'  Mr.    Chapin    was    principal    for    forty 
years  and  died  In  his  eighty-seventh. 
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Saturday,  Oct.  18,  1902. 
New   Invention   to    Restore    Sight. 

Much  deserved  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  recent  discoveries  of 
a  promiueut  physician  of  Baltimore, 
who  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  the 
restoration  of  sight  of  those  made  blind 
by  disease.  Indeed,  so  successful 
have  been  the  experiments  of  this 
specialist,  that  the  hopeful  prediction 
has  been  made,  that  no  one  need  be 
blind  unless  he  was  born  without 
sight,  or  made  so  by  destructive  acci- 
dent. 

The  most  helpful  element  in  the 
story  of  this  physician's  cures  lies  in 
the  fact  that  no  me  licines  are  used, 
reliance  being  placed  wholly  upon  the 
curative  power  of  a  vigorous  blood- 
circulation  in  as  close  proximity  as 
possible  to  the  affected  parts. 

There  is  nothing  at  all   remarkable 
about  the  machine  that  is  looked  to  for 
such  wonderful   results.     It  is  called 
an  ophthalmo  oscillator, but  that,simpli- 
fied,  only  means  an  instrument  intend- 
ed to  give  the  optic  nerve  exercise  and  i 
stimulation.     It  is  worked  by  compress-  I 
ed  air,  and  is  so  arranged   as   to  give 
the  eye  of  the  patient  a  certain  forward 
and  backward  motion,  thusstimulating 
the   nerves    which  have    become   atro- 
phied. 

It  consists  of  an  ordinary  compress- 
ed-air machine  driven  by  a  two-horse 
power  electric  dynamo.  From  the  air- 
cylinder  of  the  apparatus  there  is  con- 
nected a  small  rubber  tube,  designed 
to  withstand  great  pressure,  which 
spreads  into  a  "Y"  at  the  end.  On  thei 
two  points  of  the  "Y"  are  fastened' 
small  glass  cups  which  fit  snugly  over, 
the  eyelids  without  touching  the  eyeball. 
And  thus  by  a  succession  of  valves  it 
is  possible  to  create  an  oscillation  of  the 
eyeball  by  means  of  the  air-pressure 
and  vacuum  produced  by  the  machine. 


Of  course  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  this  theory  and  means  ot 
cure  do  not  claim  that  every  case  of 
blindness  from  disease  can  be  cured. 
But  it  is  said  that  statistics  of  the 
physician  who  invented  the  apparatus, 
show  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  cases 
whic!.  had  been  given  up  by  the  best 
specialists  of  Europe  and  America,  as 
hopeless,  fully  fifty  per  cent  have  yield- 
ed to  his  treatment. — Every  Where. 
Miss  Mast's  Debut. 
Under  the  above  heading,  the  Berkeley 
Daily  Gazette  prints  the  following: 

Miss  Oussie  Mast,  the  talented  blind 
girl,  whose  ability  and  energy  have  been 
so  much  admired  by  those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  her,  is  going  to 
make  her  bebut  in  concert  in  San  Francis- 
eo  Thursday  evening,  October  23,  under 
the  direction  of  Otto  Fleissner,  under 
whom  she  studied  while  a  pupil  at  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  in  Berk- 
eley. Mme.  Minkowsky  during  her  recent 
visit  to  this  city  heard  Miss  Mast  sing  and 
would  have  recommended  her  for  the 
Scholarship  ottered  by  Mme  Nordica 
had  it  not  been  for  her  affliction,  Mme. 
Minkowsky  gave  Miss  Masta  lesson  every 
day  for  three  weeks  and  urged  that  she 
[make  her  debut  in  concert.  Miss  Mast  has 
also  studied  with  Miss  Bertha  Butler  of 
Oakland. 

At  present  Miss  Mast  is  stenographer 
for  Professor  Warring  Wilkinson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  at 
Berkeley.  For  this  work  she  was  trained 
in  this  school,  from  which  she  graduated 
some,  five  years  ago.  Miss  Mast  has  to 
make  her  own  living,  and  so  has  been 
doing  the  practical  things,  cherishing  al- 
ways the  ambition  to  become  a  singer  of 
note.  Miss  Mast  plays  the  piano  well  and 
will  accompany  herself  in  two  songs;  she 
is  also  a  fine  performer  on  the  pipe  organ. 
Being  busy  with  the  matter  of  daily  bread, 
this  bright  has  not  had  the  time,  the 
strength  nor  the  means  to  continue  her 
musical  studies,  as  her  talent  warranted. 
Miss  Mast  has  an  exquisitely  sweet  so- 
prano voice  and  it  will  be  heard  in  num- 
bers by  Verdi,  Kossini,  Schumann  and 
Liszt.  She  hopes  by  means  of  the  coming- 
concert  to  raise  money  enough  to  go  to 
New  York,  where  she  expects  to  perfect 
herself  for  concert  work. 

From  the  Blind  Department. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter 
•eceived  by  a  friend  of  Miss  Eastman's 
tvho  once  paid  us  a  visit.  The  letter  is 
com  Leeds,  England,  and  states  many  in- 
eresting  facts  about  the  blind.  The  gen- 
,leman  who  writes,  Mr.  C.  Crampton,  is  a 
brother  of  Miss  Eastman's  friend  and  has 
laught  the  blind  for  thirty-four  years. 
j  In  answer  to  your  question:  We  use 
;he  braille  system  (pure)  and  did  before 
it  was  used  in  America.  We  also  use  the 
typewriter.     Also    we    are.    now    using    a 

braille    typewriter,    a    marvellous     little 
machine  on  the  same  principle  as  a  type- 
writer. That  is,  with    "finger  keys"  which 
produce  the  raised  dots  and  thus  the  oper- 
ator can  takedown  speeches  and  lectures, 
notes,  &c,  and  read  them  afterwards  and 
transcribe    them   on    a    "Remington"'    or 
"Blick"  or  whatever  make  is  used  by  them. 
I    believe  the   little  "Blick"    is  the    most 
popular.   It  is  with  a  friend,  but  I  believe 
any  will    do.     In  all    schools    here    type- 
writing is  taught  and  [  believe    it  will  be 
a  valuable  source  of  income  to  the  blind 
in  the  future.  Of  course  it  is  new,  though 
there  are   many  now    employed  as    type- 
writers   who  with    the  aid    of   the    little 
braille  machine  I  have  mentioned  are  able 
to  take   their  own    notes.     Some  do   it  as 
quickly  as  a  seeing  person  taking  short- 
hand notes  with  a  pencil.     The  first  plan 
which  was  used  before  this  invention  (by 
Mr.  Buckle  at  York)  was  a  phonograph; 


he  spoke  his  matter  into  me  phonograph 
and  the  blind  operator  used  the  pbone 
with  the  left  hand  and  typed  with  the  fight 
— quite  as  good  as  I  lie  new  system  but 
more  expensive. 

.Massage:  the  idea  of  training  the  blind 
as  masseurs  came  from  Japan,  where  the 
blind  have  been  used  for  that  purpose  for 
a  very  longtime,  I  can  hardly  say  off-hand 
how  long.  1  have  known  of  it  for  twenty-" 
five  years.  At  York  they  have  a  collec- 
tion of  models  of  articles  used  by  tho 
Japanese,  it  is  now  being  taught  in  somu 
schools  for  the  blind  and  a  good  many 
are  practicing  as  masseurs  but  English 
folk  do    not  take  to  massage. 

Hairdressing  is  also  being  taught  by 
some.  1  met  the  principal  of  the  blind 
Institution  of  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
last  autumn,  (at  York).  He  was  on  a 
visit  to  England  and  paid  a  special  visit 
to  York  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle, 
for  whom  he  said  he  had  a  grateful  mem- 
ory. Though  he  had  never  seen  him,  he 
said  he  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 
teacher  of  the  blind  we  had  ever  had  and 
one  to  whom  he  was  more  indebted  than 
to  any  other. ...  We  exchanged  ideas,  of 
course;  he  insisted  on  hairdressing  (not 
cutting)  as  a  very  successful  occupation 
for  the  blind,  especially  for  women.  He 
had  several  so  employed.  He  had  them 
trained  by  a  first  class  hairdresser  and 
he  said  he  found  them  quite  proficient. . . 
Well,  now  for  Franklin  Dean's  message: 
I  am  very  pleased  to  see  it,  it  is  very 
nicely  written  and  I  mean  to  get  one  in 
reply.  The  holidays  are  over  and 
they  are  back  at  school  and  1  wili  get 
one  tomorrow.  Unfortunately  for  the 
braille  alphabet  it  is  American  Braille. 
The  American,  as  usual,  has  "improved" 
upon  a  good  thing.  While  all  Europe 
is  satisfied  with  Louis  Braille's  System 
our  cousins  over  the  water  were  not, 
and  they  have  changed  it  and  so  it  is 
quite  another  thing.  Here  we  have  week- 
ly and  monthly  magazines  in  Braille  and 
of  course,  you  have  in  the  U.  S.  A.  How 
nice  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  ex- 
change! But  no,  you  have  an  improved 
system  which  is  like  another  language 
and  so  literature  is  closed  to  both.  I  am 
not  the  only  one  that  is  sorry  that  it  is 
so. 

ESOLINA  OORRIF.RI. 
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NEED  OF  HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon.  Oct  22,  at 
3  o'clock,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Rowley  la  to 
lecture  In  Paul  Revere  Hall  for  the  com- 
mittee on  ethics  of  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union  on  the 
great  need  of  state  work  and  help  for 
■the  adult  blind.  After  the  lecture 
there  will  be  tea  and  music  furnished 
by  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 


'TO  TRAIN  ADULT  BLIND. 


A  SPLENDID  CHARITY  PROPOSED. 


Woman's  I.  &  E.  U.  Proposes  to  Es- 
tablish a  Trade  School  to  Train  the 
Unfortunates. 

One  of  the  most  important  philanthropic 
projects  yet  undertaken  in  Boston  has  just 
been  outlined  by  the  Woman's  Educational 
and    Industrial    Union. 

It  is  that  of  a  trade  school  for  the  adult 
blind,  such  as  Birmingham,  Eng..  has 
established,  to  cost  ultimately  something 
like    $300,000. 


re   is  no  desire  or  hope  on   the  part 
of  th<-  movers  to  begin  on  such   an   ambi- 
tious b<  quite  willing  I 
gin  on  a  small  seal-  and  oV  i  that. 

What   had   led  them  in   the  main   ti 
slder   th>-    work    Is   the   showing   m.i 

pin    under   state  aus- 
It  blind.     Perkins  In- 
at    V>  or   under, 
which  i   ones  wholly  without 

Ion    or    training.       To    remedy    this 
isnes  is  ti  l   step 

Izatlon,  and  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  will  come  between  now  and 
Jan.   1. 

legislature  will   next   be  appealed  to 
and  in.    statistics  furnished  by  th<-  mi 
conducted  by  the  state  board  of  education 
the  basis. 

This  has  showr  so  much  benefit  from 
aiding  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  that 
the  promoters  are  convinced  that  th'=ir 
efforts  should  be  extended  further. 

There  are  today  three  teachers  at  work. 
Tho  original  appropriation  of  %YM'  was  in- 
creased in  1MI1  by  a  further  appropriation 
of  $3600. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  past 
work  has  been  done  in  50  towns  and  cities 
in  Massachusetts.  That  130  persons  have 
visited.  The  number  receiving  in- 
struction follows:  In  reading  68,  writing 
39,  sewing  7.  knitting  13,  crocheting  1,  use 
of  the  sewing  machine  2.  caning  chair 
seats  5,  tuning  pianofortes  1,  gymnastics  2, 
manual  alphabet  3. 

The  school  at  Birmingham  has  123  resi- 
dent scholars,  eight  day  pupils,  11  blind 
teachers,  33  employees  in  the  works! 
beneficiaries  of  a  fund  assisting  former 
pupils.  according  to  the  Saxon 
system  an  two  blind  travelling  teach- 
ers, who  visited  365  oth=r  blind  per- 
sons at  their  homes,  teaching  or  furnish- 
ing with  books,  or  other  means  of  aid,  and 
also  a  typewriting  office,  where  three  blind 
graduates  make  a  fair  living  by  doing 
commercial   typewriting. 

They  had  devised  a  system  of  Braille 
shorthand,  by  which  they  can  take,  from 
dictation,  at  the  rate  of  112  words  a  min- 
ute, and  afterward  produce  it  on  the  type- 
writer. 

And  the  total  expense  of  this  Institution 
by  meatus  of  which  the  need  of  o\ 
blind  persons  were  supplied,  was  less  than 
$30,000.  The  school  for  the  blind  at  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  was  founded  about  30  yrs.  ago, 
under  the  management  of  C.  F.  Fraser.  a 
former  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  report  of  one  year  shows  111  pupils 
were  taught,  at  an  expense  of  a  little  over 
515.000.  The  provinces  of  Nova  Sco»ia  and 
New  Brunswick  have  passed  laws  for  the 
support  and  education  of  the  blind,  with- 
out difference  as  respects  age,  except  short- 
er terms  for  older  pupils.  A  man  grad- 
uated who  was  46  yrs.  old  on  entering, 
has  received  five  years  instruction  and 
board  at  the  expense  of  the  first-named 
province. 

A  workshop  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia many  years  ago.  and  from  100  to 
140  blind  persons  have  there  earned  the 
means  of  livelihood.  For  many  years  this 
enterprise  paid  its  way. 

The  first  public  meeting  in  support  of 
this  project  comes  Wednesday  at  3  p.m..  at 
Paul  Revere  hall,  when  Rev.Francis  Ron- 
Icy  will  explain  this  work  in  detail. 
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The  assembly  room  now  rejoices  in  the. 
possession  of  Kn  organ.  The  old  instru- 
ment that,  lias  stood  there  for  some 
months  silent  as  an  oyster,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  one  from  the  chapel  has 
been  placed  permanently  in  its  place, 
lis  presence  will  give  fresh  iuterest  to 
the  Sunday  School  services,  and  all  the 
meetings  of  the  department. 


The  Eagle  and  the  Index  have  put  in  an 
appearance  since  the  last  issue,  and  we 
v  eliome  them  f.s  1 1  I  fi  lends.  I  rejoice 
to  see  the  fainiliir  name  of  Mr.  Chapman 
at  the  head  of  the  department  foi  the 
Hind  in  the  l-idet  In  bis  first  number 
he  asks  the  cooperation  of  tiis  colleagues 
in  making  the  department  ii-teresting  to 
the  readers  of  his  paper,  just  as  I  did 
last  week  in  the  interests   of  the.  Tablet. 

I  hope  he  will  enjoy   a    more   prompt    re 
spouse  than  has  flattered  my  expectation. 

I I  does  seem  to  me  that  if  one  or  another 
o!  the  teachers  would  prepare  some 
notes  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  differ- 
ent pnrtments,  it  would  greatly  enhance 
the  i  tei  st  of  the  pa|  er,  a.  d  psihaps 
g  ve  much  pleasure  to  the  disiant  friends 
who  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  welfare  of  the    institution. 

The  following  paiagraph  from  a  Chic- 
ago paper  is  a  little  more  of  the  sensation- 
al sort  than  would  commend  itself  to  the 
credulity  of  the  aveiage  reader;  but  it 
has  some  giains  of  sense  in  it  that  may 
lie  of  value  to  our  young  people.  What 
a  blind  boy  will  do  is  always  a  problem 
till  lie  does  it,  and  then,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  matter  is  a  substantial 
fact,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  till  the 
adventurous  youth  gets  iuto  trouble. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  courageous  Pehnsy- 
Ivanian  will  rare  better  than  most  people 


blind,  lie  works  in  the  field.  He  sows, 
uses  the  rake  and  spade,  helps  harvest 
the  crops,  climbs  trees,  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  drives  spirited  horses 
and  rides  a  bicycle. 

Without  the  use  of  his  eyes  is  working 
on  the  farm  just  as  any  other  farmer. 
He  has  not  allowed  his  bliudness  to 
weigh  on  his  spirits.  He  is  as  bright  and 
cheerful  as  any  of  his  associates,  and  has 
determined  to  lead  the  same  life  they  do. 
He  is  able  to  harness  a  horse  unaided 
and  drive  several  miles  to  the  village, 
where  the  household  supplies  are  obtain- 
ed. Every  morning  it  is  his  duty  to 
hitch  one  of  the  horses  to  a  inilk  wagon 
and  drive  a  mile  to  Denver,  where  there 
is  a  creamery.  In  this  drive  he  is  com- 
pelled to  cross  railroad  tracks  at  two 
points. 

While  making  purchases  on  several 
occasions  he  has  been  given  wrong  change 
by  storekeepers  and  has  been  able  to 
delect  the  mistake  and  have  the  eiror 
rectified. 

The  boy  is  aided  in  his  work  and  in 
his  traveling  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  localities.  In  his  mind  he  must 
carry  a  detailed  map  of  every  square  rod 
of  territory  for  miles  around  his  home. 
He  has  never  permitted  himself  to  be- 
come dependent  on  anyone  for  anj  thing. 
Spirited  horses  are  his  delight  and  two 
belonging  to  his  lather,  which  are  too 
spirited  for  the  average  man  to  handle 
with  safety,  are  used  by  him  without  a 
thought  ot  danger.  It  is  Stephen's  duty 
to  care  for  these  two  horses  on  account  of 
their  disposition.  It  is  unwise  for  other 
persons  lhau  him  to  approach  them. 

What  has  caused  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment among  the  people  of  Denver  and 
among  his  neighbors  is  the  fact  truth.; 
does  not  work,  walk  or  ride  in  a  hestitat 
iag  manner,  after  the  fashion  of  the  blind. 
He  takes  one  of  the  fast  horses  out  on 
the  road  and  gallops  at  full  speed,  turn- 
ing out  for  other  vehicles  and  horses  and 
rounding  sharp  corners  without  pulling 
up. 

On  his  wheel  he  rides  as  if  he  were 
possessed  with  full  sight  and  saw  dis- 
who  take  such  risks  with  spirited  horses,  j  tinctl}  everything  before  him  instead  of 
and  that  some  day  he  may  find  something  riding  in  absolute  darkness.  Aside  from 
safer  to  than  train  and  to  drive  fast  ]  doing  all  manner  of  farm  work,  he  at- 
horses.  tends  public  meetings  and  goes  wherever 

what  A  blind  boy  can  do  |  he     pleases.     No   condition     of   weather 

When  Stephen  Mellinger,    of   Denver,  |  interferes  with  him  or  allers  his  plans. 
Pa.,  was  a  little  more  than  2  years  old   he         When  he  met  with  the  accident    which 


blinded  himself  with  a  hatchet,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune  It  would  seem  that  in 
that  accident  all  his  hope   for   a    normal, 


cost  him  his  eyesight  several  skilled  phy- 
sicians worked  with  him  in  the  hope  that 
the  sight  of  at  least  one  eye  might   be  sav- 


bappy  life  had  been  extinguished.     That    ed.  In  this  they  w  ere  unsuccessful!.  Vari 


was  14  years  ago.  Today  Stephen,  still 
blind,  is  living  just  as  he  would  were  he 
in  possession  of  his  eyesight. 

He  is  a  farmer's  son.  His  misfortune 
lias  not  been  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  with  his   usefulness.     Although 


ous  forms  of  treatment  were  tried,  butthe 
boy's  sight  was  pronounced  hopelessly 
gone.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  his  parents  are  considering 
sending  hin  to  some  institution  where 
efforts  will  be  made  to  restore  his  sight. 


Puzzled. 

In  our  last  consignment  of  books  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville..Ky.,was  a  neat  volume 
of  some  eighty-five  pages,  entitled  "The 
Revolt  of  the  Tartars."  It  appears  that 
a  tribe  of  Kalmucks  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  in  1771,  became  restless  under 
the  severe  rule  of  the  Russian  goverment, 
and  resolved  to  migrate  across  Asia  to 
distant  China.  They  comprised  some 
forty  thousand  ''tents'',  variously  es 
limited  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million 
of  souls.  The  start  was  so  sudden  that 
the  movement  was  not  suspected  till  it  was 
well  under  way,  when  the  pursuit  soon 
converted  the  exdous  into  a  most  dis- 
astrous flight,  the  horrors  of  which  drag 
their  awful  length  through  this  neat 
little  volume. 

Now  this  migration  scarcely  produced 
a  ripple  on  the  surlace  of  Russian  history, 
and  I  am  frame  to  confess  that  I  know  of 
nosiugle  effect  it  has  had  on  the  course  of 
history  on  politics  iD  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  unless  it  contribnted 
something  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Boxer 
up-rising  in  China  three  years  ago,  and 
of  that  I  have  had  no  authoritative 
intimation.  In  my  simplicity  I  will 
venture  to  surmise  that  the  name  of 
the  author,  Mr.  Dequincey  recommended 
it  to  the  acceptance  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  selection  of  books  for 
publication.  I  can  c  mceive  no  other 
reason  for  this  selection  unless  it  were  the 
admirable  stye,  which  in  Dequncey  is 
always  elegant ;  but  is  it  well  to  print 
such  editions  merely  for  style,  when  at 
such  little  effort  other  and  useful  to 
objects  can  be  accomplished.  It  would  he 
interesting  to  know  who  will  read  it,  and 
how  many  times  it  will  be  called  for  in 
the  libraries.  I  question  whether  it  will) 
be  ordered  fur  the  shelves  of  a  fourth  of 
the  collections  iu  the  country,  and  I 
imagine  that  is  a  very  high  figure  for 
even  a  guess. 

If  it  were  exact  history,  that  would 
redeem  it  somewhat,  that  is  its  selection; 
but  Dequincey  wrote  history  much  as 
Goldsmith  wrote  natural  history;  and 
between  the  two,  the  choice  of  a  few 
chapters  from  the  "Animated  Nature" 
would  have  been  delightful  reading  for 
many  of  our  young  people.  A  new 
edition  of  some  standard  arithmetic  or 
physics  would  have  commended  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  committee 
much  more  gratefully  to  the  touch-read- 
ing public.  Text  books  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  are  just  grounds  of  the 
complaints  now  coming  to  be  too 
frequently  heard.  When  the  republica- 
tion of  such  text  books  as  are  so  much 
needed  is  postponed  for  such  elegant, 
but  not  very  learned,  number,  it  is  time 
to  raise  a  modest  protest. 
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A  World   Repgrtif' Tries   the 

"Ophtha!mq?Oscillalt)r"  at 

the  Doctor's  Hands. 


WATCHING  THE  USE 

OF.  THE  NOVEL  MACHINE. 


How   the  Treatment    Is   Given   to 
Senator  Vest  and  What  the  In- 
ventor Himself  Says  for  It. 


(Special  to  The  World.) 
BALTIMORE,  Md.,  Oct.  18.— Total 
blindness  Is  the  fate  that  awaits  United 
States  Senator  George  G.  Vest,  of  Mis- 
souri, unless  some  skilful  oculist  can  be 
found  to  avert  it.  The  aged  statesman, 
for  so  many  years  a  leading  figure  in 
national  (politics,  thinks  he  has  found 
such  an  oculist  in  the  persan  of  Dr. 
Henry  F.  Garey,  of  tins  city  •"'"•"  '" 
venter  il  %  new  treatment  Vor'blind". 
fress  From  his  friend  and  associate 
fienator  Money,  of  Mississippi,  the  MIs- 
pounan  received  hope  and  encourage- 
ment, and,  acting  upon  his  advice  has 
tolaeed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Bal- 
timore doctor  for  treatment. 

Dr.  Garey  says  there  is  hope,  but  he 
Is  not  sanguine.  The  advanced  aga  of 
his  distinguished  patient,  together  with 
his  enfeebled  general  condition,  adds  to 
the  gravity  of  the  specific  cause  of 
blindness,  which  is  a  wasting  away  of 
the  tissues  of  the  retina.  Senator  Vest 
has  taken  up  a  temporary  residence  a 
few  doors  away  from  the  office  of  Dr. 
Garey,  to  which  he  repairs  for  daily 
treatment.  So  farhas  the  disease  pro- 
gressed that  he  requires  an  attendant 
to  guide  him.  He  can  still  distinguish 
daylight  from  darkness,  but  nothing 
more.  Once  a  day  he  undergoes  the 
treatment,  which  has  been  applied  six 
times  without  marked  results. 
Dr.  Gai-ey's  Method. 

The  method  employed  in  this  and  other 
cases  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  purely 
mechanical,  but  little  if  any  'drugs  being 
employed.  As  to  its  merits,  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion.  United 
States  Senator  Money  says  it  cured  him 
of  almost  total  'blindness.  Others  of  Dr. 
Garey's  patients  say  the  same  tiling, 
while  many  of  those  now  undergoing 
treatment  profess  to  note  a  marked  Im- 
provement in  their  condition.  Physi- 
cians and  oculists,  upon  the  other  hand, 
say  there  is  nothing  in  it  whatever,  ana 
that  the  improvement  is,  in  most  cases, 
purely  imaginary,  while  in  others  it  re- 
sults from  natural  causes,  and  not  from 
the  treatment. 

Dr.  Garey  himself  makes  almost  ex- 
travagant claims  for  it. 

"If  the  system  had  been  invented  early 
enough  I  could  have  restored  the  sight 
of  the  late  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  the 
New  York  millionaire;  thereby  earning 
the  million-dollar  reward  offered  by 
hlm."  said  he  to  a  World  reporter. 

"Further  than  this.  I  claim  to  be  able 
to  cure  almost  any  case  of  blindness 
which  results  from  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Diseases  of  the  retina  are  dif- 
ferent, however,  and  are  not  as  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  as  a  rule,  although  there 
are     some    cases     which    have    yielded 

Dr.  Garey  does-mot  look:  iike  arprryst= 
clan.  His  general  appearance  is  that 
of  a  mechanic  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Nor  does  he  act  like  a  physi- 
cian most  of  whom  are  reticent  and 
disinclined  to  discuss  the  cases  they 
ha»c  in  hand,  especially  when,  the  de- 
taijs  are  sought  for  publication. 


i.Uv  explains  and  ill""**', 
,,f    his    apparatus,    wnl' 

Wlint  «li<-  MncUlne  Is. 

First  there  .Is  an  electrlj  motor  o| 
one-quarter  horse-power.  From  wis  a 
Delt  runs  to  the  machine  oroper  which 
res-mhl,  s  a  miniature  pumPjns  engine 
having  a  fly-wheel  about  l«-  ve  Inches 
in  diameter  and  a  horizontal  cylinder 
about,  two  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
dn  length  in  which  works  a  valve  and 
piston  rod.  To  the  cylinder  l»_a  ,  one 
a  small  rubber  tube  M-»eciea*}™,° 
end  and  ending  In  two  cups,  s'm Uar  in 
all  respects  to  those  used  in  connection 
with  phonographs,  except  that  they  are 
made  or  class  instead  of  ruober  The 
Whole  thing  is  called  by  Dr.  Garey  an 
"ophthalmo-osoillator,"  and  the  process 
Js  known  by  the  name  of  the  oscilla- 
tion cure  for  blindness." 

The  World  reporter  saw  It  applied  to 
Senator  Vest  and  several  other  pat  ents 
and  then  tried  It  himself.  The  patient 
is  seated  in  an  ordinary  revolving  chair 
at  tlie  end  of  a  table  upon  which  the 
machine  rests!  A  very  attractive  young 
woman  takes  up  the  glass  cups,  one  in 
each  hand.  Having  pressed  a  button 
and  set  the  motor  In  motion  she  puts 
the  cnos  to  the  back  of  the  patients 
neck,  one  on  each  t-ldo  of  toe  spine.  Too 
piston  rod  flies  in  and  out  of  the  cylin- 
der, producing  a  sound  and  motion  not 
■unlike  that  pro-lured  by  a  gasoline  en- 
gine in  a  launch  or  an  automobile  and 
the  glass  cups  shake  so  violently  as  to 
cause  the  hands  of  the  young  woman  to 
tremble.  The  head  of  the  patient  also 
shakes  in  unison.  After  a  few  seconds 
of  this  sort  of  thing  the  cups  are  placed 
on  the  patient's  eyes  and  kept  there  for 
■threo  or  four  minutes.  Meanwhile  Dr. 
Carey  sits  by  and  looks  on. 

He  explained  to  the  reporter  that  the 
young  woman  is  a  trained  nurse  named 
Miss  Florence  Boublicz;  that  she  knew 
all  about  the  mechanical  but  nothing 
about  the  scientific  pert  of  the  treat- 
ment. 
Most    Be    Adjusted    ta    Individuals. 

"What  is  there  about  it  that's  scien^ 
title?"  asked  the  reporter.  It  all  seemed 
mechanical  to  him. 

•The  adjustment  of  the  machine."  was 
the  reply.  "It  must  be  adjusted  to  suit 
each  individual  case.  One  patient  must 
have' different  oscillations  from  another. 
r  will  cure  one  will  hurt  another, 
because  of  the  varying  sensitiveness  to 
Its  influence.  No  ore  knows  how  to  ac- 
complish this  except  myself,"  added  the 
doctor,  "and  for  that  reason  the  appa- 
ratus In  other  hands  than  mine  does  no 
good.  T  have  sold  several  oscillators  to 
other  physicians,  'out  they  could  achieve 
no  results  from  them.  Very  much  cle- 
pi  rids  upon  adapting  the  machine  to  in- 
di-  Idual  cases." 

While  the  doctor  was  thus  enlighten- 
ing Hie  reporter  four  patients  tool;  the 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  young 
woman;     but     apparently     the-.,,  (machine 

needed  no  readjustment  for  any  one  o 
the  cases. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  faces  o 
the  patients  as  they  took  the  treatment 
All  were  old  or  middle-aged,  and  near-h 
all  were  apparently  poor.  The  patheti 
look  always  present  ip  the  faces  cf  rh 
blind  seemed  to  be  accentuated  in  thos 
who  came  to  Dr.  Garey,  for  In  most  in 
stances  they  have  been  blind  for  a  Ion; 
period,  and  have  sought  relief  fron 
many  others'  before  they  came  to  Ihirr 
In  fact  several  of  them  were  acquaint 
anees  of  long  standing,  having  met  i: 
other  cities,  whither  they  had  gone  fo 
treatment. 

One  gray-haired  patriarch  stoppe 
long  enough  to  ask  in  a  quavering,  high 
pitched  voice: 

"Do  you  think  I  am  Improving,  Doc 
tor?"  and  there  was  a  world  of  longin 
in  those  sightless  eyes  as  he  waited  fo 
the  answer. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Garej 
"don't  you  see  much  better  than  yo 
did" 

"Yes,"  very  doubtfully,  "I  think  I  dc 
I  couldn't  see  to  walk  when  I  cam 
here,"  and  his  daughter  led  him  out. 

All  were  hopeful,  but  were  doubtfu 
until  reassured  by  Dr.  Garey,  when  thei 
faces  lighted  up  wonderfully. 

"How  does  this  treatment  affect  th 
eyes?"  asked  the  reporter. 

Tlie  Doctor's  Claims. 

"It  strengthens  and  reinvigorates  th 
nerves  and  muscles  lying  behind  am 
controlling  the  eyeball,  including  thi 
optic  nerve.  The  oscillations  produce, 
by  the  maohine  make  the  eyeballs  jumi 
up  and  down  in  the  socket,  thus  stretch 
ing  the  nerves  and  muscles.  This  rein 
vigorates  them  and  gives  back  to  then 
the  powers  they  formerlvJ^^J-- ^,ux  fjg) 
throu.gh_4.igg^e  Cr  lack  of  the  prooer 
treatment,"  was  the  reply. 

Then,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Garey, 
the  reporter  became  a  patient.  The 
cups,  when  applied  to  hts  eyes,  did 
net  seem  to  make  the  eyeballs  jump  as 
the  doctor  said  they  would.  In  fact, 
;!  only  sensation  experienced  was  that 
v.aich  comes  to  one  who  closes  his  eves 
when  riding  in  an  automobile  or  other 
vehicle  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine — 
a  jarring,  quivering  feeling  in  all  parts 
of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  eves — but 
nothing  more. 
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SCHOOL    FOR   ADULT    BLIND 


Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
Hopes  to  Start  an  Institution  for  Their 
Practical  Training 


A  movement  has  just  been  begun  by  the 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial 
which  bids  fair  to  have  far-reachlne  re- 
sults. It  is  to  st2rt  a  trade  school  :"■ 
adult  blind,  of  whom,  by  recent  statistics. 
|  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Perkins  Institution,  which 
has  done  a  wonderful  work  among  the 
sightless  for  so  many  years,  will  take  only 
children  and  youths  under  nineteen,  and  so 
those  without  early  advantages  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  occupation.  It  is  to  lift  these 
people  out  of  their  helplessness  that  the 
movement  has  been  started,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  public  will  be  made  before  another 
year  has  begun.  A  meeting  to  explain  the 
project  in  detail  will  be  held  next  Wednes- 
day at  3  P.  M.  In  Paul  Revere  Hall,  with 
Rev.  Francis  Ronley  as  speaker. 

The  State  has  already  three  teachers  at 
work,  under  an  annual  appropriation,  which 
was  increased  last  year  from  $1000  to 
$3000.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
worked  In  fifty  towns  and  cities  In  Massa- 
chusetts, visiting  130  persons.  These  per- 
sons received  instruction  as  follows:  In 
reading  68.  writing  39,  sewing  7.  knitting 
13,  crocheting  1,  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
2,  caning  chair  seats  5,  tuning  pianofortes 
1,  gymnastics  2,  manual  alphabet  3. 

If  a  beginning  can  be  made  by  the  union 
this  work  will  be  largely  increased,  some- 
what along  the  lines  laid  down  in  a  trade 
school  for  adult  blind  in  Birmingham.  Eng. 
There  the  institution  has  123  resident  schol- 
ars, 8  day  pupils,  11  blind  teachers.  33 
employees  in  the  workshop.  24  beneficiaries 
of  a  fund  assisting  former  pupils,  and  two 
blind  travelling  teachers,  who  last  year 
visited  3G5  other  blind  persons  at  their 
homes,  teaching  or  furnishing  with  books. 
There  is  also  a  typewriter  office,  where 
three  blind  graduates  make  a  fair  living 
by  doing  commercial  typewriting.  They  have 
devised  a.  system  of  Braille  shorthand,  by 
which  they  can  take  from  dictation,  at  the 
rate  of  112  words  a  minute. 

The  total  expense  of  this  Institution,  by 
which  more  than  550  blind  people  were 
helped,  was  less  than  $30,000.  Other  simi- 
lar schools  are  in  operation  In  Halifax  and 
Philadelphia. 
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Blind  Newsboy's  Dog  is  a 
Good  Detective. 


Fisherman  and  His  Wife  Land  a  Sea 
Serpent  on  Puget  Sound. 


boy  on  the  board  of  trade.  Later  he 
learned  Meeraphy,'  but  was  forced  to 
ielinlulshhfs  position  at  the  key  owing 

to  loss  of  sight.  «iii*  to 

Since  then  he  has  made  ends  meet  M 
=elling  papers,  with  the  aid  of  his  falth- 
>u\  6o"  The  two  are  sympathetic  com- 
p"nions-now  more  sympathetic  than 
ever.— Chicago  Ne.ws. 


WOMAN 


KILLS     SEA    SERPENT. 


Strange  Red  and  Black  Monster 
Looked  Like  Snake. 


Jack,  an  intelligent  Newfoundland  dog 
owned  by  William  Cullen.  a  blind  news- 
boy who  sells  papers  at  Blue  Island  av 
and  West  12th  st,  is  the  idol  today  of 
all  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  lives. 


Fisherman's  Wife  Helps  in  the  Cap- 
ture of  a  Strange  Monster. 

Dan  Lillis,  near  Lemons  Beach,  Wash 
has  caught  and  landed  with  the  help  of 
his  wife  what  resembles  the  description 
of  the  mythical  sea  serpent. 

"It  looked  to  be  20  feet  long  as  it  came 
wriggling  its  red  and  black  snakelike 
body  through  the  kelp,"  said  Lillis  in 
describing  the  thrilling  capture  "Its 
great  jaws  were  wide  open,  its  lips 
drawn  back,  exposing  its  wicked-looking 
teeth  and  I  could  see  the  eyes  shining 
with  an  angry  gleam  even  through  the 
water.    It  gave  me  the  shivers. 

"The  beast,  or  whatever  it  could  be 
called,  had  its  eyes  on  the  whirling 
spoons  of  the  hook,  and  with  extended 
jaws  was  making  straight  for  it 

"Suddenly  it  gave  a  snap,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  gave  the  line  a  jerk,  hook- 
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BLIND  NEWSBOY  CULLEN  AND  JACK. 


They  call  him  the  "dog  detective," 
because  he  effected  the  capture  of  a 
person  who  is  alleged  to  have  stolen  his 
blind  master's  means  of  support-a  cart 
drawn  by  Jack,  in  which  Cullen  delivers 
the  dally  papers. 

Cullen's  properly  was  taken  from  the 
basement  of  the  young  man's  home  at 
531  West  12th  st  the  other  day.  and  it 
mas  through  the  dog's  intelligence  that 
11-year-61d  Edward  Callahan  was 
brought  to  admit  that  the  vehicle  had 
stolen.  Callahan  accused  his 
brother  of  the  theft.  . 

The  incident  revealed  the  heroic  efforts 

that    voting    Cullen    is    putting    forth    to 

tuSoort  his  invalid    mother,  who  is  also 

blind,  and  a  paralytic  sister.    Ten  years 

i  ago  he  started  to  work  ae  a  messenger 


Much  More  Shou.d  Be  Done  for 
Them  in  This  State. 

Great  Worli  Taken  up  by  tie  Bos- 
ton    Woman's     Educational     and 
Industrial      Union  —  Opportunity 
for  People  of  a  Little  Leisure  to 
Bless  the  Unfortunates. 
The  coramitte  on  ethics  of  the  Boston 
Woman's     Educational     and     Industrial 
Union,   which  Is  composed  of  such   well 
known  and  philanthropic  women  as  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,   Miss  Anne  Whitney 
and  Mrs.  Ada  Pearson  Spaulding,  amoag 
others,   has   a  wonderful   work  In   view 
«or    the    comfort    and    happiness   of    a 
class  of  people  whose  sufferings  appeal 
strongly   to   all   who   are   fortunate   and 
happy  in  their  surroundings. 

For  some  years  this  committee  con- 
fined its  work  to  discussions  of  all  topics 
concerning  the  good  of  society,  holding 
meetings'  for  lectures  along  religious 
and  social  lines,  but  hoping  ail  the  wane 
to  do  some  practical   work. 

One  morning  it  came  to  Mrs.  Spaulding 
like  a  hash.  She  seemed  to  hear  the 
words:  "You  are  not  doing  anyth  ng 
tor  the  adult  blind."  She  instantjy  saw 
the  Immense  possibilities  reacnlng  cut 
before  her  committee;  and  with  one  ac- 
cord the  members  went  to  work. 

They  found  in  Massachusetts  alone 
over  3000  adult  blind.  They  found  that 
the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston 
takes  none  tor  training  over  21  years 
of  age,  and  they  found  that  of  blind 
adults  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  become  blind 
when  they  are  over  21  years  of  age, 
and  the  greater  number  after  they  have 
reached  middle  age. 

It  is  no  reflection,  on  the  blind  to  say 
that  nearly  all  of  them  are  poor.  It 
Is  a  self-evident  fact,  for  the  rich  can 
have  the  best  medical  attendance  if  the 
eyes  are  suffering,  can  go  through  ex- 
pensive operations  If  necessary,  and  can 
rest  the  eyes,  when  the  poor  man  or 
woman  keeps  on  at  work,  which  is 
perhaps  bringing  on  blindness  from  the 
fact  that  the  livelihood  must  be  earned. 
Blindness1  once,  overtaking  the  poor, 
utter  loneliness  and  want  of  occupation 
ensues,  and  this  oftentimes  drives  them 
to  insanity.  Then  Massachusetts  has  a 
hospital  ready  for  the  blind  insane. 

The  committee  of  the  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  went  to  work  collecting 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  they  col- 
lected Information  and  statistics  as  to 
how  the  adult  blind  are  taken  care  of  in 
other  countries,  and  in  other  sections  of 
this  country.  They  found  that  France, 
England  and  other  countries  do  more 
for  the  adult  blind  than  does  this  coun- 
try but  in  some  states,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  for  instance,  a  little  has 
been  done.  ,  .. 

The  committee  desires  to  establish  a 
trades  school  for  the  adult  blind  similar 
to  that  established  for  them  in  Birming- 
ham Eng.  It  is  anxious,  too,  to  have  a 
room  fitted  up  for  the  blind  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  as  has  been  done  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  Then  it 
wishes  to  have  a  little  centre  or  nuc.eus 
formed  in  each  town  where  there  is  a 
public  library,  where  the  adult  blind 
may  come  and  be  read  to.  and  where 
books  may  be  sent  by  mail  free  to  any 
recipient  In  any  part  of  the  state,  as  is 
already  done  In  New  York  and  in  Can- 
ada The  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Hayes  of  Lynn 
has  this  matter  at  heart,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  In  the  Legislature  for  it. 
The  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
'  already  throws  open  Perkin  Hall  o;ce 
a  week  for  an  evening  reading  to  the 
blind,  and  the  hall  is  always  crowded 
But  more  personal  service  is  needed,  ana 
If  for  every  one  of  the  3000  blind  men 
and  women  of  this  state,  could  be  found 
a  man  or  woman,  or  gir!  or  boy.  with  an 
hour's  leisure  to  give  once  a  day  or 
once  a  week  to  reading  to  the  lonely 
blind,  such  would  find  It  a  blessed  work. 
With  more  money  at  hand,  as  it  is 
hoped  the  union  may  In  time  have, 
teachers  will  be  sent  out  to  teach  the 
blind  In  their  homes  to  re-ad  by  the 
Moon  system. 


FOR  ADULT  BLIND. 


Proposition    to    Establish    a    Trade 
School  for  the  Benefit  of  Grown-Up 

the  adult  J>Hndk  ethics  commit- 

It  was  stated  that  the  em  M,gs 

tee  have  engaged  the  serv ^       k,       ln-_ 
Sanford,  a  sraduat*  of  the  r 
stltution,    for  the    mom  n  bUnd 

as  a  reader  and  •^t.uetorOme    .,,         ,jy 

nacrheen^xllrienced   in   obtaining   the 

names  of  the  afflicted.  Row. 

In  the  course  of  »'s  Wye  Vork  that 

ley  enumerated  the  extensw  Russla, 

'"^"Shire'are  * 'hospitals  and  where 
where  there  are  ti  m£  ln  tnls  great 
every  hamlet   and   v«"|  ent    ocu. 

empire  is  v's»te;|iaDJ£  the  trade  schools 
£  V«o&  ™  ^  Philadelphia. 


Miss    Jessie    G.    ' t-,r1' 

work   rtvalf    that   at    Helen    Keller, 
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work   was   ixhl 
tlon   of    Whal    a    Wind 
can   dio.     Bhe  i*  i  '"   wa" 

seventeen   years  old,   amd   so   was    not  ablj 
to  enter    the    Perkins    Institution.     As  she 

hi no    had  I -<  "r  I  er  i  :  e  i,  it   made  it 

i  a   ii    for  her  to  learn  how  to  «ew  than  for 

ii     blind.       In     addition     she     has 

learned  typewriting. 
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Jessie  G.  Gilman,  Rival  of  Helen  Keller,  Tells  of 

Her  Hopes 


THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    23.    1902 


IN  BEHALF  OF  ADULT  BLIND 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Rowley  Tells  of  Their 
Helplessness  and  Need  of  Facilities  for 
Industrial  Education 

"Work  for  the  Adult  Blind,"   the  subject 
of  a  lecture  given  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
The  w^nenVdepartmervt  of  the  Mechanics 
Fair    by   Rev.   Francis  A.   Rowley,   proved 
a   topic    of   deep   interest    to    those    present. 
It    s  well  known  that,  while  much  has  been 
done  for  children  who  are  Wind    compara- 
tively  little    facility   has   been   given   adult 
blind  people  for  instruction  in  practical  in- 
Syi  some  time  public  sentiment  has 
been  aroused  over  the  lack,  tW*ntf» 
State,  of  instruction  of  those  stricken  blind 
in  early  life,  in  whose  beihalf  the  project  of 
establishing  an  industrial  home  is  arousing 
interest     For  the  teaching  of  Mind  children, 
no    better   equipped    institution    exists    than 
the    Perkins    Institution    in    South    Boston, 
yet  for  the  instruction  of  adults  there  are 
only    four   teachers,    who   travel    about    to 
various  places. 

"Wo  have  only  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
places  of  those  deprived  of  sight,  said 
Mr  Rowley,  "to  realize  the  need  of  giving  a 
helping  hand  in  the  cause.  -We  are  here  in 
the  name  of  the  adult  blind,  whose  loss  of 
si-ht  has  made  them  pitiable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Some  drag  out  the  weary  years  as 
objects  of  public  charity  in  the  almshouse 
of  the  State.  To  many  of  tthem,  this  afflic- 
tion has  come  in  middle  life,  when  all  am- 
bitions are  blighted,  and  hopes  abandoned 
If  we  study  conditions  in  Massachusetts 
and  look  into  the  matter  carefully  we  find 
that  nothing  practically  has  been  done  in 
bdhalf  of  the  adult  blind." 

The  lecturer  then  told  of  conditions  in 
Connecticut  which  has  an  institution  which 
teaches  the  blind  a  trade,  and  when  grad- 
uated they  are  given  a  certain  amount  ot 
money  to  start  in  business.  He  spoke  of 
London,  where  there  are  twelve  homes 
where  instruction  is  given  to  adult  blind; 
of  Russia  with  thirty  hospitals  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  for  treatment  of  the  eyes, 
and  Austria-Hungary  with  a  large  indus- 
trial home  supported  by  the  State,  while  in 

Germany,  throughout  the  municipalities, 
are  adequate  facilities  for  instruction  of 
the  blind,  old  as  well  as  young.  In  nine 
of  the  large  English  cities  special  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  sightless  In  the  graded 
sclhools. 

He  then  made  an  urgent  plea  for  creating 
such  interest  among  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  an  industrial  home  shall  be 
established,  in  the  near  future,  it  possible, 
for  the  adult  blind  throughout  this  Com- 
monwealth. 


Miss  Jessie  G.  Oilman,  the  .WWfTSft*. 
;vhose  brilliant  work  rivals  that  of  Helen 
Keiler,  was  the  centre  of  interest  at  the 
Mechanics'  fair  yesterday  afternoon. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Women  s  Edu- 
lational  and  Industrial  Union,  a  lecture 
mon  "Work  for  the  Adult  Blind"  was  de- 
ivered  by  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Rowley 
if  the  First  Baptist  Church.  . 

The  work  of  Miss  Gilman  was  exhibited 
is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  lecture 
tnd  an  illustration  of  what  a  blind  ffirl 
:an  do  and  what  the  industrial  union 
wishes  all  blind  adults  to  do. 

Mr    Rowley  appealed  to  all  those  pres- 
ent to  aid  the  cause  of  the  blind  as  far 
Is   possible.     He   appealed    to    all    to    at- 
tempt   to    realize    the    condition    of    the 
olind     He  described  the  work  being  done 
for  these  people  in  Germany,  Austria  and 
throughout  Europe.     He  then  referred  to 
the  gift  of  $80,000  for  the  blind  by  Miss 
Caroline  Harris,   and   called  attention,  to 
the  many  occupations  open  to  the  blind. 
"I  went  blind  after  I  was  17  years  old. 
and  so  was  not  able  to  enter  the  Perkins 
Institution,"   said  Miss  Gilman  yesterday 
»~  =    Pnit  VpDOrter      "As  I  had  once  had 
the  ufe  of  mv  eyes,  it  made  it  easier  for 
ml  "o  learn   how  to  sew  than  for  those 
wto    were    bim    blind.        I    have    made 
dresses,    sacks,    skirts     Iron-holders    and 
belts      In  addition,   I  ha-ve  learned  type- 
writing,  and  expect  to  get  a  position  at 
this  kind  of  work." 


TThere  is  a  New  YorkluWi^jnJlio^r 
which   sells   Bibles   for   the   Wd.I_hn 

ass-  Mssr  ||*mK% 

Jertret  a^vfhole  Palmes? %  quick* 
IsThe  tyj  transmits   the   same   int  111- 

the  whole"  Bible,  making  1 ,  volumes 
costs  $7  Portions  of  the  Blole  Pr"1L=" 
lev  the  blind  cost  from  35  to  =0  cents.  It 
Is  said  that  these  prices  equal  only 
I  b bout  one-third  of  the  cost  of  Printing 
t^Bibleforthe  blind  The  sale  of  the 
books  is  necessarily  small,  as  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  blind  can  afford 
to  buy  them. 
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THURSDAY,  OCT.  23,   J 902. 

AIDING  THE  SIGHTLESS. 

Rev.  Francis  Rowley  Speaks  at  Meeting 
Under  Auspices  of  Women's   Educa- 
tional  and    Industrial    Union. 

A  splendid  effort  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  adult  blind  has  for  its  promoters 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston,  and  it  was  this  active 
organization  which  yesterday  held  its 
.  first  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
project.  The  gathering  took  place  in 
Paul  Revere  Hail,  and  was  presided  over 


(Photo    by    Purdy.) 
MISS    JESSIE    G.    GILMAN.^ 


by  Mrs.  A.   B.   Spaulding  or  tne  union  i 
committee  on  ethics. 

The  only  speaker  was  the  Rev. 
Francis  Rowley.  That  gentleman  called 
upon  those  present  to  realize  m  their 
imaginations  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  sightless  were  compelled  to 
live  and  urged  them  to  do  whatever  lay 
in  thelrpower  to  help  the  blind. 

The  speaker  sketched  the  work  done 
for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries  and 
mentioned  the  sum  of  SSO.000  left  by 
Caroline  Harris  for  tne  training  of  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts.  He  al- 
luded to  some  of  the  numerous  occupa- 
tions open  to  the  blind  and  dwelt  on 
the  duty  of  those  blessed  with  vision  to 
"ive  their  support  to  the  new  project. 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 


Published    every  alternate  Thurs- 
day at  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


Oct.  23  1902. 


Our  blind  pupil?  are'  enjoying  the 
reading  of  "The  Little  .Girl  Next, 
Door"  written  by  Nina  Rhoades,! 
who  is  herself  blind.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Wade  for  this  book  and 
also  for  two  other  addition,    to    our 

little  library. 

The  Cclordo  School  for  the    Deaf 
and  Blind  has  taken  a    step    in     the 
riaht  direction  by  employing  a  phys-  i 
ieal  culture  director    in    the    school. 
Both  pupils  and  teachers  willrecieve 

lessons    in    the    most  modern    and  , 

aA     cuctpras    of    calisthenics, 
approved    systems    ul 

The    director    will    also    assist  the 
I  pupils  in  their  football     and    basket- 
ball   games  and  take  charge  of    then  | 

track  and  field  sports. 

Some  time  ago  we   received    train 

Mr.  William  Wade  a  copy  of  his 
valuable  monograph  entitled  ''The 
?'  Deaf-Blind,"  and  recently  "The 
Blind-Deaf,"  a  supplement  to  the 
monograph  has  reached  our   table. 

Both  books  have  been  printed  for! 
private  circulation  and  their  mechan- 
ical work  cannot  be  surpassed.  Mr. 
Wade  has  certainly  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
profession  in  the  publication  of  these 
two  books.  Little  or  no  interest 
had  been  manifested  in  the  deaf-blind 
as  a  class  until  Mr.  Wade  had  his  in- 
terest in  them  aroused  and  now, 
thanks  to  his  efforts,  every  known 
deaf-blind  of  school  age  is  receiving 
an  education  and  the  old  idea  that 
only  a  few  of  the  brightest  of  this 
class  could  be  educated  has  been 
thoroughly  dispelled.. 

The  books  contain  halt-tone  port- 
raits of  the  principal  deaf-blind  under1 
instruction.  We  have  never  seen  a 
more  attractive  or  intelligent  lookin  z 
class  of  children  than  those  whose 
portraits  are  given  in  these  books. 

No  philanthropist  of  the  prese  it 
time  is  doing  a  more  practical  or  u  i- 
selfish  work  than  Mr.  Wade  is  doin  ? 
and  the  unostentatious  manner  in 
which  he  carries  on  his  work  is 
woitl  y  of  rote  ai  d  LCirir.erdation. 

Health  of  Our  Blind. 

If  health  is  a  pre-requisite  in  the! 
case  of  sighted  children,  it  is  much1 
more  so  in  the  case  of  the  blind.; 
Launched  as  they  are  upon  the  sea| 
of  life  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  sen- 
ses, it  is  decidedly  necessary  for  them 
to  use  the  other  four  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  those  in  full  possession  of 
the  five,  if    they     would     accomplish 


any  purpose  in  life.  In  order  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  energy  from 
the  senses  remaining  to  them,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  be  properly 
nourished,  not  only  in  respect  to 
food,  but  in  respest  to  clothing  and 
shelter  also. 

The  blind  as  a  rule  are  deficient  in 
vitality,  due  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  weak  circulation,  which  is  itself 
due  to  enfeebled  powers  of  the  organ 
of  circulation,  the  heart. 

Few  blind  are  found  with  active 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  one 
considers  their  slow  movements  is 
in  getting  about  and  the  great  desire 
which  many  of  them  possess  to  sit 
inactive.  This  condition  of  affairs 
necessarily  tends  to  sluggishness  of 
the  blood  with  its  long  train  of  con- 
comitant, evils.  The  blood  is  not 
aroused,  the  muscles  are  not  fed,  the 
nerves  are  not  strengthened,  and  in 
consequence  the  four  senses  supplied 
by  those  very  nerves  become  dull 
and  incapacitated  tor  good  work.  To 
counteract  this  is  the  aim  of  physical 
exercise  tor  them.  Whatever  tends 
to  give  the  greatest  activity  to  the 
body  tends  also  to  send  the  sluggish 
blood  bounding  through  the  veins. 
The  efforts  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  freedom  to  those  muscles 
is  a  difficult  one  for  the  blind.  Nat- 
urally the  tendency  is  to  stiffen  the 
muscles,  to  draw  back,  so  to  speak, 
since  they  are  usually  in  fear  of  be- 
coming hurt,  and  consequently  re- 
frain from  taking  a  step  forward 
until  the  path  has  been  tried. 

Even  when  told  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  way,  the  steps  are  taken 
hesitatingly  and  haltingly  because 
the  habit  of  caution  has  became  so 
firmly  fixed.  In  consequence  of  the 
low  vitality  it  is  often  necessary  to 
place  them  in  rooms  heated  to  a 
greater  degree  and  supply  them  with 
warmer  clothing  than  would  be 
necessary  for  sighted  children  under 
like  conditions. 

In  studying  the  situation  it  is 
readily  understood,  too,  n  ,.  impor- 
tant is  the  question  of  food  for 
them.  The  greatest  attention 
should  be  paid  to  diet,  since  upon 
that  to  the  greatest  extent  depends 
the  vigor  of  the  vital  organs  and  to 
their  proper  working  is  clue  the 
strong  vigorous  blood  and  to  that 
the  blind  have  to  look  for  strength 
to  fulfil  their  daily  tasks  with  the 
four  remaining  senses.  Now  in 
order  to  ha\  e  the  food  converted 
into  rich  blood,  physical  exercise 
is  necessary  and  the  more  active 
and  spirited  the  games  or  what- 
ever other    form     of    exercise     they 


take,  the  better.  All  stimulants 
should  be  studiously  avoided  by 
them. 

If  its  prime    necessity   to     restrain 
athletes  while  in  training,    from     the  ; 
uses    of    stimulants    on    account    of 


ow 


their  action  upon  the  heart, 
much  more  important  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  where  so  many 
have  already  an  impaired  action  of 
that       organ.  Consequently       no 

greater  injury  can  be   done  the  blind 
man  than  to  deprive    them    of    what 
they   should    have    namely      proper 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and    physical 
exercise  or  to  give  them    what    they 
should  not  have,  namely,    stimulants 
especially  in    any     form;     the     latter 
having  so  injurious    an    effect    upon 
the  very  nerves  which  supply    power 
to  the  four  senses    upon    which    the 
blind  depend  entirely  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  its    surround- 
ings.-   Sara    Whalen    in  the     Utah 
Eagle. 
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FRIDAY,  00T.  24,   1902. 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 


Signora  Eleonor.a  Duse  to  Present  "La 

Citta    Morta"    Tonight    for   the 

First  Time  in  America. 


Signora  Eleonora  Duse  wilt  make  th» 
first  change  in  her  repertory  this  even- 
ing, when  she  will  present  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
'country,  "La  Citta  Morta,"  a  modern 
tragedy  in  five  acts,  hy  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Areolis,  near  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  and  the  scenery  is 
said  to  be  especially  beautiful  and  ap- 
pealing. Signora  Duse  will  be  seen  in 
the  role  of  Anna,  the  blind  wife  of 
Alessandro,  a  role  which  it  will  be  seen 
will  be  most  difficult  to  portray  con- 
vincingly, yet  one  in  which  this  eminent 
tragedienne  has  scored  one  of  her 
most   pronounced   triumphs   abroad. 

There  are  only  four  other  characters 
in  the  play:  Alessandro,  played  by  Carlo 
Eosaspina;  Leonardo,  played  by  Dante 
Capelli;  Bianca  Maria,  played  'by  An- 
gelina Pagano-Civani,  and  La  Nutrlce, 
played    by    Guglielmina    M.    Galliani. 

"La  Citta  Morta"  will  be  repeated 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  there  will  be 
no  performance  on  Saturday  evening. 

During  the  second  and  concluding 
week  of  Signora  Duse's  engagement  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  she  will  give  five 
performances  of  D'Annunzio's  "Fr'ances- 
ca  da  Rimini,"  beginning  Tuesday  even- 
ing, and  terminating  Saturday  after- 
noon. 


m 


FBIDAY.    OCTOBER.    24,    1902 


ABOk   about  14  wanted  to  travel  outside  city 
with  blind  man;  §Xo  a  month  and  expenses; 
laree  boys  and  men  not  wanted.    Call  40  Upton  st. 


Date.. 


BLIND  GIRL'S  WORK. 


SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    25,     1903 


"LA  CITTA  MORTA" 


DUSE'S   SECOND   OFFERING  AT    THE 
TREMONT 


A  Stronger  Play  Than  "La  Gioconda"— The 
Acting  Superb — Duse's  Treatment  of  the 
Part  of  the  Blind  Wife  a  Revelation— A 
Great  All-'Round  Performance 


At  the  Tremont  Theatre  last  evening 
Mme.  Duse  and  her  company  gave  Gabriels 
d'Anmunzto's  five-act  tragedy,  "La  Cltta 
morta,"  for  the  first  time  in  this  city.  The 
cast  was: 

Alessandro Carlo  Rosaspina 

Leonardo Dante  Capelli 

Anna . Eleonora  Duse 

Bianca  Maria Angelina  Pa#ano  Civanl 

La  Nutrlce Gugllelmlna  M.   Gallianl 

To  give  a  play  like  "La  Cltta.  morta"  is 
an  act  of  pure  artistic  piety;  all  who  are 
Interested  in  the  higher  fortunes  of  the 
stage  are  grateful  to  Mme.  Duse  therefor. 

The  author  calls  the  play,  "a  modern 
tragedy,"  a  designation  hetter  to  be  under- 
stood in  France  or  Italy  than  here,  where 
the  term  "tragedy"  has  long  connoted  near- 
ly every  sort  o£  play  with  an  unhappy  end- 
ing. It  would  he  almost  as.  accurate  to 
call  it  "an  antique  tragedy,"  for  surely 
few  modern  plays  have  so  closely  followed 
the  old  Greek  model.  Still  there  is  one  ele- 
ment In  the  play  which  makes  the  author's 
designation  exceedingly,  subtile. 

Most  of  the  basic  factors  of  the  play 
are   antique,   although  the   personages   are 


modern,  and  the  time  of  the  action  is  the 
present     One  feels  that  d'AnnunzIo  sought 
Csources  of  poetic  and  dramatic  Strength 
where  the  ancients  were  used   to  look   ror 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  him- 
self   a     certain     Intrinsically   modern   sub-  I 
tletv  of  treatment;  he  could  thus  satisfy* an  , 
apologizing  bent,  of  which  he  has  more 
than  once  given  evidence,  but  without  wan 
tonly   forfeiting  such  personal   sources   °f 
power  as  lay  within  his  own  genius,   as  a 
man  of  Ms  time. 

The  form  of  the  play  Is  almost  purely  an- 
tique; until  after  the  last  «rene  but  one 
there  is  no  real  action:  almost  all  that  Is 
Important  Is  shown  forth  In  the «"«*»• 
Were  It  not  that  there  is  a  breach  of  unity 
of  place  In  the  last  act,  and  that  no  fata 
catastrophe"  Is  hinted  at  In  the  four th  the 
form  would  he  strictly  classic.  But  most 
antique  of  all  Is  the  idea  of  Incest,  which 
Is    one    of    the    mainsprings    of    the    whole 


MISS  JESSIE  G.  GILMAN. 


Miss  Jessie  G.  Oilman,  the  blind  girl. 
whose  brilliant  work  rivals,  that  of 
Helen  Keller,  was  the  centre  of  inter- 
est at  the  Mechanics  Fair  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

■'I  went  blind  after  I  was  17  years  old, 
and  so  was  not  able  to  enter  the  Per- 
kins Institution."  said  Miss  Oilman 
to  a  reporter.  "As  I  had  onct 
had  the  use  of  my  eyes  it  made  it 
easier  for  me  to  learn  how  to  sew  than 
those  who  were  born  blind.  I  have  made 
dresses,  sacks,  skirts,  iron-holders  and 
hells  in  addition  I  have  learned  type- 
writing and  expect  to  got  a  position  at 
this  kind   of   work."     .    


stOT"V 

Incest  may  be   called  essentially  an   an- 
tique   dramatic    subject;    its    place    in    the 
modern  drama  is  small.    Not  only  does  the 
inherent   horror  of  the   idea  find   no   favor 
with  most  modern  dramatists,  hut  the  thing 
Itself  is   so   exceptional,   so   removed   from 
the  beaten   paths  of   our   ordinary  life,   as 
to  have  neither  sociological  nor  psychologi- 
cal value.     For  the  higher  sort  of  modern 
drama— the  drama  of  observation  and  analy- 
sis,  with  its  artistic  synthesis  based  upon 
these— it  has  no  real  interest.    But  its  place 
1n  the  antique  drama  was  large  and  firmly 
established.     It  recommended  itself  to  the 
dramaturgists   of   antiquity   by  one   of   the 
very     qualities     for    which    modern    play- 
wrights fiffht  shy  of  it:   by   the  very   fact 
of  its   absolute   and  universally  recognized 
horror.     Incest  was  a  crime  about  the  vlle- 
ness  of  which  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt;  it  could  be  assumed  to  stand  as  the 
conventional  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  horrible. 
Let  an   audience  once   catch   a  glimpse  of 
Incest   as   a   dramatic    mainspring,    and    it 
straightway    saw    the   background    full    of 
furies. 

If  this  theme  is  antique,  d'AnnunzIo  has 
treated    it    in    a   thoroughly    modern    way.  •   I 
To  begin  with,   its  presence  in   the  play  is 
only   potential,   not   actual;   it   is   with   the 
Idea  of  incest  he  has  to  do,   not  with   the 
thing   Itself.     Then  there   is   an   unmistak- 
able modern  subtlety  of  morbidezza  in  the 
way  the  idea  is  brought   in.     Leonardo   is 
engaged  in  work  on  the  excavations   near 
Mycense,   In   search   for   the   tombs   of  the 
Atrida?  (which,   by  the  way,   he  eventually 
finds),  and  the  very  soil  itself  is  so  satur- 
ated, as  it  were,  with    the    fell    crimes    of 
the  accursed    race    that    what    might    be 
called  the   bacteria  of  moral   pollution   lay 
hold  upon  the  seeker's  soul,  and  predestine 
him   to  crime.     A  fancy,   if  you   will;   but 
the  fancy  of  a  poet! 

After  all,   Leonardo's   incestuous   passion 
for   his    sister,    Bianca   Maria,    Is    but    one 
phase,  one  incarnation,  of  the  central  idea 
of  the   drama,   of   that  all-destroying  Eros 
of  whom  Bianca  Maria  reads  from  Sopho- 
cles's    "Antigone"    as     the     curtain     rises. 
Alessandro,    Anna's   husband,    the   poet,    is 
smitten    with    a    guilty    love    ior    Bianca 
Maria,  and  she  for  him.     Nor  Is  Anna  her- 
self  exempt;    she,    too,    is   a  victim   of   al- 
mighty   Eros.      Here    d'AnnunzIo    becomes 
very  subtle,  very  modern  indeed;  you  may 
read  through  his  play  several  times  with- 
out seeing  the  whole  of  Anna's  character, 
without  appreciating  her  entire  psychologi- 
cal and  dramatic  significance.    Ay,  a  slight 
change  of  vocal  Inflexion  on  the   actress's 
part   in    Anna's    closing    speech    might    in- 
vert  this    significance    altogether.      I    take 
this  last  element  in  the  catastrophe  in  the 
way  Mme.   Duse   apparently   does    (and  no 
doubt  authentically),  as  the  most  profoundly 
tragic  and  awful  stroke  of  the  whole;  only 
with  Anna's  frenetic  "Vedo!"  (I  see!)  does 
the   wrath   of  the  Immortals   show   all   its 
cruelty. 

Anna,  Alessandro's  blind  wife,  is  the  one 
entirely  modern  figure  in  the  play;  her 
companions  are  mostly  antique.  The  shaft 
which  Eros  shoots  into  her  heart  is  neither 
illicit  nor  sacred  sexual  passion,  but  a 
sort  of  complex,  passionate  altruism;  with 
the  lucidity  of  blindness  she  sees  Into  her 
husband's  and  Bianca  Maria's  hearts  and 
reads  their  guilty  love  there;  at  the  same 
time,  her  blindness,  which  is  not  congenital, 
drives  her  to  a  frantic  despair  at  her  own 
uselessness  in  life;  at  being  a  cruel  drag 
upon  her  husband  and  everyone  near  her; 
knowing  what  passion  Is  herself,  she 
plunges  into  the  morbid  feeling  that  Ales- 
sandro and  Bianca  Maria  have  an  inalien- 
able right  to  each  other,  she  tries  as  best 


bring  them  together,  to  persuade 
them  to  wipe  her  off  the  slat.-  of  their  af- 
fection-.   This  despair  settles  d  n  hrr 
more  and  more  heavily  until.   In   the-  awful 
shock  at  stumbling  upon   the  murdered   Ui- 
[arla's    body,    her  sight   returns   and, 
with  this  new  hold  upon  life,  and  up*, 
,1oy  of   life,  all  her  torturing  altruism  van- 
ishes   like    smoke.    In    the    twinkling    of    an 
eye    sh<?    becomes    absolutely    self-cei 
and  launches  forth  her  shriek  of  Jubll 
of  rapturous  welcome  to  all  that  Is 
and    enchanting   In    this   world,    Just    as    all 
she  has   to   look  to  for  sweetness   and  en- 
chantment   has   sorrowfully   crumbled   Into 
nothingness.     Anna's   ringing    '".' 
vedo!"   Is   the  last   and   cruelest    "sp- 
the  President  of  the  Immortals." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  play  of 
our  time  that  has  seemed  to  me  to  give 
evidence  of  such  splendor  of  genius  as  this 
"Cltta  morta"  of  d'Annunzl o's.    For  wealth 
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of  poetic  Imagination,  embodied  In  Inspired 
language,  it  may  almost  seek  Its  fellow  In 
the    modern    drama.      And    note,     too. 
peclally  how  d'AnnunzIo  makes  his  wildest 
fancies  assume  a  certain  human  plausibili- 
ty by  the  poetic  self-restraint  with  which 
he  sets  them  forth.    Just  try'  to  imagine  flf 
you   can)    what  Victor   Hugo   would    have 
made    out    of    Leonardo's    unearthing    the 
burled  Atridae,  and  gazing  for  a  rapt  mo- 
ment   upon    Cassandra's    countenam  - 
fore  It   crumbles   to   dust.      Fancy,    if  you 
can,  the  nightmare  vortex  that  master  of 
the    Impossible    would    have    set    whirling. 
And  then  consider  the  noble  poetry  of  the 
situation,  as  d'AnnunzIo  has  treated  It,  and 
how   the   grace   of  sane   genius   has   made 
the    Impossible      actual.      As      for     Anna'-! 
"Vedo,"   that   reaches   to   a   point   of  sub- 
limity which  I  doubt  whether  even  d'An- 
nunzIo has  touched,   before  or  since.   Here 
1s    a    new    outburst    to    be    added    to    the 
.world's   "greatest   lines"— it   need  blush   In 
no   highest   company.      If   d'AnnunzIo    has 
shown  a  keen  Insight  into  the  rational  gist 
of   the   antique    form    of    tragedy,    as    the 
most   adequate   dramatic    means    of   giving 
expression    to    emotion,    he    has,    I    think, 
shown  equally  keen  insight  into  the  adap- 
tability   of    language   to    the    expression    of 
modern    subtlety   of   thought   in    discarding 
verse   for   truly   poetic    prose.      There    is    a 
subtile  something  in  the  though;  and  feel- 
ing of  the  present  day  which  makes  it  ap- 
pear  as   if   masquerading   in   verse;    prose 
seems  to   be  the  only  natural  and  sincere 
expression  for  it.     And  what  prose   d'An- 
nunzIo   writes!    Upon    the    whole,    a    very 
great  play! 

Mme.  Duse's  acting  of  the  part  of  Anna 
was  a  revelation.  One  point  has,  no  doubt, 
been  criticised:  she  makes  no  attempt  to 
"keep  up  with"  Anna's  blindness.  Ever 
now  and  then  she  indicates  it;  but  she 
oftener  does  things  which  betray  at  once 
that  she  is  not  really  blind.  And  such 
things  are  done  so  openly  that  it  is  evident 
enough  that  the  actress  does  not  care  t 
keep  up  the  constant  illusion.  As  for  my 
own  personal  feeling,  I  think  she  is  quite 
right  in  this.  The  author  has  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  make  it  plain  that  Anna 
blindness  is  not  congenital:  had  it  been,  tnc 
part  would  have  been  realistically  unacta 
ble.  Not  onlv  do  the  congenitally  blind  not 
turn  their  faces  to  the  person  with  whom 
thev  are  talking,  but  they  do  not  modulate 
their  voices,  their  speech  expresses  no  emo- 
tion whatever.  I  have  never  heard  a  con- 
genitallv  blind  person  play  on  an  instru- 
ment, or  sing,  with  any  emotional  expres- 
sion  whatever.  Now,  as  Anna's  bhr 
is  not  of  the  sort  to  prevent  her  speaking 
emotionally,  to  prevent  her  turning  her  face 
to  her  interlocutors,  why  not  carry  her 
means  of  emotional  expression  an  Inch 
farther,  and  let  her  throw  "blind  realism 
to  the  dogs?  The  evidences  Mme.  Duse 
gave  last  evening  of  being  able  to  see  did 
not  trouble  me  in  the  least,  nor  did  they 
detract    from    the    impression    cf    Anna  s 

blindness.  .    _    ,h. 

One    does    not    care   to    keep    saying    the 
same   things  of   an   actress   ««  "JW 
asain        Mme.    Duse    was     steadllj     lncora- 
Parabie  in  ali  she   did.   in   all   she  ay 
fast  evening.     Her  complete  l^arnattonot 
the  sweetness,  the  melancholy,  and  desParr 
of  the  character   was   so   convincing., 
that  one  was  not  in  the  least  P- 
her  sudden   transformation  when  sight  re 
turned    to    her.      I    admit    freely    that    rrn 
reading  of  the  play  had  enure  , 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Anna's  great     A 
I"  had   imagined  it   a  shriek   of   aug.. 
horror,   as  sight  helped  touch   t 
the  awfulness  of   Bianca  Maria  - 
Mme.     Duse's     jubilant     outcr>      toosk 
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wholly  by  surprise— and  "produced  its  "  full 
effect!  If  I  think  d'Annunzio  never  rose 
to  a  more  lofty  poetic  height  than  in  this 
"Vedo!"  I  feel  as  sure  that  Mme.  Duse's 
shouting-  this  line  is  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition of  dramatic  power  she  has  ever 
given  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only  great 
to  begin  with,  but  keeps  waxing  greater 
and  greater  till  the  curtain  falls. 

Miss  Civani  is  not  quite  so  clearly  born 
for  the  part  of  Bianca  Maria  as  she  was  for 
that  of  the  Sirenetta  in  "Gioconda."  ,  One  | 
fancies-  the  real  Bianca  Maria  as  a  person 
of  a  considerable  physical  calibre,  as  a  fine, 
large,  exuberantly  healthy  woman.  Note, 
as  characteristic,  that,  in  the  play,  she 
never  for  a  moment  gives  in  to  her  love 
for  Alessandro,  but  preserves  her  DIanahood 
unsullied.  Miss  Civani  is  just  the  person 
to  act  convincingly  the  morbidly  erotic  wo- 
man, the  Isolde  of  Mr.  George  Moore's  and 
Mr.  Philip  Hale's  conception,  the  woman 
who  does  give  in.  Still  Miss  Civani  artis- 
tically ma/le  the  most  of  her  means  in  the 
part,  substituting  a  very  enchanting  super- 
lativeness  of  feminine  delicacy  and  purity 
for  that  eupeptic  robustness  which  I  fancy 
d'Annunzio  had  in  mind.  If  not  quite  so 
perfect  as  in  la  Sirenetta,  Miss  Civani  was 
very  good  indeed. 

Mr.  Capelli's  Leonardo  was  really  superb. 
By  the  way,  if  this  gentleman  is  not  the 
twin  brother  of  the  Mr.  Ciro  Galvani  who 
acted  Cosimo  in  "Gioconda,"  I  strotigly  sus- 
pect him  of  being  the  identical  man.  His 
delivery  of  the  whole  enormously  difficult 
scene  in  which  Leonardo  recounts  his  find- 
ing of  the  Atridse  was  perfect:  full  of  an 
enthusiast's  frenzy,  but  humanized  by  the 
artist's  saneness.  His  confession  of  Leo- 
nardo's incestuous  love  for  Bianca  Maria 
was  a  masterpiece;  equally  fine,  too,  as  a 
combined  piece  of  make-up  and  acting,  was 
the  constant  indication  he  subtly  gave  of 
the  character's  gradually,  as  it  were, 
crumbling  to  atoms. 

Mr.  Bosaspina's  Alessandro  was  as  good 
as  his  Lucio  Settola.  The  scene  in  which 
lie  makes  love  to  Bianca  Maria  was  car- 
ried through  with  a  tropical  ardor  such  as 
an  Anglo-Saxon  would  not  have  ventured 
upon — probably  could  not  have  ventured 
upon  without  being  false  to  his  own  na- 
ture; but  I  said  last  Wednesday  that  these 
Italians  begin  in  acting  where  we  leave 
off,  and  Whait  is  true  of  their  acting  is  true 
of  their  love-making  also.  Ah,  it  is  fine 
to  see  a  human  volcano  in  active  eruption 
like  that— and  remaining  human  the  while! 
That  is  the  beauty  of  it;  with  all  his  out- 
spokenness, with  all  his  unbridled  vehe- 
mence, Mr.  Rosaspina  remains  clearly  a 
man;  he  never  lapses  into  the  satyr. 

One  more  remark  remains  to  be  made 
on  the  play  itself;  I  had  forgotten  to  call 
attention  to  a  point  welL  worthy  of  note. 
Let  those  uneasy  persons  who  repine  at 
Latin  sensuality,  Latin  unguardedness 
against  the  voice  of  passion,  Latin  oblivi- 
ousness of  noble  duty,  consider  the  fact 
that,  of  the  four  human  volcanoes  who 
constitute  the  leading  dramatis  personse 
in  "La  Citta  morta,"  only  one  fails  to 
listen  to  the  "Voice  of  Duty"— Alessandro, 
who  does  speak  out  his  love  to  Bianca 
Maria.  But  the  three  others  hold  them- 
selves in;  even  Leonardo  does  not  quite 
lose  control  of  himself.  To  be  sure  he 
commits  murder,  but  only  that  he  may  not 
commit  incest.  Let  there  be  a  truce  to 
all  this  talk  about  no  one  in  French  or 
Italian  fiction  or  drama  doing  what  he 
does  not  want  to.  vy_  p.    ^ 
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Much  to  Admire  in  the  Acting  of  Mme.  Duse— The  Story 

of  the  Play  an  Unusual  One— An  Extraordinarily 

"Fine  Setting  Given  to  the  Piece. 


"La  Citta  Morta,"  of  Gabriele  D'An- 
nunzio, had  its  first  performance  in 
America- at  the  Tremont  Theatre  last 
evening,  being  presented  by  Mme.  Duse 
and  her  company  with  the  following 
cast  of  characters: 

Alessandi-o ».-...  .Carlo  Rosasplna 

Leonardo Dante  Capelli 

Anna Eleonora  Duse 

Bianca  Maria Angelina  Pagano  Civani 

La  Nutrlce Guglieimina  Galliani 

In  comparison  with  this  amazing  -pro- 
duction, "Gioconda,"  which  has  a  fa- 
miliar, modern  experience  as  the  pivot 
of  its  plot,  seems  usual  and  unenter- 
prising. Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  experience  is  beyond  the  touch 
of  D'Annunzio's  audactiy, '  and  in  "La 
Citta  Morta"  he  has  dared  to  deal  with 
certain  shapes  of  horror  which  most  of 
the  dramatists  of  our  day  have  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  grim  keeping  of  the 
classic  muse  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the 
fewness  of  its  characters,  in  the  concen- 
tration of  its  action  as  to  time  and 
place,  and  in  the  almost  unintermitted 
employment  of  the  myths  and  legends 
of  Hellas,  "La  Citta  Morta"  bears,  in- 
deed, a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
great  tragedies  of  the  great  elder  day 
of  Attica.  The  setting  of  the  Italians 
play,  in  the  whole  and  in  most  of  its 
details,  is  a  marvel  of  inventive  in- 
genuity, and  the  result  is  a  frame,  the 
only  frame,  within  which  his  canvas 
is  endurable,  even  for  a  moment. 

Dwelling  together  upon  a  plain  of  Ar- 
golis,  are  the  two  men,  Alessandro  and 
Leonardo,  the  two  women,  Anna  and 
Bianca  Maria.  The  men  are  intimate 
friends.  Alessandro  and  Anna  are  hus- 
band and  wife;  Leonardo  and  Bianca 
Maria  are  brother  and  sister.  Both  the 
women  are  beautiful,  Bianca  being  the 
younger;  but  Anna  has  been  blind  for 
several  years.  The  business  of  this 
household  is  the  excavation  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Mycenae,  "The  Dead  City." 
and  the  dramatist  has  used  as  part  of 
his  material,  Schliemann's  discoveries 
of  the  supposed  tombs  and  remains  of  J 
the  Homeric  kings,  enlarging  and  en- 
riching the  facts  with  the  opulence  of  ; 
a  poetical  fancy.  Leonardo  is  the  • 
archaeologist  and  manager  of  the  labor. 
Alessandro  gives  collateral  help,  appar- 


ently, as  an  encourager  and  sympa- 
thizer, being  a  poet  thoroughly  steeped 
in  the  lore  and  literature  of  classical 
Greece.  Bianca  Maria,  also,  has  been 
of  great  assistance,  having  some  of  her 
brother's  learning,  and  using  her  wom- 
anly intuitions  and  instincts  with  im- 
portant results.  The  period  is  summer, 
and  the  earth  is  parched  with  drought. 
Early  in  the  action,  the  royal  tombs 
are  unearthed,  and  there  are  the  last 
relics  of  the  kings  under  coverings  of 
gold;  the  coverings  removed,  the  re- 
mains instantly  lapse  into  fine  dust,  so 
that  the  body  of  Agamemnon  may  be 
sifted  as  a  fine  powder  through  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  The  exhausting 
labor  and  fierce  excitement  of  the  great 
discovery  bear  upon  the  persons  of  the 
play,  especially  upon  Leonardo.  Thev 
all  speak  of  the  Homeric  characters  in 
a  tone  of  intimate  knowledge,  and  the 
woes  of  Cassandra  of  Troy  are  as  the 
woes  of  a  sister  of  their  blood. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scenery  the  trag- 
edy of  the  plot  is  worked  out.  Baldiy 
stated,  the  evif  of  the  story  is  in  the 
two  men — in  Alessandro's  adulterous 
love  for  Bianca  Maria;  in  Leonardo's 
incestuous  love  for  his  sister,  the  same 
woman.  As  soon  as  one  can  reason 
about  the  more  hideous  feature  of  the 
tale,  he  finds  that  D'Annunzio's  art  lias 
been  erilployed  with  singularly  sugges- 
tive and  malign  subtilty  in  the  frame- 
work of  this  portion  of  his  picture.  It 
is  the  men  of  the  Atridae  whose  bodies 
have  been  unearthed  by  Leonardo— men 
of  that  horrible  house  whose  incests 
were  the  chief  of  the  crimes  which 
provoked  the  undying  enmity  of  the 
gods.  Even  when  Bianca,  in  pure  sis- 
terly devotion,  compares  herself  to  An- 
tigone and  her  brother  to  Polypices, 
the  spectator's  now  tainted  intelligence 
is  compelled  to  remember  that  the  no-  j 
ble  heroine  of  Sophocles'  masterpiece 
was  tht  child  of  an  innocently  incestu- 
ous marriage. 

The  Grecian  quality  in  the  surface  of  j 
D'Annunzio's   tragedy  has     been    com- 
mented upon.    But  when   one   comes  to 
substance    in    the    treatment    of    Leon- 
ardo's passion,   there  is  no  occasion  to  ] 


recall  tho  "Oedipus"  of  Sophocles,  or 
the  "Hlppolytus"  of  Euripides,  or  Ra- 
cine's transformation  of  the  latter  trag- 
edy into  his  "Phedre."  The  Italian 
Is  a  modern  and  he  expresses  himself  as 
a  modern-wlth  neither  the  baldness  nor 
the  reserve  of  the  Athenians  or  their 
French  followers.  He  does  not  write 
with  old-time  bluntness;  but  he  writes 
with  greater  length  and  minuteness, 
and  he  stirs  up  the  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion both  by  fine  sensuous  details 
and  by  the  demonstration  of  Leon- 
ardo's passion  in  scenes  where  the  man 
Is  obliged  brutally  to  repulse  the  girl 
whose  sisterly  caress  turns  his  blood 
to  flame.  The  scheme  etops  short  of 
utter  and  intolerable  repulsiveness  here, 
only  because  Leonardo  loathes  himself 
and  his  Sin,  his  self-disclosure  bearing 
the  burden  of  his  own  bitterly  elo- 
quent shame,  and  because  the  unhappy 
Bianca  Maria  is  never  aware  of  the  vile 
turmoil  ef  her  brother's  soul. 

But  Bianca  Maria  has  other  stress 
and  strain  and  more  than  enough  to 
bear,  in  her  relations  with  Alessandro, 
the  husband  of  her  cherished  friend. 
This  part  of  the  story  is  old  inoush, 
but  It  is  told  in  D'Annunzio's  ablest 
fashion.  The  poet  has  become  com- 
pletely possessed  by  his  passion  for 
his  friend's  sister  and  woos  her  with 
insistent  ardor,  claiming  her  as  his 
own  for  all  the  familiar  reasons,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  his  blind  wife,  translating  Bianca  to 
herself  in  phrases  of  fine  poetic  frenzy, 
which  proclaim  her  beauty  both  of 
body  and  soul  to  be  of  such  transcend- 
ent quality  as  never  dwelt  in  another 
mortal,  and  she  herself  ordained  to  be 
his  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
The  maid  is  deeply  moved,  and  it  is 
made  plain  that  she  would  go,  as  her 
heart  has  already  gone,  to  Alessandro, 
except  that  she  is  resolved  to  live  by 
the  la^'s  of  righteousness  and  honor. 
She  is,  moreover,  truly  devoted  to  An- 
na, and  It  appears  that  in  her  inno- 
cence her  passion  came  upon  her  as 
a  surprise.  In  her  anguish  she  asks  to 
flee  away  in  the  company  of  her  loved 
Brother;  but  the  loathsome  conditions 
of  his  spirit  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do   as   she  desires. 

Meanwhile  Anna  sits   aside,    suffering 
at    grievous    moments    because    of    her 
cruel    infirmity,    profoundly    loving    her 
husband  and  her  cherished  friend,  Bian- 
ca, and  built  upon  such  a  plan  of  mag- 
nanimity that  she  prefers  the  happiness 
of  those  she  loves  to  her  own  joy.  With- 
out eyesight,   by  her  extraordinary  gift 
in    interpreting   tones    of   voice,    and   by 
the     help     of     her     wonderful     fingers, 
through    which    the    emotions   of   those 
she  touches  are  conveyed  to  her  as  by 
electric    undulations,    she   perceives    the 
feeling  of  her  husband  for  Bianea,  and, 
also,    divines    both    the    maiden's    honr 
and    the    strong   Impulse   of   her   heart. 
Possessed  of  that  knowledge  and  drink- 
ing its  bitterness  to  the  dregs,  she  delib- 
erately  schemes    to    bring   the    two    to- 
gether,  and  in  one  scene  fills  the   role 
of  temptress  to  her  husband,  confront- 
ing him  with  Bianca,   when   the  young 
girl's     beauty     has    been     voluptuously 
heightened  by   the   falling   of   her   long 
hair  about  her.    Nor  is  the  spectator  left 
in  doubt  of  Anna's  ultimate  design;  she 
means,  when  the  right  moment  arrives, 
to   slay  herself  and  leave  to   Bianea  a 
wife's  vacant  place  by  the  side  of  Ales- 
sandro.   Leonardo's    state    of    perturba- 
tion and  Bianca's  pain  at  her  brother's 
rude  avoidance  of  her,   Anna  also  dis- 
covers;  but   from   her,   too,   the   author 
has  decently  kept  all  knowledge  of  Leo- 
nardo's hideous  passion. 

Again  it  is  to  be  noted,  as  in  "Giocon- 
da,"  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  there, 
that  D'Annunzio's  heroes  are  spiritually 
diseased.  Alessandro  is  a  neurotic  poet, 
who  feels  and  expresses  every  amatory 
emotion  in  terms  of  frenzy.  Leonardo, 
according  to  all  the  observed  principles 
of  modern  science,  is  a  momaniac  and 
a  candidate  for  an  asylum.  Even  Anna, 
imposing  as  her  readiness  for  self-im- 
molation appears,  is  an  ethical  invalid, 


whose  reason  and  conscience 
fered  a  septic  taint.  Seeing  "La  Citta 
Morta"  Is  like  going  through  the  worst 
wards  of  a  hospital  for  Incurables,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  very  clever  physi- 
cian who  possesses  an  Immense  gift  In 
delusive  euphemism. 

The  Greeks  had  a  logic  of  their  own 
by  which  such  a  dramatic  scheme  might 
be  worked  out,  like  a  problem  in  mathe- 
matics. But  D'Annunzio  Is  master  of 
no  such  logic.  Leonardo,  having.  In 
an  exceedingly  disagreeable  scene,  dis- 
covered Alessandro's  passion  for  his  sis- 
ter, proceeds  to  murder  her;  and  the 
.  play  ends  with  his  lunatic  proclamation 
that  this  was  the  only  way  by  which 
"both  he  and  his  friend  could  unite  in 
loving  her  purely.  If  there  must  be  a 
tragedy,  he  ought  to  have  slain  his 
friend  and  then  have  committed  suicide. 
So,  there  Is  the  customary  moral  chaos 
at'  the  close,  with  other  horrors  still 
plainly  in  vfew.  And  the  defence  of 
such  an  end  Is  that  life  Is  like  that. 
As  if  it  were  not  as  well  settled  as  any 
rule  can  be,  according  to  the  word  of 
one  of  the  greatest  critics,  that  '  for 
the  very  reason  that  life  seems  often 
confused,  art  should  be  always  distinct." 
As  a  contribution  to  dramatic  litera- 
ture "La  Citta  Morta"  has  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  "Gioconda."  It  has 
little  action,  but  sustains  its  interest 
through  vivid  and  eloquent  dialogue. 
The  text  abounds  in  passages  both  of 
high  emotional  power  and  rare  pic- 
turesque beauty.  The  personages  are 
drawn  with  absolute  clearness  of  defini- 
tion, Anna  being  the  most  original  and 
novel  as  a  study  of  character.  No  bet- 
ter proof  of  D'Annunzio's  daring  and 
justified  confdence  in  his  gift  of  ex- 
pression could  be  found  than  in  his 
making  Anna  tell  the  thousand-times- 
told  tale  of  Io  and  her  gadfly  in  a 
column  of  th;  text.  A  single  quotation 
shall  be  made  from  Leonardo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  dead  kings  of  Argos  as  the 
excavation  first  revealed   them: 

"The  grandest  and  njost  wonderful 
vision  that  was  ever  offered  to  mortal 
eyes;  an  apparent  hallucination; unheard 
of  wealth;  a  terrible  splendor  revealed, 
all  of  a  sudden,  as  in  a  superhuman 
dream.  I  cannot  tell,  I  cannot  describe 
what  I  have  seen.  A  succession  of  tombs; 
15  corpses  intact,  one  by  the  side  of  the 
other,  upon  a  bed  of  gold,  their  faces 
covered  with  golden  masks,  their  brows 
crowned  with  gold,  their  chests  en- 
veloped in  gold;  and  everywhere,  upon 
their  bodies,  at  their  sides,  at  their  feet, 
a  profusion  of  golden  objects,  number- 
less as  the  leaves  fallen  in  a  fabulous 
forest;  and  indescribable  magnificence, 
one  Immense,  dazzling  view,  the  most 
resplendent  treasure  that  Death  has 
ever  gathered  In  the  darkness  of  the 
earth,  in  centuries,  in  thousands  of 
years. 

"In  one  instant  my  soul  passed  over 
hundreds,  thousands  of  years,  breathed 
in  the  frightful  legend,  palpitated  with 
horror  of  the  ancient  slaughter.  The 
fifteen  corpses  were  there,  with  all  their 
members,  as  if  just  deposited  after  the 
killing,  hardly  burned  by  the  fire  ex- 
tinguished too  soon;  Agamemnon,  Eury- 
medon,  Cassandra,  and  the  royal  escort; 
buried  with  their  garments,  their  dia- 
dems, their  vases,  their  jewels,  all  their 
riches.  Do  you  remember,  do  you  re- 
member, Alessandro,  that  passage  of 
Homer:  'They  lay  between  the  vases 
and  the  decorated  tables,  and  all  the 
room  was  stained  with  blood.  And  I 
heard  the  lamenting  voice  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cassandra,  whom  the  perfidious 
Clytemnestra  stabbed  at  my  side  •  *  *' 
For  an  instant  my  soul  has  lived  an 
antique  and  violent  life.  They  were 
there,  the  murdered  ones;  the  king  of 
kings,  the  enslaved  princess,  the  char- 
ioteer and  the  guests,  there,  under  my 
eyes  for  an  instant,  motionless.  As  vapor 
vanishes,  as  foam  melts  away,  as  dust 
Is  dispersed,  like  I  do  not  know  what 
unspeakably  evanescent  and  fleeting 
thing,  they  all  passed  away  in  the 
silence.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were 
swallowed  by  the  same  fatal  silence  that 
reigned  over  their  radiant  immobility. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened.  A  mass 
of  precious  things  remains  there,  atreas- 
ure  without  equal,  the  witness  of  a 
great  forgotten  civilization." 

The  performance  of  the  play  last  eve- 
ning, tried  by  any  just  histrionic  stand- 
ards, was  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  If 
the  representation  failed,  and  obviously 
it  failed,  to  give  great  pleasure  to  a 
great  number  of  persons,  the  reasons 
were  not  far  to  seek.  One  of  them  lay 
in  the  comparative  subordination  of 
Mme.    Duse's  part;  a  second   and  more 


important  reason  conslstefl  in  me  cna-i- 
acter  of  her  speeches.  Her  entire  text, 
regarded  merely  from  the  literary  point 
of  view,  was  fine;  but  much,  perhaps 
most,  of  lis  matter  was  not  of  a  sort 
to  command  the  sympthy  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  terribly  long  tirades  of  Anna, 
I  after  the  play  has.movcd  into  the  zone 
of  intense  emotion,  are  concerned  with 
one  thought:  her  self-immolation.  H'-r 
flnal  dialogue  with  Bianca  Maria  is  a 
vehement,  stringent  cry  to  the  young 
girl,  bidding  her  not  to  despair  of  the 
future  or  of  the  fruition  of  a  happy  lova 
of  Anna's  husband.  Alessandro;  her  last 
Interview  with  Alessandro  Is  a  revela- 
tion to  nlm  of  her  acceptance  of  his 
passion  for  Bianca  Maria.  Even  tho 
genius  of  a  great  actress  cannot  con- 
vince an  English-speaking  audience  of 
the  worth  or  beauty  of  such  a  morbid 
sentiment,  though  It  be  gilded  by  the 
flame  of  heroic  sacrifice.  Here  Mme. 
Duse's  voluble  and  varied  intensltlca 
appealed  to  the  sense  of  art,  but  not 
in  any  true  way  to  the  deeper  sensi- 
bilities of  her  auditors. 

Of  course,  there  was  much  and  much 
else  to  enjoy  in  her  acting.  Her  dem- 
onstration of  the  opulent  sweetness  of 
Anna's  spirit  and  of  the  largeness  of  her 
nature  was  highly  Impressive,  and  thero 
was  a  wonderful  beauty  and  charm  in 
her  contrasted  exhibitions  of  tenderness 
toward  the  women  and  men  about  hsr, 
a  shie'd'ng.  brooding,  maternal  quality 
prevailing  in  her  inttrv  ews  with  Bianca 
Maria;  and,  in  htr  brief  concentrated 
dialogues  with  her  oil  nurse,  a  frequent 
exhibition  cf  hi-r  a:.guish  of  soul,  made 
almost  wirt  the  eacer  tone  and  th^ 
trustful,  expansive  simplicity  of  an  un- 
happy little  child.  Mme.  Duse's  simu- 
lation of  blindness  wis  very  remark- 
able, the  vacant  look  never  forsaking 
her  eyes,  r.nd  oeing  preseived  even  n 
frequent  and  rapid  changes  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  glance. 

The  supporting  players  were  excel- 
lently good.  Sig.  Rosaspina  was  en- 
tirely adequate  to  the  part  of  the  poet, 
Alessandro,  and  in  the  scene  of  his 
amorous  attack  upon  Bianca  Maria 
showed  as  much  faithfulness  to  D'An- 
nunzio and  as  much  respect  for  the 
laws  of  taste  and  the  feelings  of  his 
audience  as  could  practically  be  com- 
bined. Slg.  Capelli,  playing  as  before 
with  a  profuseness  of  gesture  and  fa- 
cial movement  which  seems  excessive  to 
a  northern  audience,  was  yet  successful 
in  doing  justice  to  the  very  difficult  and 
disagreeable  part  of  Leonardo.  The 
horrors  of  the  scene  in  which  he  con- 
fessed to  Alessandro  his  vile,  unnatural 
emotion  were  mitigated,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  the  passionate  sincerity  of  his 
dark  shame  and  self-disgust.  And  he 
may  be  said  to  have  made  the  pictur- 
esque hit  of  the  evening  in  his  excited, 
fiery  utterance  of  the  description  of  the 
opening  of  the  tombs  of  the  Argive 
Klnss,  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

Mme.  Civanl  beautifully  looked  and 
acted  the  character  of  the  gentle,  sensi- 
tive Bianca  Maria,  and  one  of  the  fin- 
est features  of  the  evening  was  her  per- 
formance of  her  part  in  the  scene  in 
which  Alessandro  wooed  and  pursued 
her.  Here  her  simulation  of  terror  and 
pain,  her  anguished  shrinking  from  the 
poet's  erotic  eloquence,  her  pathetic 
cries  for  his  forbearance  were  most  ar- 
tistically and  subtlely  blended  with  her 
indication  of  a  sense  of  his  fascination 
and  power  over  her,  and  of  the  scarcely 
restrained  movement  toward  him  of  all 
the  currents  of  hex  being. 

But  at  tne  end  or  all  this  analysis 
and  attribution  it  is  necessary  to 
return  to  the  proposition  that  the  whole 
play,  clever  as  it  is.  is  a  miserable, 
morbid  thing,  which  it  were  better  not 
to  do,  how  well  soever  it  may  be  done. 
Art,  to  be  truly  art,  must  at  least  be 
sane.  "La  Citta  Morta"  advances  to  its 
monstrous  conclusion,  through  various 
almost  unspeakable  horrors,  to  a  close, 
in  which  the  author  is  bound  to  say 
some  justifying,  or  convincing,  or  apo- 


^ealyptic  word.  And  when  his  final  scene 
is  reached,  the  spectator  is  confronted 
in  the  murderer  Leanardo  with  a  man 
whose  talk,  filling  the  whole  page,  is 
sentimentalism  gone  stark  staring  mad, 
and  either  utterly  ludicrous,  or  most 
hideously  offensive,  or  both.  The  high 
priest  of  the  Decadents  appears  in  this 
to  have   touched   his   worst. 

It  is  to  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the 
setting  of  the  play  was  extraordinarily 
fine.  The  statues  and  casts  in  the  hall 
of  the  fated  house  gave  great  dignity 
and  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  heaping 
up  of  rocks  and  mountainous  crags 
about  the  trickling  fountain  of  the  final 
act  was  very  impressive.  The  exhibition 
of  the  supposed  relics  of  the  excavated 
tombs  in  the  second  act,  with  its  lavish 
display  of  gold  in  masks,  charms  and 
ornaments,  and  the  background  of 
sculptured  friezes  and  inscribed  stones, 
could  have  been  accomplished  only  by 
some  skilful  artist,  informed  and  In- 
spired by  an  able  archaeologist,  and  also 
made  an  interesting  and  beautiful  pict- 
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EDINBURGH,  Thursday,  October  9,  1902.  j 

UtTx^  ^J1™^11  C^™  for  Headin'S- So"  YiS 
JiLIND  —The  winter  session  of  this  Club  was  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  last  night.  The  Club-room  14 
bt  Leonards   Street,   was   crowded   with   the   blind 

Stmi-  Td  the^  Tre  ,also  Presenfc  Councillor 
bmitn-Elhot.      president,     who     presided:      Dr     J 

fe^M  T  i,  T™  M:La^an,  M.A.  ;  Colonei 
Pulley,  Mr  John  Elder,  honorary  secretary,  and  a 
number  of  the  lady  readers.  In  opening  the  pro 
n?,h  gS\£OUDClIi°r  Smith-EHiot  congratulated  the 
Club  on  the  great  success  which  had  attended  it 
dunn^the  last  four  years.  During  the  four  sessions 
of  its  existence  there  had  been  held  as  many  as  372 
meetings  wlthin  the  Club-rooms.  These  rooms   had 

^  fPe"  fr°m  0c*°ber  to  June  ou  thr*e  nights  each 
week  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock-the  first  hour  being 
devoted  to  games  and  conversation,  the  second  to 
sertous  reading,  the  third  to  reading  of  fiction  and! 
otner  literature;  and  the  number  of  hours,  there- 
™™ thBt.t"e?  had  utlIi^d  at  the  Club  for  these  I 
purposes   had   been  no  fewer   than   74+.     They   had! 

IhZ  'Ji™^  5?aders  of  both  sexes,  and  hei 
thought  their  reading  to  members  of  the  Club  over, 
a  wide  range  of  books  by  authors  past  and  present 
had  been  very  much  enjoyed.  (Applause.)  The1 
Privileges  of  the  Club  in,  that  respect  had  been  in' 

wrsVp,pr<^tod'  and  he  h°Ped  *»  i«gB  a  -: 

cts"of  the  nm?ht  WaS  a  SO°d  augury  for  the  sue-, 
cess  of  the  coming  session.  They  should  be  glad 
to  receive  the  names  of  additional  readers,  and  as 
the  upkeep  of  the  Club  entailed  a  considerable  ex-1 

wav  to  the  trP°Ped  a  ftW  d°™ti<».  mirht  2nd  their; 
way  to  the  treasurer  by  citizens  interested  in  the 
«teme  The  inaugural  address  was  thereafter  d"  ' 
hvered  by  Mr  W.  Matthews  Gilbert,  who  took  for 
his  subject.  Some  incidents,  municipal  and  social 
oi  Edinburgh  life  in  the  18th  century.''  ■ 
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The   British,   and  Foreign.  Blind  Association  i 

wUl  slforilj  be  acquired  and  incorporated  by  a 

! society  of  the  same  name,  which  will  carry  on 

the   work   of   this    admirable   institution.      The 

existing  association  has  long  been  recognised  as 

ia  great  factor  in  promoting  the  education  and 

iloyment  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  hoped  that 

further  good  results  will  be  effected  by  the  new 

•development.      The    principal     object     of     the 

society  Will,  of  course,  be  to  advocate  and  extend 

the   knowledge   and    use   of   the    embossed    dot  i 

system  of  printing  and  writing  known  as  tha 

Sraille   system,    and  books,   maps,    music,    and 

other  materials  will  be  printed  and  distributed 

i  persons  either  partially  or  totally  afflicted  i 
With  the  loss  of  sight-  Questions  and  proposals ! 
with  reference  to  the  training  of  the  blind  will 
be  investigated,  and  advice  and  assistance  will 

■    given    to    those    charged    with   their   higher 
education,   profitable  employment,    and    social 
well-being,  which  are  to  be  promoted  in  every 
i  possible  way. 


We  have  hcid  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  blind 
Postmaster-General,  Dr.  Milburn,  Chap- 
lain to  the  U.S.  Senate,  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  has  made-  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  and  here  is  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme,  the  blind  organist 
of  King's  Weigh  House  Congregational 
Church.  The 
Rev.  Dr. 
Hunter  and 
his  congrega- 
tion are  to  be 
c  ongratulated 
on  having  for 
their  organist 
one  of  the 
most  gifted 
music  ians 
in  the 
\  country.  He 
r\  was  born  at 
^  Blackburn  in 
1865,  educated 
at  the  College 
for  the  Blind 
Sons  of  Gen- 
tlemen at 
Ma.  W  Wolstenholme.  Worcester.  At, 
(The  Blind  Organist).  the  age  of 
twenty  -  two 
he  took  his  degree  of  Musical  Bachelor 
at  Oxford.  A  year  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  and  choir-master  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Blackburn,  and'  early  in 
this  year  he  resigned  to  come  to  the 
church  at  King's  Weigh  House. 

It  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  that  the  loss 
of  sight  is  accompanied  by  a  clearer  per- 
ception    of     the  hidden  realities   of  life.  , 
The  Rer.  Mr.   Marston's  blindness  came 
on     whilst    he  i 
was  at  the  fine  I 
old     Prepara- 
tory   School  at : 
Kingston    -  on  ! 
Thames,       and 
n  e  c  e  ssitated 
bis  going  to  the 
College  for  the 
Blind    alt  Wor- 
cester,   an    in- 
s  t  i  t  ution     re- 
served for  lads 
of    the    "better 
class."  He  sub- 
sequently   gra- 
duated,       and  I 
became   a   Fel-  ! 
low   of  Trinity  | 
College,     Dub- 
Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Maeston,  lin,  took  Holy 
M.A.  Orders,        and 

(the  blind  incumbent  of    was      inducted 
Belgrave    Chapel).  to     his      first 

living,  the 

Vicarage  of  Icombe,  in  Gloucestershire. 
From  Icombe  he  came  to  Belgrave-square 
Chapel  four  years  ago.  He.  is  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  having  a  fluent  know- 
ledge of  French,  German,  and  other 
languages. 


Mr.  Marston,  though  totally  blind,  finds 
bis  way  from  his  private  residence  in 
Chapel-street  to  his  church  in  Belgrave- 
square  unaccompanied  by  anyone,  and 
with  his  key  lets  himself  into  his  vestry,: 
and  selects  and  dons  the  right  surplice,, 
reads  his  prayers  and  lessons,  and  gives 
out  the  hymns  he  has  selected  suitable  to 
the  subject  of     his  discourse. 


He  knows,  too.  when  his  study 
or  his  rooms  are  untidy,  or  when 
the  table  is  not  properly  laid.  He; 
talks  of  seeing  his  friends  and 
the  members  of  his  congregation  as 
though-  he  had  actually  seen  them  wttjT 
his  eyes.  Strangers  who  go  to  hear  the 
eloquent  blind  preacher  often  complain 
that  he  is  not  'the  blind  preacher,  and 
are  astonished  when  informed  of  their; 
mistake. 


lft. 


tOftf 


@is!5s\£  lit   felL='H!L>  WUn&Enui 


A  novel  strike  was  commenced  on  Mon- 
day at,  Sunderland  in  connection  with  .the 
Institute  for  the  Blind.,  which,  though 
founded  on  philanthropic  lines,  practically 
support®  itself  by  the  sale  of  articles  man- 
ufactured by  the  inmates.  The  committee 
gave  notice  to  the  men  in  the  department 
in  which  ships'  coik  fenders  are  made  of  a 
reduction  9i  wage.-;  from  14s.  to  10s.  per 
•week.  These  men  appealed  to  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind,  the  General  Secretary 
of  which,  Mr.  W.  Banham,  has  failed  to 
induce  the  committee  to  withdraw  the  re- 
duction. As  a  consequence  the  fender 
makers  struck  on  Monday,  and  the  employes 
in  other  departments  threaten  to  follow  suit. 
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A  MOST  WORTHY  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  BLACKBURN. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Blackburn  and  Dar- 
wen  Society  for  Visiting1  and  Instructing  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  Blackburn  Town  Hall  on  Monday 
evening,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Thornton,  president  of  the  society,  who 
was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Gordon  Coe,  chairman 
of  the  Blackburn  School  Board;  Mr.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme (hon.  sec),  the  Rev.  W.  Thomason,  Coun- 
cillor W.  Tattersall,  and  Mr.  J.  Parkinson.  T*e 
attendance  was  very  meagre. 

The  secretary,  at  the  outset,  read  letters  of 
apology  for  non-attendance,  and  mentioned  that 
Sir  Harry  Hornby  had  promised  to  preside,  but 
owing  to  an  oversight  on  his  (the  secretary's)  part 
in  not  sending  a  reminder  that  the  meeting  would 
be  held  that  evening,  the  Mayor  had  overlooked 
the  matter  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  engagements. 

The  hon.  secretary  read  the  20th  annual  report 
of  the  society,  which  contained  the  following:  — 

"This  year  being  the  21st  year  of  the  society's 
existence,  it  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its 
majority,  and,  judging  from  the  numbers  and  posi- 
tion of  blind  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  continuance 
of  its  labour  on  their  behalf  is  much  to  be  desired. 

"During  the  21  years  now  expiring,  as  many  as 
363  blind  people  have  been  entered  on  the  society's 
books  and  ministered  to,  as  it  was  found  possible 
and  necessary: — 168  of  these  have  died,  and  143  re- 
main on  the  books.  Many,  of  course,  have  left 
the  district,  or  been  lost  sight  of  from  various 
causes. 

"  The  great  mortality  amongst  the  blind  does 
not  imply  that  as  a  class  they  are  more  unhealthy, 
but  results  from  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half 
leso  their  sight  when  over  45  years  of  age,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  system 
from  natural  causes. 

"Much,  has  been  done  to  secure  the  elementary 
training  of  the  blind  up  to  the  age  of  16  years,  but 
here  comes  in  the  necessity  for  industrial  training 
and  workshops  for  the  adult  blind,  without  which 
the  education  previously  given  is  in  a  large  measure 
thrown  away. 

"  Although  these  workshops  for  the  blind  are 
professedly  worked  on  "  commercial  lines,"  few, 
if  any,  are  really  self-supporting,  and  they  have 
to  be  largely  aided  by  outside  contributions.  In 
these   workshops  the  blind  can   earn   from   5s.    to 


30s.  per  week.  Between  these  rates  a  very  largo 
difference  is  noticeable;  hence  in  many  eases  the 
earnings  of  the  workers  have  to  be  supplemented 
from  outside  sources  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  work  amongst  the  blind  in  our  district  has 
been  carried  on,  ae  in  former  years,  by  honse  to  i 
house    visitations,    readings    and    distribution    of  , 
books  in  embossed  types;     also  in   the  getting  up  ; 
of  social  gatherings  about  once  a  month,  presided 
over  by  the  ladies  of  your  committee.     The  visitor, 
Mr.   Day,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,    1902,    says:      there   are   now    143   names   of 
blind  persona  on  the  books,   being  an  increaso  of 
two  over  last  report.    112  of  these  reside  in  Black- 
burn, 28  in  Darwen,  two  in  Rishton,  and  one  in 
Groat  Harwood.    There  are  now  16  children  and 
young  persons  in  blind  institutions  from  this  dis- 
trict,   viz :      two   at   Manchester,    11    at   Preston, 
three  at  Liverpool. 

"  Tiara  have  been  five  deaths  among  the  blind; 
one  has  recovered  sight,  and  20  have  left  the  dis- 
trict. 

"  1,945  visits  have  been  made  to  the  homes  of  the 
blind,  and  439  deliveries  or  exchanges  of  books.  The 
blind  have  also  been  supplied!  with  Braille  writing 
paper  and  self-threading  needles,  free  of  cost,  as 
usual.  Several  persons  have  also  been  assisted  to 
consult  oculists  in  other  towns. 

"  Last  year  the  blind  had  the  usual  summer  drive 
and  picnic,  Clayton-le-Dalc  and  Viewfield,  Bil- 
linge,  being  the  places  selected.  Twenty -one  social 
gatherings  havo  also  been  held,  at  which  256  at- 
tendances were  made  by  the  blind,  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  same  with  much  pleasure,  and  greats 
fully  express  their  satisfaction  derived  from  them. 

"  Tour  committee  regret  to  record  the  loss  of 
another  vice-president  and  earnest  friend  of  the 
blind  in  the  late  Ven.  Archdeacon  Rawstorne,  who, 
with  Mrs.  Rawstorne,  took  a  large  share  in  the 
work  of  founding  this  society  21  years  ago,  and 
have  always  proved  interested  and  liberal  sup- 
porters. 

"  We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  another  vice- 
president  in  the  Rev.  E.  Ritchie,  of  St.  George's, 
who  has  removed  to  another  sphere  of  labour,  in 
which  yotir  committee  wish  him  abundant  success. 

From  the  financial  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  £2  7s.  9d.  in  the  total 
receipts,  and  a  decrease  of  £6  8s.  lOd.  in  the  total 
expenditure,  giving  an  increase  of  funds  amount- 
ing to  £8  16s.  7d." 

The  balance  sheet  for  the  past  twelve  inoniths 
showed  that  =6130  7s.  lOd.  had  been  received  for 
the  general  account,  <£20  14s.  4d.  on  the  Samaritan 
fund  account,  and  £3  10s.  on  the  education  account, 
making  a  total  of  .£154  12s.  2d.  On  the  expendi- 
ture side  the  payments  on  general  fund  were  £100 
7s.  lOd.,  on  the  Samaritan  fund  ,£34  17s.  9d.,  and 
on  the  education  account  JE100.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  funds  of  £8  16s.  7d. 

Bishop  Thornton,  who  was  cordially  received, 
said  they  were  all  glad  to  get  that  encouraging 
announcement  in  the  report,  that  they  had  £8 
16s.  7d.  more  than  last  year.  (Applause).  They 
needed  enoouragement,  as  their  meeting  that  night 
was  far  from  a  crowded  one.  No  doubt,  however, 
what  it  lacked  in  quantity  it  fully  made  up  in 
quality.  He  did  not  think  that  any  words  of  his, 
however  original  or  effective,  would  enable  them 
to  realise  the  desolation  of  the  sightless.  All  the 
beauties  of  form  and  colour  that  God  had  impressed 
upon  this  world  were  all  eliminated  to-  the  blind. 
The  tender  opal  of  the  dawn  on  sky  and  sea,  the 
unspeakable  glories  of  the  golden  noon,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sunset,  the  magnificence  of  the  starry 
sky,  and  all  the  beauties  of  form  and  colour  con- 
nected with  art — all  these  things  were  completely 
blotted  out.  How  could  they  describe  or  imagine 
such  a  deprivation  as  this  affliction?  There  were 
some  to  whom,  the  terribleness  of  this  loss  of  sight 
was  immeasurable — he  meant  those  who  lost 
their  eight  who  enjoyed  it  once;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  blind  be- 
longed to  that  class.  He  did  not  know  what  they 
thought  about  it,  but  those  who  had  ,had  their 
sight  once  and  had  lost  it,  their  case  seemed  to  him. 
pitiable  in  the  extreme.  (Hear,  hear).  Two  results 
were  inevitable  from  blindness ;  the  first  was  that 
the  blind  were  withdrawn  by  their  condition  to  a 
sad  seclusion  from  their  fellow-men,  being  unable 
to  enter  the  pursuits  of  life  like  their  more  favoured 
fellow-men  and  women.  The  second  result  of 
blindness  was,  in  many  cases,   indigence. 


Most  naturally  poor  beoanso 

hh«y  had  n  it  Hue  faculties  to  engage  ir.  the  various 
industrial  work  by  which  ordinary  persons  gained 
their  livelihood.  When  they  came  to  roflfx*  upon 
it.  it  wa«  impossible  to  we  how  the  blind,  without 
aid  from  other:-),  could  possibly  improve  their  con- 
dition. The  question  was,  what  could  Ik-  dono  for 
them?  Nature  BUggeeted  a  way.  They  all  knew 
that  when  ono  of  the  senses  was  lacking  the  other 
senses  wore,  as  a  rule,  intensified  and  became  more 
acute.  Thus  they  saw  that  in  the  blind  the  senses 
of  touch  and  hearing  were  quickened,  and  a  con- 
necting link  wvh  by  this  means  established  between 
thom  and  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  and  they  were 
once  more  introduced  into  the  great  world  of  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  instruction  through  the  ear, 
and  also  by  means  of  cultivating  their  sense  of 
touch,  whiah  was  so  delicate  that  tbey  could 
acquire,  under  instruction,  a  most  marvellous 
facility  in  reading  with  the  fingers  books  in  a 
character  capable  of  being  felt. 

It  must  really  bo  like  light  shining  out  of  dark- 
ness for  them  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  sympathetic 
expert  visitor  from   their  own  class!     Ho  came  to 
establish  a  connecting  link  with  the  outside  world. 
This  society  took  the  blind  out  of  their  sad  soli- 
tude, and  put  them,  into  the  way  of  utilising  their 
faculties  in  industrial  ways  so  as  to  acquire  a  live- 
lihood as  well  ae  introducing  them  to  the  glorious 
world  of  music,   and,  above  all,  it  taught  them  to 
read  and  supplied  thom  with  books  for  that  pur- 
pose.   That   was  the  work   the  society  was  estab- 
lished to  carry  on  in  this  part  of  Lancashire,  and 
that  was  the  work  which  it  had  been  carrying  on 
with  no  small  success  for  over  twenty  years.    (Ap- 
plause).    It  began   os   a  little  babe,  and   had   now 
grown  to  manhood,  for,  as  the  report  stated,  it  had 
now  reached  its  majority.     (Applause).    Having  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  society,  and  having  pointed 
out  how  much  more  could  be  done  but  for  lack  of 
funds,  his  lordship  earnestly  appealed  for  increased 
support  on  the  part  of  the  public.    He  was  sure, 
he  said,  the  people  of  Blackburn  felt  great  com- 
passion for  the  blind  and  sympathised  witb  their 
condition,   and  the   reason   they   did  not  get  more 
subscriptions    was    because     the    objects     of     the 
society   were   not   sufficiently   made  known,    owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  earnest  Christian  ladies  to  go  about  and  collect. 
After  all,   it  was  only  a  law  of  human   nature 
that  people  required  asking  before  they  would  be- 
stow.   The   State  directed  the  education  authority 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  blind  children  up 
to  the  age  of  16  years.     After  that  they  were  cast 
upon  the  friendless  world,  unless  a  society  like  that 
took  them  up  and  helped  them  on.    It  was  afteT 
that  age  they  especially  required  to  be  helped.    In 
conclusion  his  Lordship  said  it  was  with,  great  re- 
gret  they   thought   of   the   many   generous   friends  '" 
they  had  been  losing  lately.     When  would  they  be 
able  to  supply  the  gap  caused  by  the  removal  of 
their  friend  Archdeacon  Rawstorne?    When  would 
that     gap    be    filled?      Where    could    they    look 
to    fill    it?      How    many    hearts    were    sore     at 
the  thought  of   the  loss  of   his   loving  generosity 
and   sympathy   always    available   for    every    good 
cause  in  Blackburn  and  neighbourhood.     They  had 
also  been  reminded  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Brierley, 
a  true  friend  of  the  society,  as  he  was  a  true  friend 
of  every  good  cause  in  the  town.     His  friend,  the 
Rev.  E.  Ritchie,  had  also  left  the  town  for  another  j 
sphere  of  labour,  and  his  loss  in  connection  with  I 
that  society  would  be  keenly  felt.    It  was  obvious 
that,  a  society  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions  must  fill   up   those   lacuna   when    they 
arose,  or  the  society  could  not  go  on.  He  thoroughly 
believed  in  the  real  value  and  importance  of  this 
excellent  society  which:  had,  for  over  twenty  years, 
carried   on    such    excellent   work    in   this    part    of 
Lancashire.     (Applause). 

Mr.    Tattersall,   in   moving   the  adoption   of   the 
report  and  statement  of  accounts,  said  he  did  not 
know  what  a  workshop  for  the  Mind  would  ccst, 
and  if  it  was  a  great  necessity  for  the  district  he  | 
thought  it  was  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  very 
earnestly  and  sincerely  looked  into. 
The  motion  having  been  seconded  was  carried. 
The  secretary  moved,  "  That  this  meeting  desires 
to  express    its    sincere    sympathy    and   condolence 
with  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Rawstorne,  and  also  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Brierley." 

Mr.  J.  Parkinson  seconded,  and  this  was  agreed 
to  unanimously. 


i.    «-. 


The  Rev.  Gordon  Coe  moved  that  the  following 
gentlemen  be  elected  vice-presidents:— Revs.  W. 
Thomason,  J.  P.  Wilson,  and  Messrs.  J.  Parkinson 
and  J.  Watson.  It  would,  he  said,  be  noticed  that 
though  they  had  only  lost  two  vice-presidents  they 
were  electing  four  to  take  their  places.  Consider- 
ing the  value  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  who  had 
passed  from  their  midst,  they  would  need  four  new 
members  to  compensate  for  the  great  Ioes  the 
society  had  sustained.  He  noticed  that  the  names 
of  the  new  vice-presidents  were  such  as  would 
spread  the  influence  of  the  society  in  various  parts 
of  the  town.  The  great  object  of  the  society  was 
to  provide  a  visitor  for  the  indigent  blind,  and  to 
carry  the  word  of  God  to  them,  and  to  bring  com- 
fort, and  sometimes  material  comfort,  to  them. 
The  least  they  could  do  was  to  try  and  brighten  the 
lives  of  these  poor  people,  and  to  bring  soifie  kind 
of  joy  into  their  dark  days.  It  was  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  general  public  seemed  altogether 
oblivious  to  the  existence  of  the  society,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if,  in  their  schools, 
they  let  the  children  know  more  about  this  society 
and  its  esoellent  objects.     (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Tattersall  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  having  been  re- 
elected, the  Rev.  Gordon  Coe  moved  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Town  Council 
for  the  use  of  the  rcom,  and  also  to  his  lordship 
for  presiding.  It  always  added  great  interest  to  a 
gathering  when  Bishop  Thornton  was  in  the  chair, 
for  he  always  had  so  many  words  of  cheery  counsel 
aud  they  were  always  glad  to  see  him.     (Applause). 

The  hon.  secretary,  in  seconding,  referred  to  the 
smallness  of  the  meeting,  and  said  they  never  got 
a  very  large  gathering  at  their  annual  meetings, 
which  was  because  they  did  not  give  the  public 
any  excitement.  If  they  got  tip  a  cheap  kind  of 
entertainment — something  that  would  amuse  them, 
and  at  which  they  might  laugh' — then  they  would 
get  a  larger  gathering.  Than  this  society,  he  did 
not  think  there  was  a  moire  genuine  philanthropic 
institution  in  their  midst.,  and  the  reason  they  were 
not  hotter  supported  was,  not  because  Blackburn 
people  ware  at  all  backward  in  supporting  I 
charitable  institutions,  but  because  they  were  un- 
able to  command  the  services  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  influential  ladies  who  would  canvass  from 
house  to  house.  Those  ladies  who  did  collect  for 
them  gave  it  as  their  experience  that  they  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  fun-dte.  Before 
sitting  down  the  secretary  alluded  to  Mr.  Tatter- 
sail's  kindness  in  taking  the  whole  of  the  blind  to 
Mytton,  when  he  gave  them  such  an  enjoyable 
outing;  and  he  added  that  it  was  to  Miss  Lund 
chiefly  that  the  sucoess  of  the  society  was  due. 
(Hea.r,  hear). 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  only 
wished,  as  president,  that  he  could  do  more  for 
the  society;  and,  if  they  could  find  a.  gentleman 
with  more  leisure  than  he  was  able  to  command, 
ready  to  devote  it  to  the  interests  of  the  society, 
he  would  be  delighted  to  vacate  the  chair  for  him. 

On   the    motion    of     the     Rev.     W.     Thomason, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Gordon  Coe,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  joint  hon.  secretaries,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  the  Benediction,  1( 
pronounoedi  by  the  Bishop. 


TIMES,    MONDAY, 
OCTOBES    13,    1902. 

NATIONAL  BLIND  BELIEF    SOCIETY. 

— — — *lfr " 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  TIMES. 
Sir,-An  appeal  that  is  made  every  year,  with  no 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  in  behalf  of  an  object  that 
has  nothing  of  the  eccentric,  the  abnormal,  or  the 
titiUatinTto  palates  that  ask  to  be  tickled  even  in  their 
PHlantbropy.isaptto  gain  about  as  much  attention  as 
^  meaningless  repetition  of  the  parrot  or  the  cuckoo. 
It  is  soTosai^  to  to  blind,  and  to  be  blind  m  England, 
^hero  charity  cannot  have  the  pleasant  foreign  flavour, 
tul  ™Ls  it  almost  palatable.  Yet  it  is  for  the 
5atW  Blind  Relief  Society  that   I  must  once  agto 

^T^rti'll  struggling  pmckily.and,  in  the  teeth  of  grave 
fea  s  ttotit  w^ufd  c!oPBe  the  financial  year  with  a  large 
',,',.  =„  abie  to  draw  breath  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
i  Blanco  at  its  bankers.  But  how  precarious,  how 
oTmcult   to   -ainUin  is  this  slight  prosperity  !     Death's 

occupied tS  names'from  ,«*  list  of  supporters)  ; 


a  preference  for  some  other  form  of  liberality;  a  wish 
to  economize  in  the  manner  that  will  least  pinch  the 
economizer-any  or  every  one  of  these  causes  may  to 
effectual  in  shortening  the  not  very  lengthy  list  ol  suo- 

^"This    is   exceptionally  hard"    (I  quote   from    the 
annual  report)   when  those  who   are   called   away  have 
pensioners   on  the  books   of  the  society.    Their  death 
leaves  a  sad  blank  in  any  case,  but  it  is   still  more   sad 
when  it  means  the  loss  of  a  pension  to  some  blmd  person 
!  unless  another  subscriber   is   found  to  take  their  place, 
nor  is  the   deficit  caused  by  the  death  of  contributors 
made  good  in  any  considerable  degree  by  legacies  to   the 
society.    Even  that  small  minority  of   the   gigantically 
rich  British  public  which  casts  a  thought  and  holds  out  a 
dole  to   the   blind   in  its   lifetime   is    apt    to     forgot 
much  oftener,    strange     to   say,  than  in    the   case   of 
other  societies  to   continue  the  little  bounty  after  its 
death.    "A.  woman  of  50  "  (again  I  quote)  "  blind  from 
childhood  and  terribly   disfigured  by   burns  ;   the  lady 
who  used  to   allow  her   5s.   a  week  has   died.       What 
perceptible  difference  would  the  continuing  of  the  weekly 
5s.  for  the  support   of   that  horribly  blighted  existence 
make,  in  all  probability,  to  the  heirs   of  that  dead  bene- 
factress ?    If   even  those   among   ns   who   are  not  ab- 
normally rich  could  realize  how  very  small  a  sacrifice  on 
their  part— the  occasional  taking  an  omnibus  instead  of  a 
hansom,  for  instance,  or  refraining  from   buying  some 
trifle  which  they  do  not  in  the   least  want— would  very 
sensibly  lessen  the  privations  of   those  who,  whatever  is 
done  for  them,  must  always  be  most  unfortunate,  I  feel 
convinced  that   the   poor  little   sum  produced  by  my 
annual  appeal  would  be  centupled. 

The  cause  I  plead  for  is  so  unattackable  in  its  goodness, 
the  reasons  for  giving  to  it  are  so  urgent  and  pressing, 
that  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  something  in- 
effectual in  the  mode  of  presentment  which  makes  the 
response  so  lamentably  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and 
that  if  a  better  or  more  inflnential  voice  were  raised  the 
result  would  be  a  more  worthy  answer.  But  until  such 
a  voice  is  lifted  I  can  only  in  its  plaoe  repeat  my  earnest 
adjuration.  On  1  all  you  seeing  people,  happy  in  health 
and  competence,  remember  before  your  own  eyes  are 
closed  in  death  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

JIHODA  BKOTJGHTOTT. 

SOUTH    WALES   DAILY   NEWS, 
TUESDAY,   OCTOBER   14,    1902. 

CARDIFF  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  ;  Cardiff 'Institute  for  the  Blind 
states  that  the  total  sales  for  the  year  amount  to 
£2,121 10s  2d,  which  is  an  increase  of  £61  6s  4d 
over  the  previous  year,  while  subscriptions  and 
donations  amounted  to  £287  16s  5d,  showing  an 
increase  of  £111  13s  4d.  The  total  wages  paid 
daring  the  year  amounted  to  £886 18s.  The 
energetic  manager  (Mr  David-  A.  R.  Jeffrey)  has 
discovered  several  new  sources  of  revenue,»and 
the  institution  appears  to  be  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Customers  making  purchases  at 
the  institute  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
workshops  and  seeing  the  blind  at  work  ;  and  the 
committee  appeal  especially  to  shipowners  and 
shipbrokers  at  the  Docks  for  their  orders  when 
coal  baskets  are  required.  The  lady  members  of 
the  committee  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
chair  caning,  knitting  and  sewing  is  done  by  the 
blind  girls. 

BKISTOL    TIMES  "  AND    MIRROR. 

ENTERTAINMENT  TO   BRISTOL 
BLIND  PEOPLE. 

The  committee  of  the  Association  for  the 
Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind  last  night  gave  a 
tea  and  an  entertainment  to  about  350  blind 
people  and  their  guides,  drawn  from  various  > 
parts  of  Bristol.  The  afflicted  folk  assembled 
in  the  Friends'  Schoolrooms,  The.  Friars,  where 
i'  they  were  served  with  a  bountiful  tea,  under  the 
'  superintendence  and  with  the  personal  help  of 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Perry  (hon.  sec),  Miss  R.  E.  Peasa, 
Miss  M.  Grace  (hon.  treasurers),  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Grace,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Grace,  Mrs.  Godby  Gibbs, 
Miss  Lennon,  Miss  Mills,  Mrs.  Markham 
Skerritt,  members  of  the  committee,  and  other 
friends. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  divided  into, 
first,  the  home  teaching  branch;  second,  the 
industrial— the  former  brings  no  financial  return. 
Three  blind  teachers  are  employed,  the  money 
for  whose  weekly  salaries  comes  entirely  from 
subscriptions  and   donations.     The  number  of 


■  vieitea  increases  year  i>y  year,  con- 
stant employment  exists  for  th  ■,  who 
{>ay  on  an  average  3,000  visits  and  give  ■ ! < t(J 
essons  during  the  year.      Kit  were  not  for  the 

of  tbe  teachers  to  the  Mind  in  their  h 
many  of  them  would  lead  lonely  and  idle  1 
The  industrial  branch  continues  to  moot  with 
success,  and  some  of  the  bewdtiful  work  done  by 
the  girls  has  obtained  certificates  at  exhibitions 
held  in  Bristol  and  in  London.  The  work  is 
always  on  sale  at  the  shop,  66a,  Park  Street. 
While  Mdme.  Albaniand  M.  Paderewski  were  in 
Bristol  they  made  purchases  of  articles  made  by 
the  hlind  pupils  of  the  association. 

After  tea  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
largest  hall  to  hear  addresses  from  several 
friends.  Mr.  J.  Storrs  Fry  presided,  and  ho  was 
supported  by  Mr.  P.  Sturge,  the  Rev.  T.  Gurney, 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sewell,  and  Mrs.  Graflty  Smith, 
missionary  to  Uganda. 

The  CHAIRMAN  offered  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  company.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
the  ladies  of  the  committee  and  their  friends  to 
gather  thorn  together  to  partake  of  tea,  and  to 
he  entertained  by  addresses  and  music.  They 
were  all  poor  creatures  in  this  world,  and  needed 
help-  but  they  particularly  required  the  help 
wmeh  only  God  could  supply. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  SEWELL  said  that  in  this 
life  they  met  very  many  depressing  people,  and 
told  the  story  of  a  clergyman  who  had  attached 
to  the  wall  or  his  room  the  words  "  Pray  to  God 
i  i  •  ,  cheerful,"  which  he  found  to  be  very 
hejplnl  to  him  and  those  who  camo  to  tell  him 
of  their  troubles.  A  real  downright  Christian 
was  quite  a  happy  person.  They  should  remem- 
ber that  there  were  lots  of  people  in  the  world 
whose  troubles  and  sufferings  were  worse  than 
theirs,  and  thereby  they  woald  be  helped  to  be 
cheerful  and  to  remove  glum  looks  from  their 
own  and  other  folks  faces. 

The  Rev.  T  GURNEY  told  the  company  that 
they  should  "be  of  good  cheer,"  which  Christ 
l?ur  tlmes  *<"d  them  to  be,  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  Every  cloud  had  a  silver 
lining.  They  did  not  realise  their  possessions 
nearly  enough.  If  they  had  the  spring  of  faith 
then-  resources  of  joy  would  be  made  more  mani- 
fest to  them. 

Mrs  GRAFFTY  SMITH  gave  a  very  instruc- 
tive address  respecting  mission  work  in  Uganda 
Her  description  of  the  natives,  their  villages 
tueu-  houses,  and  their  mode  of  life  was  exceed- 
ingly vmd.    The  two  great  troubles  in  Uganda 
were  —  hrst,    domestic    slavery,    and   second, 
heathenism.    Those  things  made  the  condition 
pt  the  people  far  worse  than  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Britain. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  contributed 
l  by  Miss  Lawson  Miss  Skerritt,  Mr.  Charmbnrv, 
I  Mi  Berrman,  Mr.  GodbyGibbs,  and  Dr.  Ogifvie 
|  and  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 


-A  new  feature  hfe  been  introduced 
in  tbe  musio  department  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  For 
the  purpose  of  gifTOg"  'th"e*6"Krer  pnpils 
experience  in  tutoring  they  are  placed 
in  charge  each  afternoon  of  classes  of 
j  beginners,  whom  they  each  under  the 
direotion  of  their  instructors. 
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ENTEETAINMENT  TO  BLIND  PEOPLE 

INTERESTING   GATHERING  IN 
BRISTOL. 


Last  night,  in  the  Friends'  Schoolrooms  at 
the  Friars,  Rosemary  Street,  about  350  blind 
people  of  Bristol  and  their  guides,  who  are 
cared  for  by  the  committee  of  the  Association 
for  the  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind,  were 
entertained  to  tea.  At  the  tea,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  hon.  secretary 
(Mrs  J.  F.  Perry)  valuable  assistance  was  given 
by  Miss  RE.  Pease,  Miss  M.  Grace  (hon 
treasurer),  Miss  A.  R.  Grace,  Mrs  Hamilton 
Grace  Mrs  Godby  Gibbs,  Miss  Lennonf  M&° 
Mills,  Mrs  Markham  Skerritt,  members  of  the 
committee,   and  other  friends. 


Alter  T.ne  tea  ine  party  aajoumea  to  roonm 
rooms,  where  addresses  ■ 
e  pupils  t(  their  embossed  b 

nig.     Mr  J.  Storrs  Fry  presided 

urge  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sewell,  Mrs  Graffty  Smith,  and  Mr  T.  Gurney. 

ijuri  cin      Musical     Festival. 

Madame  Albani  and  M.  Paderewski  showed 
great  interest  in  the  work  done  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  visited  the  premises  in  Park  Street 
and  made  several  purchases. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
said  lie  accorded  them  a  very  cordial  welcome. 
If,  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  the  kind  I 
and  friends  who  were  interested  in  this  work 
to  gather  them  together.  He  went  on  to  ask 
them  to  he  thankful  and  cheerful.  If  they 
Were  left  without  the  help  of  God  where  would 
they  be?  Therefore,  let  them  be  thankful,  and 
spend  a  night  together  with  thankful  hearts 
for  all  His  mercies. 

The  Rev.  A.  SEWELL  made  a  very  happy 
speech.  He  asked  them  to  take  away  as  a  text, 
"Pray  to  God  and  be  thankful."  If  they  3tood 
on  the  corner  of  the  street  and  listened  to 
people  talking  he  would  guarantee  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  people  were  talking 
about  something  unhappy.  Some  people  thought 
that  Christianity  and  unhappiness  wen 
gether.  He  asked  those  present  to  be  cheerful. 
If  they  would  be  cheerful  they  would  learn  one 
of  the  great  lessons  of  life. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  GURNEY  also  gave  an  address 
on  cheerfulness.  He  said  they  must  have  some 
cause  for  their  happiness.  In  the  Bible  four  | 
different  kinds  of  cheerfulness  were  spoken  of: 
(1)  Of  pardon,  which  must  be  the  starting  point 
of  all  their  happiness,  (2)  peace,  (3)  power,  and 
(1)  God's  presence.  None  of  them  realised 
their  possessions  nearly  enough.  A  lot  of 
them  were  rich  without  knowing  it.  In  con- 
clusion, he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer.  Why? 
Because  it  was  a  duty  and  a  privilege. 

An  address  was  also  given  by  Mrs  Graffty 
Smith,  a  missionary  from  Uganda. 

A  capital  vocal  and  instrumental  programme 
was  given  by  Miss  Lawson,  Miss  Skerritt,  Mi3S 
rMdXjy  Gibbs.  Dr.  Ogilvie,  Mr  Berryman,  and 
Mr  Chamberly. 

AXLY  CHKONICLE, 
OCTOBER   16,    1902. 


THE     POOR     BLIND. 


Miss  Rhoda  Brcughton,  in  her  annual  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Blind  Relief  Society, 
deals  pathetically  with  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  death  of  subscribers.  The 
charitable  public  are  remiuded  that  legacies 
arc  far  from  making  good  the  loss,  by  death,  of 
subscribers.  Turning  irom  the  abstract  and 
general  to  the  typical,  Miss  Bronghtou  takes  the 
case  of  a  woman  of  iiity  (mentioned  iu  the 
society's  report),  blind  from  childhood  and 
terribly  disfigured  by  barns.  A  misfortune  ha? 
overtaken  the  poor  creature  ;  the  lady  who  used 
to  allow  her  5s.  a  week  has  died.  Miss 
Broughton  asks  what  perceptible  differ- 
ence would  the  continuance  or  the  small 
stipend  make  to  the  heirs  of  that  dead 
benefactress  ?  The  well  -  known  novelist 
thou  points  out  how  little  acts  of  sacrifice,  cer- 
tainly not  heroic,  such,  for  instance,  as  "  taking 
a  bus  instead  of  a  hansom,"  may,  on  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  old  Scottish  proverb,  *' very 
sousibly  lessen  the  privations  of  those  who,  what- 
ever is  done  for  them,  mnst  always  be  most  un- 
Ibi'tuuate."  The  material  part  ot  the  appeal  is 
that  subscriptions  and  donations  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pulleiu-Thompsou, 
the  Vicarage,  27,  Tite-street,  Chelsea. 


\NK- 


THE  MORNING  POST. 


[Friday,   October   17,    1902.) 


ON    BEHALF    OF    THE    BLIND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  POST. 
Sir, — An  appeal  that  is  made  every  year,  with  no  novelty 
to  recommend  it,  and  in  behalf  of  an  object  that  has  nothing 
of  the  eccentric,  the  abnormal,  or  the  titillating  to  palates 
that  ask  to  be  tickled  even  in  their  philanthropy,  is  apt 
to  gain  about  as  much  attention  as  the  meaningless  repeti- 
tion of  the  parrot  or  the  cuckoo.  It  is  so  prosaic  to  ba 
blind  !  and  to  be  blind  in  England,  where  charity  cannot 
have  the  pleasant  foreign  flavour,  which  makes  it  almost 
palatable.  Yet  it  is  for  the  National  Blind  Belief  Society 
;hat  I  must  once  again  intercede.  It  is  still  struggling 
pluckily,  and,  in  the  teeth  of  grave  fears  that  it  would 
close  the  financial  year  with  a  large  deficit,  is  able  to  draw 
breath  in  the  consciousness  of  a  small  balance  at  its  bankers. 
But  how  precarious,  how  difficult  to  maintain  is  this  slight 
prosperity.  Death's  hand  (which  has  in  the  past  year  been 
several  times  occupied  in  erasing  names  from  the  Hat  of 
supporters),  a  preference  for  some  other  form  of 
liberality,  a  wish  to  economise  in  the  mannei 
that  will  least  pinch  the  economiser — any  or  every 
one  of  these  causes  may  be  effectual  in  shorten- 
ing the  not  very  lengthy  list  of  subscribers. 
"  This  is  exceptionally  hard  "  (I  quote  from  the  annual 
report),  when  those  who  are  called  away  have  pensioners 
on  the  books  of  the  society.  Their  death  leaves  a  sad 
blank  in  any  case,  but  it  is  still  more  sad  when  it  means 
the  loss  of  a  pension  to  some  blind  person  unless  another 
subscriber  is  found  to  take  their  place,  nor  is  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  death  /of  contributors  made  good  in  any 
considerable  degree  by  legacies  to  the  society.  Even  that 
small  minority  of  the  gigantically  rich  British  publics 
which  casts  a  thought  and  holds  out  a  dole  to  the  blind  in 
its  lifetime  is  apt  to  forget  much  oftener,  strange  to  say, 
than  in  the  case  of  other  societies,  to  continue  the  little 
bounty  after  its  death.  "  A  woman  of  fifty  "  (again  I 
quote),  "blind  from  childhood,  and  terribly  disfigured  by 
burns;  the  lady  who  used  to  allow  her  5s.  a  week  has 
died."  What  perceptible  difference  would  the  continuing  of 
the  weekly  5s.  for  the  support  of  that  horribly  blighted 
existence  make  in  all  probability  to  the  heirs  of  that  dead 
benefactress?  If  even  those  among  us  who  are  not  abnor- 
mally rich  could  realise  how  very  small  a  sacrifice  on  their 
part — the  occasional  taking  a  'bus  instead  of  a  hansom,  for 
instanee,  or  refraining  from  buying  some  trifle  which  they 
do  not  in  the  least  want — would  very  sensibly  lessen  the 
privations  of  those  who,  whatever  is  done  for  them,  must 
always  be  most  unfortunate,  I  feel  convinoed  that  the 
poor  little  sum  produced  by  my  annual  appeal  would  be 
centupled.  The  cause  I  plead  for  is  so  unattackable  in  its 
goodness,  the  reasons  for  giving  to  it  are  so  urgent  and 
pressing,  that  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  something 
ineffectual  in  the  mode  of  presentment  which  makes  th« 
response  so  lamentably  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and 
that  if  a  better  or  more  influential  voice  were  raised  the 
result  would  be  a  more  worthy  answer.  But  until  such  I 
voice  is  lifted  I  can  only  in  its  place  repeat  my  earnest! 
adjuration.  Oh  !  all  you  seeing  people,  happy  in  health 
and  competence,  remember  before  your  own  eyes  are  closed 
in  death  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  Subscriptions  ani. 
donations  would  be  thankfully  reoeived  by  the  Kiev.  £. 
Pullein- Thompson,  The  Vicarage,  27,  Tite-street,  Uheleoa, 
,— Yours,  to.  RHODA  BRQTJGHTOM. 
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A  Blind  Musician. 

I  I  ude  Kilworth,  a  blind  mu- 
sician frriii  ('■ili.imbus  will  be  the 
guest  >.:'  Miss  Emma  Sowers,  of 
Kkiney  street,  the  coming'  week. 
While  here  Mr.  Kilworth  will  be  open 
fur  engagements  to  time  pianos  in 
whkrh  work  he  is  an  expert. 


THE   TRUTTTT 

Scranton,  Penn. 
ta  October  1S02 

BLIND  MANS  BRIHT  DOG. 


Jack,  a  large  Newfonudlad  dog,  caused 
the  arrest  of  Edward  Callaghan.  eleven 
years  old,  on  a  charge  of  larceny,  and  was 
■the  means  of  his  blind  master.  William 
CuEen,  a  newspaper  boy  living  at  531 
"West  Twelfth  street,  recovering  the  cart 
from  which  his  papers  were  delivered. 

When  Callahan  appeared  in  the  Max- 
well street  police  court  he  declared  the 
cart  had  been  stolen  by  his  brother.  It 
was  also  shown  the  boy's  brother  was  dy- 
ing from  consumption.  The  magistrate 
reserved  his  decision  until1  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  the  prisoner  could  ha  inves- 
tigated. 

For  years  Cullen  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  fin  the  West  Side.  His  best  friend 
and  guide  is  his  dog.  The  animal  n.^'s 
the  wagon  of  newspapers  and  leads  h.s 
master  to  the  various  customers,  nil  of 
whom  he  knows. 

The  cart  was  stolen  on  Tuesday.  Cul- 
len started  to  deliver  his  papers  without  it. 
The  dog;  appeared  to  realihe  something 
was  amiss.  After  a  wa-'k  of  several 
blocks,  Jack  suddenly  gave  a  bark  and 
rushed  from  the  side  of  bis  master  to  the 
center  of  the  street,  where  Qa-iahan  was 
pulling  the  familiar  newspaper  cart-  De- 
tectives Voss  and  Long  were  near  at  the 
time  and  arrested  the  lads  The  hsTtfSW 
was  on  the  boy,  and  less  thau  a  minute 
the  dog,  wagging  his  tail,  was  dragging 
the  small  cart  on  his  master's  extensive 
^newspaper   route— Chicago    Inter-Ocean. 

■THE  WORLD, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

\3  October  1908 

r^-J- 

BLIND  GIRL  ON  STAGE 

MISS      MAST,      SIGHTLESS      STENOG- 
RAPHER,   WILL    APPEAR    IN 
CONCERTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  18.— Miss 
Gussie  Mast,  the  talented  blind  girl, 
wbose  ability  and  energy  have  been 
so  much  admired  by  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her,  is 
going  to  make  her  debut  in  concert 
next  Thursday  under  the  direction  of 
Otto  Fleissner,  under  whom  she  stud- 
ied while  a  pupil  at  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  institute  in   Berkeley. 

At  present  Miss  Mast  is  stenog- 
rapher for  Prof.  Warring  Wilkinson, 
principal  for  the  institution  for  this 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Berkeley.  For 
this  work  she  was  trained  in  thin 
school,  from  which  she  was  graduat- 
ed some  five  years  ago. 

Miss  Mast  has  to  make  her  own  liv- 
ing, and  so  has  been  doing  the  prac- 
tical things,  cherishing  always  the  am- 
bition to  become  a  singer  of  note. 

Miss  Mast  plays  the  piano  well  and 
will  accompany  herself  in  two  songs; 
she  is  also  a  fine  performer  on  the 
pipe  organ.  Being  busy  with  the  mat- 
ter of  daily  bread,  this  bright  girl  has 
not  had  the  time,  the  strength  nor  the 
means  to  continue  her  musical  studies, 
as  her  talent  warranted. 

Miss  Mast  has  an  exquisitely  sweet 
soprano  voice  and  it  will  be  heard  in 
numbers  by  Verdi,  Rossini,  Schumann 
and  Liszt.  She  hopes  by  means  of 
the  coming  concert  to  raise  money 
enough  to  go  to  New  York,  where  she 
expects  to  perfect  herself  for  conceit 
work. 


I  I'll  I- 


■THE  NORTH  .AMERICAN, 

Philadelphia.  Perm. 
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BLIND  INVENTOR  BATTLES 

|  WITH  THE  STEEL  TRUST 

Circuit   Court   of  Appeals.   John  ers"    and   "roughed     were   formerly   en- 

Brislin,    the   a&ed    Inventor  who  gaged  for. 

aided   the   Carnegie    Steel    Com-  There  Is   no  actual  case  cla  m  mad •  * 

pany  and  other  concerns  to  maKe  million,  the  present  suit  on   th.  Br  slin  and  V^ 

of   dollars  by  reducing-  the  coat  of  hand  nac  ^^V  ^     ^  Attorneys  fo, 

labor   in   rolling    heavy   Ingots   Into    serf  the   »»«»«■»«    he  amount  of  Ws  clalm 

shapes,  la  very  proud  of  ^s  Invention   and  BrMm  say  tha                        ^  ^^ 

the  fact  that,  penniless  and  blind    he  ha  against  the  U                         ^  ^^^ 

so  far  defeated  the  great  Carnegie  Steel  ««  ^  £  morePthan  that  cannot  be  told 

.Corporation.    At    present   he    can    borrow  *°™Ufb™g   of  tho  ^^  can  be 

money  by  selling  his  claims  to   moneyed  untu                  ^  ^^  o£  ^^  ^ 

men.  He  will  scarcely  live  to   secure  the  «"                ^   ^^    ^    ^   8ura>   „„ 

benefits   of   a   complete   victory,    being  75  r8  do  nQt  expeot  to  recover  the  full 

years  of  age,  but  he  can  secure  a  compe-  ^  of  ^  clalm<  but  they  do  expect 

tence,  something  he  has  not  known  since  ^           what  6ven  ln  theBe  days  is  called 

his  discharge  as  Janitor  of  the  Bakewell  ^    lmmenae  fortune.    The   case   will,    of 

Law  Building  in  Pittsburg.  ^    be  appeaiea  to  the  United  States 

It  was   September  14,     1885,     that    John  me    Court>    but    among    his    friend. 

Brislin  and  Antonle  Vlnnac,  rollers  at  the  ^  ^  ^^  floubt  fe[t  that  ln  the  end 


Carnegie  Steel  Company,  filed  their  apeei-  thea  -  inventor  will  win 
flcations  for  letters  patent  on  a  feeding  Br,slln  was  a  roller  li 
n.echanism  for  rolling  mills. 

Previous  to  the  Brislin-Vlnnac  Invention 
it  had  been  customary  to  have  a  number 
of  men  with  tongs  and  levers  lift  each  gl 


Brislin  was  a  roller  In  his  younger 
days,  but  like  most  American  working- 
men  he  preferred  work  with  his  brain 
to  mere  manual  labor.  He  put  brains  into 
his  work  that  made  him  one  of  the  moat 


iant  piece  of  metal  up  and  down.  Some-  J'^"^^  ^rknien  ln  the  mills.  Natu- 
,  times  twenty  men,  each  receiving  from  $5    ^  ^  kep(.   mB  eye8  open  for   an   op- 

;to  17  per  day,  were  grouped  around  a  set  tunlty  to   mak6  the  work   easier,  and 

:  of  rolls.  The  process  was  slow,  and  caused  ^  ^^  Qf  tne  feealng  mechanism  came 
;  the  metal  to  chill,  often  breaking  the  rolls  ^  fc  vlnnac  died  some  years  ago,  but 
!  or  machinery  during  the  rolling.-  having  no  relatives    he  willed  his   share 

|     Brislin    conceived    the   Idea   of   building    ^   ^   patent  to  his   friend    Brislin. 

>  an  automatic  table  to  do  this  work.    Vln-       Brlg,ln    does    not>    however,    have   com- 

>  nao  was  taken  in  on  the  scheme  and  the  control  of  the  patent.  He  has  not 
!  two  spent  most  of  their  time  and  money  ^^  financially  able  to  make  the  great 
|  perfecting  their  idea  On  July  20,  1886,  ^^  ^^  glme  and  nas  assl&ned  shares 
;  the  patent  was  granted.  patent  at  different  times  to  securo 
;  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  took  "a  ^  Qf  war_  stul>  te  ^  n«  » 
I  great  interest  in  the  invention,  set  their  ™»  ^  if  ^  securea  only  „ 
;  attorneys  to  work  to  ascertain  if  there  *  rf  the  ^^^  ^  ls  reany 
!  were  any  flaws  In  the  patent  and  were  w*  P  ^  ^  BustaJned  ^  th- 
!  assured  that  the  Invention  could  not  stand 

!  the  test  of  law,   as  the  contrivance   was    higher  courts.  „_„—* 

'  merelv  a  combination  of  many  forms  ol  The  patent  expires  next  July  and  cannot 
mechanism  "daily  use.  -The  Carnegie  be  renewed,  so  that  any  P««"  "*»  •« 
Company  set  about  bulldirig  feeding  ta-  to  be  secured  by  the  inventor  will  come 
ble?  of  ^helr  own,  regardless  of  the  in-  from  an  audit  of  the  books  of  the  steel 
ventlon  of  Brlslln  and  Vlnnac.  Some  companies  all  over  the  country,  and  « 
changes  were  made  and  the  tables  were  suits  for  actual  damages  that  will  be 
stabllsU  abSU  1Sn  ,„  th.  a.™.*,  br^ht  ««  th.  ua,  a*  .He  «,aoW>«  « 
p^u*.   Tha  number  «*  m»  «*»  wdiwrt   time   pwrt.  ^^tT 

THE  JOURNAL, 


^Atlanta,  Ga. 


19  Octohe 
DMt-- 

WORK  OF  BLIND  PYTHIAN; 
ALL  BROTHERS  SHOULD  READ 

Among  the  Pythians  of  Atlanta  no  one 
is   better  or  more  favorably  known  than 
the  Rev.  S.  L.  Harris,  whose  photograph 
is  shown  herewith.  He  is  a  past  chancel- 
lor and  a  charter  member  o£  Empire  lodge 
No.   47,   K.   of   P.    of   this   city.   His   love 
for  the  order  and  his  zeal  in  disseminat- 
ing   the    principles    of    Pythianism    have 
drawn  him  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  peo- 
ple who  know  him.  He  has  displayed  more 
than  ordinary  tact  and  ability  in  the  va- 
rious   offices    of    the    lodge    which   he   has 
held,   among  which  is  that  of  chancellor 
commander,    always    laboring   to    further 
the  good  work  for  which  the  order  stands. 
Brother  Harris  has  been  a  member  of 
the  working  team  of  his  lodge  for  some 
years  and  he  has  won  for  himself  many 
iaurels  by  his  excellent  work  as  sixth  sen- 
ator. He  still  holds  this  position,  although 
he  is  totally  blind  and  is  nearly  Go  years 
old.    Notwithstanding    these    facts    he    is 


r  1DS2 

'  ever  ready  and  willing  to  take  his  part  in 
the   floor    work    of    his    lodge.    When    all 
hope  of  regaining  his  sight  was  lost    his 
proud  nature  .shrank  from  the  idea,  of  be- 
coming helpless  and  dependent.    He  sum- 
moned his  faithful  wife   to   his   side  and 
dictated  while  she  wrote  a  little  book  on 
the  princioles  of  his  favorite  order,  entl- 
1  tied    "Talks  on  Pythianism."  In  this  effort 
we  believe  he  was  sucessful  because  his 
1  little  offering  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
Pythian  literature,   and  will,    like   a    fixed 
star   shine  on  and  on  through  the  years  as 
thev  come  and  go.  reflecting  rays  of  help- 
ful "light  on  the  Pythian  pathway  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  a  beckoning  hand 
to    worthy    men    outside    of    the    Pythian 

"it Should  be  read  by  every  one  in  order 
to  appreciate  its  real  worth.  In  ccrase- 
nuence  of  his  misfortune  he  has  placed 
the  little  work  in  the  hands  of  Colonel 
John  S.  Prather,  P.  O.  Box  512,  Atlanta, 
Ga..  who  Will  take  pleasure  in  supplying  it 
at  75c  per  copy.  .         ,   .  .,. 

Brother  Harris  is  now  enjoy. ns  rairij 
-ood  health  and  is  always  present  at  his 
lodge  meetings.  We  trust  that  he  will  be 


,|  to  us  for  many  years  to  com''.  >>ji 
truthfullj  'im    thai    he 

1  is  a  faithful  laborer  In  this  vineyard,  and 
we  fl.  when  he  ha 

labors  here  that  !»■  will  have  a  pi: 
the  grand  lodge  "f  the  Ktr-rnui  ' 
will  be  said  of  him;  for  the  ele- 

vation  and    for   the   betterment  of  man- 
kind." 


iTi  >T.  .Ti  iT»  «T«  «T«  »T«  <f « »%  »Ti  tT«  »!■  ■!■  »V»T«  »T»  *T.  .Ti  ■?■  .T»  >T»  »Ti  ■?«  »I*»T»  ■% 
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— ^ci  a  j  ,»y* 

MORE   BENEFITS    OF   SCHOOL 


Desired  That  More  Blind    Pupils 
Attend. 

Superintendent  ti.  L.  .Smtad  uf  tho  State 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  all  members  of  the  legislature, 
asking  them  to  send  hlin  the  names  of  all 
the  blind  who  may  be  in  their  districts. 

The  purpose  is   to    make   an   effort   to   es 
tend  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  to  those 
unfortunates  in  the  state  who  have  not  at- 
tended  the  school,   and  to  get  their  friends 
interested  to  the  extent  of  sending  them. 

There  are  about  B7B  students  enrolled,  but 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  fully  1500  in 
Ohio  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  ..clients  o! 
an  education.  In  this  school,  board  and  tui- 
tion are  free  to  the  blind  of  school  age.  of 
sound  mind  and  good  character. 

Adults  over  21  years  of  age  may  be  ad- 
mitted for  one  year  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  a  trade. 


From. 


<a!^^^ 


Da*" 


—Mr.  Wiese,  a  former  student  in 
the  college  of  agriculture,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  as  manager  of  the  farm 
at  Batavia  which  is  connected  with 
the  state  school  for  tl«  'tilinsj. 


Date.. 


0.^;.,...%.^:..v.A^.o^. 


FOB  AID  OF 


Grand    Concert    in  National  Hall  a 
Week  from  Tonight. 


PLENTY  OF  EXCELLENT  TALENT. 


Painchaud's  Band  and  Festival  Cho- 
rus Are  Scheduled. 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA    ALSO. 


What  Was   Done  in  the  City  of 
Hartford* 


On  Wednesday  evening,  October  20 
will  take  place  the  benefit  coccert  to  b<j 
given  by  Bidoeford  talent  for  the  aid  o 
the  Americaa  association  to  promote  thi 
instruction  and  employment  of  the  blind 
in  the  interests  of  which  the  president 
V.  S.  Cleaveland,  the  blind  lawyer  oj 
Washington,  1).  C,  has  been  in  this 
city  for  several  days. 

This  eanc.rt  will  be  a  notable  mnsica^ 
event  and  and  nurioubtedly  will  be  pat 
tronizsd  very  liberally.  Tl:e  talent  in- 
cludes Painchaud's  band,  the  Biddeford 
&  Sacu  Festival  chorus, the  Philharmonic 
orchestra.  Other  organizations  and  solo 
istj  will  also  participate. 

Fairs,  suppers  and  concerts  have  beer 
given  all  over  the  country  for  the  bene 
fit  of  this  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  Ai 
showing  what  has  been  done  in  one  city 
the  following  extracts  a'e  taken  from 
Hartfcid  Courant: 

"The  First  Regiment  Armory  beau- 
tifully decorated,  music  and  pretty 
booths  and  pretty  and  useful  things: 
to  sell  and  fair  merchants  to  sell  them 
and  all  for  the  society  that  brings 
light  to  the  lives  of  the  blind.  On  the 
face  of  the  south,  gallery,  at  the  First 
Regiment  Armory  are  seen  the  few 
lines  of  .poetry  expressing  the  aim  of 
an  organisation-  .composed  of,  .  blind 
people.  ■'  The  belief  that  the  blind 
should  rely  upon  their  own  exertions 
to  make  a  living  in  the  world  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  society. 
The  members  of  which  are  encouraged 
in  reliance  on  self.  The  lines  referred 
to  above  read  as  follows: 

"  'We  attempt  the  end  and  we  shall 
surely  find,  work  may  be  done  and 
nobly  done  by  the  self-reliant  blind.' 
Excursion  rates  have  been  secured  of 
the  Reading  Road  and  a  special  train 
for  /  Winsted  and  way  stations  will 
leave  at  11  o'clock  each  night  during 
the  fair.  By  arrangements  with  the 
Street  Railroad  Co.  free  return  tickets 
will  be  given  to  all  persons  attending 
from  Glastonbury,  Wether-field  and 
West  Hartford.  The  different  organi- 
zations appearing  on  the  program, 
all  of  whom  contribute  their  services, 


are  as  follows:  Colt's  First  Regiment 
Band,  Mr.  Redfield,  director,  Pope's 
Cornet  Band,  Trinity  College  Glee" 
'  Club,  Trinity  College  Mandolin  Club, 
Trinity  College  Banjo.  Club,  Hartford 
Sangerbund,  J.  Watts,  ■  director,  Sev- 
ern's Orchestra,  Hartford  Zither  Club, 
Prof.  E.  Eibet,  director.  Many 
■booths  in  charge  of  the  young  ladies 
representing  many  church  organiza- 
tions, King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  Ep- 
worth  League  and  Christian  Endea- 
vor, from  the  different  Hartford 
churches  and  suburban  towns."  The 
article  continues  with  a  particular 
and  lengthy  description  .  of  these 
booths  mentioning  the  names  of  those 
in  charge. 

The  funds  raised  by  this  carnival 
and  fair  were  used  to  equip  a  work- 
shop for  the  training  and  employment 
of  the  blind.  The  following  year 
ground  was  purchased  and  a  building 
was  erected  for.  an  institution.  An- 
other carnival  and  fair  being  held  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  at  the  Second 
Regiment  Armory.  Again  the  mu- 
sical fraternity  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  society.  The  Second  Regiment 
Band,  the  New  Haven  Band,  the  Yale 
Giee  Club,  the  Yale  Banjo  Club, 
the  Arion  German  Singing  Society,  40 
male  voices,  the  Swedish  Band  and 
about  ten  other  organizations  furnish- 
ing; the  music.  The  results  of  the 
New  Haven  carnival  and  an  appropri- 
ation obtained  from  the  state,  greatly 
aided  the  association.  The  last  inven- 
tory- of  the  institution  and  its  equip- 
ment show  an  investment  of  over 
$80,000.00  devoted  to  the  work  of  train- 
ing and  equipping  blind  people  for  a 
useful  and  happy  life.  In  January, 
1S99,  the  association  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment,  of  a  national 
institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Af- 
ter two  years  of  earnest  work  aided 
by  a  small  appropriation  from.  Con- 
gress the  premises  No.  1S08  H  street, 
N.  W-,  were  purchased  under  a  con- 
tradt  to  make  yearly  payments  to  the 
American  Security  Co.,  amounting  to 
$1,000  each;  $6,000  were  invested  in 
the  equipment  of  this  building  with 
appliances  and  machinery,  and  during 
the  past  year  great  progress  has  been 
made.  The  district  board  of  charities, 
charged   by    Congress   with    reporting 


upon  all  measures  asMn^for__approj 
priations  for  institutions     in~the\ 
trict,    after     carefully   watching     tm 
growth  and  development  of  this  insti 
tution   unanimously   recommended    ai 
appropriation,   and   its   secretary   pre 
pared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  th( 
clerk  of  the  appropriation   committef 
a  provision  to  be  added  to  the  district 
appropriation   bill,   providing    for   our 
need.     This  clause  after  the  bill  was 
passed  was  found  to  have  been  omit- 
ted.    Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  so     omitted  hy  an    over- 
sight and  thus  postponing  any  action 
of  Congress  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  district  board  of  charities  for  at 
least  one  year.     The  strain  upon  the 
society  caused  by  this  delay  is  greater 
than  it  can    bear  without  help,     and 
there  is  danger    that  all  its  work    at 
the  Capitol      will      he      undone.       It 
therefore  once     more  appeal  to     the 
friends      who      brought  it  into  being, 
the  musical  fraternity  and  the  young 
people  connected  with  "church  organi- 
zations, to  aid    it  in  passing    safely 
over  this  crisis. 


3JLl.  H^JLL, 

Date       <■  ^^.dtfcl>-U^  i?  0  ^ 
Teaching  Blind^To  See. 

That  a  certain  -portion  of  the  blind  may 
be  -taught  to  see  is  indicated  by  the 
striking  success*  of  Heller,  of  "Vienna, 
says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  When 
brought  to  him  three  years  ago,,  two 
Hungarian  boys,  aged  seven-  and  five 
years,  could  see  nothing,  but  their  eyes 
.appeared  to  be  rormal. 
''  Their  training  began  with  looking  at  a 
bright  disk  in  a  dark  chamber.  They 
j  learned  to  distinguish  this,  and  the 
younger  boy,  who  hag  progressed  more 
|  rapidly  than  the  other,  was  then  shown 
familiar  objects  against  the  disk,  then 
lines  and  figures  and  finally  was  able  to 
read.  Later  he  was  made  to  recognize 
the  objects  and  letters  by  daylight. 

'Another  examination  showed  a  defect 

of  the  retina,. and  it  was  concluded  that 

the  field,  of  vision  was  so-  narrowed  that 

the  feeble  impressions  reaching  the  brain 

attracting  no  notice  before  the  unusual, 

teaching. 

BOSTON. 


Fr0mRB.QQKLYN,N_.Y. 


HP" 


TO  RESTORE  HENRY  EAAS'  SIGHT. 

Henry  Haas,  who  was  totall}*J4ifld«tCT  two 
years,  suffering  from  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  yesterday  left  for  Baltimore  to  be  j 
treated  by  the  new  method'  of  Dr.  Garey.  I 
Peter  Meurer,  Fritz  Dormann  and  Gec-rge 
Burger,  friends  of  Mr.  Haas,  who  had  learned 
of  a  successful  treatment  of  a  Brooklyn 
woman  at  Dr.  Garey's  hospital,  constituted 
themselves  a  committee  and  within  three 
days  had  collected  at  Butt's  Park  Palace  the 
sum  of  $150,  that  were  given  to  Mr.  Haas 
when,  in  company  of  a  friend,  he  left  for 
Baltimore  yesterday. 


From  . 


Jl^r&fPfi 


-,r.„.... 


Onto 


$1  PENSION  FOR  BLIND  POLICEMAN 

Patrolman  Who  Was  Shot  in  Eyes  by  Negro 
Will  Get  That  Amount  a  Day. 

'  There  is  a  sad  sequel  to  the  ^howling  of 
Patrolman  James  McKenfla  of  the  Astoria 
precinct,  who  was  totally  blinded  by  Jere- 
miah Hunter,  a  negro  whom  heaTfempted 
to  arrest  last  Labor  Day.  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  McKenna,  who  had 
been  on  the  force  only  three  months,  is  to 
be  retired  on  a  pension  which  will  amount 
to  about  a  dollar  a  day. 

Hunter,  who  in  his  fit  of  desperation  shot 
fourteen  other  persons,  and  among  them 
Patrolman  Brill,  who  also  lost  an  eye  was 
put  on  tlrial  yesterday. 

When  District  Attorney  Merrill  of  Queens 
County  elected  to  try  Hunter  on  the  charge 
of  assault  in  the  second  degree  for  having 
wounded  William  Thorp  there  was  much 
dissatisfaction.  Hunter,  however,  will  have 
to  face  the  other  charges  as  soon  as  his 
"resent  trial  is  ended.  J 


Date 


rfia 


- 


28  t902. 


XT  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Julia. 
Ward  Howe,  Miss  M.  R.  Hodder.  Mrs. 
Spauldlng,  Miss  Ann  Whitney  and  Mrs, 
A.  A.  Manning  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
enlisting:  public  sympathy  In  the  attempt 
to  give  adult  blind  persons  facilities  in 
the  various  cltleS*"**  Massachusetts  for 
education,  for  reading  and  for  work.  One 
of  the  plans  proposed  Is  for  the  libraries 
to  have  a  special  table  for  the  blind 
where  they  can  read  magazines  printed 
in  the  raised  letters. 

OLOKADO   IND.KX.     UCTUBEK  23,  1902- 

The  conductor  of  these  pages 
recent  I)'  received  a  cop}'  of  the 
"Proceedings  at  thecelebratiou 
of  the  One  Hundredth  anniver- 
sar}'  of  the  Birth  of  Dr.  S  imuel 
Gridley  Howe,"  which  was  held 
November  11,  1901. 

The    pamphlet    setting  torth 
the       appropirate     manner    in 
which  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  so  great 
a  benefactor    was    compiled  by 
the  graduates    of   the    Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.     It  seems 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  [joi  the  alumni 
association  of    that  Institution 
held  in  February,   1901,  it  was 
voted  to  invite  the  alumni   as- 
sociation and  the  pupils  of  the 
two  departments  of  the  school 
to  appoint  delegates  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  committee  i  n  devis- 
ing a  suitable  memorial.     This 
committee  met  on  the  21st   of 
June  and  organized  for    work. 
They  voted:   First.  To  observe 
the    100th    anniversary    of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Howe  by    a    public 
service  to  be  held    in    Tremont 
Temple,    Boston,    on    Monday, 
November  11,  (the    date   of  his 
birth,  November  l->,  falling    on 
Sunday.) 

Second:  To  inform  the  sup- 
|  erin.endents  of  other  schools 
for  the  blind  of  the  proposed 
I  celebration,  and  to  invite  them 
to  be  present  and,  also,  to 
recognize  the  occasion  in  their 
own  schools. 

Third:  That  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  Dr.  Howe's  birthday 
should  be  annually  observed  in 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

It  seems  that  upon  that 
occasion  letters  and  telegrams 
were  received  from  all  of  the 
i  leading  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  even 
Brown  University  with  Pres- 
ident Faunce  observed  the  day 
with  appropriate  exercises. 


DoyfH  I,e;idin;g  the  Blind. 

A  new  field  ol  usefulness  has 
been  opened  for  especiall}' 
intelligent  dogs  by  the  keeper 
of  a  kennel  in  England.  The 
animals  are  trained  to  lead 
the  blind  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  they  are  taughttowalk 
in  a  straight  line  and  at  a 
steady  pace.  To  accomplish 
this  result  with  a  frisky  young 
puppy  requires  about  two 
months  of  constant  daily 
practice.  They  are  taught  to 
avoid  the  carts  on  the  streets 
and  their  sense  of  locality  is 
developed  to  a  high  degree. 
It  takes  about  four  months  to 
train  the  dog  in  all  branches 
of  his  work.  When  he  has 
thoroughly  mastered  his  pro- 
fession he  is  sold  for  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars, — F.  W.  Garrison. 


INDIANAPOLIS  (Ind.)  NEWF 

THE  GAREY  TREATMENT 
FOR  CURING  BLINDNESS 


THE  VIEWS  OF  A  DOCTOR  AND  A 
PATIENT. 


*/) 


MANY    CURES    EXAGGERATED 


The    Treatment    Is    Not    Supernatural 

According    to    Eugene    Saulcy — 

What  Local  Practioner  Says. 


"So  much  has  been  said  of  the  marvel- 
ous cures  of  blindness  made  by  the  Dr. 
Garey  treatment,"  said  Eugene  Saulcy, 
sheriff  of  this  county,  "that  I  believe  the 
public  is  gaining  the  impression  that  the 
treatment  has  something  in  it  of  the  su- 
pernatural. 

"I  think  the  papers  are  unwise  and  un- 
kind to  exaggerate  these  cures,  for  they 
have  aroused  false  hopes  in  the  hearts  of 
many  persons  afflicted  with  Incurable 
blindness.  Mr.  William  Schmidt,  ex- 
county  treasurer,  and  I  have  been  taking 
the  same  sort  of  treatment  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Dudley,  of  this  city,  so  of  course  I  take 
considerable  Interest  In  anything  that  per- 
tains to  the  Garey  method. 

"The  papers  have  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  cure  of  Senator  Money  and 
other  prominent  men  by  the  Baltimore 
doctor,  and  I  understand  that  another 
miracle  has  been  performed  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pinko,  of  Baltimore,  but 
most  of  the  cases  I  have  investigated 
have  been  exaggerated. 

"My  trouble  is  the  same  as  that  which 
caused  Mrs.  Pinko's  blindness— atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve.  I  have  been  taking  treat- 
ment for  about  a  month,  but  can  not  say 
that  1  have  noticed  any  marked  Improve- 
ment. Sometimes  I  feel  that  my  eyes  are 
better  and  that  I  can  see  a  little  more 
light  and  then  I  grow  discouraged  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  all  of  no  use.  Mr.  Schmidt 
is  getting  along  about  the  same,  I  believe, 
though  the  other  night  he  succeeded  in 
seeing  the  moon — no  very  easy  thing  for 
a  man  who  is  nearly  blind,  on  account  of 
its  greenish-yellow  light.'' 

The  Doctor's  View. 

Dr.  Dudley  was  a  trifle  more  optimistic 
In  regard  to  the  benefits  that  Mr.  Schmidt 
and   Mr.    Saulcy   are   receiving   from    the 


treatment,  but  he  would  not  say  that  the 
men  were  being  gri  tly  benefited.  "Their 
cases  are  still  In  an  experimental  stage," 
he  said,  "and  I  should  dislike  to  hold  out 
any  false  hope.  There  is  a  slight  Improve- 
ment In  both  cases,  and  I  have  had  them 
less  than  a  month.  Thev  are  extremely 
difficult  cases,  too.  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  If  this  treatment  cures  them 
It  will  have  done  something  that  no  other 
treatment  could  do.  Both  of  the  men  can 
place  the  location  of  a  light  better  than 
they  could  when  they  first  came  Co  m^. 
and  they  can  see  light  over  a  greater  areu 
than   before." 

"The  treatment  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  Dr.  Garey.  with  the 
exception  tnat  I  combine  electrical  treat- 
ment with  It,  as  I  believe  that  by  this 
combination  the  nerves  and  blood  are  bet- 
ter stimulated.  I  should  have  liked  very 
much  to  get  a  case  that  was  not  quite  so 
far  advanced  as  these  two  cases.  I  had 
ueh  case,  but  the  man  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  v/lth  a  plentiful  supply  of 
liquor  In  a  man's  veins,  the  treatment  will 
do  more  harm  than  good,  so  I  stopped 
treating  him. 

"The  electrical  part  of  the  treatment  is 
given   with   an   ordinary   battery   and    the 
rest   of    the    treatment   is   given   with   an 
oscillator.   The  latter  consists  of  a  SI 
of  pump  that  forces  air  into  a  couple  of 
small  rubber  tubes  and  then  exhausts  the 
air  from  the  tubes.   On  the  other  end   of 
these    tubes    are    small,    oval,    glass 
When  these  curs  are  pressed  against  the 
skin,  the  air  pushes  against   the  skin  and 
then  pull  from   It,   as  It  is  compress- 
exhausted.   It  has  the  feeling  of  a  gentle 
but  rapid  massage. 

j  "The  electrical  treatment  Is  given  first. 
One  pole  of  the  battery  is  held  In  the 
hand,  while  the  other  is  rubbed  about  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  at  the  base  of  the 
'  skull.  Then  one  pole  Is  placed  on  the 
forehead  and  the  other  at  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

"The  oscillatory  treatment  with  the  lit- 
tle cups  Is  given  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
to  stimulate  the  nerves  there,  and  the 
cups  are  then  placed  over  the  eyes.  The 
j  ball  of  the  eye  and  the  eyelids  are  dis- 
tended slightly  during  the  treatment  and 
can  be  seen  to  work  back  and  forth  rap- 
idly, but  the  feeling  is  not  at  all  unpleas- 
ant. Eye  washes  and  medicine  are  also 
given  the  patient,  that  the  blood  may  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition  during  treat- 
ment."   
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Prof.  Hanrahan,  Who  Has 
Been  Totally  Blind  for 
20  Years,  Has  Hopes 
of  Recovering  Use  of 
His  Eves. 


EMINENT  SPECIALIST 

INTERESTED  IN  CASE, 


Blind  Artist  Is  Now  in  Newi 
York  for  a  Second  Op-1 
eration,  and  Good  Re-; 
suits  Are  Now  Antici-, 
pated. 
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Prof.  Frank  Hanrahan,  who  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  pianists 
in  Buffalo,  and  who  has  been  almosit 
totally  blind  for  the  past  twenty  yeans, 
is  reported  to  be  In  a  fair  way  to  re- 
gain his  sight. 

Some  time  ago  a  New  York  specialist 
became  interested  in  Prof.  Hanrahan'S 
case,  and  the  Buffalo  man  was  induced 
to  go  to  New  York  and  submit  to  ari 
operation.    The  effect  was  all  that  had 


HANRAHAJT. 

Blind  Pianist,  Whose  Sight 
May  Be  Restored  by  a  New 
York:    Specialist. 


been  promised,  and  the  patient  was  im- 
proved sufficiently  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  daylight  and  darkness. 
He  is  now  in  New  York  for  a  second 
operation,  and  it  is  said  the  results 
promise  to  be  even  more  encouraging 
than  the  first.  Prof.  Hanrahan,  it  is 
said,  has  assurance  from  his  physician 
that  his  sight  will  be  permanently  re- 
stored. 

REMARKABLE     TALENT. 

The  professor  resides  on  Chicago 
Street,  in  the  1st  "Ward,  and  is  known 
to  nearly  every  old  resident  in  the 
city.  He  is  a  musician  of  remarkable 
talent,  and,  with  his  sight  restored, 
would  prove  a  rival  of  the  most  accom- 
plished pianists  in  this  country. 

For  many  years  Prof.  Hanrahan  was 
organist  of  St.  Bridget's  Church,  at 
Louisiana  and  Fulton  streets,  and  for 
the  past  four  years  has  held  the  same 
position  In  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help,  at  Sandusky  and  Ala- 
bama streets. 

The  blindness  which  has  compelled 
the  professor  to  walk  in  darkness  for 
so  many  years  was  the  result  of  an 
accident,  an  injury  from  a  flying  mis- 
sile thrown  by  a  boyhood  companion. 
His  musical  education,  or  at  least  the 
learning  of  the  notes,  was  accom- 
plished somewhat  after  the  manner 
pursued  in  teaching  the  blind  to  read, 
perforated  paper  being  used,  however, 
in  place  of  raised  letters.  There  is  not 
a  person  in  the  1st  Ward  but  will  hear 
with  pleasure  that  the  final  result  of 
the  treatment  now  being  taken  will 
prove  a  complete  success. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 
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WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Wade  for  a 
copy  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Deaf-Blind 
Monograph.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition; 
to  the  literature  upon  this  subject,  the; 
deaf-blind  children  of  the  country.  In 
conceiving  and  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
the  aid  of  this  class,  Mr.  Wade  has  ac- 
complished a  work  which  has  literally  led 
light  into  the  life  of  many  a  darkened 
soul. 

Miss  Mast's  Concert. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Gussie  Mast 
Scores  Success,"  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  yesterday  morning  contained 
the  following  account  of  Miss  Mast's 
concert  of  Thursday   evening: 


Miss  Gussie  Mast  delighted  her  friends 
and  surprised  the  strangers  who  filled 
Steinway  Hall  last  evening  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  first  benefit  concert.  The  little 
blind  singer  lived  up  to  all  that  her  most 
ardent  admirers  and  her  most  exacting- 
critics  expected  of  her.  She  showed  al- 
most no  nervousness  and  was  as  graceful 
and  as  much  at  ease  as  if  she  were  not  in 
total  darkness.  At  least  she  could  enjoy 
the  perfume  of  the  beautiful  flowers  that 
were  sent  her  in  token  of  admiration  ana 
'good  will.  Otto  Fleissner,  with  whom  she 
has  studied  while  she  attended  the  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  escorted 
her  to  and  from  the  stage.  ' 

Beyond  question  Miss  Mast  ought  to 
make  a  success  in  the  field  which  must  of 
necessity  be  bounded  by  her  infirmity,  but 
which  is  far  from  being  a  small  one.  Con- 
cert singing  is  not  only  possible  for  ber, 
but  promising.  Miss  Mast  has.  a  high  so- 
prano voice,  pure  in  tone  and  exquisitely 
sweet  and  sympathetic.  It  has  the  agree- 
able bell  quality  that  is  so  highly  prized 
and  so  rarely  found.  Back  of  this  is  un- 
mistakable temperament.  Years  of  con- 
centration in  the  study  of  piano  and  or- 
gan as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  singing 
have  given  her  a  musical  intelligence 
which  will  mean  much  if  Miss  Mast  pushes 
forward  for  a. public  career. 

Last  evening's  program  was  one  which 
took  her  voice  over  a  wide  range  of  songs 
and  showed  that  it  is  capable  of  interpret- 
ing some  of  the  heavier  classics  as  well 
as  the  graceful  compositions  that  test  the 
ability  of  the  artist  of  colorature. 

Miss  Mast  opened  her  concert,  with  Den- 
za's  "May  Morning"  and  followed  with 
Rossini's  "Oh,  How  Beats  My  Heart." 
Before  her  next  group  of  songs,  Paul 
Friedhofer,  the  'cellist,  played  in  a  master- 
ly fashion  Goltermann's  "Concert  in  A 
Minor"  with  Otto  Fleissner  at  the  piano. 
Later  he  gave  with  fine  phrasing  the  God- 
ard  ''Berceuse"  and  the  Popper  "Danse 
Neapolitan." 

"Du  Bist  Wie  Fine  Blume"  of  Liszt, 
"Fruehlingsnacht,"  by  Schumann,  and 
Dell'Aqua's  beautiful  "Chanson  Proven- 
cale"  were  delightfully  sung  by  Miss  Mast 
and  in  the  feast  of  good  things  she  offered  i 
might  easily  be  considered  the  best.  Her 
other  numbers  were:  "The  World's  De- 
sire," Edgardo  Levi;  "Love  Is  a  Mix- 
ture,"  Giack  Minkowski:  I  Vospri  Sioil- 
liani,  bolero,  "Merce,  Diletts  Amiche," 
Verdi;  "Sweet  Briar,"  A.  Somerville: 
"Calm  as  the  Night,"  Carl  Bohm,  and 
"Parla!"  Luigi  Arditi. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
NOVEMBER  1,  1902. 

A  Method  In  Algebua. 

Assured  of  at  least  one  interested  read 
er,  I  venture  on  a  very,,  dry  topic  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  aid  her  in  her  work  in 
algebra.  Here  fine  theories  are  of  no 
avail.  It  is  practice  that  we  want,  and 
hiuts  are  the  result  of 
work  .  wilh 


the  following 
thirty  years  of  schoolroom 
classes  of  very  varied  composition.  In 
my  judgment  algebra  and  geometry  and 
such  like  studies  ought  not  t  o  be  impos- 
hose  physical  or 
above 


pupi's 


ed  on    those 

mental  vigor  is  not  fully  up  to 

the  average. 

As  to  appliances,  we  use  none  but  such 

as  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  can  supply 

from  material  already  at   hand.     Indeed; 

,„y  ownpractice  has  been  to  dispense 
with  appliances  even  in  arithmetic.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  school,  out  resources 
were  so  limited  that  if  any  thing  was  to 
be  done,  it  must  be  dune  without  tools, 
and    I  undertook    to     teach     arithmetic 


without  any  slates,  aul  in  those  days  we 
did  not  have  the  point  method  of  tang.- 
ble  notali.r,  so  that  we  v.  ere  entirely  , 
without  appliances,  and  can  point  to  one 
of  the  finest  classes  a*  the  .'result  of  these 
methodsrhat  could  flatter  any  high  school 

in  the  country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would 
advise  the  attempt,  to  do  the  primary 
work  m  arithmetic  without  slates,  and 
,Uovable  type  of  some  kind;  but  with  the'1 

algebra,  I  have  long  duee  reached  the 
conclusion  that  with  the  pupils  that  re- 
mnre  that  sort  of  aid,  the  results  would 
not  make  any  proportionate  retur,u  for 
the  labor  expended,  and  might  better 
take  a  more  useful  direction. 

The  work  was  done  he.e  at  first    with- 
out other  text   book   than    an    ink    print 
"Robinson's"  Algebra  which  the  teacher, 
followed  merely    as.  a   sort   of   guide  or 
chart  of  the  subject.     Liter  the  American 
Printing  House  brought  out  this  book    m  . 
Hue-    and    as    the  points  grew   in   favor, 
sedition  iu  point  of  Peck's  "Manual  ot 
y„ebra"  was  issued,     which    I    now    use 
with    the   clas.es,     The   raised    tangible 
te,xt  book  has  supplied  as    much    matter  j 
as  could  reasonably  be  demanded  by  any 
pupil    who     would    be   really    benfited  , 
by  the  study,  m  the  nature  of  mechanical 

illustrations   of    position    and    order     of 
terms  and    the    use   of   the    signs.     The 
classes  do  not   succeed    better    with    this 
book  otherwise  than  in    the   economy   of 
time,  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  neither 
books  nor  slates.     For  most  of    the   time 
we  have  had  but  one   copy    of  the   text, 
but  this  has  done   noble    service,  as   the 
pupils  grow  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
notation,  they  take  it  in  turns   and    read 
examples  and  demonstration  to  the  class. 
Now,  how  to  get  on  without  slates?  is  the 

question. 

As  with  other  children,  the   difficulty 
that  first  confronts  our   clasps   is,    what 
does  a  or  b  or  x  or  y  mean?     Propose  cat, 
dog,  sheep,  and  ox  as  substitutes  for   the 
letters,  and  it   sometimes   yields    a   very, 
prompt  harvest  of   interest  ar.d   satisfac- 
tion.    Uo  not  adheie  to  the  substitutes  a 
moment  longer  than    is    necessary.     The 
first  lesson  is  all    that    will    be    required. 
After  that   idea   of    the  general  term    is 
fairly  well  developed  and    a   means    any- 
Uiiug,  and  b  means  anything,    else,    and 
c  means  what  you  please,  &c. 

The  question  would  arise  w,ith  a  teach-, 
er  of    little    experience,     how    shall    all 
these  things  be  remembered?      How,  can 
my  pupils   learn,  their   examples/     That 
«ill  allsettle  itself.      Well  begun  is    half 
done,  is  a  proverb  wcthy  of  all    accepta- 
tion, and  upght    to  have    its,  fullest    ap- 
plication   here       Insist    on     accuracy     ot 
expression  as  well  as  of  work,    and    press 
with  all  possible  insistence    on    exactness  J 
in  committing  the    problems    and    opera- 
!  lions,  so  that  the  single  statement   ot  the 
1  problem' or  part  of  it  shall     be    sufficient. 
'One     such     statement    will    be    sufficient 
|  if  the  class  is  trained  right,    and    success 


heie  means  a  perfection  of  attention  that 
will  reach    favorably    on    ali     the    other 

work.  TbetiiuMiwdt"  tlie  c,!lS9  "'" 
be  surprising  when  one  has  pas*fcd  trom  a 

careless,  slipshod  waj  of  work  to  .hut 
exactness  and  neatness  in  memorizing 
and  expressing  results  that  is  attainable 
alVays,  unlesa  the  other  way  has  been 
indulged  ton  long. 

Plus  and  minus  are  ougbears  to    many 
The  field  with  a  bunch  of  cattle  outside  is 
easily  imagined.     Turn.in  (5,  take  out  a. 
luruiu.Vtur.nin4,  take  out  7,  turn  in  2, 
'and  how  many  are  there  now  in  the  field* 
'  Make  it  char  that    this    is     all    addition, 
and  that,   quantities  taken    in    one   sense 
,«•«  positive,  while    those    in    a    different 
sense    are    negative.     If   the   cattle    ad- 
mitted are  positive,  those  withdrawn  are 
negative,  and  these    quantities  ale  all  to 

be  added.  ,,-         .    , 

Many  more,  examples  ought   to   be   in- 
troduced to  .help    the    (lass    to    acquire 
rapidity  in    the    evolutions.      When    the 
work  with  polynomials  is   reached,    I   do 
not  "ivea  whole  example  to  one  pupil.  On 
the  other  hand,    I  constitute  the   class    a 
sort  of  blackboard,  arid  to  the  one  at  one 
end  of  the   line  I  give  the    first    term.  t„ 
another  the.second,  to    a  third,   the  third 
term,  and  so  on,    till   the    terms    or   the 
pupils  are  exhausted.     If  it  be   addition, 
^dispose  of  the  second  polynomial  in  the 
same  way/ giving  similar   terms  to  the 
same  pupil,  and    letting   the    results   be 
made  up  each  time.     Making   the    result 
each  time  gives  only  the  result  to  be    re- 
memered  till  the  next  term    comes,    and 
B„  on  to  then  end.     In   substraction    it  is 
the  same,  and  by  the  time   multiplication 
is  reached,  the  ingenuity   of  the   teacher 
will  surest  the  coune  to  be  pursued.     I 
think  I  have  proved  that  the  attention  is 
more  easily  given,  that  the  interest  is  not 
allowed  to  decay,  that  the  acquisition   o 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is   more    rapid 
this  way  than  by  any  plan   I  have    tried. 
It  has  been  my  misfortune  not  to  see   the 
work  in  other  schools.     If  any    of   them 
have  plans  that  they  regard  as   preferable 
none  will  be  more  grateful  to  learn  them 
than  myself;  and    I    will,    if   permitted 
published  them  in  these   columns. 
Sonnet  on  Blindness. 

When    I   consider   how  my  light  is  spent     i 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world 

and    wide, 
And  that  one    talent  which  is  death 

to   hide 
L()dged    with    me  useless,  though  my 

soul  more  bent  j 

To  serve    therewith    my    Maker,    and 

present 
My  true    account,     lest.  He,  returning, 

chide: 
"Both   God    exact    day-labor,  light 

denied?  ' 
I  fund lv  ask:  but    Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies:  "God  doth 
not    need 
Either  man's  work    or  His  own  gifts; 
who  best 
Bear  His    mild    yoke,    they  serve 

nim  best; 
His   state 
Is  kingly  ;    thousands    at  His  bidding 
speed 


And     post     o'er      land    and    ocean 

without    rest; 
They  also  serve    who  only  stand  and 

w  ait. 

Milton. 
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■  EVICTED  BUND  WOMAN. 

Aged  Invalid  Taken  Out  Into  the  Street 

by    Deputies    Under    Orders 

from  John  Markle. 


curred  a  debt  of  £30  fur  noe'lful  tliinfru.  The 
snlni.tK  at  Ilia  concert  wore :—  Sopranos.  MImm 
Ahbs  and  Halatead  ;  contralto,  Ml««  Bnrlev  ;  tenor. 
Mr.  W.  Honton;  bam,  Mr.  Schnflel'l.  The  con- 
ductor wan  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  iheacc'onVpaoUt  Mr.  Y. 
Netharwood.— After  tho  concert,  a'vote  of  thanks 
wan  given  to  tlio  performers,  on  tlieiWiotion  of  Mr. 
K.  A.  Boothtoyd,  seconded  by  Mr.  D...M.  Sykes,  and 
supported  by  Miss  Pontefract. — Mrl  Beech,  the 
president  of  the  Workshops'  Committee,  thanked 
the  promoters  of  the  concert  and  asked  for  pur- 
chasers for  the  artiole*  made  by  blind  people.  A 
table  full  of  baskets,  brashes,  and  mats  from  the 
workshop  was  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  several 
purchases  were  made.  Orer  £2  is  c*pe^led  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  workshop  as  the 
result  of  this  effort. 


MANCHESTER 


CITY    XEWS, 
IS,    1902. 


OCTOBER 

WO  3K  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  BLIN'D  AUJ 
SOCIETY. 

A     rSEFtJL    INSTlTCTlON. 

\bout  two  years  ago  an  organization  was  startl 
in  Manchester  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  poor 
Wind  of  the  district.     It  bear,  the  title  of  the  Mam 
Chester  and   Salford   Blind  Aid  Society     and   now 
includes  what  were  known  as  the  Lancashire  Mutual 
Aid  Society  for  the  Blind  and  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Blind  Beading  and  Visiting  Society.     The 
chief  work  of  the  Society  is  amongst  those  blind 
people  who  by  reason   of  the  regulations  of  Hem 
shaw's  Asylum  cannot  come  under  the  care  of  tha 
institution.     At  the  same  tune  the  Society  is  not 
antagonistic   to   the  Asylum,   as   is   shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Asylum  Board  of  Management  grant* 
allowances   in    many    cases    recommended    by    the 

b°Thernumber  of  blind  persons  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  -who  do  not  benefit  by  Hensbaw  s  Asylum 
is  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred.  A  great 
proportion  of  these  hare  to  eke  out  an  existence 
by  begging  in  the  street*,  although  many  of  them 
have  had  a  good  education  and  hare  learnt  a  trade. 
Some  have  families  dependent  upon  them.  Others 
suffer  from  chronic  sickness,  but  have  no  means  o 
procuring  comforts.  The  Society  is  striving  hard 
to  improve  the  condition  of  these  sightless  people, 
and  to  lighten  the  gloom   and  monotony  of   their 

T^aje^ 

sells  Bibles  for  the  blind  Th«  '"*"  *£_h  ™  £^^s  of  the  income,  and  the  Committee  appeal* 
bo-^^^o»t*^t^^^Sr^Si  subscriptions  amounting  to  at  least 
enable  the  trained  fingers  ot  the     r«Q  Q00  {        d      to  carry  on  its  preSent  work.     With 

terpret  a  whole  word  almost .as  Q-.cWy  as  «  ^'f^Sof  me«,»  at  its  disposal  the  Society  ha, 
SET  'the  blind  are  p  nted  in  two  forms- alreadv  established  a  sick  and  benefit  club,  a  home 
Une  Tetters  and  what  is known  as  the  New  York  for  blmd  women,  and  a  home  of  rest  at  St.  Annes- 

ffi3&Jl&&^%^£fii  1°DTnee"  home  for  women  is  in  Holme  Place,  The 
niak in"    6  volumes  for  $8.     In  the  other  rtyfeo  SaXiold        Here   reading   and   writing   of 

printing    the    whole.    Bib e.    making    "    volun les,  &  {Qr   ^    ^^    j     t        ht>        d    the 

costs  $7-  Portions  of  he  B*  pr.nterj  jor  ^^  ^  ^  ^  do  knitting  a  class  of 
blind  cost,  from    35  to   go ^ents.  ^  ^        * ^^   orders  are   m     h  needed.     At    the 

these  prices  equal  ordy  about :o  ^  slle  0£s      Ajmes   Homes   there   m  a  few   permanent   in- 

S ePbooks?s  necessaniysmall.  as  only  a  small  por-mates,  ^  Jast  year  eighty-five  blind  visitors  each 
lion  of  the  blind  can  afford  to  buy  them.  enj       d  a  fortnight's  holiday  there.     In  addition  to 

"SS-Sli  th£  foregoing  agencies  the  Society  has  at  its  central 

rooms     in     Artillery-street,    Deansgate.    a    Braille 
_  library,    containing    over    seven    hundred   ' 


rsoeeial  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

nmn'ON    Pa..   Nov.  6.  1902.     Two 

H         ,!?„?' thelst    regiment    stood 

reX theisms  while  a  s.uad  of 

l     ,VhL      acting     under     orders     from 

Sheriff     Albert  Jacobs,     carried     Mrs 

Irannigan,   an   aged   blind   woman,   out 

tato   the  street   on   her  bed   during   the 

,,,"     of    several    families    at    Jeddo 

eviction    o£    several      soena   took   place 

today.    The   paw™    »     Markle  &  Co., 

on  tne  pJ?*pe^tice  on  men  whom  they 
who  served  n°^c4m0"ioy  to  vacate.  The 
propose  not  to  re  emp    j  tQ 

notices  gave  the  Ja™"exptrea  Monday, 
gett  ?^'rlLdons  pomfcatu  U  stated,  It 
but  £oJ,I£w i  expedient  to  wait  until 
was    deemed    e^ph3"'|'victions   have   ex- 

ai£.te£  thfnewle  of  Jeddo  as  no  act  of 
cited  the  people  "^  ",  done  ln  many 
G.  B.  Markle  &  Co^J  as.  a  on 

yeaU«  t  bltternels  manifested  against 
fe.^LK.  thfheaa  of  the  company. 
i^^fr^p'oVi^efofthe  order. 

THE  DISPATCH, 

Pittsburg,  Pwn. 

2p  ..October.  ..laox..- 
B1BLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


liDrary,     cunuiuiimg    u>ci     ^i..vu    «. - 

__„  which  is  made  good  use  of,  and  at  the  same  place 

DAILY    EXAlM INEB16™' -ncerts' a^d othei.en.t.erta^me!rt8„fir. 


COTOBER    16.    1002. 


.  first  mpeting  of  the  | 
Society,  Piddook,  for 
on  Thursdr.v  evening 


Assisting  thf,  BXind 
Friends'  Mutual  lmprovemt 
the  present  season,  was  he  .. 
last  week,  when  a  splendid  concert  was  given  by  the 
HiUVionsa  Free  Wesleyan  Prize  Choir.       Alderman 
E   11   Woodhe.id,  who  presided,  explained  the  object 
of  the  concert,  which  was  to  render  practical  help 
to  the  "Workshop  for  the  blind  of  Huddersfielo. 
■lDd   for  which   the  choir  mid  readily  consenied  to 
give  their  services.     During  the  interval   Mr.  Alkm- 
sou   the  choirmaster,  who  in  nlao  the  secretary  for  the 
committee  of  the   workshop,  explained  their  aims 
•iod   obiecis,   viz.,  that  of   giving  practical   help  to 
those  who  are   blind  and   capable  of  working  and 
also  to  afford   instruction  to  ihosewhoare  desirous 
of  learnine.     Two  vears  ago  they  started  n  workshop 
at  a  rental  of  Is.  3d.  per  week,  but  now,  through  tha 
kindness  of  Major  Beadon.  they  had  a  room  in  tlie 
Estate  Buildings,  free  of  charge,  where  basket,  and 
mat  making  are  carried  on.  Answering  a  question  Mr. 
Atkinson  said  thev  e.mployod  one  blind  man  regularly 
at  mat  making,  and  one  at  basket  making,  also  one 
at  chair  caning,  and  one  part  of  her  rime  iu  winding 
ttie  yarn  lor  mat-making.     The  committee  had  in- 


vided.  The  rooms  also  serve  as  a  sort  of  exchange 
or  mart  for  work  done  by  the  blind.  The  Society 
discourages  begging,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  work 
for  the  blind  to  do  at  their  own  homes.  The  goods 
or  articles  made  are  then  brought  to  the  rooms  and 
sold.  Clothes  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  blind 
at  nominal  prices,  and  the  Society's  agents,  who 
by  the  way  are  voluntary  and  regnlarly  visit  the 
homes  of  the  blind,  attend^  to  give  advice  and  prac- 
tical help  when  needed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Society  made  a  new  depar- 
ture in  opening  a  small  bmshmaking  workshop  in 
Chapman-street,    Hulme.       At   present   the    orders 
obtained  are  only  sufficient  to  keep  employed  four 
or  five  men.     These  men  are  wonderfully  clever  at 
their  work.     One  almost  forgets  that  they  arc  sight- 
less when  watching  the  neat  and  rapid  way  in  which 
they  arrange  the  bristles,  bind  and  tar  them,  place 
and  fasten" them  into  the  holes  of  the  brush  head. 
Weed  brooms.  African  bass,   rotary,  mill,  and   all 
kinds  of  household  brushes  are  made-     Chief  atten- 
tion, however,  is  given  to  scavenging  brushes,  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  is  hopeful  that  distact 
councils  and  other  public  authorities  will  see  their 
wav  to  supply  them  with  orders  for  these  articles. 
Miss     Heywood,     Claremont,     Pendleton,     is     the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Society. 
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CDristmas  Cards  for  tDe  Blind 

r 

RAISED  DESIGNS.  BRAILLE  WORDS. 


fp<3  be  obtained  of  tb^  Editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Summary," 

(<sA  J-icWspapet'  in  Braille  for"  %  !2>1ir\d.) 
THE  MOUNT,  SHE  RE,  GUILDFORD. 

PRICE    LIST. 

TURNOVER  CALENDAR  FOR   1903. 

13    pages,    tied    with    ribbon  ;   designs   of  the    Signs  of  the    Zodiac    anil 
quotations  from  Longfellow's  "  Poets'  Calendar  "  for  each   month.      In   safety 
1 1  wrapper  2/-  post  free. 

,f  Day  by  Day  "  Text  and  short  reading  in  prose  or  verse  for  even-  da)-  of 
t  the  month  (31  days)  16  small  sheets  in  cover.     In   safety   wrapper  g.l.,    rolled 

7^d.  post  free. 

CARDS. 

STARS  (Text  and  Verse)         ...  ...         4d.,  Postage  id. 

CROWN  (Text)  id.,         ,,       Jd. 

v 

Designs  of  Former  Years. 

L  Angel    (Text);    Sword,    Shield    &    Helmet   (Text);    Robin    (Carol);    Donkey. 

pi  Imperial  Yeoman,  6d.  each  :  Ivy  (Text) ;  Holly  (Carol);  .(.d.  each  :  Vine  (Text), 

bi  Cross  &  Crown  (Text)  3d.  each,  Postage  id.;  Star,  Cross,  Anchor,  Heart,  Ivy, 

tj.  Mistletoe,  Shamrock,  Harp,    id.  each,  postage  id. 

*  \bove  Designs  per  Dozen — Large  Cards          ....         4./-  post  free. 

g  „          „       „          Small  Cards         -                                     iod.  ,, 

le.  „  »  ..       »  Mixed 2/6 

pi 
pi 
pe  -....■■-....■-..-.■•■••..-  ■-•■■■- 

in 
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CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  the  "  WEEKLY  SUMMARY,'5 

containing    thrilling   story,    "  The    King's    Stratagem  "  by  Stanley  VVeyman  : 
by   the    courtesy  of  the  Author,   and   the   kind    permission  of  the  publishers 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     Presented  to  subscribers  of  more  than  3  months  ; 
o  to  non-subscribers  6d.  post  free.     Published  December  17th. 

PLEASE  ORDER   EARLY. 
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ItEPORT    OF    BOARD      OF    'TRUSTEES 
OF    COLORED    INSTITUTE    SUB- 
MITTED TO   GOVERNOR. 


BUILDINGS     NEEDED      THAT      SHOULD 
BE  ADDED  AT  EARLIEST  POS- 
SIBLE DATE. 


'  Tiioj-  Think  It  Would  Be  a  Saving  to 

tlie   State,   as   Many    Repairs 

Could   Be    Made. 


Austin,   Tex.— The  report  of  the  manage 
merit  of  the  colored  asylum   is  us  follows:  i 

To  His  Excellency,  Joseph  D.  Sayers: 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
:\nd  Blind  .Institute  for  Colored  Youths  of 
Texas  herewith  submit  their  annual  report, 
and  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
progress  of  this  institution  as ;  shown  by  the 
cartful  and  exact  report  of  Superintendent 
S.    J.    Jenkins.  „      . 

We  find  that  his  report  covers  all  the 
points  which  would  otherwise  be  proper  to 
mention.  However,  we  would  call  especial 
attention  to  the  subject  of  ''Recommenda- 
tions," on  page  11  of  his  report,  lie  know 
that  all  his  requests  and  recommendations 
are  modest.  He  recommends  an  addition 
of  two  teachers,  which,  from  the  ascer- 
tained facts,  we  find  are  necessary,  we 
al-o  recommends  additional  buildings 
Which  we  find  should  be  added  at  the  earli- 
est day  possible.  Particularly  is  it  neces- 
sary that  an  addition  be  made  to  the 
kitchen  of  the  dormitory  building,  which  is 
at  present  disagreeably  crowded.  Aiso  his 
recommendation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  blacksmith  and  wood  shop  we  believe 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  institution,  be- 
cause it  would  enable  the  repairs  which 
are  necessarily  a  considerable  bill  of  ex- 
pense each  year,  to  be  done  on  the  ground, 
i  and  the  larger  boys  could  be  taught  these 

tr?nemaking  this,  our  last  annual  report, 
the  board  desires  to  thank  your  Excellency 
for  the  many  valuable  suggestions  you 
have  made  to  them  from  time  to  time  in 
aid   of   their   duties.  _ 

1  We  are  further  pleased  to  say  that  in  Su- 
perintendent Jenkins  the  State  has  had  a 
true  friend  and  excellent  administrator  ot 
one  of  its.  important  Institutions.  At  the 
Institution  he  is  everywhere  and  alert  to 
all  its  interests.  In  expenditures  he  is 
Economical  and  resourceful  in  making 
every  fund  go  the  furthest  possible.  To 
visitors  at  the  institution  he  is  genial  and 
polite  and  his  influence  makes  t  many 
Mends  among  both  races  and  all  classes. 
Respectfully,  g  President, 

R     M.    THOMPSON, 
W.  H.  CL'LLBN, 
HERMAN    PRESSI  1 1R. 
CHAS.    STEPHENSON, 
Board  of  Trustees. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  report  of  Superintendent  S.  J.  Jen- 
kins is  in  part  as  fallows: 

To  His  Excellency,  Joseph  D.  Sayers, 
Governor  of  Texas:  I  have  the  honor  to 
«  ihmlt  to  you  the  15th  annual  report  of 
the  Texas  'Asylum  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  Colored  Youths,  for  the  year  ending 
August  SI.   1902.  .  , ■     .  „„ 

This  being  my  third  term,  and  my  last  of- 
ficial report"  to  you,  a  brief  review  of  the 
period  covering' my  incumbency  will  lot  be 
f,S<i*  as  serving  to  call  attention  to  the 
general ^  improvements  which  have  taken 
T.i-ice    year   bv   year.  . 

On  February  9,  1897,  I  was  appointed  to 
the   suoerintehdeney.   and  began  the   duties 

'^Th^oVrpivinips  Building  was  In  use  as  a 
mess  hall  and  boys'  dormitory  while  the 
Sain  building  erected  by  the  State  and  used 
;  ,  ,1  purposes,  and  girls'  dormitory 
t^d  been   condemned  as  unsafe. 


zi.-Ut  U, a.  \   i 

■  i.i.   fan  to  Skim 
the  a  the  board  and  the  author- 

ities or  State 

in   securing    an   app 
Hon    or    twelve    thousand    dollars     fJ^.OOO), 
with  which,  by  utilizing  the  material  In  the 
former    main    building,    thi     board    ■ 
the  present  structure,  much  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  Intend.-, I   than   the  old. 
In  the  beginning   of   your  administration 
encouragement    ana   active   Inter, 
your  Excellency  greatly  in  securing 
propriatlon  of  WOOO  for  a  new  mess  ), 

dormitory  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Philips  building,  which  wan  In  no  way 
mil i •■> l  for  the  purpose,  though  in  use  for 
overal  yea™.  It  wtu  not,  however,  raged 
or  destroyed,  but  by  removing  the  front  and 
repairing  i\  generally  it  was  turned  into  a 
very  good  hOuae  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ployes   of   the    institution. 

A  continuance  of  your  co-operation  dur- 
ing your  second  term  of  office  secured  for 
tie  a  new  power  house  and  a  10,000-gallon 
tank,  with  a  gasoline  engine  for  forcing 
water  into  it. 

These  improvements  have  wonderfully  en- 
hanced the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
asylum,  as  well  as  brought  great  enhance- 
ment in  value  to  the  State  property,  to  say 
in, thing  to  Hie  adldlion  in  beauty  and  homej- 
I  likeness. 

One  feature  or  the  general  "improvement 
not  undeserving  of  mention  is  the  beautiful 
Bermuda  grass  lawn  which  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  growing  noon  the  previously  bald  and 
desolate  looking  campus.  The  sincere  pleas- 
ure which  the  inmates  take  in  sitting  and 
strolling  thereon  Is  full  compensation  for 
all  the  difficulty  I  had  in  getting  it  started. 
\\re  were  confronted  from  the  first  with 
the  difficulty  of  securing  water  for  sprink- 
ling the  grass:  but  success  rewarded  perse- 
verance, and  I  am  sure  no  cjne  feature  of 
our  institutional  life  dues  more  to  attach 
ilu  h  arts  of  the  young  people  to  this  spot 
provided  for  its  defective  youth  by  the 
State  than  the  lawn  upon  which  they  gam- 
bol, study  or  converse. 

I  have  also  raised  a  good  orchard,  which 
has  furnished  from  time  to  time  a  much 
appreciated  addition  to  our  fare. 

In  all  these  changes  tor  the  better  we 
have  bad  your  approval  and  co-operation, 
and  the  board  have  been  equally  encourag- 
ing to  me. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  near  sev- 
erance of  our  pleasant  official  relations 
arouses  within  me  a  pang  of  deep  r?gret. 
Relieved  only  by  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  every  assurance  that  your  distinguished 
successor  wdll  pursue  the  same  broad  and 
liberal  policy  that  has  so  eminently  marked 
your    administration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  all  Texans. 
of  either  race,  that  their  State  leads  in  lib- 
erality of  provision  for  all  of  its  children, 
and  that  the  records  of  its  defective  wards, 
as  well  as  those  in  full  possession  of  all 
their  powers  and  senses,  are  such  as  to  jus- 
tify that  liberality. 

The  passing  years  have  seen  a  steady- 
growth  along  all  lines  in  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  Asylum.  The  attendance  has  in- 
creased from  a  mere  handful  at  first  to  as 
many  as  can  be  comfortably  accommodated 
with  our  present  housing  and  boarding  fa- 
cilities. 

The  people  of  the  State  have  a  real  pride 
in  the  institution,  and  delight  to  point  it 
out  as  an  instance  of  what  our  great  State 
does  fGr  its  citizens,   regardless  of  color. 

Many  of  our  former  students  and  gradu- 
ates are  useful  members  of  their  communi- 
ties and  are  self-supporting  through  the 
knowledge  and  skill  gained  during- their  tu- 
telage here. 

It  has  been  my  delight,  no  less  than  my 
duty,  to  administer  the  affairs  In  the  broad 
humanitarian  spirit  contemplated  by  the 
State  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  attainment  of  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults has  been  helped-  very  materially  by 
the  useful,  competent  and  painstaking  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  teachers  and  em- 
ployes gathered   about  me. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT. 
While  there  Is  not  very  much  noise  made 
about  our  Industrial  Department  here,  it  is 
gratifying  to  state  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful   along    this    line    to    a    remarkable 
I  degree.     In   the   shoe   shop    the   boys    have 
not    only    made    progress    in    learning    the 
trade,  but  have  made  DO  odd  pairs  of  shoes, 
as  well  as  doing  all  the  repair  work  In  one 
term. 
The   sewing    department    has    shown    lm- 


m:> 


provement,  and  the  dear  girls  are  taught 
plain  sewins  and  are  now  beginning  to  re- 
alize   the    fruits    of    their    labors. 

We  expect  to  put  in  a  broom  and  mat- 
tress factory  during  the  next  session,  and 
we  are  getting  everything  in  readiness. 
STOCK  AND  FARM. 
The  three  horses  and  one  pair  of  mules 
owned  by  the  institution  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

We  have  10  milk  cows,  one  fine  Durham 
bull,  and  25  head  of  Berkshire  hogs.  We 
turned  over  10  head  of  cattle  to  Superin- 
tendent Harlan. 

The  institution  owns  one  carriage,  two 
buggies,   a  hack  and  a   wagon. 

Owing  to  the  long  drouth,  the  farming 
feature   was    practically    a    failure. 


PERMANENT      IMPROVEMENT     SINCE 
JANUARY   1.    : 
Appropriations  by  the  rwenty-slxth 
Mature  for  boys'  dormitory  and  mess  hall, 
'  M/J). 
inlruf    hall   and   dormitory   has 
i    in    keeping   with    tl 
buildings   upon    it  ,ldlr:g 

contains   IB  i  Ing   of   a  dli 

hall  having  a  capacity  of  ISO  Inmates,  with 
pantry  adjoin- 
.  t    door.     'I  floor 

mltory    for    boys,    as    well 
as    I  he    rooms    for    the    prl  ;     the 

I  tor. 
The  building  Is  heated  by  steam  from  the 
ni  ..     i. oiler    house,    and    !s    provided     with 
plumbing  and  electric  light.  The 
Is  i::  feel  In  the  clear,  ami  the  se, 
Is   12  feet  lu  thu  clear.     The-  entire  building 
is   well   lighted   and   -,-■ 
stn  eted  of  brick, 

The  roof  is  of  good  quality  of  tin,  and 
the  cornices  are  of  galvanized  Iron.  A  brick 
walk  has  been  put  in  leading  from  the 
girls'  department  to  the  mess  hall.  A  new 
ga  had  to  be  put  In  the  building, 
carrying  off  the  refuse  matter  from  the 
sinks. 

NEW  BOILER  AND  BOILER  HOI 

At    a   co.it  ■.   laundry    room, 

chine   room   and  engine  room.   Also   an   W>- 
horse-power    boiler. 

One  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  broom 
and    mattress  factory.     This  we  have   I 
an   almost   entire   new   building  out   of   the 
old    frame   building    that   was   moved    back, 
which    was   mentioned   In   my    I. 

Pump  and  gasoline  ei  )-gal-  i 

Ion  tank,  foundations  end  00 
kitchen    range    uud    lixtui 

This   engine    to    throw    water   up   into   the 
tank  supplies  all  the  water  we  need  for  the  ] 
Institution,    barns  and  stalls.   J ■.."  I. 

With  the  above  mentioned  engine  the  In-  I 
stitution    is    supplied   with     all    the    water 
needed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  recommend  an  appropriation  for  two 
additional  teachers,  at  a  salary  of  $50  per 
month,  for  nine  months.  We  have  now  only 
four  class  room  teachers,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grade  the  school  as  it  should  be, 
Without  one  mote-  teacher  for  the  blind  de- 
partment  and   one   for   the   deaf. 

I  further  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
SJ000  for  a  store  room  and  a  small  bath 
house  for  the  girls,  as  We  are  now  without 
either. 

I  also  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
J1000  for  the  erection  of  a  wood  and  black- 
smith shop,  with  equipment  of  tools,  for  the 
use  of   the  deaf  boys  to  learn  trades. 

This  will  be  saving  a  great  deal  for  the 
State. 

THE  PURCHASING  AGENT. 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  omission  did 
I  not  pay  a  word  of  praise  to  Mr.  Dodge, 
the  State  Purchasing  Agent,  who  has  been 
so  impartial,  kind  and  honest  in  all  his 
dealings. 

With  all  of  the  coolness  of  competency, 
and  the  ease  of  great  executive  ability,  he 
has  met  our  needs  in  so  far  as  they  devolve 
upon  him.  Thus  beside  lightening  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent  in  the  matter  of  pur- 
chasing supplies,  he  has  been  a  wise  ad- 
viser and  friend  to  us  all.  Certainly  noth- 
ing conducive  to  our  happiness  or  success, 
withm  the  lines  of  his  province,  has  been 
withheld  from  the  institution  where  it  was 
within  his  power  to  provide  It. 

In    conclusion    I    wish    to    renew    my    ex- 
pressions   of    gratitude    to    the    boar 
their  counsel  given  me,  and  their  liberality 
m  all  of  their  dealings  with  our  institution. 

To  your  Excellency  I  am  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunates  of 
this  institution  of  my  race,  for  the  magnan- 
imous spirit  you  have  manifested  in  our 
welfare,    S.  J.  JENKINS.  Superintendent. 

...    •>    .f. 
RECAPITULATION    OF    ATTENDANCE. 
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SATURDAY,   OCTOBER   18,  1902. 

UNTEKTAINMENT    TO    BRISTOL    BLIND    PEOPLE.— 
The  committee  of  the  Association  foil  the  Home 
.Teaching  of.  the  Blind  on  Tuesday  night  gave  a. 
tea  .and  an  entertainment  to  about  350  blind 
people  and  their  guides,   drawn   from    various 
parts  of  Bristol.    The  afflicted  folk  assembled 
In  the  Friends'  Schoolrooms,  The  Friars,  where 
they  were  served  with  a  bountiful  tea,  under  the 
superintendence  and  with  the  personal  help  of  , 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Perry  (hon.  sec),  Miss  B.  E.  Pease, ' 
Miss  M.   Grace  (hon.    treasurers),  Mrs.  A.  E.  I 
Grace,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Grace,  Mrs.  Godby  Gibbs, ! 
Miss    Lennon,    Miss     Mills,    Mrs.    Markham 
Skerritt,  members  of  the  committee,  and    other 
friends.     After  tea  the  company   adjourned  to 
the  largest  hall  to  hear  addresses  from  several 
friends.    Mr.  J.  Storrs  Fry  presided,  and  he  Mas' 
supported  by  Mr.  F.  Sturge,  the  Rev.  T.  Srruney, 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sewell,  and  Mrs.  Graffty  Smith, 
missionary  to  Uganda.    Vocal  and  instrumental 
music  was  contributed  by   Miss  Lawson,   Miss 
Skerritt.    Mr.    Charmbury,    Mr.  Berriman,  Mr. 
Godby  Gibbs,  and  Dr.  Ogilvie,  and  a  pleasant- 
evening  was  spent. 

fiASTEKT*    DAILY   PRESS, 
OCTOBER    21,    190 

— Institution  foe  the  Indigent  Blind. — At  the 
last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
this  institution,  Sir  Charles  Gilman  presiding, 
it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  this 
committee  be  accorded  Colonel  Hill  and  the 
officers  of  the  1st  V.B.N.R.  for  their  kindness 
in  permitting  the  band  of  the  battalion  to  give 
a  selection  of  music  at  the  institution  on  the 
23rd  of  September  last,  and  ( which  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  _the  inmates." 


ADMSSION  SOUGHT 


.  .„,,,  . . 

About  60  Children  Seek  to  Take/ 
Advantage  of  Free  Tuition. 

Superintendent  Smead.  of  the  State  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  has  received  about 
sixty  applications  for  admission  to  the 
institution  since  he  issued  his  circular 
letter,    announcing   that   the   tuition    na= 

trTney  will  all  be  admitted,   which  will 
increase  the  enrollment  to  about  325.    __.  -j 


urn&i 


"|  (Sixty  blind  children  living  in  various 
5l,ties  in  the  state  have  made  application 
foV  admission  to  the  State  Institution  for 
tuK  4^ndsme£:  Superintenden±,.»Smead 
IssueclhiTOreuTaiHetter  explaininjOhat  all 
blind  children  were  instructed  fi'aEj These 
applicants  will  be  •admitted  withstine  next 
few  weeks  and  will  increase  the  present 
number  to  nearly  325.  There  were  250  pu- 
pils enrolled  last  year.  .  __j 

THE  MEDICAL  TIMES   AND   HOSPITAL  GAZETTE. 
Oct.  25,  1902. 


THE  CHRONICLE,  0t>.^^ 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


HOUSEWARMING  AT  I 

ROOMS  FOR  BLIND 


Success  Has    Attended 
Establishing:  of  the 
Library. 


the 


Success  has  attended  the  establishing  of 
.he  reading-room  and  library  for  the  blind 
and  friends  of  the  cause  are  bidden  to  a 
housewarmir.gtobe  given  next  Saturday 
afternoon  from  3  to  5  o'clock  at  the  rooms 
in  the  branch  Public  Library,  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Clara  streets,  so  that  they  may 
see  the  progress  made  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  happiness  that  has  come  into 
the  lives  of  the  afflicted. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  library 
there  has  been  a  larger  average  daily  at-1 
tendance  than  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  is  located  one  of  the  model  libraries 
in  this  country  for  the  blind.  Each  day- 
there  are  hours  for  reading  aloud,  the 
typewriter  is  always  ready  and  books  done 
in  line  and  point  systems  are  always  avail- 
able. The  library  is  open  from  10  to  12 
and  from  2  to  4  o'clock. 

The  rooms  and  part  of  the  equipment 
were  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  room  and  providing  the 
books  have  been  assumed  by  the  auxiliary. 

Members  of  the  auxiliary  will  decorate 
the  room  for  the  housewarming,  not  that 
it  will  mean  anything  in  a  personal  way  to 
the  blind,  but  they  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  their  place  has  been  made  bright  in 
honor  of  the  visitors. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Morris  de  Greayer,  the 
president,  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by 
the  following  members  of  the  auxiliary, 
wkr.  constitute  the  executive  board:  Mis. 
John  F.  Merrill  (first  vice-president),  Mrs. 
Ralph  C.  Harrison  (second  vice-president), 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wood  (secretary),  Mrs. 
F.  G.  Sanborn  (treasurer).  Miss  Marjorie 
McLennan  (librarian),  Mrs.  Henry  Na- 
thaniel Gray,  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Harrington, 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  Edward  C. 
Wright,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norrls,  Mrs.  Edward 
B.  "ioung,  Mrs.  Luis  Lane  Dunbar,  Mrs 
Sylvaln  Weill,  Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Wesley  A.  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  Charles  Jones,  Mrs.  Philip  Lilien- 
thal,  Mrs.  Edwin  Breyfogle,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Loosley,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Swift,  Mrs.  Albert  Gerberdlng,  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Higgins,  Miss  McKinstry,  Mrs.  Jasper  Mc- 
Donald, Mrs:  George  E.  Billings,  Mrs. 
George  Bowman,  Miss  Mary  Very. 


A     NEW     EMPLOYMENT     FOR    THE     BLINtt 

In  our  correspondence  column  will  be  found  refer- 
ence to  a  new  employment  for  those  afflicted  by  blind- 
ness, on  behalf  of  the  Institute  for  Massage  by  the 
Blind,  in  aid  of  which  a  concert  will  be  given  at  the 
Portman  Booms  at  3  p.m.  on  November  6th. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  is  one  of  the  gravest  obstacles 
to  the  improvement  of  their  position,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently most  desirable  that  new  fields  of  work  should 
be  found  for  them.  It  appears  that  massage  is  a1 
practice  in  which  the  blind  can  become  highly 
expert,  and  that,  when  properly  trained,  they 
attain  a  high  standard  of  skill.  Indeed,  massage  is 
commonly  the  work  of  the  blind  in  Japan,  and  there 
are  already  several  blind  masseurs  earning  a  living  in 
England.  With  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages  under  which  these  blind 
operators  sutler  in  this  country  from  not  being  con- 
nected with  any  oiganisation,  as  well  as  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  their  number,  a  representative  Committee 
has  been  formed  to  found  an  institute. 

It  is  intended  to  secure  central  rooms  under  a 
hospital  matron,  to  -be  used  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  therein,  and  as  a  central  office  from  which 
blind  operators  can  be  sent  out.  To  set  such  an  in- 
stitution upon  a  proper  footing  a  sum  of  from  £500  to 
£600  is  required,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  ultimately 
become  self-supporting. 
THE  DISPATCH. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


..'. 25-Octob-r  ISO- 

Blind  Drives  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  ever  seen 
In  the  streets  of  Clintonville  was  the 
appearance  there  this  week  of  a  man 
totally  blind,  driving  a  team  of.  blind  j 
horses  and  followed  by  a  nondescript  ' 
Mind  dog.  The  man's  name  Is  Thom- 
as Shepard,  and  he  had  driven  all  the 
way  with  his  Wind  team  rrom  south- 
ern Missouri,  the  trip  occupying  three 
months.  Just  how  he  always  managed 
to  choose  the  right  road  he  cannot  tell, 
for  be  left  it  entirely  to  the  instinct  of 
his  horses,  aided  by  what  directions  he 
■could  receive  from  fellow-travelers  on 
the  same  roads.  Yet  it  is  a  mystery 
how  he  always  managed  to  choose  the 


right  road  when  he  came  to  cross  roaus 
or  how  he  was  able  to  cross  creeks  and 
rivers  without  accident  or  select  a  fav- 
orable site  for  a  night's  camp,  Out  lie 
says  he  did,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
rig  was  good  evidence  of  it.  He  is 
going  still  further  north,  where  he  says 
he  has  friends,  but  asserts  that  he  is 
still  able  to  care  for  himself,  and  wants 
nothing  Taut  ordinary  directions  to  be 
able  to  take  up  his  journey.— Milwau- 
kee Correspondence  Chicago  Chronicle. 


THE  PRESS, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

A  BLINDVOCALIST 

Miss  Mast  Makes  Her  Debut  on  the 
Concert  Stage. 

fiv.ng  and  so  has  been  doing  the  prac- 
feafthmgs.  cherishing  always  the  am- 
bition to  become  a  singer  of  note. 

™  to  New  York,   where   she  expects  to 
lerfeot  herself  for  concert  work. 
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Books    for 

The  NSW  York  St  __ 
cently  received  gifts  of  books  for  the 
blind  in  New  York  Point  and  Moon 
type. 

The  Moon  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  easily  read  of  any  of  the  types.  It 
is  composed  principally  of  the  Roman 
letters  in  their  original  or  slightly  mod- 
ified forms  but  much  enlarged. 

The  following  list  of  recent  gifts  are 
in,    the   Moon    type":      "Paradist    Lost, 
■•Merchant  of  Venice,"   '■'Life    of    Queen 
Victoria,"    "Peter   the   First,        Nelson  s 
Ro*al  Reader,"   2  volumes.  . 

The  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
tor  the  'Blind  has  presented  the  library 
with  six  copies  of  Lady  Herberts 
"Wayside  Tales."  . 

The   State   Library   is   now  supplying 
300  blind  readers  regularly   with   books. 
The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,   1902,   shows  a  circulation  of 
1903  volumes.  ,„w+i 

After  fiction  the  most  popular  subject 
are  music,  poetry,  literature,  history  an. 
biography.  The  books  read'  pftene=  ^ 
during  the  year  were  "Via  Crucis,  sdo 
cum's  "Sailing  Alone  Round  the  Vvorld 
"Man  Without  a  Country,  and  Wile  [ 
Animals  I  Have  Known." 

The  library  published  during  the  yeai 
six  new  books  in  New  York  Point:  How- 
ell's "Literary  Friends  and  Acquaint, 
ances,"  Farkrpan's  "La  Salle  and  the  ■ 
Discovery  of  'the  Great  West."  2  vols 
Riis  "Making  an  American,  Ollivant  s 
•Sob  Son  of  'Battle."  2  vols.,  Roberts 
"Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood  Roose- 
velt's "First  Message  to  the  Bitty- 
seventh  Congress." 

Thp  aim  of  the  library  is  to  leaU-i 
every  blind  person  in  the  State  who  can 
vlZ  «-  will  learn  to  read  the  type  for 

thThe' books  are  loaned  free  of  all  cost  to 
the  readers.  Copies  of  books  printed 
for  the  State  Library  are  sold  to  libra- 
ries, to  schools  for  the  blind  and  occa- 
sionally to  blind  persons.  Heler iKeUer 
recently  bought  a  copy  of    Via  Crucis. 
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LIBRARY  FOR  .HE     I 
BLIND  IS  READY 


The  Housewarming  Yester- 
an  Interesting 
Success. 


day 


/ 


From_ 


^Xr-\)ka_ 


The  formal  "Hanging  of  the  Crane"  in 
the  reading  room  and  library  for  the  blind- 
proved  a  most  delightful  occasion.  It 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  from  3  to 
5  o'clock  and  was  attended  by  some  hun- 
dreds interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  shut  out  from  all 
the  bright  beauty  of  the  world.  The 
auxiliary,  which  has  made  the  library 
possible,  did  not  wait  for  all  that  was 
needed  before  they  opened  the  room  for 
those  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  Read- 
ings have  been  held  twice  daily  for  about 
two  months,  the  typewriter  has  been  .it 
the  service  of  the  blind  and  some  books  in 
line  and  point  print  have  been  available. 

When  the  rooms  were  opened  yesterday 
for  the  housewarming,  the  book  shelves 
were  full  and  the  tables  were  full  of  books 
placed  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  inter- 
ested in  the  equipment  of  the  library.  All 
sorts  of  beautiful  greens  and  bright  flow- 
ers ornamented  the  rooms  which  are  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  -branch  library  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets, 
the  gift  of  James  D.  Phelan. 

None  were  so  happy  yesterday  as  the 
blind,  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
thing  that  has  come  into  their  lives.  One 
man  who  says  that  he  is  too  old  to  learn 
the  systems  of  reading,  and  who  comes 
every  day  for  the  readings  and  the  talks, 
said  to  an  inquiring  visitor: 

"The  ladies  who  come  here  to  look  after 
us  are  real  angels,  and  some  one  told  me 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  could  not 
see  them,  because  they  were  so  pretty." 

Mrs.  Sylvain  Weill  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Jones  presided  at  the  refreshment  table, 
and  were  assisted  by  a  number  of  young 

Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer,  the  president 
of  the  auxiliary,  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  treasurer; 
Mrs  Charles  H.  Wood,  secretary,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Nathaniel  Gray,  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Young,  Mrs.  Sylvain  Weill,  Mrs.  Horace 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Wes- 
ley A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Charles  Jones,  Mrs. 
Philip  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Edwin  Breyfogle, 
Mrs  John  R.  Loosley,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg, 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Higgins,  Mrs.  Jasper  McDon- 
ald, Mrs.  George  E.  Billings,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  executive  board. 

Professor  Wilkinson  of  the  State  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf  Dumb  and  Blind  was  pres- 
ent, also  Mr.  Saunders,  the  blind  man  of 
Oakland,  who  has  done  so  much  in  a  prac- 
tical way  for  those  similarly  afflicted. 

LEEDS"  DAILY  JKEWS^ 


t*r~  To  Help  the  Blind. 

Rev.   Dr.    Marshall   Harrison   preached 
last  evented  at  the  Holy  TrinP- 

haJW.  Twenty-second  and  Spruce 
Stree'Sr  HJs  topic  was, "The  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,"  The  collection 
of  both  morning  and  evening  services 
arc  t.,  be  appropriated  to  th<--  fund  of 
the  above-mentioned  society.  The  socie- 
ty sends  teachers  Into  the  homes  of  the 
poor  blind,  but  Its  present 
standing  will  not  permit  a  satisfactory 
continuation  of  the  muoh-needed  work. 
Every  effort  possible  is  being  made  to 
establish  a  larger  library  and  any  con- 
tribution will  be  appreciated  from  the 
community. 


Card  of  Thanks. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Argus: 

Will  vou  kindly  permit  me  throngn  tbe 
columns  of  your  paper  In  bebaif  of  the 
American  Association  of  tbe  Blind  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  and  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  and  kind  treatment 
we  Bare  received  from  the  bands  of  tbe 
citizens  of  Portland.  I  wonld  gladly 
jmentlon  here  the" names  of  all  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  but  there  are  so 
many  that  we  mnst  ask  each  to  accept 
our  thanks  In  this  general  way. 

The  total  receipts  so  far  as  returns 
•bow  at  present  writing  are  from  children 
of  tbe  public  schools,  $33.72;  returns  made 
to  Cressey.  Jonea  &  HAen,  151.50;  returns 
made  to  Mr.  Lauehlln,  ¥109.25;  by  dona- 
tion from  Dr.  filanchaid,  to;  by  donation 
from  Rev.  Frank  Veruon.  dean  of  St. 
Luke's  Cathedral,  J5;  from  other  sources, 
177.50.  Total,  $281.97. 
LDr.  Blaochard  has  al6o  placed  as  auder 
great  obligations  for  bia  earnest  support 
of  our  cause  and  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  all  the  newspapers  of  Portland, 
to  Cressey,  Jones  &  Allen,  to  Steinert  for 
use  of  piano,  and  E.  J.  Harmon  &  Co., 
for  floral  decorations. 

F.  E.  Cleavelaad, 
Bec'y  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute   for 
tbe  Bliod,   Washington,  D.  C. 


MONDAY,_ 

APPEAL    FOR 


OCTOBER    27,    IS 
"tTTe^Teeds  blind! 


(To  the  Editor).  „ 

CHi-  Will  vou  kindly  allow  me,  on  bebaU 
</ "hi rconm.uee  ol  the  OnitS  I^trtutjon 
for  the  Blind  and  Deal  and  Dum  .  Albion- 
srreet  Leeds,  to  appeal  to  Uie  public  ioi  the 
blind  of  lead,  anf  .district,  of  whom,  there 
are  over  400.  As  more  than  halt  ot  taesa 
-re  very  poor,  we  should  he  grateful  for  gifts 
ofnew  and  ckst-ofi  clothing  for  distribution 
amongst  the  men  and  women.  .        - 

Many  of  our  people  are  in  destitute  cir 
eum=lsnces,  having  little  beyond  their  parish 
pay  to  depend  upon.  Several  are  invalids 
greatly  needing  warm  wraps  and  comfortablB 
clothing.  Gifts  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  acknowledged.  fotoTii-nw 

Arrangements  will   es   made  ior  fetching 
parcels  on     receipt   of   a     post-card,    lours 

faithfully  j  _         __ 

Emma  5l .  Peior,  .  _    .  . 
Hon.  sec.  Visiting  and  Relief  Society. 
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BELFAST  NEWB-LETTET?, 
TTTESDAT,_OCTOBETl  28.  1902 

THE  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND.        1 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    BfXTAST    NEWS-IXTTETt.     | 

Sir— In  vour  tissue  of  yesterday  yoc.  published  a, 
letter  witter*  by  Mr.  S.'Gharles,  Castle-  Street,  m 
which  he  mates  some  statements  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  false  impressions  regarding  the  above 
institution,  which  was  promoted  for  the  purpose  o* 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  teaching 
them  trades  bv  which  they  might  earn  their    own 
livelihood,   supplying  materials,    and  disposing  of 
their  manufactures.       The  institution   claims     to 
manufacture  brushes,   baskets,   mattresses,   mate, 
firewood,   &c,  but   Mr.    Charles    appears    to    be 
rather  sceptical  regarding  this  fact.     He  says.      1 
question  verv  much  whether  or  not  there  is  a  single 
brush  made 'in  the  institution."    Why  Mr.  Charles 
should  question  this  I  cannot  understand.     How- 
ever, I  have  token  the  trouble  to  ascertain  how 
many  brushes  were  made  by  the  blind  m  the  in- 
stitution during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  find 
they  number  82,368,  comprising  shoe,  grate,  cloth, 
scrubbing,   harness,   dandy,   spoke,    body,     bath, 
lavatory,  nail,  hat,  billiard,  hearth,  and  bannister 
brushes,  &c,  bass  brooms,  hair  brooms,  and  a.  large 
variety  of  machine  brushes.      Mr.  Charles  deplores 
the  fact  that  so  many  Continental  brushes   and 
other  goods  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  1 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  institution   im- 
ports all  these  brushes.      I  presume  from  this  that 
Mr    Charles  does  not  deal  in  foreign  made  goods, 
and  that  be  will,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  pleased  to 
learn  that  so  many  brushes  are  made  in  Belfast, 
especiaJ.lv  by  the  blind.       But  if  he  has  still    any 
doubt  oil  th'e-matter  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  con- 
duct biro  over  the  works,  and  feel  sure  he  will  be 
toueh-d  by  the  sight  of  more  than  100  blind  people 
manfully  'striving  to  cope  with  their    misfortune. 
We  have  many  interesting  cases  m  the  institution  1 
that  would  touch  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  most 
hearts  if  their  caws  were  known.     There  are.  as 
•  Mr   Charles-states.  115  blind  and  9.  deaf  and  dumb 
connected  wiit'h  the  institution,  and  the  fact  that  it 
enables  these  people  (who  would  otherwise  be  help- 
less) to  earn  for  themselves  the  large  sum  of  £2, .  Jo 
speaks  volumes  for  it.     Many  of  those  included  in 
the  number  mentioned  above  are  receiving  charit- 
able assistance  in  the  way  of    pensions  to  the  aged 
and  infirm,  gratuities  to  those  who  are  not  able  to 
earn  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves,  si; ck  allow- 
ances,  Ac.       These  charitable  grants  are  far  be- 
hind what  the  committee  feel  they  ought  to  give, 
but    notwithstanding  that   the.  institution   has    a 
heavy  debt  of  about  £1,1C0,  they  gave  £oll  in 
this  'way,  while  at  the  same  time  the  annual  su'b- 
scriptiions  amounted   to  only   £200.        When   one 
compares  this  with  the  £2.900  subscribed  annually 
to  a  similar  institution  in  Glasgow,  m  addition  to 
over  £8,000  in  legacies,  it  shows  that  there  is  stall 
much  that  ought  and  could  be  done  for  the  blind  in 
Belfast.— Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Hewitt. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind,  28,  Royal  Avenue. 
THE   TIMES. 

■J^ew   York,  N.  Y. 

2ci   9.9.k<A*f;i:~J. laCi- 

EYE  DISEASE'S  SPREAD 
ATTRAGTS  ATTENTION 


Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  Needs  Aid 
in  Treating  Patients. 


Appeals  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the    Board    of    Health — Vice    Presi- 
dent  Rhoades's   Explanation. 


Overwhelmed  by  the  spread  of  trachoma, 
a  granular  condition  of  the  eyelids,  that 
has  attacked  school  children  in  this  city 
recently,  the  New  y/ork  Eye  and  Bar  In- 
firmary, at  Second  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 
Street,  may  have  to  give  up  its  department 
for  the  treatment  of  the  throat.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  Directors,  including  Dr.  Richard 
II.  Derby,  James  J.  Higginson,  and  John 
Harsen  Rhoades,  presented  the  facts  to  the 
Board    of   Education     and     the     Board    of 


Health  yesterday.  The  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  patients  with  the  disease  from  42  in 
3 '.101  to  800  this  year,  with  the  increase  con- 
tinuing, is  beginning  to  alarm  the  authori- 
ties, and  the  committee  desired  to  know 
what  the  two  city  departments  propose  to 
do  about  it.  The  members  said  that  ?130,000 
must  be  obtained  if  the  institution  is  to 
continue  the  work  which  it  has  been  doing  | 
lor  the  poor  of  the  east  side. 

According  to  specialists  on  the  disease, 
several  years  will  be  required  in  stamping  I 
it  out  in  New  York,  fighting  it  heroically.  I 
The  patient  in  each  case  is  required  to  un- 
dergo a  slight  operation,  necessitating  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  that 
means  one  day  in  the  infirmary  at  least, 
for  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  allow  the 
sufferer,  generally  a  child,  to  go  out  after 
ether  or  chloform  has  been  administered 
to  it. 

The  spread  of  the  disease  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  infirmary  to  cope  with  it  at  pres- 
ent became  known  through  the  disclosure 
of  what  happened  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Directors  on  Wednesday  last,  when 
a  resolution  was  offered  to  abolish  the 
throat  department.  The  Directors  are 
loath  to  resort  to.  that  measure,  particu- 
larly as  the  department  has  been  running 
for  thirty  years.  Ten  thousand  persons 
were  treated  for  throat  affections  there 
last  year.  The  department  has  only  S  of 
the  llli  endowed  beds.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Rho.ades,  that  department  might 
be  crowded  out. 

"  Merely  as  a  business  proposition,"  Mr. 
Rhoades  said  yesterday,  "  it  seems  expedi- 
ent, with  our  present  means,  to  give  it  up. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  better  to  handle  two 
departments  properly  than  three  improper- 
ly, and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  poor 
sufferers  anything  but  the  best." 

The  institution  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  city.  Its  endowment  fund  is  ^300,000. 
Bast  year  135,000  persons  received  treat- 
ment there,  and  this  year  130,000.  The  offi- 
cers are:  President — William  Watts  Sher- 
man; First  Vice  President— Bishop  Potter; 
Second  Vice  President— John  Harsen 
Rhoades;  Treasurer— John  L.  Riker;  Sec- 
retary—Gorham  Bacon.  Among  the  Direct- 
ors are  Anscsi  Phelps  Stokes,  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Bull,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Adrian  Iselin,  New- 
bold  Morris,  Lispenard  Stewart,  William  J. 
Schieffelin,  and  Francis  Lynde  Stetson. 
Beds  have  been  endowed  in.  the  institution 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  William  C.  Scher- 
r.ierhorn.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  James  A. 
Roosevelt,  and  others. 

There  was  some  talk  yesterday  of  a  pos- 
sible disagreement  among  the  Directors  on 
tliu  subject  of  abolishing  the  throat  de- 
partment, and  when  Vice  President 
Rhoades  was  asked  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion, he  said: 

"  The  institution  was  organized  for  an 
eve  infirmary.  Some  years  afterward  it 
T.-ns  decided  to  add  an  ear  department  with 
it.  and  still  later  the  throat  department  was 
c.dded.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  tha 
he  hree  deparments  might  be  run,  if  the 
necessary  means  were  forthcoming  propor- 
tionately. Since  then  the  eye  and  ear  de- 
partments have  increased,  so  that  we  have1 
long  since  suffered  for  the  want  of  room. 
The  -development,  too,  in  the  science  of 
treating  afflictions  of  the  eye  and  ear,  es-i 
pceially  of  the  latter,  has  been  so  great! 
nnd  important  that  we  had  hard  work  to 
increase  our  corps  of ,  physicians  and 
nurses,  as  well  as  the  appurtenances,  so 
as  to  give  patients  the  benefit  of  the  most 
improved  treatment.  Some  of  the  Directors 
have  felt  that  if  the  throat  department  was 
to  be  continued  it  should  be  established 
■upon  the  same  degree  of  skill  in  treatment 
sis  the  other  departments.  The  Directors 
were  then  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
business  proposition.  Could  we  do  it  with 
our  ^resent  income  and  our  present  room? 

"  The  resolution  to  abolish  the  throat  de- 
partment was  the  outcome  of  this  problem. 
The  purpose  is  not  that  it  shall  be  indefi- 
nitely abolished,  but  suspended.  This 
move  was  made  purely  for  business  rea- 
sons. If  the  public  will  grant  us  the  means 
and  enable  us  to  conduct  the  throat  depart- 
ment on  a  basis  creditable  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  conformity  with  the  most  im- 
proved modern  methods— for  I  am  opposed 
to  eiving  the  poor  anything  less— we  will  be 
glad  to  continue  it. 

"  So  far  as  any  friction  is  concerned — 
any  friction  over  the  proposed  suspension 
of  the  throat  department— I  am  not  aware 
that  such  is  the  fact.  That  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  the  very  best  surgical  skill  to  be 
had  to  be  in  charge  of  all  departments,  I 
know  to  be  true." 

In  his  informal  talk  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Rhoades  said  that  trachema  is  contagious 
find  that  sufferers  from  it  should  be  iso- 
lated. He  said  that  there  is  also  a  con- 
tagious disease  of  the  eyes  of  infants  for 
which  the  infirmary  has  almost  no  room. 
He  acknowledge  that  the  addition  that  is 
under  construction  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Scbermerhorn  will  improve  condi- 
tions somewhat,  but  he  added  that  "  don- 
ors are  apt  to  forget  "  that  it  costs  money 
to  maintain  and  conduct  the  establish- 
ment. "  I  do  not  wish,"  he  said,  !'  to  de- 
tract, howeve,-,  from  the  praiseworthy 
deeds  of  those  who  give  for  enlargement 
purely."  ' 

Mr.  Rhoades  could  not  say  that  any  defi- 
nite pledge  or  promise  of  assistance  had 
been  given  to  the  committee  either  bv  the 
Board  of  Education  or  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  proposition  to  abolish  the 
throat  department  will  not  come  up  for 
final  action  until  six  weeks  hence. 


THE  WITNESS, 
(Montreal , 


Canada. 


28  October  1902 


SELF-MADE;   BORN   SIGHTLESS. 

(Brooklyn  'Eagle.') 
In  the  village  of  Speonk,  situated  on 
the  Long  Island  Railway,  seventy-one 
miles  from-  Brooklyn,  lives  a  remarkable 
blind  man.  A  native  of  that  portion  of 
Suffolk  county  where  his  entire  life  of 
forty-eight  years  has  been  passed,  he  is' 
familiarly  known  to  everybody  for  many 
miles  roundabout,  and  any  one  of  whom 
you  may  inquire  can  tell  you  his  simple 
but  wonderful  story  with  abundance  of 
details  from  personal  riccv'.iin'tance  and 
observation. 

Ellsworth     Woodhull     Raynor     is  his 
name.      He  was  born  totally  blind,  and 
has  always  remained   so.       He   is   -tnsi- 
ble   of  the   difference   between   div    audi 
night,    and    his   sightless     eyes     receive 
the  vague  impression  of  any  brilliant  ar- 
tificial  light,    as    a    lamp    or    a   blazing 
fire  in  a  room  in  the  night  time.      These 
are    the   only   impressions,   or     semi-im- 
pressions   of   sight  of   which  he  i3     ca- 
pable.     If  such   a  thing  is   conceivable 
of  one  absolutely  blind   from  birta,_  his 
faculty  of  perception  of  luminous  object? 
i  has   deteriorated  rather   than   improved. 
!  Of  this  fact  he  is  sadlv  conscious,  and  m 
I  illustration  of  it,  says  that  orKer  in  life 
he  was  able  sometimes  to  distinguish  the 
moon,  whoch,  hoivever,  he  cannot  dc  now. 
Mr.  Rayior  was  not  only  born  blind, 
but  was  the   son  of  poor  parents,  who 
were   unable   to  afford  him  any  advm- 
1  tage?.       He   never   spent   a  day   in   any 
schcol  or  institution  for  the  biind,   and 
never  had  instruction  from  any  one  ac- 
customed   to    the   teaching  or     training 
of  blind  people.      Brought  up  under  his 
parents'   roof,   he   was   obliged   from  his 
earliest  boyhood  to  assist  them  by  such 
work  as  h«  could  do.      As  he  advanced 
to  maturity  he  began  to  earn  money  for 
himself,  and  in  his  twenty-fifth  war,  hav- 
ing accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars,  he 
started  in  the  grocery  business  on  a  small 
scale.       In  this  enterprise  he  prospered, 
gradually  increasing  his  stock  until  he  13 
now  one  of  the  principal  merchants  or 
that   portion   of   Long   Island.       Out   of 
his  profits  he  built  a  neat  residence  andl 
a    substantial    store    adjoining,      owning 
both  in  his  own  name,  clear  of  any  mort- 
gage   indebtedness.       Moreover,    he   has 
never  been  helped  to  the  extent  of  a  dol- 
lar by  inheritance,   gift  or  loan.       Tha 
transaction   of   his  business  has   always 
been  under  his  exclusive  car;,  although 
he  employs  two  girls  to  assist  him  in  hi3 
details.     "He  is  happily  married,  his  w4fe 
takins   oreat  pride   in  his  srueceaa,   and 
they  live  with  all  the  surrounding's  of  a 
comfortable  home,  which  they  share  with 
an  adopted  daughter,  having  no  children 
of  their  cwn. 


Bi 


Dat.„ O^A^ASOl. 

IN  1  OF 


A  Grand  Concert  Tomorrow  Night  by 
Local  Talent. 


PAINCHAUD'S     BAND     WILL    PLAY. 

Biddeford  and  Saca  Festival  CrTorusT 
Will  Sing. 


MISS   PILLS8URY    THE     SOLOIST. 


Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Whitehead 
To  Read. 


Tho  grand  entertainment  for  tee  bene-  j 
fit  of    the    National    Association  tor  the  i 
Blind  and   the  Columbia  Polytechnic  in- 
stitute  of    Washington,  D.  C,  will   take 
plaoe  tomorrow  evening  in  National  hnll. 
The  concert    is  tho    result   of  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  association  by  V.  E.   CleWls, 
land,  the    blind    lawyer,  and  president  of 
the  association,  who  has  been  in  this  part 
of  the  state  for  several   weeks  making  ar- 
rangements for  publio    events   in    Bidde- 
ford,  Saco  and  Portland  to   fnrnish  funds 
for  increasing  the  work  of  tho  society. 

The  musioal  festival  offers  an  excellent 
array  of  the  best  local  talent  in  musioal 
and  elocutionary  Hues  in  the  city  and  iu 
view  of  the  low  price  ol  admission  and  th« 
fact  that  it  ia  got  up  for  a  thoroughly 
worthy  cause  ought  to  draw  a  packed 
house  With  Painchaud's  band,  the  Phil- 
harmonic'orchestra  and  the  Biddeford  and 
Saoo  festival  chorus  alone  the  attraction 
would  be  considered  an  unusual  one. 
When  added  to  these  organizations  are 
leading  soloists  and  readers  the  oppor- 
tunity is  one  seldom   equaled   here. 

The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 
Selection  fiom  Zampa  Herold 

Paincbaud's  Baud 
Chorns,  Hallelujah,  Messiah 
Biddeford  &  Saco  Maine  Musical  Festival 

Chorus. 
Reoitation 

Miss  Charlotte  Piper. 
Clarinet  Solo— Delecta     T.  H.   Rollinson 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Vocal  Solo— Fleeting  Dajs  Bailey 

Miss  Win nifred  M.  Pillsbury. 
Bec'tation 

Miss  Marige  Bradbury. 
La  Czariue— Maztrrka  Russe    "        Janne 

Painchaud's  Band." 
Sextette  and  Chorus  from  Patienco 

Sullivan 
Biddeford  &  Saoo  Maine  Musical  Festival 

Chorus. 
Reading— Soleo  ted 

Mrs.  Ada  Small  Whitehead. 
Waltzes— In  Eguiabrio         D.  S.  Godfrod 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Chorus— Iolanthe  Sullivan 

Biddeford  &  Saco  Maine  Musioal  Festival 

Chorus. 

Vocal  Solo  Bobolink  Bischoff 

Miss  Winuifrod  M.  Pillsbury. 


■  .  - 


Overture  Poet  and  Peasant 

Philharmonic  OruhoM.rn. 
Heading— Selected 

Mrs.  Aila  Sinai)  Whitehead. 
Selection    From  King  Dodo  Mackic 

Painohaud's  Band.  \^ 


ESSEX     TIMES, 


OCTOBER     29^    1902. 

BAZAAR    h'OK     THE     BLIND.       — ~ 


a  male  typist   a  young  lady  lu.ng  a  King-, 
printing  machine,  a  man  carTing  ivory    „)  d 
a   blind    woman    Hewing    and    knitting   1 
beautifully       There  was  also  exhibited 
markably  clever   model  of  as  ,„,  a 

burning   bunding    by   a    novel    method.     The 

rrlt,o,f0anbl?nddraneieCUti0n  "^  b°th  ^ 
Miss  Bmily  Lucas,  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  p  ayed  organ  solos  during  the  a  ™ 
noon  and  in  the  evening  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  given  by  the  Forest  Gate 
Senior  and  Junior  Orchestras,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bonner 

'of  «-Sl  «„     .Meau'  lhe  bhnrt   superintendent 
eLrlv     °Hty'1Wh°  ha*  worked  ,rit°  ""tiring 
energy.      He    has    received    great    assistance 
from  Dr.   Pagenstecher  and  from  Mr?  M 
and  his  family,  all  of  whom  are  to   be  'on 
gratulated  on  the  perfection  of  the  oVganis- 


■ 


ation. 


M?snVobnUBrdaauynth6  b3Zaar  Was   °*°»**  * 

PRESS    CLIPPINGS. 


A  most  attractive  bazaar  was  opened  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  aid 
of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society.  It 
is  now  sixty-seven  years  since  I  be  Society 
was  founded,  and  its  title,  although  at  tl.e 
time  of  its  inception  quite  adequate,  does  not 
now  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  Society's  work. 
Seveutv  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  indi- 
gent blind  was  pitiable  beyond  words;  they 
were  found  starving  and  neglected  in  garrets 
and  cellars;  and  in  those  days  it  was  not 
considered  possible  to  teach  them  anything 
which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Therefore  the  Society  was  started  to 
visit  the  blind,  to  read  to  them,  and  to  re- 
lievo their  physical  distress.  The  Society 
has  now,  however,  developed  into  something 
better,  and  hundreds  of  unfortunate  people 
who  have  never  been  able  to  see  have  been  en- 
abled through  the  work  of  this  Society  to 
learn  a  useful  trade.  Such  a  work  should 
command  a  wide  sympathy.  According  to 
the  census  returns  for  1901,  there  are  3,556 
blind  persons  in  the  county  of  London,  of 
whom  491  have  been  blind  from  childhood. 

Lady   Ribblesdale   was  announced  to    open 
th°  bazaar  on  Wednesday,  but  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  to  her  daughter  she  could  not 
be   present.       Her    place  was   taken   by    the  ; 
Mayor  of  West  Hani    (Alderman   Leslie  W =»=£-=.  —  -—    -   ■ _-^^-«-  -n 

spratt,  j.p.).  TJATTiT   OHTLONICIj-Bi" 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ferguson  (St.*-*-**  '"  -*-        \-VJLAJLWV-r j.i  jl.-^ 


— W.  J.  Ryan  is  now  making  his  an- 
nual tour  through  Maine,  selling  the 
Maine  Farmer's  Almanacs  for  the  year 
1903.  Mr.  Ryan,  who  is  totally  blind,  is 
well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  he  has  a  large  list  of  patrons  who 
depend  upon  him  to  supply  them  with 
an  almanac.  Mr.  Ryan  was  in  Lewis- 
ton  yesterday  en  route  through  eastern 
and  northern  Maine 


Paul's,   Stratford), 

The  Mayor  said  he  felt  how  impossible  it 
was  for  an  ordinary  man  to  fill  the  place  of 
Lady  Ribblesdale,  but  they  must  regard  the 
object  of  the  bazaar  rather  than  the  person 
opening  it,  and  this  was  an  object  which 
should  command  their  help.  He  had  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  the  blind,  but  be- 
yond that  he  had  feelings  of  the  greatest 
gratitude  towards  an  old  blind  shepherd. 
Ho  (the  Mayor)  came  from  Hampshire,  and 
that  old  blind  shepherd  had  had  as  much 
influence  on  his  life  as  any  of  his  relations. 
He  wanted  to  see  a  speedy  clearance  of  the 
stalls,  in  order  that  the  blind  should  nijt 
want  for  anything  in  their  trial  and  tribula- 
tion. When  they  thought  of  all  that  was 
done  for  the  drunken  and  thriftless,  it  seemed 
an  imperative  duty  that  they  should  do  all 
in  their  power  for  people  who  were  handi- 
capped by  a  terrible  affliction.  He  under- 
stood there  were  5013  blind  .people  between 
Bow  Bridge  and  Woodford.  That  was  a  very 
large  number,  but  he  was  assured  that  it 
was  a  fact.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  de- 
claring the  bazaar  open,  and  he  wished  it 
gTeat  success. 

The  Mayor  then  received  purses  from  chil- 
dren who  had  been  collecting  for  the  Society, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him,  on 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  J.  Tennant,  the  chairman 
of  the  Society,  seconded  by  Mr.  WT.  Mead,  the 
superintendent. 

The   stalls   were   most  artistically   draped, 


Aiitt    &Laus     were    mv&L    zlx  iisi,iwhjj     ui&y^u,                                      . 
and  were  supplied   with   many  beautiful  and                              Y\   fc_ 
attractive  articles.     Mrs.  Betbell  had  under- .\.\.C7 
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The  Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  .hich 
has  the  support  of  many  leading  membe  s  of  the 
medical  profession,  is  making  great  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  central  office  for  its  operations.  Only  of 
recent  years  has  this  calling,  obviously  a  very 
suitable  one  for  the  blind,  been  adopted  by  them 
in  England.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  some  Eastern 
countries.    In  Japan,  for  instance,  masBage  haa, 

for  centuries  played  a  great  part  in  medicine,  and  ' 
immemorial  custom  has  limited  the  profession  to 
the  blind.  Till  some  thirty  years  ago  all  the 
shampooers  in  Japan  formed  one  immense  guild, 
which  was  among  the  most  important  in  the  em- 
pire. The  shampooer  is  a  great  figure  in  Japanese 
social  life,  and  his  melancholy  whistle  is  the  most 
familiar  sound  to  be  heard  at  night  in  the  streets 
of  towns  and  villages. 


taken  to  be  in  charge  of  the  fancy  stall,  but 
felt  that  the  strain  would  be  too  much,  and  in 
retiring  from  that  position  she  sent  a  cheque 
for  ten  guineas.    The  stall-holders  were:  — 

Fancy.— Mrs.  Carte,  Miss  Wiles,  and  Miss 
Locock. 

Provisions.— Mrs.   Pelly. 

Children's  Clothes. — Mrs.  Sanderson,  Mrs. 
Tertius  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Temple. 

Confectionery. — Mrs.  and  the  Misses Bressey, 
Mrs.  Hardy,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Gunstone, 
and  Miss  Gunstone. 

Miscellaneous.— Mrs.  Tennant,  Mrs.  A. 
Jeffrey,  Miss  Blake,  Miss  Jane  Blake,  Miss 
Muir,  Mrs.  Traell  Robertson,  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
Miss  Douglas-Hamilton,  Miss  Harmer,  Miss 
Whitworth,  Miss  Scudder,  Miss  Rea,  Mrs. 
Mead,  Mrs.  Teverson,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  and 
Mrs.  Barnes. 

Work  of  the  Blind.— Mrs.  Ashcroft. 

Flowers.— Mrs.  Gregory,  Miss  Mead,  and 
Miss  Harbott. 

Refreshments Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Stim- 

son  and  Miss  Snelgrove. 

Millinery  Competition. — Miss  C.  Walsham. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  was  ihe 
presence  of  blind  workers  engaged  at  various 
kinds  of  work.  There  were  basket  makers, 
mat  makers,  brush  makers  and  chair  caneis, 
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NEW  HAMBURGH. 
Friday    evening  a  musical  and    ii 
entertainment  was  given  in  the    Presbyterian 
church  by  Prof.  B.  Lewis    McKeen,  organist, 
pianist  and  vocalist,  assisted  by    Mrs.    Mabel 
McKeen,    The   professor  has  been  blind  si 
infancy,  and  is  a   graduate   of    the    Instil 
for«the  Blind    at    Batavia.  N.  V.     The    enter- 
tainment  was  ot  a    first  class    order    and    was 
largely  attenJed.  A  silver  collection  was  taken 
up    and    a    good  sum    was    rea': 
evening    was    All    Hallow 
played  their  usual  pranks.  nsie, 

Iioh  been  the  c-i:es;  of  Mi's.  G.  I 
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DUNDEE  EYE  INSTITUTION. 

CRAM  AND  SCHOLARS' 
VISION. 

rpffT-  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
Dundee  Eye  Institution  was  held  m  the  Town 
Hall  yesterday-Mr  Thomas  Murdoch,  "\  ice- 
iLident,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  repo  t 
Xoh  has  already  been  published,  was  submit- 
ted, and  thereafter  Dr  MI'Gillivray  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  progress  the  Iu«u*»  had  mad, 
and  the  work  it  had  **>?$*£  Q^p Lj£ 

£?  S^at^esft^k^S11^ 
thought  that  they  had  now  reached  the  high 
water  mark  in  the  number  of  cases— viz.,  some 
Sng  Sfe  3500  to  TOO  new  cases  per .annum 
During  the  ten  years  80,752  °T+WnXtfon 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Institution, 
tos  which  spoke  eloquently  in  commending 
it  to  the  citizens. 

CASING-  TOR  TOTOG  ETES. 
Albout  one-third  of  the     cases    were  those     of 
School   children.       When   they   considered   that 
a  great  number  of  these  children  «£«« d  f°£ 
contagious  eve  diseases    and    ulceration  ot   the 
co?£!  which*  were  likely  to  lead  to  permanen 
defects  of  vision,  they  could  appreciate  the  s  g 
nificance  of  this  enormous  proportion,     i^  un- 
portance,  not  only  to  the  patients  themselves, 
buTto  the    community,     of    curing  contagious 
ophthalmic  diseases  could  not  be  over  estimated 
He  proceeded  to   remark   that   a   considerable 
number  of  the  cases  of  children  were  the  result 
of  ocular  strain  which  was  year  after  year  becom- 
ing more  marked  under  their  cram  educational 
svstem         In     many    towns    the  treatment  of 
gffimio    affections    in     children     attending 
public  schools  devolved  on  the  ratepayers    but 
in  Dundee  such  work  was  undertaken  gratuit- 
ously by  the  Eye  Institution,  and  that  notwith- 
standing their  inadequate     accommodation  ana 
slender  financial  resources.       It  was  impossible 
for  the  Institution  to  dissociate  itself  from  tne 
Royal  Infirmary.       They  were  now  m  the  for- 
tunate position  of  having  in  the  Infirmary  beds 
sufficient  in  number    to    meet  all  demands— so 
far  as  they  could  see— that  might  be  made  upon 
them  for  many  years  to  come,  and  likewise  ol 
wards   which   would    compare   favourably   witn 
any  he  had  seen  in    this  country.        The  new 
ophthalmic  operating  theatre  was  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  he  wished  publicly 
to  thank  Sir  William     and     Lady  Ogilvy  Ual- 
gleish   for   their   handsome    gifts.     Dundee    was  ^ 
now  able  for  the  first  time  to  cope  with   any 
form  of  eye  disease  that  might  present  itself, 
and  their  patients  no  longer  required  to  have  re- 
course to  the  eye  clinics  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh as  formerly.     In  the  prompt  treatment  of 
accidents  the  Institution  was  an  enormous  boon 
to  the  working  classes,  and  concerning  the  ad- 
justment of   spectacles  they   gave  to  the  poor 
the   same   benefits   as   the  rich    could   enjoy    in 
private  consulting  rooms.     In  this  connection  he 
1  remarked  that  the  old  prejudice  against  employ- 
ing servants  because  they  required  to  wear  glasses 
was  fast  dying  out.     (Applause.)       Touching  on 

THE  DECSEASE  OF  BLINDNESS 

due  to  the  greater  care  and  prompter  treatment 
dow  exercised     he  quoted  a  statement  by   Mr 
Oolin    Macdonald,    superintendent    of    the    In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  to  the  effect  that  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  was  afforded  in  the  circum- 
stance that  fewer  pupils  were  now  attending  the 
blind  school  than  for  many  years  past,  and  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  industrial  depart 
ment  were  chiefly  from  amongst  the  aged,  whose 
blindness  was  due  to  natural  causes.       But  for 
the  work  of  the  Eye  Institution,  Mr  Macdonald 
added,    blindness  would  be  more    prevalent  in 
Dundee,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  sister  institu- 
tion at' Magdalen  Green   would   be   greatly _  in- 
creased.      Dr   M'Gillivray  continued  that   their 
most  valuable  asset  was  the   cumulative   effect 
of  the  educative   influence  the  Institution   had 
made  and  was  making  in  Dundee.     They  tried 
to  preach  the  gospel  that  prevention  was  better 
than  cure.     In  this  connection  he  spoke  of  the 
assistance     which     school     teachers      and     mill 
managers  could  and  did  afford  the  Institution. 
Their  premises  in  Nethergate  were  unsuitable. 
They   required  to  be  increased   to   three  times 
the  present  size  before  they  could  satisfactorily 
undertako  all  the  work  that  fell  to  their  hands, 
and   in   this  and   other    directions  he   made  an 
appeal  for  the  sympathy  and  practical  support 
of  the  community.     (Applause.)  ......  .J. 


■  Mr  Charles  BarrieVTn  movingThe  'adoption  Ml 
the  report,   said  that  it  was  one  that  ought  to 
appeal    to    their    sympathies    and   f»*fr£™ 
During  the  year  they  had  had  nearly -3600  cases 
under  treatment  in  the  institution.    That  spoke 
volumes  for  itself.     There  was  no  more  pathetic 
sight  than  to  meet  a  blind  person.     It  would  be, 
a  shame  if  an  old  institution  like  that  was  al  , 
lowed  to  go  down  for  want  of  funds.     Mr  Barr  e 
fc7t  sure  that  the.  appeal  of  Dr  M'Gdh^aywouM 
not  be  in  vain,  and  he  hoped  the  debit  balance, 
would  soon  be  wiped  off.  „„~,Pited 

Mr  T.  M.  Davidson  seconded,  and  suggested 
that  children   in  well-to-do  homes  should   help 

thOnPthreemoCtionro?-Mr  Oharlej  Kerr,  seconded 
by  Mr  W   S.   Melville,  the  office-bearers  weie 

TeMlf)TedF  White  LL.D.,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  hanks  to  the  surgeons  Dr  M'Gillivray  and 
^rDuncan^mphasisId  the  fact  that  the  inetitt, 
tion  because  of  the  great  _  work  it  _  was  doing 
should  bulk  more  largely  in  the  minds  of  the 
charitable  public  of  Dundee.     (Applause.) 


Date 


NEGLECT    OP    THE    EYES 

Every  observant  person  has  recognized 
the  recent  striking  increase  In  the  number 
of  people  wearing  glasses,  and  while  this 
■  fact  can  be  considered  a  sign  of  our  ad- 
vancing civilization,  the  question  may  be 
asked,  what  will  it  lead  to  and  is  it  a  neces- 
sity? The  answer  must  be  that  while  our 
environment,  our  professions  and  trades 
compel  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
upon  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  complex 
organs  of  our  system,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  function  of  the  eyes 
in  their  highest  possible  state,  that  con- 
certed action  be  taken  to  that  end.  Neglect 
of  the  eyes  and  injudicious  use  of  glasses 
are  great  contributing  factors  in  the  general 
deterioration  that  is  taking  place  in  these 
organs. 

Every  oculist  has  seen  case  after  case  of 
these  various  conditions  promptly  relieved 
by  the  correction  of  the  ocular  defect.  He 
has  seen  cases  where  the  child  pronounced 
by  the  parents  and  teachers  dull  and  back- 
ward becomes  the  brightest  in  his  class  after 
wearing  glasses  that  give  him  normal  vision 
■without  the  effort  that  has  caused  a  condi- 
tion of  brain  fag.  He  has  seen  many  a 
nervous,  weakened,  ill-nourished  child  be- 
come as  robust  and,  healthy  as  his  play- 
..  mates  after  the  removal  of  some  eye-strain. 

The  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  perhaps  the 
most  delicate  system  of  our  entire  body. 
For  the  perfect  performance  of  its  function 
every  part,Anust  work  in  perfect  harmony. 
To  secure  this  harmony  both  the  refraction 
and  the  muscular  balance  of  the  eyes  must 
be  perfect.  It  is  a-  fact  that  an  absolutely 
emmetropic,  or  normal,  eye  is  but  rarely 
found.  [A.  33.  Norton,  in  the  November  At- 
lantic. 

THE  COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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The  Slate  For  the  Blind  Used. 


"Of  course,  after  I  had  written  down 
the  problems  some  one  had"  to  tran- 
scribe them  in  ordinary  writing.  My 
brother  Addison  wrote  the  first  book 
for  me,  my  wife  has  just  finished  this 
task  with  the  second.  When  the  proof,s_ 
of  my  first  book  came  to  me,  Addison 
read  them  to  me  and  made  the  correc- 
tions that  I  ordered.  Only  a  half  dozen 
mistakes  have  been  found  in  the  book 
in  all  these  years,  and  these  are  mis- 
spelled words. 

"In  addition  to  my  memory  I  have 
had  recourse  to  the  slate  for  the  blind. 

"This  slate  is  a  square  board  cut  up 
Into  little  sunken  squares  and  into 
which  a.re  placed  type-like  affairs  that 
represent  certain  figures.  For  instance, 
the.  numerals  are  made  almost  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  letters  T  and  V.  In 
its  proper  position,  T  represents  the 
numeral  one.  Turned  on  its  side  and 
with  the  cross  line  to  the  left  it  is  two. 
With  the  cross  line  down  it  Is  three, 
and  with  the  cross  line  to  the  right  it  Is 
four.  V  in  its  natural  position  is  five: 
with  the  opening  to  the  left  it  Is  six; 
with  the  opening  to  the  right,  eight.    L, 


represents^  nine,  and  the  blank  type 
naught.  There  also  are  characters  for 
staple  algebra,  but  none  higher.  There- 
fore, I  have  had  to  develop  a  system  of 
my  own,  using  the  regular  and t£ 
types  employed  by  the  blind,  for  I  couW 
get  no.one  to  cast  me  the  various  queer 
characters  that  I  needed.  This  =ystem 
Is  often  complex,  owing  to  the  f!^ 
that   I    have    had      to    employ   a,       the 

geyomaetrvChtrrCterS   k"°™   *   £•«£ 
geometry, .  trigonometry    and    calculus 

which    last    branch    includes    Greek    al 

phabetical    characters.      Here    again    in 

for   IT1*  "ir^  P'ayS   a   lar«    Part 
foi    It    would    never    do    to    forget    the 

^r&ZFZS,1^  *'"»  the  ordt! 
hav^  pufThern?    ""    "***    t0    whi<*    I 
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No  Lights  Necessary  at  Wooden 
Wedding  of  Bakers,  Where 
Ail  Guests  Were  Sightless. 


Sounds  of  music  and  laughter  coming 
from  a  dark  apartment  at  No.  61i 
Ninth  avenue  aroused  the  curiosity  of 
persons  in  that  neighborhood.  It  was, 
the  celebration  of  the  wooden  wedf-.!S 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  U aner,  a  o  u.d 
couple,  and  all  the  sues..,  were  blind. 

The  members  of  the  strange,  company 
did  not  seem  disturbed  by  their  affliction 
and  the  evening  was  made  lively  With 
songs  and  other  amusements.  Gifts  in 
profusion  were  brought  by  the  guests, 
who  were  summoned  by  invitations 
.printed  in  raised  letters.  Household 
utensils  of  almost  every  kind,  were 
brought  and  Mrs.  Saker  was  delighted, 
for  although  totally  blind  sne  keeps 
house  without  assistance.  . 

The  Blind  uQartet.  consisting  o£  Mr. 
Baker.  John  Callahan  WiffiaBi  Mc- 
Keever  and  Lawrence  Kelly,  ana  tne 
Bie  Three  Trio,  composed  of  Carr,  oai- 
ley  and  Coyne,  furnished  the  music. 
Guests  from  asylums  for  the  blind  were 
many,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  are  often 
call=fl  upon  to  entertain  the  inmates  of 
these  institutions  and  have  made  many, 
friends  among  them-  . 

Air  and  Mrs.  Baker  met  at  an  insti- 
tuion  for  the  blind,  where  both  were 
'  studying-  She  was  then  Miss  May  Ram- 
sey She  lost  her  sight  when  ten  years 
old  while  her  husband  became  blind 
when  two  years  old.  Mr.  Baker  is  forty 
years  old,. several  years  .the  senior  0t  his 
wife. 


Date.. 


—Persons  desiring  to  aid  in  the 
ational  Benefit  for  the  self-support  of 
i.e  adult  blind  are  requested  to  send 
l'c'u",  in  whatever  form,  to  Miss  S.  E. 
ogswell,  Massachusetts  representative 
f  the  American  association  for  the 
ducation  and  employment  of  the  blind, 
3  Catharine  St.,  care  of  Miss  C.  C. 
ngram,  Springfield,  Mass.  Miss  Cogs- 
veil  will  call  if  so  desired. 


ITH  EYES  OF  PITY. 
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The    Boston'  school    pnpil.    even    If  lie   does  wear  coc-'les     nun   csrjmed 


New  York's 
Conditions  in 


Emphasized  by  Good 
Schools. 


New  York,  Oct.  29.— Dr.  Ernest  Lederle, 
president  of  the  health  department,  has 
called  a  meeting  of  house  physicians  in  all 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  eradication  of  trachoma,  a 
contagious  disease  of  the  eye,  commonly 
known  as  "granulated  eyelids.*' 

Dr.  Jjederle  states  that  18  p.e.  of 
the  school  children  in  all  the  bor- 
oughs liave  trnenoma,  and  that  10 
p.e.  should  foe  immediately  operated 
upon  to  sjive  their  sight. 


NO    CASES   IN   BOSTON. 

Dr.  Brough  of  the  bd.  of  health  says 
there  were  practically  no  cases  of  tracho- 
ma among"  Boston  school  children.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  recent  records,  Dr. 
Brough  could  find  not  a  single  case  re- 
ported. And  the  children  .  are  frequently 
looked  at  by  the  city's  physicians. 

At  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  very,  very 
few  cases  have  been  observed,  of  late. 

Ill  the  Oct.  2  issue  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  Dr.  Mylcs  Standish 
discusses  trachoma  at  considerable  length, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  existence  in 
Bcston. 

"Th\  records  of  the  infirmary  give  quite 
an  accurate  estimate,"  he  states,  "of  the 
amount  ot^trachoma  in  the  community,  as 


it   is   the   only   large   ophthalmic,    hospital 
in    Boston,    a   city   practically   1,000,000    in-  [ 
habitants,   where   trachoma  was   formerly 
very  prevalent.  j 

"In  the  last  five  years  the  percentage  of 
cases  is  1.2  p.c. 

"The  cases  of  trachoma  coming  to  the 
out-patient  dept.: —  ! 

"1SS1— Trachoma  268,  out  of  a  total  of  7317 
cases,  or  3.G  p.c. 

'•1897— Trachoma  208,  out  of  16.217  pa- 
tients, or  1.3  p.c. 

"1301— Trachoma  215,  out  of  21,180  cases, 
or  1   p.c." 

The  total  trachoma  cases  in  10  years.  ISs'O 
to  1!>S4,  inclusive,  and  1S97  to  1901,  inclusive, 
are  2345,  out  of  a  total  of  145,918  eve  cases 
treated  at  the  hospital,  or  1  3-5  p.c. 

"The  remarkable  diminution."  says  Dr. 
Standish.  "is  not  entirely  due  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  trachomatous  immigrants,  but 
probably  to  imprevement  in  treatment;  20 
years  ago  it  was  rare  indeed  for  a  tracho- 
matous case  to  leave  the  hospital  with  a 
perfect  cornea.  He  now  leaves  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

"The  curing  of  trachoma  in  the  individ- 
ual case,"  concludes  Dr.  Standish,  "Is  the 
most  efficient  moans  of  preventing  its 
spread  throughout  the  community." 


/»•-&■.¥ 4  **tfy*s... 

Date  

BL1\J>,     HIT     MERRY. 

Hosts,  CSnests  and  Entertainers  at  a  Wooden 
Wedding,    Sightless. 

Blind  :  l  and  blind  women  from  all 
parts  of  New  York  gathered  last  night  at 
Bll  Ninth  avenue,  to  celebrate  the  wooden 
wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baker,  a 
blind  couple.  The  invitations  were  printed 
in  raised  letters  and  many  of  them  found 
their  way  to  the  blind  asylums,  for  Mr. 
(Baker  and  his  wife  ,  who  are  musicians,  are 
popular  entertainers  in  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Baker  is  about  40  years  old.  His 
wife  is  much  younger.  The  couple  be- 
came acquainted  several  years  ago  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  where  both  were 
students.  She  was  then  Miss  May  Ramsey. 
He  was  a  piano  player  working  in  the 
resort  known  as  The  Idle  Hour,  conducted 
by  Kerrigan  the  Piper,  a  well-known  New 
York  character.  He  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  two  years  old,  while  she  lost  her 
sight  at  the  age  of  10. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  cele- 
bration last  night  were  several  other  blind 
couples,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bailey  of  Brooklyn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Johnson  of  this  city.  The  Blind  Quartette 
Glee  Club,  consisting  of  John  Baker,  John 
Callahan.William  McKeever  and  Lawrence 
Kelly,  and  the  trio  known  as  the  Big  Three, 
Coyne,  Carr  and  Carley,  helped  to  entertain 
the  guests. 

In  addition  to  the  blind  folks  delegations 

from  the  Holy  Cross  Lyceum,  the  Xavier 

Lyceum,   and    many   social    organizations 

I  were  there  while  the  politicians-  were  rep- 

i  resented   by  The   McManus   and    Senator 

Plunkitt. 

Every  guest  brought  a  wooden  utenFil 
for  household  use.  There  were  tea  boxes, 
coffee  boxes,  sugar  boxes,  rolling  pins, 
and  even  ironing  boards.  Mrs.  Baker  de- 
clared that  she  would  make  good  use  of  all 
of  the  gifts,  for  despite  her  blindness  she 
keeps  house  for  herself  and  her  husband 
without,  any  outside  help. 

None  of  the  guests  seemed  bothered  by 
the  lack  of  eyesight  and  they  even  joked 
about  it. 

"I've  a  notion  to  get  angry  with  you. 
for  you  passed  me  bv  without  saying  good 
evening  to  me  when  I  came  in,"  said  one. 

"Yes,"  adt'ed  another,  "it's  a  wonder 
you  wouldn't  speak  to  a  fellow_when  you 
see  him." 
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Date 


KISS 
MAY  COST  WIFE 
HERSIGHT. 

Harding,  Who  Dashed  Acid 
in  His  Wife's  Fape,  Has 
No  Regret  fdj.  HTTDeed,  But 

for  His  Failure  to  Hurt  More 


COLUMBUS,  O. 
It      UN* 


BLIND  CHILDREN 
t    BACK  AT  SCHOOL 


State  Institution  Opens 
Its  Doors  for  Winter 
Term — Little  Unfor- 
tunates With  Sunny 
Dispositions. 


"Kiss  me  good-by,  then,"  said  blind  Rich-i 
ard  Harding  to  his  wife,  when  she  refused 

to  return  to  his  home.    The  woman  did  not  With     beaming     faces    and   a   happy 

refuse,    but   as   she   drew   near   to    him  he  _ord  ^   &n   lg„   bUnd   boyg   and    girls 

dashed   the  contents  of   a   bottle   of  vitriol  appeaTed   at   the   State    School    for   the 

in  her  face 

,,„       ,„".   ,  .  „       ...   ,   ,  Blind   yesterday.     It  was   the   opening 

•You  blinded   me,    and   now  I  ve  blinded  fll"lu   »»"»"»*■ 

you!"   he  cried,  as  he  stood  waiting  for  a-  day  of  tne  fal1  term- 

policeman   to    take    Mm    away,    while    the  There  was  not  a  happier  lot  of  chil- 

woman's    screams    of    pain    diew    a    small  dren  in  the  city  than  they. 

crowd  of  belated  Broadway  loitereis  to  the  "With   their   arms   clasped    about    one 

corner    of    Twelfth    street    and    Broadway  another's  waists  the  girls  promenaded 

"l!?  ^^vlncei^r'^spital,     where    *e  Z?™1^?^   ^   W"h   &  ^^ 

injured     woman    was    taken,     it    was    slid  B  ?,^Z ,      ieIace-  (.,-„,-  +>,,•  =  c„m 

yesterday  t!hat  she  was  very  -bally  "Did  you  have  a  good  time  this  sum- 
burned  by  '6he  acid  and  prol>ably  wofild  Bier?"  said  a  tall  girl  in  a  blue  dress, 
lose  the  sight  of  one  eye.  "Well,  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  the 
Harding,  the  police  say,  Is  a  forMer  one  addressed,  as  she  greeted  affection- 
gambler,  ately  the  friend   she    had  never  seen. 

Raiding   was   mucin  depressed    when   ifce  gn     was  totally  blind. 

police   informed  him   that   hip    wife    woild  „j       uld   hardly    wait   to   get   back," 

retain   the  sight  of  one  eye.    He  expresftd  „>,i™erl  irT  another 

I  he  fear  that  he  might  never  get  a  ehaife  ohA  p      <^L                 ,™-i=  ;=  n  little  rol- 

to    make   her   totally    blind.  One  of  the  new  pupils  is  a  little  col 

^         — »  ored  girl,  6  years  of  age.     She  had   not 

.              ^/  •  been  in  the  institution  long  before  she 

,___                                                 USl/^r^CsO  had  made  a  fast  friend  of     a  flaxen- 

rrem J...V. ^Ml.„m  haired  child.                                 .  ^    .. 

A  quartet  of  maids  had  hied  them- 

Btrie 

inUM     KJinOA  iiiVo'°"r>V"i\7n>i^»^      -"attention  to  the  disturbance, -as  he  imagined 

=       JOHN     MORAN'S    BLINDNESS.        it  had  been  caused  by  a  cold  in  the  head. 

_____      Tne  Physician  at  once  advised  that  the  eye 

Well-known  East   II      i  JWIrf   ""      1 1         be  °Perated  uP°n  and  Mr-  Moran  was  hur- 

™ ^  "*  ■D-U6>"   ried  to  the  hospital. 

pital  Awaiting  Result  of  Trestt-  The  news  of  the  manufacturer's  blindness 

ment  of  an  Eye.  ■  sot  out  election  day  when  Magistrate  Fur- 

~.  •       '    .  .  ..      '  '  l°ng    and    other    prominent    Democrats    of 

rW    ,  wrSv.<  ^ospec/lfc^te  Hos-  East  New  York  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital 

p  tal  at  Washington  avenue  f^nd  St)  John's,  after  learning  of  it  through  the  fact  that  he: 

Place,  are  deeply  interested  mWoutcome  haa  not  voted. 

of  the  treatment  which  it  is  hoped  will  re- 
sult in  the  restoration  of  the  sight  of  John 

Moran,   a   wealthy   resident   of '  the   Cypress 

Hills  section  of  East  New  York,  and  well-; 

known    in    downtown    Manhattan    business! 

circles   as   a   manufacturer   of   burlaps   and 

bags  at  445  Greenwich  street.    There  is  said 

to  be  only  one  chance  out  of  many  that  the 

treatment    will    prevent    the    manufacturer1 

from  being  totally  blind.  A  slight  improve- 
ment   has    been    noted,    but    a   prospect    of 

total   blindness   is   one   more   probable   than 

recovery.    About  five  years  ago,  Mr,  Moran 

who   lives  at  411  Ridgewood  avenue,  in  cne 

of   several   houses   which   he   erected,   about 

that  time  suddenly  became  blind  in  one  eye 

and   despite  all   surgical   endeavors   to   save 

the   sight   the   eye  became   useless.     Friday 

last    while    the    manufacturer   was    busy   in 

his  office  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  com- 
plete darkness,  the  other  eye  having  suc- 
cumbed  to   a   disease  of  the  nerves   of  the 

retina.     Mr.    Moran's   sister,    who   happened 

to  be  at  his  place  of  business,  called  a  cab 

and  had  him   conveyed  to  his  home,   where 

Dr.   John   L.    Moffatt,    of   Dean   street,   was 

called  in  to  make  an  examination.     He  told 

the  doctor  that  for  a  week  prior  to  losing  the 

sight   of   the   eye   he   had   felt   queerly   and 

could   see   only  confusedly,    but  he   paid   no 


REV.   G.    S.    SMEAD. 


selves  to  their  room  and  were  en- 
joying a  "spread"  of  apples  and  cakes 
With  all  the  delight  of  a  crowd  of  board- 
ing school  girls  on  a   lark. 

In  the  boys'  side  of  the  building  sim- 
ilar scenes  of  merrymaking  were,  in 
progress. 

A  new.  heating  plant  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  building  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  painting  and 
decorating  have  been  made.  The  en- 
rollment last  year  reached  339,  but  Rev. 
G.  L.  Smead,  the  superintendent,  does 
not  look  for  any  increase,  if  the  figure 
goes  that  high. 
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Dale  wovemuci     i»«* 

BUND  MflNlEGlES  a  famqusIIthematician 

~~ ~ iTTXn   us  branch,-*  as  earned. 


(Copyright.  W03.  by  Henry  Allston. 

STONB  blind  from  his  Wrth,  but  «rtr 
Standing   this    great    handicap, 
a  world  recognized  authority  on  the 
so-called    higher    mathematics.    Lewis    R 

"?&    wiU   be   Mr    Carirs    second   book. 
His  first  was  issued  m  1881,  afttrlO  y^ 

before    which    tneaveras^  be 

Tbe  demand   for  the  sccoim   «  h   t 

'Sow,'    he   said   the   °,iieiv>  ,.now 

in  the  Hhrary  of  Ws  Brooklyn        ual  ^^ 
after  20  years  of  hard  anao         problems. 

on   these   most   d    *^u^t  °^as t.    Ind    just 
I    have    solved    them    awast.  these 

think,  P^^^1  tad    delicate    research 
years    oi    patient    anu  book 

I  shall  not  receive^  cent^  My  B£ty 
netted  me  *250.      iwo   nu  £or 

&flJAinr|iHlaBuVthe°fame_ah,. 
Mathematics  Forced  on  Him. 
*   was    Ws^fe    for     a     reputation. 
Sg$f  Z°tUfed  'Mr^larn  to  take  up  a 


llne   of   wor^^u^^nent 

bs-hm  »Se  W 

Seapair  as  ^l«SdSS  from  Colum- 
When  Mr.  Carll  grauu        .        Seth  low, 
bia  university    ^70    Pressng_ fl   for   first 
now   mayor  of   New    * °r*~  a   teacher 

honors,    he    wanted   to    ^eom  he    had 

of  lh"  ''la,f  ^'finite  patience  in  an  in- 
worked  with  wtlnite  pat  through  his 
Btltution  «or  the  blind  ana  »  tQ    h 

college     course       He    lire  n   t0   him. 

some   one  rea  d Gieek  ana  passagee 

,h,  B    he    had    to    transciio  writing 

^eans  of   the  point e  system  ^  ^ 

K^  ,Knfo?hf  ^udent  Wm 

college    M'    Mr.    CarU*.     ! »    f  J     Moft 
he  wis"  he  eyes  tOehon  t 

of    the    reading    was    u  traveled     he- 

«.  thi  -s&-3%ffisasf« 
Lvgei«\H£rdaoUvs  s; 

Wessons  that  he  had  token  ^^,3 
point    system   of    writing.     ^   mm  fQ       , 

^^^SMSST  amount  of  outside 
"J*,  ne  had  do-all  this  -^thor- 
oughly   equipped    himself   as  b    w 

rUn«  Jort  »  arne*  »   g 
-^^.^w^ted   instructs   in 

-ErSEi »« -  M«t*e»»«c*«». 

Cu-rallV.-sald    Mr-     C gT*.    other 
}Zl  more °S*K2t5»  in  mathematics;   I 


.WW...        ,  h       as  garnesii 

'" ,    wi    my    Latin 

thusla  .  '„:.,„ 

soon,     I    had    mast 
integral    calo  ulus  Calculus  of  v 

knew  very  much  aitiuiit  was    such    a 

tions,    except     that     tner  §r^ 

S5T  SNowntSi  ^SKik;w.V    to 
Sa^'AemaUclans    by    my    works 

general   public  Basn  i  would.     Still. 

™e'  ^UtT^ve  'done  what   I  «t 
W  anf  /am  satisfied,"  ■  , 

ru?  .f  yC  rvfissr-^  ?r«s 

0^^fWc:a^ufTvarhationSIl1| 

to    my    amazement,    that    on  y         b,lshe^ 

^51H.^lleTao\?^veJnyaofnDuh- 

a  copy   of  it.     a1^ 

disappeared.           ^j,-  left  for  me   to   do 

.-There  was  nothing  ary    work- 
except    to    gather^  my    BQrta    q{    ,     rces 

ing    material    from    »  t      work    in 

bere    and    atoroad,    so    I ^  rleg     pos 

earnest.       ^T    J°« »  any    of   the 

sessed   at   that   time"  reseav 

*&  M^nrothe» !t  S  in  the  affirma- 
nals.  When  they ■  ™l  the  i,oan  of  the 
tlve   I  then     askect     i  £ficiais    of    the 

ibJoks  and  P^^ftV  guaranteeing  the  H- 
Columbia  university   S  gooA   care   of 

^arSSfcS^S.    about    three  ^ 
y^r9    ,  ,    m«  Solved  "in  the  He.a." 

everv    two   or   tnrcXi,V,,it    five   minutes  to 


course,  after  I  had  written  towntl" 
transcribe  them 

Ueae   years,    and   these   are 
;  memory ^1 


^If  the  oook  werem  ^J-'-^ 

.  £  fhen  rdWtS  himdfl  stop,  after  which 

I  rd   lock   myself    In    my    r. o om     aml^  while 

pacing  up  and  town  to eWo^  , 

arrange  and  rearranoc  fl  m  mJn,i 

l^-i^^nd^n^g^toejew^i- 


"to      After   I    had 
i  that     I     had     listened     to.  n  ,,eacl 

1  gasped  !t  an  I  would  tav'A       more  ra 
llorter^ort  passage   ^d 

,  lock  myself  UP  and  boolc    and    rny 

|  Unr-eoPt   ft.  vn   the   case^f  g> 
;■  I0/f bafall^hat  1  needed  in  m> 
'■  S&bC*»    Paujj-    andrP0'n ted^to^ 
fc^  ^Se^'^oaSy 

S^^n^t  S-«f  m^rS  <T 
Sem^fuf^o£^ffn^ 
?b?ee  years  b^oV  *r  °pages  upon 

S^y-BSr*^?  ^orea°HC- 
•   step,   my  mem°ry  ^Jeteness  when 

MNf^^pS¥b&Th| 

^"the1  sr^tot  ^ 

■'■  Vfcou'fd^d^e^e3  book  again 

^^««in^°my^ead  'tg 

these    PMW^,  all.their  minute  de- 

sum  to  stay   ".» 


proper  position    Tr,  -Jl^he 

one.    Turned    on    its    siae  h  tV„. 

cross  .^  \St    i«    four.    V    m 

•    i,m     is     five:     with     the 
Its    natui 

nine, 
lng  to  the  right,  eight    )  w  are 

a°fa  a  hlank .type |  naught  ^  wt    ; 

it   have  had  to  develop 
higher.  Therefore    I  ha  ^"     the  r, 

a  system   of   my   r^n;lov,,d   by   the  b.md, 

a    few   types   eml  ,,;,.., ^r  me  the  %ar- 

for  I  eould  get  no  one    J^'^,,,  Th,s 

„,,,  nueer  characters  tnai  i  the 

^meirf^i^e/Sreef 

which   last  b»f^   ld^ln 

betical  characters.  Here    =      foj.  l(.  w;>UKj 
■  memory  tJWS^aJaW  ^        o£  names  I 

never  dp  to  lorget  the  -co  and    the 

have    given    the    oraitiij  _ 

1      uses  to  which  1  na\e  pu«.  j      se   roy 

US"|his   is   an   example  of   ho«  fhar- 

slate    I  take  a  common     ais  v  are 

ac\er,  and  by  tm-nmg  ^-^  j  obtain 
turned    to   sectue    ine _  nu    f        tlons,   B 
Se   eight  trl^'-^'^e^ed   sine    tan- 
cosine,    versed    sine    ^o  a  co-secant, 
cent    co-tangent,  secant  «■  however, 
S^t  is  only  on  ra^-e  "ccaslons.  pre£       to 

slate."  i_ii-, 

Can't    Add   Mentally. 

Here  Mr.   CarU .raised  a  ^rnlng^han^ 

-But   don't    envy    me   m y 

said,   laughingly     J  .^^gooi.  Why. 
ordinary   uses,   it  isnt  ^^  x 

do  you  know  that    t^  addition.   sub- 

not  do  simple  problems  in        di^sion    m 

pe?S    to'l^a^'ormrslate.    Strange, 

isn't  it?  T   .    u^btnins   calculator. 

■■Neither   am   I   a  -i  °to   think   from   my 

as   you   might   be    'fta„t!on       I    work    with 

mathematical     reputauom     i        lnability 

painstaking  ,sl0.rnmathematicaJiy    quickly, 
fo   grasp,  things   mathe my      ^hen 

x  ao   believe  that   mj    Dmoves   as   slowly 
wrestling  with  figures,  m  to  le     n 

as  that  of.  a   boy    3u»t   oegi         ftipilcaUon 
the    significance      of      tne 

tables."  .„.  to  call  his  new  book 

Mr.  Carll  is  going  TO  o»'|  f      v 

.•ifterthoughts  wi,b 

tions."    These    .^1,    i   r,vo£'ems  knov 
the   most   formidable    ,  10b ^m     « 
mathematics,  which  als^na^e 

able        sounding        "^"^f^   lan.g 

S5^^S£&,&£tav.  to  ao  with 

■*  .     .    _>._*     tt,ev     hav 


tails. 


rn  lo  aiu.j   — 

•■'to  «*  ^oX1 35?W»S£ c^ 

I  ^^'w^g0  if  based ;  o^urt-rej^ 
I  p^per   mad,   by    a    s  >  lw  «  in    paper 

to  holes  made  bl  a  PJ n.  »  x  Was  about 
I  vou  can  readily  see  nc,^,'°"gyou    bear    in 

the    task,    espeoril  y ^    v,l un    .  o        ^^^ 

mind  that  I  J^g^S* Characters  used 
,11    the    many    ainereut 

In  the  Variations. 


equal   perimeters    but   ^^ters    deponent 
to    do    with    eaual    per      [lstened   at 

^r'to  rVtaile^and     simpUfied     e, 

fame   after   his   first  WOK  w         Qf 
is   known   personalis,  to  ^erj  of    . 

mathematK -.ar.s.        V-tending  the  gather- 
has  kept  him  irom  aaenaiUp  but 
ngs   0r   the    'earned  mer^ « f  in£truct- 

it  has  not  P^Il^s^'by     mail.     .Prof 
lng   eminent     scholai*     ^  scientist 

Simon    Newcomb.    the     la      tedre  h6 

n^who0l^^a5ir.   Carll'sfeet. 
A  l.ectnre  to  Columbia  Professors. 

Mr.   Carll  is  .   fellow  at  Columb,*  unl; 
venrtty.       His    friend.    Major ^  l 
whom,  during  ^^/^^one-tlme    tarn- 
t0    sojourn   at 

cured  Mr.   L-aru   ^ii^  h 

1  nit.on  of  his  work    E   f. 
t0  the  mathematicaJ 


whom  are  such  leaders  in  the  eaujcatioip 
al  world  as  Dr.  Thomas  Fisk  and  Prof. , 
J  H.  Van  Amringe,  head  of  the  mathe- | 
maltical  department.  The  late  Prof.  Wil- 
liam G  Peck  of  Columbia,  who  made  a 
big  name  In  the  college  world  by  compil-  , 
ih°'  that  stupendous  mathematical  work,  , 
•'Davies'    Legendre,"    often   consulted  Mr. , 

Mr  Carli  is  slight  in  stature  and  build, 
well  groomed  and  remarkably  free  of  the 
nervousness  usually  exhibited  by  close 
students.  When  he  stated  that  he  was 
In  Ms  sixtieth  year,  he  added,  rather 
pathetically: 

"Looking  back  over  these  years  my 
one  regret  is  not  so'  much  that  I  am 
r  blind  as  that  I've  forgotten  nearly  all  I 
|  ever  knew  of  my  Latin  and  Greek." 
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TEACHING  THE  DEAF-BUND 


HANDICAPPED  BY  THE  LOSS  OF 
HEARING  AND  SIGHT. 


How  Eva  Halliday  is  Being  Educated  in  the 

Wisconsin  School— Her  Teacher,  Miss 

Hypatia  Boyd,  Describes  the 

Method. 


Not  very  long  since  the  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  Wisconsin  came 
across  a  deaf-blind  child,_in  Wausau, 
who  had  lost  both  sight  and  hearing  at 
the  age  of  six  years  from  an  attack  of 
catarrhal  fever.  Her  people  were  poor  ' 
and  the  child  was  kept  at  home  where 
she  helped  her  mother  in  many  little 
household  duties,  becoming  especially 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

It  happened  that  the  inspector  had 
read  in  The  School  Journal  an  account 
of  the  education  of  another  deaf-blind 
child  and  felt  convinced  the  Eva  would 
develop  wonderfully  under  proper  train- 
ing. Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  Supt.  I 
C.  P.  Cary,  at  the  Wisconsin  School  | 
for  the  Deaf  at  Delavan.  A  discussion 
of  the  child  and  the  education  which 
she  is  pursuing  are  described  by  her' 
teacher,  Miss  Hypatia  Boyd. 


When  Eva  Halliday  was"admitted  to 
the  school  in  February  last,  Miss  Boyd 
writes,  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
the  first  deaf-blind  pupil  ever  received 
by  the  institution.  Her  physical  ap- 
pearance was  attractive,  her  eyes  large, 
her  forehead  broad  and  ind:cative  of 
great  mental  activity,  the  expression 
of  her  face  beautiful,  and  especially  so 
when  she  smiled  and  showed  her  dim 
pies. 

The  deaf-blind  girl  was  sitting  with 
a  doll  in  her  lap  when  her  teacher 
formed  her  acquaintance  and  succeed- 
ed in  teaching  her  the  word  "  doll  "  by 
means  of  the  manual  method.  Eva's 
fingers  were  moved  so  as  to  spell  the 
letters  d,  o,  1,  l;then  she  felt  of  the 
doll  as  the  object,  and  at  once  her  face 
lit  up  with  a  wondrous  look  of  intelli- 
gence, and  she  nodded  her  head  to  as- 
sure her  teacher  that  she  understood 
what  "doll,"  as  spelled  by  the  finger 
alphabet,  stood  for.  She  next  spelled 
the  word  independent  of  her  teacher's 
help. 

The  superintendent's  instructions  for 
her  educat.on  we-e  as  follows  : 

The  early  instruction  will  be  of  two 
kinds :  The  first  free,  spontaneous 
natural,  and  without  any  special  re 
ference  to  the  child's  present  state  of 
knowledge.  The  idea  in  his  instruc- 
tion is  to  placo  the  child  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  permit  in  the  same  at- 
mosphere for  learning  that  the  normal 
child  is  in  when  living  with  its  elders 
— parents,  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
relatives  and  friends.  In  carrying  on 
this  part  of  the  work  the  teacher  will 
communicate  with  the  child  in  any 
manner  that  she  discovers  to  be  pos- 
sible and  as  rapidly  as  means  of  com- 
munication permit  she  will  proceed  to 
communicate  about  all  manner  of 
things  in  which  children  are  supposed 
to  be  interested,  without  any  special 
regard  to  what  is  comprehended  fully 
and  what  is  not. 

The  second  phase  of  instruction,  or 
what  some  might  call  the  instruction, 
will  be  first  in  the  direction  of  teach- 
ing the  manual  alphabet  and  the  spell- 
ing out  of  the  names  of  familiar  objects 
and  the  close  association  of  the  name 
and  the  object.  As  soon  as  some 
familiarity  with  the  manual  alphabet 
is  Becured  full  sentences  with  verbs  of 
motion  will  be  taught. 

Further  directions  will  be  given  as 
the  instruction  proceeds.  In  addition 
to  the  langauge  side,  instruction  and 
practice  will  also  be  given  in  sewing 
and  other  manual  work  as  the  child  is 
found  capable  of  doing. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to 
play  and  exercise  daily. 

In  accordance  with  these  directions, 
Eva  was  taught  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet.  The  next  two  words  she 
thus  learned  were  "ball"  and  "candy." 
A  ball  of  yarn  and  any  round  object 
was  a  ball  to  her,  and  a  piece  of  hare- 
hound  candy  enabled  her  to  compre- 
hend the  word  "candy."  Soon  she 
had  acquired  more  than  a  dozen  words. 
One  successful  device  was  as  follows:  A 
box  filled  with  toys  was  placed  near 
her  table;  the  teacher  then  spelled 
into  Eva's  hand  the  names  of  the 
objects  by  means  of  the  manual  alpha- 


bet, and  as  Eva  recognized  the  words 
she  banded  to  her  teacher  the  toys 
asked  for.  When  all  the  toys  had  been 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  Eva  would 
spell  the  words  herself  and  the  teacher 
would  return  the  toys  one  by  one. 

She  knows  over  200  words  including 
many  sentence,  most  of  which  she 
made  up  herself.  As  an  explanation  of 
an  original  sentence,  "Thunder  is 
good,"  she  said  in  her  sign  language 
that  thunder  makes  the  rain  fall  and 
the  rain  makes  the  trees  pretty. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  William 
Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  the  great- 
hearted friend  of  the  deaf-blind,  be- 
came deeply  interested  with  Eva,  with 
the  result  that  before  long  he  present- 
ed her  with  a  braille-wrioer  for  the 
blind.  She  was  eager  and  quick  to 
learn  its  use,  and  after  a  few  moments 
could  spell  the  word  "cat"  on  it.  She 
then  felt  of  the  various  points  which  go 
to  make  up  the  "cat"  in  braille  and 
thus  at  once  comprehended  what  it 
meant  to  "read"  in  braille.  She  was  so 
proud  of  her  abiltiy  to  write  on  the  ma- 
chine and  to  read  that  after  filling  a 
sheet  with  the  word  "cat"  she  took  the 
paper  to  the  girls  in  their  study-room 
and  told  them  all  about  it.  Eva's  eager 
interest  in  her  braille- writer  and  in 
reading  her  braille  books  has  sontinu- 
ed  ever  since. 

Besides  learning  to  use  her  braille- 
writer  and  books,  and  to  spell  in  her 
finger  alphabet,  Eva  has  been  taught 
the  sign  language,  all  this  has  helped 
her  so  much  in  her  progress  that  she 
knows  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
words,  including  many  sentences.  She 
knows  also  several  members  of  faculty 
and  a  number  of  pupils  by  name. 

Thus,  when  she  meets  any  one,  and 
touches  his  or  her  arm,  and  shakes 
hands,  she  quickly  says:  "You  are"  — 
(giving  the  person's  particular  sign- 
name).  Her  accuracy  in  thus  know- 
ing who  is  who  is  a  source  of  much  won- 
der, but  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  her 
keen  sense  of  touch,  her  sense  of  smell, 
her  readiness  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  tread  of  various  footsteps, 
and  her  ability  to  remember  the  forms 
of  different  hands. 

It  is  also  owing  to  her  extreme  acute 
sense  of  touch  or  feeling  that  she  can 
walk  from  room  to  room,  anywhere  in 
the  dormitory,  by  herself,  and  it  is 
rare  indeed  when  she  runs  up  against 
obstacles  in  her  path.  She  knows 
when  her  teacher  or  any  one  is  laugh- 
ing, and  she  finds  it  out  simply  by  plac- 
ing her  index  finger  on  the  cheek  of  her 
companion. 

In  the  same  way,  she  is  very  fond  of 
feeling  the  vibrations  of  music.  One 
of  the  professors  has  a  music  box,  and 
that  one  fact  is  enough  to  make  Eva 
wish  to  call  at  his  homa  as  frequently 
as  possible. 

Eva  is  of  a  very  sociable  nature,  and 
she  thoroly  enjoys  meeting  others  in 
their  homes.  She  also  takes  keen 
pleasure  in  the  daily  walk  to  Delavan 
with  her  teacher,  and  so  sure  is  she  of 
every  step  she  takes  that  should  the 
two  meet  a  professor  on  his  way  to 
town,  Eva,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  sidewalk,  would  quicken  her  pace 
and  walk  by  herself  just  in  front  of  her 
teacher.     She   has   been  seen  to   walk 


jalone  from  the  school-house  *o  the  dor- 
Imitory,  and  this  freedom  on  Eva's  part 
is  but  one  form  of  a  "hide  and  seek" 
game  that  the  deaf-blind  girl  delights 
to  play. 

Aside  from  her  daily  walks,  Miss 
Boyd  gives  Eva  lessons  in  dancing  and 
calisthenics,  and  these  have  done  much 
to  lesson  the  girl's  awkwardness  of  gait, 
carriage,  and  general  appearance. 

This  certainly  is  an  interesting  edu- 
cational experiment  and  its  results  thus 
far  have  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  the 
friends  of  the  child. 

Eva  has  also  been  given  instruction  in 
sewing  and  her  progress  in  needlework 
has  been  rapid.  One  especially  beau- 
tiful piece  of  work  was  a  little  doll  dress 
with  trimmings. 

The  encouraging  hint  that  this  story 
of  Eva  Hallioay  affords  to  the  primary 
teacher  is  that  the  fundamental  laws 
of  teaching  are  univeral.  Equipped 
with  a  love  of  children,  patience,  com- 
mon sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  best 
ways  of  teaching  beginners,  a  teacher 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  conducting 
the  education  of  otherwise  normal  un- 
fortunate children  deprived  of  one  or 
two  senses.  Experience  and  the  scienti- 
fic study  of  physiological  laws  may  be 
desirable,  but  they  are  not  necessary  to 
success.  Attitude,  willingness,  sympa- 
thy, a  desire  to  do  one's  best,  these  are 
the  things  that  assure  success.— Schoof 
Journal. 

FORTNIGHTLY   CLUB 


■  ' 


Listens  to  Address  on  State  Charities 
by    Mrs    Bancroft   of  Concord. 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Fort- 
nightly club  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant 
•md  profitable  meeting  at  Library  hall 
Friday  afternoon. 

The  program  was  in  charge  of  the 
Sociological  committee,  was  devoted 
to  charities  and  consisted  of  songs  by 
Mrs.  Calvert,  reading  by  Mrs.  Roberts, 
a  short  sketch  of  the  Invalids'  Home 
by  Miss  Dinsmoor,  an  account  of  the 
Charitable  i  society  by  Miss  Alice 
Wheeler  and  an  address  on  "  State 
Charities "  by  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Ban- 
croft of  Concord. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  spoke  here  before 
the  ladies  two  years  ago,  on  New 
Hampshire's  greatest  needs,  and  her 
address  of  Friday  was  along  much 
the  same  lines  and  was  listened  to 
with  equal  interest.  She  said  in 
part:  Some  of  the  conditions  to 
which  I  called  your  attention  when 
here  two  years  ago  have  been  met  in 
the  organization  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests,  and  the  provision  made  by 
our  legislature  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  deficient  and  feeble-minded 
children  of  the  state.  The  State 
Beard  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
has  enlarged  its  scope  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  paid  agent,  who  gives  all 
!is  time  to  the  care  of  the  dependent 
hildren  and  to  the  visiting  of  the 
ails  and  county  farms., 


Thare    I:  opportunitj 

the      philanth 
ipirit    iii    the   public    ch 
state.     The    correct  tonal    work    main- 
tained in  Our  State  prison,  count;, 
and    State    Industrial    school    presents 
a.  sociological  problem  to  the  solution 
;i     which    every    loyal    citizen    sh 
jive  his  best  thought.     The  establish- 
ment  of   the    board    of   Charities    and 
Corrections   was   authorized    by    ! 
ative  enactment  in  March,  1895.     The 
statute    under    which    the    board    was 
Instituted   gave   into   its   care   the   de- 
oendent  children  at  the  various  county 
;'arms  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen    years    and    directed    it    to    in- 
spect all  state  and   county  charitable 
or     correctional     institutions,     except 
the  state  prison  and  the  state  hospi- 
tal, and  to  report  bienially,  with  rec- 
ommendations   for    such    changes    in 
existing    laws    as    in    their    judgment 
the  public  good  requires. 

In  1879  a  law  was  passed  appropri- 
ating $10,000  annually  for  the  support, 
n   schools   outside    the    state,    of    the 
indigent,    deaf    and    dumb,    blind    and 
ieeble    minded    children.     Th'ese    chil- 
Iren   are   now   under   the   supervision 
if  Mr.  William  Ahearn,  agent  for  the 
state  beard,  who  visits  them  in  their 
levers?  schools  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  whom  the  children  welcome  with 
great   pleasure.     The   board    exercises 
careful   supervision   over   the   depend- 
ent children  and  makes  provision  for 
them    as    fast    as    the    appropriation 
allows.     At  present  there   are   thirty- 
eiglrt  blind  nral.  deaf  and  dumb  cared 
for  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Maine    instittTtT6TfS,    but    there    is    al- 
ways a  large  waiting  list.     It  is  hoped 
the  coming  legislature  will  make  the 
appropriation    large    enough    to    edu- 
cate   all    of    these    unfortunate    chil- 
dren.    There    are    now    437    children 
cared  for  by  the  state,  but  some  are 
placed    in    private    families.     Here    is 
one  way  open  to  club  women,  to  aid 
charities  of  the  state  by  finding  homes 
for  these  dependent  children. 
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OKLAHOMA'S   BLIND    ORATOR. 


The  drawing  card  of  the  campaign  in  Ok- 
lahoma is  T.  P.  Gore  of  Lawton.  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  Territorial  Senate  in 
the  district  composed  of  Caddo  and  Co- 
manche Counties,  both  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement a  year^). 

Mr.  Gore  is  blind,.-  and  has  been  since  he 
was  eleven  rears  of/ age,  when  he  acciden- 
tallv  with  anWrff  gun,  shot  his  right  eye 
out  at  Jackson,  Miss.  At  that  time  he  was 
a  page  in  the  Senate.  Three  years  before 
a  playmate,  while  in  a  boyish  passion,  had 
blinded  his  left  eye  with  a  stone. 

The  reputation  of  the  blind  orator  has 
become  such  that  he  is  now  travelling  with 
Mr  Cross,  nominee  for  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress over  all  o£  Oklahoma— a  Territory 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Gore 
delivers  two  speeches  a  day,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  work  until  the  election.  Great 
crowds  come  out  to  hear  the  man  who  han- 
dles the  English  language  as  Blind  Tom  did 
the  piano.     In  the  meantime  the  confidence 


of  his  friends  Is  such  that  work  In  his  Sen- 
atorial district  has  been  abandoned. 

This  signless  young  man  won  laurels  in 
politics'  before  the  present  campaign.  A 
page  at  eleven,  nominee  for  the  Legislature 
at  nineteen,  Popullstic  Elector-at-Large  in 
Mississippi  three  years  later,  unanimously 
selected  In  1900  for  Congressional  standard- 
bearer  by  the  same  party  in  Texas,  while 
absent  in  South  Dakota  speaking  for  the 
fusion  ticket — such  is  the  political  history 
of  Thomas  Pryor  Gore.  But  always  he  was 
defeated,  never  haviDg  held  office  since  his 
pageship. 

His  character  Is  best  portrayed  by  three 
instances.  When  told  by  his  father  that  he 
must  prepare  to  attend  a  school  for  the 
blind,  he  replied: 

"I  will  go  to  the  school  here.  A  blind 
school  will  furnish  neither  the  books  nor  the 
opportunity  I  seek." 
And  he  did.  Charles  Pitman  read  his 
|  books  to  him  in  the  normal  school,  and  he 
took  first  honors  in  his  class.  T.  U.  Lamb 
was  his  amanuensis  in  the  lav,'  school,  both 
graduating  at  the  same  time.  All  through 
the  normal  school  and  university,  memory 
was  young  Gore's  reliance. 

That  acute  memory  defeated  Congressman 
Money,  now  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  The  Congressman  was  to  speak 
in  Hohenlinden.  a  small  rural  town.  Mr. 
Gore,  twenty  and  blind,  requested  a  division 
of  time.  Mr.  Money,  who  had  heard  of  him, 
rudely  replied: 

"I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please;  you 
are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same." 

He  harangued  the  voters  for  three  hours, 
never  dreaming  that  young  Gore  would  re- 
ply. But  he  reasoned  without  bis  host. 
The  younger  man  waited  patiently  until  his 
time,  and  then  entertained  the  rural  crowd 
for  four  hours.  He  quoted  the  Congressional 
record,  page  by  page,  of  his  celebrated  an- 
tagonist, ridiculing  him  unmercifully.  At 
the  close  the  thoroughly  enraged  Congress- 
man insultingly  remarked: 

"If  you  were  not  blind,  I  would  debate 
with  you  in  another  way." 
Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  reply: 
"Congressman, blindfoldyourself  and  march 
out.  I  will  defeat  you  in  that  way  the  same 
as  I  have  on  the  rostrum."  But  the  chal- 
lenge went  unheeded. 

His  first  forensic  effort  of  a  legal  nature 
was  the  defence  of  his  boyish  friend  Reu- 
ben Smith,  charged  with  murder.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Gore  was  attending  law  school. 
Hearing  that  his  neighbor  and  friend  was  in 
serious  trouble,  he  wrote: 

"I  trust  I  may  defend  him.  He  is  too 
noble  to  have  murdered  any  one." 

And  stranger  than  fiction  is  the  fact  that  I 
the  same  day  young  Gore  wrote  this  letter, 
the   boy   in   jail   far   away   had   said    to   the 
father  of  that  student: 

"Young  Tom  must  speak  for  me. 
queuce  will  save  me." 
And  it  did. — fKansas  City  Star. 
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WORK  IS  BEGUN 

At  Institution  for  Blind-Attendance 
Will  Be 


Thursday  morning  occurred  the  of- 
ficial opening  of  the  State  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  regular  classes 
were  organized  during  .the  day. 

All  day  Wednesday  the  pupils  be^an 
to  come  in,  187  being  registered  before 
evening.  Thursday  a  great  many  more 
arrived  and  Superintendent  Smead  ex- 
pects that  by  the  end  of  the  week  there 
,  will  be  fully  300  on  hand,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  new  pupils  among  them. 

The  older  pupils  are  holding  re- 
unions and  all  seem  delighted  to  get 
back  to  the  institution. 

During  the  summer  a  new  heating 
plant  has.  been  put  in  and  many  iniT 
provements  have  been  made  about  the 
place. 

•   THE  TIMES, 

UXew   York,  N.  Y. 

9-  November — fi££- 

BUSY  BLINDPOLKS. 

What  Education  is  Doing  to  Prevent  Their  j 
Becoming  Burdens. 

Thtt  blind  man  of  the  coming  generation 
which  growing  up  in  New  York  Who 
begs  a  living  from  the  syndetic 
nubile  will  have  little  excuse  for  so  doing. 
The  city  is  doing  all  that  is  possib  e  to  care 
for  tne  young  people  among  its  bhnd  popu- 
lation not  only  along  the  lines  of  providj 
ng  for  their  board  and  lodging,  but  what 
"more  important,  along  lines  of  education, 
whTch  i  given  with  the  object  that  they 
mav  be  able,  at  a  later  date,  to  be  abso- 
lutely independent  and  self-reliant. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  the  building 
at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue.  It  is  interesting  to  study 
the  methods  by  which  geography  is  taught 
to  the  pupils.  They  work  over  maps  in  re- 
lief form,  divided  into  sections  to  represent 
the  various  States,  the  cities  being  found 
by  means  of  small' brass-headed  nails,  the 
capitals  of  countries  by  screwheads,  and 
the  lakes  and  rivers  by  indentations. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  map  of 
the  United  States  Canada  is  immovable;  at 
the  southern,  Mexico;  on  the  east  and  west  i 
the    oceans.    The    rest    of    the   map    can    be 
picked  up  in  sections.    Each  little  boy  and 
girl  is  given  a  State  to  pick  up,  he  or  she  j 
going  to   the  map  and  hunting  among  the  ( 
States,    until    sensitive    fingers    touch    the  j 
portion  they  desire.    If  they  are  not  quite  i 
certain  of  the  State  they  are  aided  by  the  j 
rest  ui  the  class,  questions  being  asked  by  j 
the  teacher  which  help  them  to  locate  it. 
When    the   State   has   been   picked   up    the 
child  takes  a  seat  and  studies  the  shape  and  | 
location  of  the  cities,  capital  and  rivers  by  I 
means  of  passing  the  hands  over  them  un-  i 
til  they  become  familiar.    After  ten  or  fit- 
teen  minutes  the  boys  and  girls  are  asked 
to  replace  the  State;  this  sometimes  is  done 
immediately,   in  other  cases  it  takes  some 
time  for  the  pupil  to  find  the  space  from 
which  the  block  was  taken. 

in  the  arithmetic  classes  many  of  the 
children  are"  able  mentally  to  multiply  three 
figures  by  three  others  and  obtain  a  correct 
result  in  much  less  time  than  would  be 
needed  by  the  school  boy  or  girl  having 
sight  and  working  with  slate  and  pencil. 
The  teacher  of  this  class  is  himself  blind.  \ 
In  addition  to  music,  taught  by  means  of 
raised  notes— from  the  study  of  which,  by 
the  way,'  three  of  the  prominent  teachers  of 
the  city,  who  are  blind,  gained  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  piano-there  are  classes 
in  domestic  service  and  various  useful  sub- 


jects for  the  girlsTaTid  for  the  boys  up- 
holstering, cane  chairmaking,  and  other  | 
trades.  Even  typewriting  is  not  omitted  , 
from  the  curriculum;  In  fact,  quite  a  num-  i 
ber  of  the  youthful  blind  have  become  very  : 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  machines. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  is  to  space 
with  the  thumbs,  thus  giving  the  use  of  all 
of  the  other  eight  fingers.    The  children  are 
taught  to  hold  their  hands  in  a  certain  po 
sition  and  thus  are  enabled  to  make  no  mis- 
takes  and  to  be  quite  certain  of    ^ 
ink.     Stenography  is,  of  course,  not  taught 
but  children  have  come  to  the  school  and 
have  learned  typewriting  within  two  months 
so    successfully    that    they    ^ve    secured 
good   positions   and   to-day   are    ab so lutely 
mdependent  of  all  charity  save  that ^f  the 
kindly   person   who   is   alway  b   w'Umga  nd 
glad  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  and  assist 
Dy  affording  them  a  chance  to  work. 

THE  HERALD, 

g^ew  York,  N.  Y. 


From :.;..Ya..miJ-I*--" 


Date 


9   November.1S02.. 


Unprecedented  Ceremony  To 
Be  Witnessed  in  Convent  of 
St.  Dominic,  in  Newark.       j 

VC/iLl    HELP   THE  AFFLICTED, 

i  Miss  Madeleine  Wallace  Has  Al- 
i      retedy  Contributed  to  Litera- 
I  lure  of  Those  Like  Her. 

i  * ■ 

■     1  „  i   nlocal  church  history,  a  notable 
UimlVv    will     take     Place    to-day    at     St. 

ceremo.i. >    J"vent,  Newark,  N.  J.,  when  Miss  I 
I  Oominicv  s  conven  ^  ^  and 

blmrw^--'^^SaSaSiSter0£the' 

1  D°?"  wVllacfwas  left  sightless  and  with-  j 
M1SS  Wallace        *  ^  of  scarlgt  ftver 

out  hearnn.  «  jg  believed  t0  j* 

W  hel",      I  imai i  in  the  world   thus  afflicted 
the  only  ^  »  n  Catholic  church. 

l°J?e  av"u\  ce  yesterday  completed  a  year's 

Miss  WalM  ?*y®onvent.    Her  relatives  and 

novitiate  ^".fd^d  friends,  including  Cath- 

about  two  h,?  ^  York    and    the 

Solth  wShaVe  long  been  interested  in  her 
welVe  ^feltadelman,  S.  J.,  of  St. 

^         xaviers      West    Sixteenth     street, 
Francis    Xa^iei.    ^  rf  the  CatholIC 

New  York,   who     has  c  ^  ^ 

Mission   for   the     BUnd.^w >  ^   ^    .^   ^ 
rehg.euse   with    t  fey    ^    Rgv 

the   ^rmon  WiU  Jb     1     GeorsetoWn  Univer- 
ses ^oker,  S^  V>  •     ung  woman  her  flrst 

Eity'  Wnlm4nt  to  Vonttoue  in  the  plan  she 
encouragement   iu   i 

bad  outlined  for  ^sf&      strietly  cloistered 

The  Dommican  m    ,s  «^   ^   ^_ 

and   no   one   of  the*     ?  *  wUh  the 

Wnt-r  ^1?  "  ter   ile   has  been  formally 
outside   woild   attei    i  ^    m&&e   Jong 

received  into   the   on\     ■  ^    eat    meat 

and    vigorous    fasts    A   '". 
Their   time   is   spent   n> 


rBLIND  LIBRARIAN 

FALL^- UBOI  TRACKS 

Criehton  Walks  Off>Ia¥orm  on  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

SIGHT    HAD    RETURNED    PARTLY 

Eut  Se  Loses  Tson  Again  and   in  That 

Condition  Meets  Accident  That 

May  Mean  Death. 


made  at  — 

Corrigan.  .       .       -,  „,  ,ghter,«pf  the  late 

Miss  Wallace  is  tteW»°'       proprietor   i, 
John    F.    Wallace,    who  ™as    -nt.    ^  ^a   , 

of  the  Hotel  Wallacj    at  F«thavwag 

Nineteenth  street.  New  ^"fal.  in  the   his- 
at   No.   SO  Irving  P]^^  Broughani.  | 

toric  home  of  the  late  ju     .  School  I 

For  a  time  she  was  a  pu^l  a.  me  ^         t 

mlth^^co^fSg^^^h^h 


Fresh  misfortune  has  been  added  to  the 
.  sad  burden  already  borne  by  James  D. 
I  Criehton,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Brook- 
'  lyn  Library. 

Stricken  blind  at  his  desk  two  months 
ago,  it  was  believed  at  first  that  he  would 
be  sightless  for  life.  But  gradually  he  came 
to  see,  although  dimly,  and  finally  was  a,b!e 
to  go  about  unaided. 

Yesterday,  without  warning,  the  black 
band  was  laid  upon  his  eyes  again.  The 
blow  came  when  he  was  on  the  "L"  plat- 
form at  the  Brooklyn  end  of  the  Bridge. 
Groping  along,  with  the  crowd  offering  no 
help,  since  they  did  not  know  of  his  afflic- 
tion, he  stepped  off  the  platform  and  struck 
on  his  head  on  the  track  below.  His  injuries 
are  such  it  is  believed  he  will  die.  In  the 
Brook  yn  Hospital  the  doctors  found  he 
was  suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Criehton  left  home  4n  No.  So  Woou- 
ruff  street  yesterday  morning  apparently 
in  good  health.  The  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  had  passed  partly,  under  the  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Lester,  but  the  physician 
had  told  him  the  trouble  might  return  at 
any  time.  For  several  weeks  Mr.  Criehton 
had  been  attended  to  and  from  the  library 
by  some  member  of  his  family.  But  his 
condition  had  improved  so  much  in  the  last 
few  days  that  he  had  been  going  to  and 
from  his  work  without  an  attendant. 

The  belief  is  that  he  was  stricken  blind 
as  he  left  the  train  at  the  Bridge  yesterday 
morning,  for  instead  of  following  the  crowd 
on  the  platform  he  walked  diagonally  across 
and  dropped  to  the  tracks  before  anybody 
realized  what  was  the  trouble.  His  head 
was  lacerated  by  the  fall  and  he  was  un- 
conscious when  employes  of  the  Bridge 
lifted  him  from  the  tracks. 


Gregory  O'Dwyer,  the  blind  lecturer 
from  New  York,  who  spoke  yesterday 
at  the  parochial  school,  again  delivered 
an  address  last  evening  before  a  large 
audience  in  the  Temperance  hall.  He 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  how  the 
blind  are  educated  and  how  their  af- 
fliction is  relieved  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  training  that  is  given  them  by 
means  of  the  method  of  touch.  Mr. 
O'Dwyer's  remarks  were  received  with 
close  attention  and  they  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  audience. 
He  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  by  the  gathering.  To- 
day he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
pupils  at  the  high  school. 


N,  Y.  ( 


From. 


Date 





EYES  RUINED,  W 

KILLS  HE  OfflST 

John  Scanlon,/f  Kajjbas  City, 

Shoots  Dr.  Kimt5&rtin  and 

Then  Himself. 


HE    HAD   BEEN    A    PATIENT 

. » 

Kansas  City.  -Mo.,  Tucsday.-Dr,  W.  H. 
Kimberlin,  a  pioneer  citizen  and  prominent 
oculist  was  shot  dead  in  his  office  this  after- 
noon by  John  Scanlon.  formerly  a  policeman, 
who  then  killed  himself.    Scanlon  left  a  note, 

^N6tify"my  brother  at  City  Hall  I  did  thifs 
because  he  destroyed  my.  eyes." 

Scanlon  had  been  receiving  tre?'tmeP*, £££ 
D?  Kimberlin  for  about  two  weeks.  Another 
patient;  who  was  waiting  in  an  outside  office 

^f^ar^aVlo'rlo^f.tne  Doc^pri- 

^infr^h-ere1  w^no^W^ 

words?' however,   until   Dr.   Kimberlln   cried 

"  -Oh,  don't.  John'.'  ?  .   i,„„_l 

"The  shots  followed  immediately.    A  bullet 

came  through  the  wall  and  passed  over  the 

£,  from  which  I  jumped  when  the  shoot- 

in\^heCnathe  room  was  entered  both  m* 
lay  upon  the  floor,  coverea  with  blood  and 
dead      Scanlon  had  shot  himself  through  the 

"'  Kimberlln  was  fifty-eight  years  old 
and  had  practised  hV  Kansas  City  for  thirty 
years.  Scanlon  was  thirty-seven  years  old 
and  unmarried.  - 

ORIMHBY    AND 

COUNTY    TIMES, 
OCTOBER    31,    1902. 

IvBW  BOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

M.  de  Turine  has  invented  a  new  style  01 
■book  lor  the  blind.  It  con9ist3  of  a  sheet  ol 
transparent  paper,  with  signs  representing 
(the  letters  of  the  Morse  alphabet  printed  on 

-it  in  line.?.  The  signs  are  small  white  squares 
on  a  black  background,  and  when  the  sheet 
is  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  and 
illuminated  from  behind  the  light  passes 
through  the  white  signs.  The  blind  persou 
.-.reads  the  words  by  moving  an  opaque  piece 
of  cardboard  along'the  lines  from  left  lo  right. 
Being  blind,   he   cannot  see    the   illuminated 

■  signs,  but  the  light  passing  throueh  them 
falls  on  a  selenium  cell  in  circuit  with  a 
battery  and  telephone,  or  some  equivalent  de- 
vice,  and  he   can   bear   them. 

THE  PRESS, 

Savannah.  Ga. 


8  No/ember  1S0S 
PRODIGIES. 

Blind  Tom  had  a  marvelous  gift,  but 
he  was  otherwise  more  or  less  of  an 
iimbecile.  Kentucky  boasts  of  a  math- 
ematical genius,  Reuben  Fields,  who 
was  feeble-minded  from  birth,  floes  not 
know  the  alphabet  or  a  numeral,,  and 
next  door  to  an  idiot.  He  can,  in  soma 
mysterious  way,  solve  at  once  the  most 
mysterious  problems.  This  problem 
was  once  put  to  him:  "A  grain  of 
•wheat  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
height,  the  sun  being  95.000,000  miles 
from  the.  earth,  how  many    grains    of 


t    standing  on  end    would   be   re- 
i  to  reach  the  sun?" 
Like   a  flash  came   the  answer,    and 
when    the    gentlemen    .'  the 

problem  to  an  expert  mathematician, 
after  several  hours'  labor,  he  gave  the 
same  answer  as  Fields. 

He  can  tell  the  time  to  the  second 
at  any  hour,  day  or-  night.  The  answer 
comes  to  him  automatically. 

Some  men  are  relatively  expert  in 
this  way,  and  yet  highly  endowed  intel- 
lectually as  men  of  affairs.  Mr.  Albert 
Baldwin  of  New  Orleans,  from  hla 
youth  up,  has  been  a  mathematical 
wonder,  but  he  is  a.  man  of  varied  ac- 
complishments and  great  culture.  He 
has  accumulated  a  great  fortune  by 
the  practical  utilization  of  his  marvel- 
ous knowledge  of  accounts  and  rapid 
calculations.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  Blind  Tom  in  music  and  Reuben 
Fields  in  mathematics  combine  these 
extraordinary  faculties  with  mental  de- 
ficiencies in  other  respects.  Nature  has 
freakish  moods  and  science  stands  baf- 
fled and  aghast  at  many  of  them. 

THE   SUN. 


YORKSHIRE  DAILY 


OBSERVER, 
NOVEMBER  5,  T002. 

i-r>  RADFORD 
BRADFORD  BLIND  INSTITUTE. 


FOUNDERS'   DAY. 


I 


Indianapolis.  Ind. 


i  Mcvernbs;    1302  ' 

The  Blind   Celebrate. 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  6.— Blind  men  and 
blind  women  from  all  parts  of  JNew  1  orK 
gathered  at  611  Ninth-aye.,  to  celebrate 
the.  wooden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonn 
Baker,  a  blind  couple.  The  invitations 
were  printed  in  raised  letters  and  many 
of  them  found  their  way  to  the  blind 
asylums,  for  Mr.  Baker  and  his  wife, 
who  are  musicians,  are  popular  enter- 
tainers in  these  Institutions. 

Mr.  Baker  is  about  40  years  old.  ills 
wife  is  much  younger.  The  couple  be- 
came acquainted  several  years  ago  in  an 
Institution  for  the  blind,  where  botn  were 
students.  She  was  then  Miss  May  Ram- 
sey. 

He  was  a  piano  player  working  in  the 
resort  known  as  The  idle  hour,  conducted 
by  Kerrigan  the  Piper,  a  well-known 
New  York  character.  He  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  2  years  old,  while  she 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  10. 

Every  guest  brought  a,  wooden  utensil 
for  household  use.  There  were  tea  boxes, 
coffee  boxes,  sugar  boxes,  rolling  pins, 
and  even  ironing  boards.  Mrs.  Baker  de- 
clared that  she  would  make  good  use  ot 
all  of  the  gifts,  for  despite  her  blindness 
she  keeps  house  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band without  any  outside  help. 

None  of  the  guests  seemed  bothered 
by  the  lack  of  eyesight  and  they  even 
joked  about  it. 

"I've  a  notion  to  get  angry  with  you, 
for  you  passed  me  by  without  saying 
good  evening  to  me  when  I  came  in," 
said  one. 

"Yes,"  added  another,  "it's  a  wonder 
you  wouldnt  speak  to  a  fellow  when  you 
see  him." 


The  Bradford  Incorporated  Institution  for  the 
Blind  last  evening  commemorated  with  two  very 
pleasant  functions  the  forty-first  annivo 
opening.  On  account  of  building  operations  the 
gatherings  could  not  this  year  take  place  within  the 
walls  of  the  Institution,  but  the  Church  Institute 
was  happily  able  to  provide  good  accommodation. 
Present  and  former  workpeople  of  the  Institution, 
members  of  the  committee,  and  those  friend*  who  do 
beneficent  work  in  collecting  subscriptions  fi: 
at  tea.  The  total  number  of  those  sitting  down  wa* 
146.  After  justice  had  been  done  to  an  excellent 
meal  the  choir  gave  a  short  concert,  which  met  with 
much  appreciation-.  Subsequently  there  was  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  largo  hall,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Priestman.  'jhairman  of  the  Blind  Insti- 
tution. Among  those  supporting  Mr,  Priestman  were 
Dr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Butchburn,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Meesoo 
(of  Eee-ds),  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate.  Mr.  John  Giffor.i.  Mrs. 
F.  Priestman,  Mrs.  Titus  Salt,  Mrs.  Dunn.  M.ss  Mit- 
chell, Miss  Vicbers,  Mrs.  W.  Bemlnrdt  Miss  Cock- 
burn,  and  Mr.  M.  Priestley  (manager  and  secretary). 

In  tbo  course  of  the  entertainment,  which  included 
songs  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  Miss  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Feaml?v  (accompanied  or*  The  piano  hv  Mr.  Tate), 
the  Chairman  delivered  an  address.  Having  referred 
with  regret  to  the  absence  throueh  feeble  health  of 
two  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution — Mrs.  Evans 
and  Miss  Holloway  (applause) — Mr.  Priestmau  went 
on  to  alhide  to  structural  alterations  wbi"h  were  being 
made  to  the  Institution,  and  which  he  thought  would 
make  it  capable  of  doing  its  work  for  irmly  years  to 
rome.  The  women's  rooms  would  be  far  better  than 
tjhey  had  been  before.  He  had  mentioned  these  altera- 
tions because  money  was  needed  to  pay  for  them 
I  (laughter).  The  committee  hod  committed  it=elf  to 
an  expenditure  of  at  least  £1500.  That  seemed  no 
very  large  sum,  but  it  took  a  great  deal  of  getting. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  he  was  glad  to  say  there 
was  a  sum  promised  of  £1261,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  was  in  the  bank  (applause).  He  hoped  the  pub- 
lic would  not  rest  content  with  subscribing  the  bare 
£240  that  remained  to  be  got,  because  the  committ»e 
could  well  do  with  £500.  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing.  The 
Institution  had  had  a  fairly  succe^ful  year,  and  all 
tli=  departments  had  been  kept  fully  employed.  The 
sales  for  the  nine  months  up  to  September  had 
amounted  to  £9335,  which,  considerine  the  condition 
of  trade,  was,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
sales  last  year,  considered  fairly  satisfactory 

They  were  employing  within  the  walls  of  the  in- 
stitution, continued  the  chairman,  rather  more  per- 
sons than  hitherto,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  had  rendered  necessary  the  enlargement.  The 
total  number  of  persons  employed  was  79.  Of  these 
40  were  engaged  in  brushmaking,  eleven  in  basket- 
making-,  two  in  weaving  mats,  three  in  pianoforte 
tuning,  and  23  in  knitting  and  chair-caning.  In 
addition  to  this  35  blind  persons  too  infirm  to  work 
were  helped  in  a  substantial  manner  by  pensions 
from  the  institution's  funds  (applause).  Mr.  Priest- 
man proceeded  to  remark  that  during  the  last  few 
years  there  had  been  practically  no  legacies  left  to  the 
institution,  and  it  was  therefore  with  the  more 
pleasure  that  he  had  to  announce  a  bequest  of  £50 
from  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Harris  (applause).  This 
was  the  first  legacy  received  since  1895.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  falling  off  in  these  sources  of  income 
was  due  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  that 
it  did  not  need  legacies.  At  this  point  the  speaker 
was  handed  a  telegram,  which  he  read,  and  which 
conveyed  to  the  meeting  Miss  Hclloway's  kind  re- 
membrances and  her  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  even- 
ing.    The  message  was  read  ainid  cord>al  applause. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  head-master  of  the  Royal 
I  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craigraiiiar.  Edin- 
burgh, then  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Independence."  No  doubt,  Mr.  Blingvr.th 
observed,  the  blind  institutions  of  the  country  were 
doing  a  great  and  good  work  and  were  in  the  nia:n 
well  and  conscientiously  conducted,  and  he  did  nob 
believe  there  was  an  institution  in  the  country  where 
there  was  a  healthier  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  inmates  than  in  this  at  Bradford.  They  had.  at 
Bradford  too,  solved  the  problem  of  obtaining 
lucrative  employment  for  women,  for  theirs  was  trie 
only  institution  in  the  country  which  made  the 
knitting  department  pay.  He  did  not  know  why 
this  should  be  so,  but  it  certainly  was  the  ca?e. 
Referring  to  the  possibility  of  blind  institutions 
being  State  aided.  Mr.  Illingworth  ;a:d  Stare  aid 
was  a  nice  thing  to  talk  about,  but  it  should  net 
bo  forgotten  that  State  aid  meant  State  control, 
and  if  "they  ever  obtained  the  former  they  might; 
obtain   more   of   the    latter  than    they   wished,    and 


exchange  a  Solomon  for  a  Rehoboam  (laugh tec). 
They  should  cherish  and  make  the  most  of  their 
.institutions  until  the  Government  establishments 
were  ready.  The  State  might  aid  by  preventing' 
blindness   (applause). 

Dr.  Hartley  and  others  also  spoke  before  the 
proceedings  ended. 

MANCHESTER    GIT  AUDI  AN, 
NOVEMBER   6,    190*. 

HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

REPLIES    TO    PUBLIC     CRITICISMS. 

The  Governors  of  the  Hemshaw's  Blind  Asylum  at 
their  quarterly  meeting  yesterday  replied  to  some 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  their  policy. 
Mr.  Ralph  Hall  presided. — Mr.  S.  L.  Helm,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, complimented  Mr.  John  Royle,  who  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Henshaw's,  upon  his 
coming  election  to  the  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of! 
Manchester.  He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  working  of 
the  institution,  and  said  that  everything  had  been. 
going  on  in  the  usual  way.  There  had  be«B.  rather 
more  sickness  among  the  children  than  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter.  As  to  the  position  of  the  blind  work- 
shops, he  said  that  about  fifty  blind  people  (W  men 
and  10  women)  were  employed  there.  The  asylum  was 
not  in  the  position  of  ordinary  employers,  who  could 
put  their  employes  on  short  time  in  periods  of  bad 
trade.  If  the  Board  did  that  the  poor  workers  would  : 
suffer  greatly,  and  so  they  were  allowed  to  go  on 
wording.  At  present  there  was  a  large  stock  on  hand. 
They  were  always  prepared  to  make  a  loss,  and  at 
the  present  rate  the  yearly  loss  was  about  £500.  The 
expenses  of  the  workshop  were  very  heavy  and  the 
rates  very  great.  In  spite  of  the  work  thev  were 
doing  they  had  to  pay  a  poor  rate  of  between  £70  and 
£80.  There  were  no  orders,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
members  to  recommend  their  work  to  the  public. 
The  manufacture  was  as  good  a6  any  that  was  done 
elsewhere,  as  they '  did  not  employ  any  blind  worker 
who  was  not  quite  efficient. 

Mr.  Boyle,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Hall),  said  the  Asylum  was  anxious  as  far 
as'  possible  to  afford  accommodation  for  all  the  blind 
in  Manchester  who  were  able  to  work  or  to  learn  to 
work.  The  present  building  was  insufficient,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  extend  it,  only  they  could  not  see 
their  way  to  spend  so  large  a  sum  as  would  be  neces- 
sary in  so  doing.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
please  everybody.  In  the  past,  perhaps,  the  Board 
had  tried  to  please  everybody  too  much.  Complaints 
had  been  made  which  were  hard  to  bear  when  the 
Committee  was  doing  its  very  best.  He  thought  that 
if  those  in  high  place  in  the  city  had  complaints  to 
make  they  might  well  make  their  complaints  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  net  make  them  publicly,  in  a  manner 
which  w;;s  calculated  to  diminish  the  popularity  of 
so  useful  an  institution  and  lessen  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  towards  it..  The  members  of  the  Board  felt 
that  they  had  not  merited  these  complaints,  and  that 
they  had  justified  their  position  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  the  complainants  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
blind  was  very  great.  When  complaints  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  blind  people  the  Board  had  been  able 
to  show  them  that  they  were  anxious  to  do  what  was 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  members  of  the 
Board  bad  worked  most  devotedly  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  blind.  They  got  in  return  no  wages 
and  few  thanks,  but  many  kicks. 

Mr.  James  Hall,  in  seconding,  said  that  the  com- 
plaints were  all  made  by  persons  who  had  not  visited 
the  institution.  He  was  afraid  that  the  unfair  criti- 
cism on  the  work  of  the  Asvylum  would  prove  very 
detrimental  to  its  interests,  and  that  it  would  suffer 
from  the  effects  for  many'  years. 

Mr.  Allison  drew  attention  to  what  was  being  done 
to  teach  blind  girls  and  men  massage  and  to  find  them 
situations.  Blind  people  were  incomparably  better 
than  sighted  people  at  this  work,  and  the  work  of 
the  blind  ought  to  be  well  .appreciated  by  the  medical 
profession  in  Manchester.  He  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing mere  dene  to  promote  workshops  for  the  blind. 
He  was  in  favour  of  municipal  blind  workshops,  and 
he  hoped  that  during  the  lord  mayoralty  of  Mr.  RoyTs 
something  would  be  done  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Helm  asserted  that  the  institution  was  second 
to  none  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

The  vote  was  accorded,  and  the  Chairman,  in  reply- 
ing, said  that  their  troubles  were  now  over.  He  did 
not  anticipate  any  serious  result  to  the  institution 
from  the  criticisms  that  had  been  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  discussions  had  made  the  Asylum  more 
widely  appreciated  than  before. 

Six  candidates  selected  and  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Management  were  elected  inmates  of  the 
Ajylum.  They  came  from  Manchester,  Bolton,  Burnley, 
Denton,  Batley,  and  Crewe. 


BLIND  CHILDREN 

BACK  AT  SCHOOL 


State  Institution  Opens 
Its  Doors  for  Winter 
Term — Little  Unfor- 
tunates With  Sunny 
Dispositions. 


With  beaming  faces  and  a  happy 
word  for  all  130  blind  boys  and  girls 
appeared  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  yesterday.  It .  was  the  opening 
Say  of  the  fall  term. 

There  was  not  a  happier  lot  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city  than  they. 

With  their  arms  clasped  about  one 
another's  waists  the  girls  promenaded 
about  the  halls,  each  with  a  vacation 
story-  to  relate. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time  this  sum- 
mer?" said  a  tall  girl  in  a  blue  dress. 

"Well,  I  should  think  I  did,"  said  the 
one  addressed,  as  she  greeted  affection- 
ately the  friend  she  had  never  seen. 
She  was  totally  blind. 

"I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  back," 
chirped  in  another. 

One  of  the  new  pupils  is  a  little  col- 
ored girl,  6  years  of  age.  She  had  not 
been  in  the  institution  long  before  she 
had  made  a  fast  friend  of  a  flaxen- 
haired  child. 

A  quartet  of  maids  had  hied  them- 

The   King. 


November  8,  1902. 
Blind  Legislators. 
Mr.  John  Hayden,  M.P.,  has  lost  his  sight, 
and  thus  one  more  blind  member 
is  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
have  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  known  three  blind 
members  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  was  a  mar- 
vellous instance  of  the  pluck 
with  which  a  blind  man  went  on 
with  his  public  work.  Here  is  a 
good  story  of  his  adroitness  in 
speaking.  He  was  asked  at  a 
public  meeting,  when  contesting 
Brighton,  how  he  would  manage 
to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  and 
how  he  would  avoid  going  into 
the  wrong  lobby.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  Mr.  Fawcett 
replied  that  as  to  the  first  he 
should  depend  upon  the  kindness 
of  his  friends,  and  as  to  the 
second  he  thought  he  might 
occasionally  go  wrong,  but, 
added  he,  "  that  would  not  be 
so  bad  as  the  sitting  member 
who  is  always  in  the  wrong 
lobby,  and  he  does  it  on  purpose!" 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  Brighton 
which  was  represented  some 
years  ago  by  another  blind  man. 
Sir  William  Tindal  Robertson. 
I  was  there  when  he  came  for- 
ward on  the  balcony  to  return 
thanks  for  his  election,  and 
it     was     pathetic     to     see     him 
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REV.    G.    S.    SMEAD. 


selves  to  their  room  and  were  en- 
joying a  "spread"  of  apples  and  cakes 
with  all  the  delight  of  a  crowd  of  board- 
ing school  girls  on  a   lark. 

In  the  boys'  side  of  the  building  sim- 
ilar scenes  of  merrymaking  were  in 
progress. 

A  new  heating  plant  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  building  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  painting  and 
decorating  have  been  made.  The  en- 
rollment last  year  reached  339,  but  Rev. 
G.  L.  Smead,  the  superintendent,  does 
not  look  for  any  increase,  if  the  figure 
goes  that  high. 

feeling  his  way  to  the  front. 
The  third  blind  member  whom  I 
recall  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Macdonald, 
I  who  represented  Queen's  County 
for  a  time.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  Mr.  Fawcett  that  once 
he  was  sitting  with  two  or  three 
friends  in  a  room  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  group  was 
.  joined  by  a  man  whom  Mr. 
Fawcett  disliked.  Presently  some 
one,  who  he  thought  was  this 
man,  got  up  and  left  the  room. 
To  the  consternation  of  those 
who  remained,  Mr.  Fa,wcett 
turned  to  his  bete  noire  and 
remarked,  "  I'm  glad  he  has 
gone  ;  I  cannot  bear  that 
man,"  naming  the  M.P.  to  whom  he  was 
speaking. 


UJ 


From, 


TOTALLY  J3LIND, 

But  Climbs  Mountains  and  Is  a  Very 
Keen  Critic  of  Pictures. 

6PEOIAT.  msrATCH  TO  THE)  BNQUII^K. 

London,  November  0.— Dr.  F.  I,.~CarnpW4, 

a  noted  American,    Is    reported    in    failing 

health.     He  is  the  Principal  of   the   Royal 

Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Campbell, 

like  his  pupils.  Is  blind.    He  has  devoted  his 

life  to  the  education  of  the  sightless.     He. 

came  to  England  in  1871,  before  which  time 

he  earned  his  living  in  the  United  States  by 

teaching  music.    At  one  time  he  taught  the 

piano   to   Miss   Frances   Wlllard,   who   then 

was  as  obscure  as  Dr.  Campbell.    Dr.  Camp- 

>cll,  although  blind,  Is  a  devoted  mountain 

'limber.     He  also,   oddly  enough,   Is  a  stu- 

lent  of  art,  and  Is  a  keen  critic  of  pictures 

To  sec  Vim  walking  the  streets  of  Londov 

ine'would  not  think  he  was  blind  so  sun 

s  he  of  hla  footing  and  his  way  about.    H 

s  the  only   American  at   the  head   of   an. 

chool  in  England. 


Dr.  F.  L  Campbell,  Who  Taught 

Frances  Willard  Music,  Is 

in  Feeble  Health. 


Special  Cable  to  Chicago  Aiuericnn. 

Condon.  Nov.  10.— Dr.  V.  I.  Campbell,  a 
noted  American,  is  reported  in  failing 
health.  He  is  the  blind  principal  of  the 
Hoyal  Normal  College  for  the  B'.lnd.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sightless.  He  came  to  England 
in  1871.  before  which  time  he  earned  his 
living  in  the  United  States  by  teaching 
music. 

He  taught  the  piano  to  Miss  Frances 
■\Villard,  who  then  was  ns  obscure  as  Dr. 
Campbell.  Dr.  Campbell,  although  blind, 
is  a  devoted  mountain  climber.  Ho  also, 
oddly  enough,  is  a  student  of  art  and  is  a 
n  critic  of  pictures.  To  see  him  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  Loudon  one  would  not 
think  he  was  blind,  so  sure  is  he  of  his 
footing   and   his   way   about. 

He  is  the  only  American  at  the  head  o& 
any   -  hoc!  in  England. 
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II IH  COURIER-JOURNAL, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
10  November  1302 

'  BLIND  MAN 


Delivers   Messages    With 
Unfailing  Accuracy. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CENTENARIAN 


IS    MAKING:   A    ETXLL    HAND 
THE  CORNFIELD. 


IN 


INDIANA  FARMER'S    VENTURE. 


» (UlLA. 


NOV 


From 


Fr'ankfort,  Ind.,  Nov.  9.— [Special.]— 
The  only  blind  man  in  'the  employ  of  a 
telephone  company  in  the  United  States 
as  messenger  is  said  to  be  Charles  Luy, 
at  Kokomo,  who  acts  as  messenger  for 
the  Citizens'  and  Bell  compainles.  It 
mat-terns  not  to  him  whether  he  Is  de- 
livering; a  message  In  the  daytime  or  at 
night,  for  he  walks  In  perpetual  dark- 
ness. Mr.  Luy  has  been  blind  for  thre.; 
years,  yet  in  spite  of  his  affliction  he  is 
able  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  city,  down 
side  streets  or  alleys  wilthout  help,  and 
he  seldom  falls  to  find  the  house  or 
man.  He  knows  the  city  so  thoroughly 
<that  he  Is  able  to  tell  almost  the. exact 
location  of  a  'house  when  given  the 
street  and  number.  In  the  business  dis- 
trict he  knows  every  store  aind  office 
and  never  fali'ls  to  find  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Luy,  of  course,  has  his  bumps 
against  brick  walls  and  pedestrians, 
But  this  generally  happens  when  he  is 
in  a  hurry  and  does  not  take  time  to 
figure  out  his  bearings.  His  sense  of 
feeling  is  eo  acute  that  he  can  tell  his 
whereabouts  by  touching  a  building-. 
Going  along  'the  street,  he  never  fails  to 
call  by  name  any  acquaintance  who 
speaks  to  him,  as  he  never  forgets  a 
voice.  Before  becoming  blind  he  work- 
ed for  the  Bell  Company  as  lineman. 
When  he  began  'loiflng  his  sight  he 
learned  the  city  aind  was  made  messen- 
ger far  the  two  companies. 

rvTTrWSL. — 
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Shock    Res«Jts  in    Blindness. 

Michael  McManu^  the  ^njghtwatch- 
man  who  was  injured  at  the  plamT-trf  the 
Beacon  Electric  Light  company  m  the 
North  End  Friday  night,  is  totally  blind 
as  the  result  of  the  shock  he  received. 
The  trouble  was  caused  by  crossed  wires, 
and  in  attempting  to  shut  off  the  power 
Mr  MGManus  had  a  hole  burned  in  one 
of  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  were  so  great- 
ly affected  that  he  could  scarcely  reach 
the  Phoenix  hotel,  where  he  boards. 
Since  that  time  his  condition  has  rapidly 
grown  worse,  until  at  the  present  time 
he  is  unable  to  see  at  all. 


BLINOilNIftLGIniT 

Lewis  B.  Carll  of  Brooklyn  Is 

World-Famed  Authority 

on  Mathematics. 

CLASSICS     FIRST    CHOICE 


Graduateof  Columbiaand  Has  Solved 

Problems  Attempted  by  No  Other, 

from  Euclid  Down. 


Stone  blind  from  his  birth,  but,  notwith- 
standing this  great  handicap,  a  world-rec- 
ognized authority  on  the  so-called  higher 
mathematics,  Lewis  B.  Carll  of  Brooklyn 
is  shortly  to  issue  .n  book  form  the  result 
f  twenty  years  of  research  over  the  most 
abstruse  mathematical  problems  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man. 

This  book  will  look  like  go  much  Greek 
or  Sanskrit,  even  to  the  man  who  prides 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  When  it  is  given  to  the  mathe- 
matical world  it  will  be  found  that,  for  the 
I  first  time,  many  of  the  problems  that  have 
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MATHEMATICIAN  LEWIS  B.  C  AELL  WORKING 
PROBLEMS  WITH  AID  OF  SLATE  FOB 
BLIND. 

defied  solution  since  the  days  of  the  an- 
cient calculator  who  shouted  "Eureka!"  on 
a  certain  memorable  occasion  have  been  in- 
terpreted logically  and  correctly  by  a  man 
whose  pupils  Include  well-known  college 
professors  and  who  has  been  consulted  by 
such  an  eminent  authority  as  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb. 

This  will  be  Mr.  Carll's  second  book.  His 
first  was  issued  in  1881,  after  ten  years  of 
study  and  research.  It  has  568  pages  and 
is  called  the  "Calculus  of  Variations."  It 
is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  extant  and  has 
been  out  of  print  soma  years,  for  there  are 
not  many  mathematically  inclined  persons 
who  care  to  wrestle  with  the  variations,  to 
say  nothing  of  differential  and  Integral 
calculus,  before  which  the  average  mind 
quails. 

The  demand  for  the  second  book  will  be 
even  smaller,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  It 
will  deal  exclusively  with  several  isolated 
points  that  Mr.  Carll  was  unable  to  make 
clear  in  his  first  work. 

"But  now,"  he  said  the  other  day,  as  he 
sat  in  the  library  of  his  Brooklyn  home, 
"now,  after  twenty  years  of  hard  and  con- 
tinual work  on  these  most  difficult  of  all 
problems,  I  have  soived  them  at  last.  And 
iust  think,  please,  that  in  return  for  all 
these  years  of  patient  and  delicate  research 
[  shall  not  receive  a  cent.  My  first  book 
netted  me  $250.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars for  ten  years'  labor,  not  a  cent  for 
twice  ten  years'  toll!     But  the  fame — ah!" 

Mathematics  Forced  on  Him. 
I  It  was  his  desire  for  a  reputation,  limited 
though  it  might  be  to  a  small  circle,  that 
led  Mr.  Carll  to  take  up  a  line  of  work 
that  hundreds  of  eminent  mathematicians 
from  Euclid  down  either  have  sedulously- 
avoided  or  given  up  in  despair  as  being  un- 
solvable  by  them. 

When  Mr.  Carll  graduated  from  Columbia 
university,  In  1870,  pressing  Seth  Low,  now 
mayor  of  New  York,  hard  for  first  honors, 
he  wanted  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  clas- 
sics. To  that  end  he  had  worked  with  in- 
finite patience  in  an  Institution  for  the 
blind  and  all  through  his  college  course.  He 
irst  had  to  have  some  one  read  Greek  and 
Latin  to  him,  then  he  had  to  transcribe  the 
passages  by  means  of  the  point  system  of 
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~  -^b"  writing  for  the  blind,  then  be  Had  to  learn 
lis  lessons  like  any  other  student. 

After  he  had  done  all  this  and  thoroughly 
equipped  himself  as  a   classical   scholar  he 
could   secure   no   pupils  who  were   looking 
forward  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.    Instead  all 
who    came    to    him    at   his    father's    home 
wanted  instruction  in  mathematics. 
Fate   Made    Him    a    Mathematician. 
"Naturally,"  said  Mr.  Carll  the  other  day, 
"I  was  sorely  disappointed,  but  I  wanted  to 
be  independent,  so  I  taught  mathematics,  in 
which  I  had  never  prided  or  distinguished 
myself.     As  time  went  on  more  pupils  came 
to  me;  I  became  more  interested  in  mathe- 
matics;  I  studied  its  branches  as  earnestly 
and  enthusiastically  as  I  had  my  Latin  and 
Greek,   which   now   were   deserted. 
Only   One    English    Work   on    Subject. 
"When  I  began  to  look  up  the  subject  of 
calculus  of  variations  I  found,  to  my  amaze- 
ment,   that   only   one   book    on    the    subject 
ever  had  been  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    It    had   appeared   in    1851    and    was 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  H.  Jellet  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.     But,  try  as  hard  as  I 
could   in   this  country  and  Europe,   I  could 
not  secure  a  copy  of  it.     The  book  seemed 
to  have  disappeared. 

"There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  ex- 
cept to  gather  my  necessary  working  mate- 
rial   from    all    sorts    of    sources    here    and 
abroad,   so  I  set  to  work  in  earnest.     This  i 
took,  all  told,  about  three  years. 

Problems  Solved  "in  the  Head." 
"But  after  I  had  the  books,  how  could  I 
make  use  of  them,  you  will  ask.  Well,  my 
brothers,  and  one  In  particular,  Addison, 
"were  Very  good  to  me.  I  trained  them  how 
io  read  mathematics  and  once  every  two 
or  three  days  I'd  get  one  of  them  to  read 
for  about  five  minutes  to  me.  If  the  book 
were  in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  often  it  was,  I 
had  first  to  translate  it.  Then  I'd  tell  him 
to  stop,  after  which  I'd  lock  myself  in  my 
room,  and  while  pacing  up  and  down  the 
floor  think  over,  arrange  and  rearrange 
hundreds  of  times,  and  apply  to  the  prob- 
lems I  had  in  mind  the  matter  that  had 
been  read  to  me. 

"Sometimes  it  wcrald  take  me  a  week  to 
secure  a  complete  understanding  of  the  few 
lines  that  I  had  listened  to.  After  I  had 
grasped'  it  all  I  would  have  Addison  read 
another  short  passage,  and  once  more  I'd 
'  lock  myself  up  and  think.  In  this  way  I 
worked  out  fry  first  book  and  my  second,  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  I  did 
not  have  to  look  up  material,  for  I  had  all 
that  I  needed  In  my  first  wor'c." 

His  Memory's  Great  Task:. 
Mr.  Carll  paused  and  pointed  to  his  sight- 
less eyes.  "Of  course  they -kept  me  from 
using  pen  and  paper  in  my  task*."  he  said, 
"SB  !  have  had  to  cfry  every  intrtosate  prob- 
lem— and  there  are  hundreds  of  them — in 
my  mind.  One  problem  I  turned  over  in  my 
head  for  three  years  before  I  wrote  it  down 
in  the  point  system.  It  covers  pages  upon 
pages  in  my  first  book,  but  as  I  solved  it 
step  by  step  my  memory  stored  it  away  to 
bring  it  forth  In  all  its  completeness  when 
at  last  I  had  the  answer  and  was  ready  to 
write  it  all  down.  And  I  believe  that,  If  all 
the  copies  of  this  book  and  the  plates  and 
the  manuscript  were  to  be  destroyed,  I  could 
produce  the  book  again  by  calling  my  mem- 
ory into  service.  Once  these  problems  get 
into  my  head  they  seem  to  stay  there  in  all 
their  minute  details. 

"Tn  such  manner  I  produced  the  copy  for 
both  ilj  books.  As  the  point  svstom  nt 
writing  is  based  on  punctures  in  paper  made 
by  a  stylus  and  are  similar  to  holes  made 
by  a  pin  point  in  paper,  you  can  readily  see 
how  long  I  was  about  the  task,  ecpecially 
when  you  bear  in  mind  that  I  had  to  create 
jg  this  writing  all  the  many  different  char- 
acters used  in  the  variations. 

The    Slate    for    the   Blind    Used. 

"Of  course,  after  I  had  written  down  the 
problems  some  one  had  to  transcribe  them 
in  ordinary  writing.  My  brother  Addison 
wrote  the  first  book  for  me,  my  wife  has 
just  finished  this  task  with  the  second. 
When  the  proofs  of  my  first  book  came,  Ad- 
dison read  them  to  me  and  made  the  cor- 
rections that  I  ordered.  Only  a  half-dozen 
mistakes  have  been  found  in  the  book  in  all 
these  years,  and  these  are  misspelled  words. 

"In  addition  to  my  memory  I  have  had 
recourse  to  the  slate  for  the  blind. 

"This  slate  is  a  square  board  cut  up  into 
little  sunken  squares  and  Into  which  are 
placed  typelike  affairs  that  represent  cer- 
tain figures.  There  also  are  characters  for 
simple  algebra,  but  none  higher.  There- 
fore I  have  had  to  develop  a  system  of  my 
own,  using  the  regular  and  few  types  em- 
ployed by  the  blind,  for  I  could  get  no  one 
to  cast  me  the  various  queer  characters 
that  I  needed. 

"This  system  is  often  complex,  owning  to 
>ii»  far^  that  I  have  had  to  employ  all  the  j 


myriad  characters  known  to  algebra,  geo- 
metry, trigonometry  and  calculus,  which 
last  branch  includes  Greek  alphabetical 
characters.  Here  again  in  my  work  memory 
plays  a  large  part,  for  it  Would  never  do  to 
forget  the  scores  of  names  I  have  given  the 
ordinary  types  and  the  uses  to  which  I  have 
put  them." 

Mr.  Carll  is  going  to  call  his  new  book 
"Afterthoughts  on  Calculus  of  Variations." 
These  "afterthoughts"  deal  with  the  most 
formidable  problems  known  in  mathemat- 
ics, which  also  have  a  formidable  sounding ; 
name — isoperimetrical  problems.  Robbed 
of  technical  language,  they  are  problems 
that  have  to  do  with  equal  perimeters,  but 
what  they  have  to  do  with  equal  perime- 
ters deponent  knoweth  not,  though  he  lis- 
tened attentively  to  a  detailed  and  sim- 
plified explanation  by  Mr.  Carll. 

A  Lecture  to  Colnmbia  Professors. 

Mr.  Carll  is  a  fellow  at  Columbia  univer- 
sity. His  friend,  Mayor  Low,  with  whom 
during  college  days  he  was  wont  to  sojourn  I 
at  Fritz',  a  one-time  famous  resort  for 
Columbia  students,  secured  Mr.  Carll  the 
fellowship  in  recognition  of  his  work. 
Every  year  he  delivers  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  university  to  the  mathematical  pro- 
fessors, among  whom  are  such  leaders  in 
the  educational  world  as  Dr.  Thomas  Pisk 
and  Prof.  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  head  of  the 
mathematical  department.     The   late  Prof. 

William  G.  Peck  of  Columbia,  who  made  a 
big  name  in  the  college  world  by  compiling 
that  stupendous  mathematical  work,  Da- 
vies'  Legendre,"  ofte^consuUed^Carll. 


HENRY  ALLSTON. 
[Copyright,  1902,  by  Henry  Allston.l 
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OKLAHOMA'S  BLIND  ORATOR. 
The  drawing  card  of  the  campaign  in 
Oklahoma  is  T.  P.  Gore  of  Lawton, 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Terri- 
torial Senate  in  the  district  composed 
of  Caddo  and  Comanche  Counties,  both 
thrown  open  to  settlement  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Gore  is  blind  ana  has  been  since 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he 
accidentally,  with  an' arrow  gun,  shot 
his  right  eye  out  at  Jackson,  Miss.  At 
that  time  lie  was  a  page  in  the  Senate. 
Three  years  before  a  playmate,  while 
in  a  boyish  passion,  tad  blinded  his  left 
eye  with  a  stone. 

Th.e  reputation  of  the  blind  orator 
has  become  such  that  he  is  now  trav- 
eling with  Mr.  Cross,  nominee  for  Del-' 
i  egate  to  Congress,  over  all  of  Okla- 
homa—a Territory  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Gore  delivers  two 
speeches  a  day,  and  will  continue  in 
the  work  until  the  election.  Great 
crowds  come  out  to  hear  the  man  who 
handles  the  English  language  as  Blind 
Tom  did  the- piano.  In  the  meantime 
the  confidence  of  his  friends  is  such 
that  work  in  his  Senatorial  district  has 
been  abandoned. 

This  sightless  young  man  won  laurels 
in  politics  before  the  present  cam- 
paign. A  page  at  eleven,  nominee  for 
the  Legislature  at  nineteen,  Popullstic 
Elector-at-Large  in  Mississippi  three 
years  later,  unanimously  selected  in 
1900  for  Congressional  standard-bearer 
by  the  same  party  in  Texas,  while  ab- 
sent in  South  Dakota  speaking  for  the 
fusion  ticket— such  is  the  political  his- 
tory of  Thomas  Pryor  Gore.  But  al- 
ways he  was  defeated,  never  having 
held   office  since   his  pageship. 

His  character  is  best  portrayed  by 
three  instances.  When  told  by  his 
father  that  he  must  prepare  to  attend 
a  school  for  the  blind,  he  replied: 

"I  will  go  to  the  school  here.  A  blind 
school  will  furnish  neither  the  books 
nor  the  opportunity  I  seek." 


And  he  did.  Charles  Pitman  reau 
his  books  to  him  in  the  normal  school, 
and  he  took  first  honors  in  his  class.  T. 
L  Lamb  was  his  amanuensis  in  the 
law  school,  both  graduating  at  the 
same  time.  All  through  the  normal 
school  and  university,  memory  was 
young  Gore's  reliance. 

That  acute  memory  defeated  Con- 
gressman Money,  now  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  Con- 
gressman was  to  speak  in  Hohenlinden, 
a  small  rural  town.  Mr.  Gore,  twenty 
and  blind,  requested  a  division  of  time. 
Mr.  Money,  who  had  heard  of  him, 
rudely  replied: 

"I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  please; 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same." 

He  harangued  the  voters  for  three 
hours,  never  dreaming  that  young  Gore 
would  reply.  But  he  reasoned  without 
his  host.  The  young  man  waited  pa- 
tiently until  his  time,  and-  then  enter- 
tained the  rural  crowd  for  four  hours. 
He  quoted  the  Congressional  record, 
page  by  page,  of  his  celebrated  antag- 
onist,'ridiculing  him  unmercifully.  At 
the  close  the  thoroughly  enraged  Con- 
gressman insulting  remarked: 

"If  you  were  not  blind,  I  would  de- 
bate with  you  in  another  way." 
Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  reply: 
"Congressman,  blindfold  yourself  and 
march  out.  I  will  defeat  you  in  that 
way  the  same  as  I  have  on  the  ros- 
trum." But  the  challenge  went  un- 
heeded. 

His  first  forensic  effort  of  a  legal  na- 
|  ture  was  the  defence  of  his  boyish 
'  friend  Reuben  Smith,  charged  with 
murder.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gore  was  at- 
tending law  school.  Hearing  that  bis 
neighbor  and  friend  was  in  serious 
trouble,  he  wrote: 

"I  trust  I  may  defend  him.  He  is  too 
noble  to  have  murdered  any  one." 

And  stranger  than  fiction  is  the  fact 
that  the  same  day  young  Gore  wrote 
his  letter,  the  boy  In  jail  far  away  had 
said  to  the  father  of  that  student: 

"Young  Tom  must  speak  for  me.    His 
eloquence  will  save  me." 
And  it  did.— Kansas  City  Star. 


"■" 


NE  BLIND 

BUT  CLEVEB. 


Stone   blind  from  his   birth,   but   not- 
withstanding   this     great     handicap,     a 
world     recognized     authority     on     the, 
iigher  mathematics,     Lewis  B.  Carll  of, 
Brooklyn    is   shortly   to   issue  dfi     book 
'orm.     the  result  of  twenty  years  of  rc- 
Jjarch   concerning   -abstruse   maithenvati- 
.  il     problems.     This  will  Be  Mr.  Carll' aj 
I'jeond  'book.     His  first  was  issued     Hi 
1881,   after  'ten  years  of   study   and   re-' 
feancIL     It  has  568  pages  and  is  called 
lie  "Calculus  of  Variations."   It  is   the 
ikily   book   of   its  kind  extant,   and  lias 
teen  out  of  print  some  years.    The  rie- 
nand  for  the  second  book  will  be  even 
.mailer     than     for  the  first,  because  it 
will  deal  exclusively  with  several     iv 
lated  points  that  Mr.  Carll  was  unable 
to   make  clear  in   his  first  woa-k.   "But 
nlaw,"  he  said  the  other  day  as  he  sat 
iiv     the   library   of     his   Brooklyn  horf.e, 
"now,     after  twenty   years  of  hard   anu 
continual  work     on     these  most  difficult 
'it  all  problems.  I  have  solved  them  at 
last.    And  just  think,  please,  that  in  re-| 
turn  for  all  these  years  of  patient  and! 
delicate  research,  1  shall  not  receive  a| 


cent.     My    first    bodFaStted  me  S2r,o  ; 
'"'"  l""":-"1   and   fiftj    Sjollnng   ,,„.  j 
»*»«*   labOr,   hrf  a   ,.e]„,    ,■„,.  ,„.,,.,. 
w'"'s'    *ol"    Biit    the    fame    ah<"     (( 
was  Ws  dMte  Mr  ;,  reputation,  linui,,! 

1 «''     iT     »»W"   beta.*  rial]  eirdl 

''••"  led  Mr.  Carl]  to  take  up  this  work 
|  He  graduated  from  Colombia  college  in 
jWO,  hi  (tllfe  same  <M/1SS  with  Setli  haw 
/'■nil's  fatter  paid  ,ali  the  college  , 
peases  of  a  nelgfrbbWng  former's  boy, 
<h:"  the  latter  might  read  the  lessons 
to  111,.  Wind  boy,  who  transcribed  the,,,! 
all  in  Braille  before  lie  could  study 
i  hem. 


From 
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Manly  Plea  ofAwoBoys  for 
Work  Imr/clsds  Char- 
ity pfficjfr. 

ONE  SIGHUtSTbOTH  POOR 

Red  Tape"t^Tn^  Thus   Far, 

but  Kindness  Will  Find 

a'  Way. 

Edmund  Purcell,  ^  mrteen  ^  ^ 

fee  office  of  J08^?^' Charities   Depart- 
Brooklyn   branch   of   the  ^  sald:- 

toent.  y^erday'af"rare  where  my  poor 
••I  am  here  to  And  a .place  wi  g 

brother  may  ^^^"cea  successful 

[  may  W01Dub°  n      reTand,  is  doing  his  best 
lawyer  in  Dublin,  u  kim  this  country, 

;Uretohlm,rrmuchforhim,an.X 

C«^  !t^ou\!  b^d  ! 
would  like  to  find  work  if  any  ^ 

tather,  lived  with  h,s  wife  a^ractjce  ^  &  gQ_ 
„n,  where  he  had   a  g >v  _   m. 

ttcltor.     Mrs.    Purcell   «tofl-^  ^  Ws 

Purcell  l»«»^fS.  What  money 
two  boys,  came  to  this  an  j 

he  had  ^  »«**££&  might  he  taught 
stltutlon  where  his  bW  ^^  barred  lh6 

waTatnoSanV  btrrhe  charity  institution   on 

Randall's  Island  &  week,g  work 

The  «at*ey«cn2n  Tuesday  Edmund  ap- 
to  Pass aic    N.  J.    On  ch  o£  the  Board 

plied  to  the  Brooitiyi  entitling  him 

of  Education  lor  a  certificate  e.  ^  d 

SaVhe  Tad  -.p'enrnV  «me  in  the   schools 

he.lT"  offered  to  enter  into   e^iUon  with 

boys   S£  SX  life  bov,P'  Sut  was  told  I  could 

Sg&  f3^Plnorf  ^sed  te^do 
XT-t|o£fo;;etheh^     gaverthema 

dollar   and    told    them  ^        HEBMlD  reporter 
t0  See  him  01 iS  «  ^5 .  KnmUnd  to  go  to 

he  said:-   1".    '  \-"\%%n&  some  way  of  hav- 
work  after  I  have  joum  t0  Qn 

ing   the  bhnd   no>    ca.eo.   rthe  bo       fae  j 

of  our  big  stores  ana  twQ  lads  are  th6i 

take  care  ot  int  u^,>  -         ,  ,, 
brightest  I  have  ever  met. 


HOV  1 


lr  father,  a  lawyer,  left  them  on 
flay.    Marcus  is  fifteen  yean  old  and  blind 

...  riii.lv.  He  tried  to  be  admitt 
rations  charitable  institutions  lint  m 
(used    becai  isd    not    been    m    tiili 

country    three  year*.    Edward    la   ttiirt<-.-n 

cai I    c  'i   a   license  to   work   been  us, 

ge   educated    abroad    and    lii-    t.-aelie 
,.    dead.    The:     will    be    sent   to   Bgndair 


GlMRMMD 

-r-A 

Michael  Leddy,..  WJlO*  Was  Al- 
most   Lynched,    Is    Dis- 
charged in  Court. 


U/L&4C 


NEIGHBORS  ARE  INDIGNANT 

-»-■■         , 

Judge  Said  Woman  Made  Sight- 
less by  Kicks  Had  Asked 
He  Be  Let  Go. 


r.KC/n. 


902: 


THE  ORPH.W  ASYLVM  SCANDAL. 


Indignation  was  at  a  white  heat  in  Will- 
iamsburg  last  night  when  it  was  learned 
that  Judge  Keady,  of  the  Court  of  special 
Sessions  in  Brooklyn,  had  discharged  Mi- 
chael Leddy  with  a  reprimand.  On  Septem- 
ber 21  last  enraged  neighbors  had  tried  to 
lynch  Leddy  because,  it  was  alleged,  he  had 
blinded  his  wife  with  kicks,  and  when  po- 
lice reserves  from  the  Bedford  avenue  sta- 
tion arrived  they  found  him  keeping  a  crowd 
at  bay  with  a  club. 

Leddy,  who  lives  at  No.  112  North  Sixth 
street,  is  an  expert  cloth  sponger,  and  earns 
high  wages.  He  is  said  to  have  boasted  of 
a  "pull"  with  Tammany  Hall  when  arrested. 
His  wife  was  in  such  a  serious  condition 
that  she  is  still  confined  to  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  She  refused  to  pros- 
ecute him.  and  then  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  charged  him 
with  endangering  the  morals  of  his  three 
children,  who  were  sent  to  the  Convent  of 
Mercy  in  Brooklyn,  where  Judge  Keady  said 
they  shall  be  kept. 

Leddy  left  the  courtroom  With  a  smile, 
and  the  judge,  who  said  he  gave  Leddy 
his  liberty  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner  s 
wife,  refused  to  discuss  the  case  after  he 
left  the  bench. 

According  to  statements  by  the  police  and 
by  neighbors,  Leddy  has  treated  his  wife 
with  intolerable  brutality.  It  is  said  that 
two  years  ago  she  partially  lost  the  sight 
of  her  left  eye  by  being  kicked  by  her  hus- 
band. On  September  21  last  he  went  home 
intoxicated,  it  is  said,  and  forced  his  daugh- 
ter \nnie  eight  years  old,  to  drink  whiskey. 
"When  Mrs.  Leddv  remonstrated,  saying:— 

"Whv  don't  you  quit  drinking  and  spend 
kr0ur  money  on  your  family?"  Leddy.  it  is 
Alleged  knocked  her  down,  kicked  her  and 
rendered  her  blind  by  injuries  then  inflicted 
upon  her  right  eyfc. 

He    said,    it    was    then    alleged 
guess    you  are  blind  for   good!" 
'  Mrs.   Leddy  fell  to  the  floor,  writhing  an 
screaming    in    convulsions,     and    neighbor; 
rushed    in.      Prompt    police    action    was    a 
X  is  said,   that  saved  Leddy  from  the  ve 
IJgjpncc  of  a  mob. 


The  Aged  and  Blind  Superintendent  Milling 
to  Give  l-P  His  Properly. 

The  Rev  .'William  F.  Johnson,  the  former 
superintendent  of  the  Howard  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  in  Brooklyn,  has  offered 
to  turn  over  in  tru^f  to  the  city  his  16,000 
home  in  Herkin  near  Rochester 

avenue  and  all  hisJother  prcjperty,  to  cover 
the  moneys  misappro;  il  .ordi- 

nal es  in  the  institution.  A  recent  ii 
gation  by  Comptroller  Grout's  experts 
showed  that  there  had  been  gross  mis- 
management of  the  affairs  of  the  home, 
for  which,  however,  "he  aged  and  biii.d 
superintendent  was  not  directly  respon- 
sible. The  matter  is  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Kings  county  Grand  Jury. 
It  is  said  that  some  members  of  Johnson's 
own  family  are  involved  in  the  scandal  and 
that  the  surrender  of  his  property  is  for 
I  he  purpose  of  saving  them  if  possible  from 
criminal  prosecution. 

MO    I-KANIUJIKST.,    BOSTON. 
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SAYSRINDSEEBY 

SCIENCE, 


Former  Judge  Earing  Addresses 

Meeting  of  Converts  at 

White  Plains. 


"Now,    I 

hing  and! 
leighbor* 
wras    al«  - 
the  venf 


TWO  DIVERTED  IRISH 
LADS  IN_SA0  PLIGHT. 

One  Is  Blind  frorrToyer  Study  and  Their 

Father  Has  Left  Them. 

Marcus  and  Edward  Pur,  oil.  two  Irish 
i.rf  who  came  to  this  country  a  year  ago 
w  h  tlt'lrTtuer,  appealed  to  the  Chan- 
ties Department  in  Brooklyn  yesterday  for 
Stance  or  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
liviinr. 


Christian  Scientists  from  all  parts  of 
"Westchester  County  and  New  York 
gathered  in  the  auditorium  at  White 
Plains  last  night  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
on  "Christian  Science"  by  Former  Judge 
"William  G.  Ewlng.  of  the  Superior 
I  Court  of  Chicago,  and  member  of  the 
'  International  Board  of  Lectureship  of 
the  Mother  Ohuroh  of  Christian  Science. 
Judge  Ewinsr  defended  the  sect  and 
explained  its  methods  and  principles. 
Previous  to  his  address  he  was  asked 
what  he  thought  ot  the  edict  of  Mary 
Eaker  G.  Eddy,  who  says  healors  must 
not  for  the  present  treat  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases.  He  replied  that 
it  was  proper. 

"I  believe  where  there  is  law."  said 
he,  "that  It  should  be  strictly  ob< 
No  contagious  disease  should  be  treated 
until  the  health  authorities  have  been 
first  notified  and  ail  the  legal  require- 
ments  conformed  with." 

AVent  in  a  Special  Car. 

More  than  sixty  Scientists  o:  Manhat- 
tan, headed  by  George  H.  Daniels.  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent  of  the  New  I 
Central  Railroad  Company,  we.-.t  to 
White  Plains  in  a  special"  car.  The  audi- 
ence included  John  Carroll  Lathrop  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Quimbv.  who  are 
under  indictment  by  the  Wastcoeeter 
County  Grand  Jury  on  the  charge  of 
manslaughter  in  the  second  degree  for 
allowing  seven-year-old  Esther  Quimbv 
to  die  from  diphtheria  while  they  prayed 
for  her  recovery.    Mrs.  Lathrop  was  also 


there."  The  stage  was  decorated  wTCTi 
potted  plants,  while  the  scenery  was  ar- 
ranged to  represent  angels  blowing 
trumpets.  Mr.  Daniels,  in  introducing 
Judge  Ewing,  said: 

"I  have  lived  all  my  life  except  four-, 
teen  years  in  the  West,  where  the 
speaker  of  this  evening  comes  from,  Ij 
'have  known  of  his  work  for  many  years 
an<l  I  have  never  heard  anything  about: 
him  except  that  which  is  good.  I  esteem 
it  a  high  'honor  to  introduce  to  you 
Judge  Ewing.  of  Chicago.'" 

Judge   Ewing   said   in    part: 

"I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  to  the, 
audience  and  the  people  at  large  that 
this  lecture  to-night  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the   matter   which    has   been   made 

gublic  through  the  practice  of  Christian 
cience  in  White  Plains.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  ethics  of  my  pro- 
fession to  attempt  by  any  publi'c  demon- 
stration to  influence  any  act  or  acts  that 
have  been  taken  by  any  one.  I  am  sure 
that  tender  thoughts  have  come  to  us 
that  this  benignant  law  furnishes  abso- 
lute protection  to  us  who  are  right. 

"So  far  as  a  conviction  of  any  one 
who  practises  Christian  Science  any- 
where in  this  world  is  concerned  I  say 
there  is  no  law  which  can  prevent  any 
one  from  the  right  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  own  conscience. 
There,  is  no  law  which,  can  prohibit  a 
Christian  Scientist  from  practising  his 
profession,  anywhere  beneath  the  sun. 
There  is  riot  genius  enough  in  the  legal 
profession  to  draft  an  act  that  will  pre- 
vent us  believing  in  our  belief,  and'  we 
have  no  fear.  When  a  man  can  be 
found  with  genius  enough  to  make  it  an 
offense  for  you  and  me  to  pray  to  God 
for  health,  then,  and  then  only,  win 
come  the  fear. 

Is  Little  Understood. 

"Christian  Science  is  so  little  under- 
stood, because  it  is  so  misrepresented, 
and  that  is  what  has  prejudiced  people 
against  it.  The  lame  do  walk,  the  blind 
do  see.  the  same  as  they  did  1,900  years 
a°-o  That  is  the  claim  of  Christian 
Science  now.  The  power  of  God  is  in- 
voked. Are  we  not  able  to  reproduce 
the  same  works  to-day  as  was  done  1,900 

y?^r  ^contention  is  that  Christian 
Science  heals  through  the  power  of  God. 
and  through  that  power  alone  is  any 
oSe  healed  Christian  Scientists  have 
no  quarrels  with  doctors.  I  believe  the 
Uedical  profession  is  one  of  the  learned 
Professions  of  the  world.  I  believe  its 
followers  risk  their  lives  if  necessary 
for  the  amelioration  of  humanity.  But 
we  do  not  take  the  doctors'  medicines 
now.  Neither  do  they  take  ours.  There 
is  the  parallel. 

"Mv  own  last  thoughts  and  words  are 
that  every  breath  I  have  drawn  for  the 
past  eighteen  years  I  owe  to  Christian 
Science.^ A 


It,  isn  t  a  bad  place  here  and  I  should  not  I 
mind  it,  were  it  not  for  the  thought,  of  mv 
wife  alone  over  there.  She  came  to  see 
me  to-day,  and  it's  hard  to  see  a  woman  of 
her  age  go  away  alone  and  penniless  while 
X  am  powerless  to  assist  her.' 

Nisbet  has  been  doing  some  occasional 
writing  for  the  Sooi!  and  Shoe  Recorder,  and 
W.  L.  Terhune,  the  business  manager  of 
that  paper,  at  its  office,  11-13  Columbia 
street.  Boston,  is  aiding  in  raising  a  fund 
for   Mrs.   Nisbet's   aid. 
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SIGHT  RESTORED  IS 
QUICKLY  AS  LOST 



Professor  Wroe,  Stricken  Blind  in 
a  Moment  and  Pronounced  In- 
curable, Has  an  Unexpected 
Recovery. 
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In    the    Almshouse,    a    Cripple,    and 
Slie's  Alone  In  the  World. 

In  one  of  the  wards  for  the  blind  at  the 
almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island  is  Harry 
T.  Nisbet,  crippled  and  nearly  blind.  Of 
the  almshouse  Nisbet  lias  no  complaint, 
but  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  wife 
he  worries  constantly. 

Nisbet  is  a  little  man,  gray-haired  and 
worn  looking.  He  is  able  to  move  about 
with  great  difficulty  on  crutches,  one  eye 
still  being  usable.  To  a  Sun  reporter  who 
saw  him  yesterday  Nisbet  said: 

"I  am  greatly  worried  about  my  wife, 
and  I  am  asking  some  of  my  old  friends  to 
assist,  her.  She  is  alone  in  the  world,  and 
now  her  health  is  beginning  to  break  down. 
I  have  managed  to  get  quarters  for  her  at 
131  lj  Washington  place,  and  I  wish  tliat  I 
could  gather  a  little  fund  to  place  her  beyond 
any  danger  of  immediate  want. 

"I  am  an  'up-Stater'  myself,  having 
originally  come  from  Rome,  Oneida  comity. 
I  came  1  o  .Yew  York  in  1S71  and  worked  for 
twenty-eight  years  as  a  shoe  salesman.  My 
health  began  to  fail  me  in  1S32,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  I  had  to  give  up  work.  When 
I  'started  in  again  it  was  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced salary.  Even  then  X  think  I  could 
have  kept  along  had  it  not  been  for  the  acci- 
dent that  crippled  me.  I  stepped  through 
an  open  trapdoor  in  an  Albany  store  and 
fell  to  the  cellar.  After  a  time  I  found  that 
I  could  get  about  a  little  and  I  set  about 
selling  shoes  again.  But  I  grew  more  and 
more  lame,  and,  to  top  all  this,  the  sight  of 
ray  lefteye  began  to  fail.  I  had  been  totally 
blind  in  mv  right  eve  for  many  years. 





Three  weeks  ago  Prof.  Walter  G.  Wroe, 
an  instructor  in  dancing  of  3920  Haver- 
ford  Avenue,  went  totally  blind  and  his 
sight  returned  yesterday  as  suddenly  as 
it  left  him. 

It  was  while  instructing  his  class  that 
this  affliction  came  upon  him.  Eye  spe- 
cialists were  consulted  immediately,  but 
they  only  shook  their  heads  and  pro- 
nounced the  restoration  of  sight  impos- 
sible. A  thorough  examination  of  the 
optic  nerves  was  made  and  it  was  learned 
that  the  nerves  were  paralyzed. 

Since  the  affliction  Prof.  Wroe  has  been 
under  the  care  of  the  family  physician. 
His  room  has  been  kept  in  total  darkr 
ness  and  within  the  past  week  the  light 
has  been  gradually  admitted. 

The  entire  family  were  utterly  aston- 
ished yesterday  afternoon  when  he  recog- 
nized them.  As  they  gathered  about  him 
he  distinguished  them  Individually  to 
convince  them  that  he  could  see. 

When  asked  about  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  loss  of  his  sight  he  replied:  "It 
was  nothing  more  than  if  some  one  had 
extinguished  the  lights  in  your  room 
without  warning." 

The  physicians  fear  thai  his  sight  has 
only  returned  temporarily,  as  several  of 
the  tissues  have  disappeared. 


Date 


' 


DEFT  BLIND  MAN. 


George  Carter  of  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  is 
totally  blind.  He  Is  now  55  years  old, 
yet  up  to  the  time  of  a  recent  injury 
he  cleaned  out  wells,  shingled  houses, 
split  wood,  built  sidewalks,  did  all 
manner  of  farm  work,  and  took  -walks 
through  the  country  varying  from  three 
to  eight  miles.  One  of  his  most  com- 
monplace achievements  was  to  walk 
frcm  his  home  in  the  village  to  his 
farm,  near  Swain's— a  distance  of  eight 
miles— which  was  accomplished  by  road 
or  across  lots  with  equal  ease.  Fre- 
quently Mr.  Carter  has  been  seen  com- 
ing back  at  night  time  leading  a  cow 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  farm.  "I  know  the  turns  by  the 
lay  of  the  ground,"  he  says.  "Then, 
too,  the  wind  helps  me,  carrying  to 
my  ears  the  sound  of  railroad  trains, 
farm  bells  and  all  the  familiar  noises 
of  country  life." 


TVIf.  Carter  can  lay  a  sidewalk  as 
straight  as  any  man  who  has  perfect 
possession  of  his  sight.  He  is  a  car- 
p-enter as  well  as  a  farmer.  Recently 
he  had  a  new  house  built  on  a  second 
farm  which  he  owns,  on  Oak  Hill,  about 
three  miles  from  Nunda.  In  the  course 
of  construction  he  mixed  all  the  mor- 
tar and  cars-led  it  to  the  masons; 
he  helped  shingle;  he  helped  nail  up 
the  roof  and1  walls:  he  did  every  bit 
of  lathing-  in  the  house,  and  in  count- 
less other  ways  assisted  those  whom 
he    had    employed    to   do    the    work. 

Mr.  Carter  splits  wood  as  well  as 
he  drives  nails,  and  he  seems  to  run 
no  more  risk  of  cutting  his  toes  than 
he  does  of  pounding-  his  fingers.  This 
is  because  he  uses  only  one  hand. 
With  this  one- hand  he  strikes  a  strong- 
er blow  than  the  ordinary  man  does 
with  two.  He  drives  fence  posts  in 
the    same.,way.  ,„  ,, 


•-■' 


Date.. 


CHAPLAIN     MILBUnX     TO    RESIGN 

Dr.    Conden    of    the    HoT.se    May    Be    a 
Candidate  for  Position  in  tlie  Senate 

Washington,  Nov.  17  (Speclal)-Rev.  Dr. 
Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  SenaLe, 
is  about  to  resign-  Ms  office  and  will  retire, 
it  is  said  by  or  before  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress a  fortnight  hence.  Rev.  Dr.  Couden, 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  House,  is  urged  by 
his  friends  as  a  candidate.  No  one  is  yet 
conspicuously  mentioned  for  his  place. 


-^V**  ' ' 
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BLIND  CHAPLAIN  OF 
— - SBTATEJO  RESIGN, 

Blind   Chaplain  of  the   House.   Mentioned 
as   Mr.  'Milburn's  Probable  Successor. 

1  -a 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ncfy  lT^The  Rev. 
Dr.  Milvurn,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  resign,  it  is  said,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  a  fortnight  hence.  J 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Couden,  the  blind  chaplam 
of  the  House,  is  urged  by  his  friends  asfa 
candidate.  '  No  one  is  yet  conspicuously 
mentioned  for  his  place. 
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The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 


THUBSDAJ,  NOV.  13, 1902. 
The  Sense  of  Smell. 


In  most  of  the  deaf-blind  the  sense 
of  scent  is  as  finely  developed  as  in  the 
best-traiued  bloodhounds  and  hunting 
dogs.  ADd  in  most  of  the  blind  and 
deaf-blind  the  touch  is  exceedingly 
keen. 

Of  all  the  deaf-blind  of  whom  there  is 
any  record,  the  sense  of  touch  is  most 
acute  in  Miss  Linnie  Haguewood  of 
Iowa,  who  is  at  present,  as  a  ward  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  receiving  her  educa- 
tion in  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Haguewood  is  an  unusually 
bright  girl,  considering  that  almost 
nothing  was  done  for  her  in  the  way  of 
schooling  until  she  was  15.  She  is 
practical,  business-like,  and  a  mechani- 
cal genius,  but  she  doesn't  like  history. 
She  loves  music.  She  has  a  large 
music-box  and  she  can  not  only  distin- 
guish these  same  tunes  when  played 
on  the  piano,  all  by  her  wonderfully 
acute  sense  c f  touch. 


I  Her  favorite  way  oflistening"  to  her 
Inusic-box  is  to  put  it  on  the  floor,  then 
ll.ie  down  beside  it,  put  her  hand  on  it 
Bind  start  it  grinding  out  its  sweet 
■music.  The  sound  vibrations  as  they 
[strike  the  side  of  the  box  are  received 
|so  distinctly  and  discriminatingly  by 
IJher  hand  that  she  can  recognize  the 
Ichange  of  tunes. 

When  conducted  to  a  piano  upon 
(which  the  tunes  her  music-box  plays 
I  are  repeated  Miss  Hague  wood  puts 
J  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  piano  and 
I  thus  is  able  to  tell  the  music  that  is 
|  being  played  as  well  as  a  hearing 
I  person. 

Sbe  can  tell  the  music  of  an  organ, 
if  she  is  familiar  with  what  is  being 
I  played,  by  leaning  her  head  against 
I  the  pipes. 

So  far  as  is  known  she  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world  who  can  do  this. — 
Register. 


NORTHAMPTON    DAILY    REPORTER. 
TUESDAY.    NOVEMBER    11.   1902. 

NORTHAMPTON      BLIND      ASSOCIATION 


Exhibition  of  Baskets,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c. 

The  annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  work  held  in 
aid!  of  the  funds  of  the  Northampton  Town  and 
County  Blind  Association  opened  to-day,  and  will 
be  continued  or  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The 
exhibition  consists  of  articles  made  exciuKively  by 
the  blind  at  the  Institution,  32,  Newland,  North- 
ampton, whilst  oths-jr  goods  are  also  on  sale.  Every 
kind  of  basket  was  on  view,  from  laundry  to  fancy, 
whilst  there  were  also  garden  chairs,  cycle  baskets, 
tables,  and  chairs.  Thr  assortment  of  brushes  was 
also  tin  extensive  one,  no  useful  brush  being  ex- 
cluded. On  one  stall  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
door-mats,  whilst  at  others  the  blind  workmen 
were  busy  making  baskets,  brushes,  mats,  and 
cane  chairs  in  every  variety.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  at  three  o'clock  by  the  President  (the 
Mayor,  Alderman  T.  Purser),  and  daring  the  day- 
selections  were  given  by  Miss  Leonie  Muszynski  s 
Victorian  Orchestra,  who  gave  their  services  in 
aid  of  this  noble  cause.  The  prices  of  admission 
are  well  withiu  the  means  of  everyone,  and  an 
exhibition  in  aid  of  such  a  worthy  object  should 
be  well  patronised. 


TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    18,    1002 


entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston  Mass.,  as  Second 
Class  Mail  Matter) 

uatlcian's    "Work: 
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TUESDAY,  NOV.    18,   1902. 
MOURN  WILL  RESIGN. 

Senate's  Blind  Chaplain  to  Give  up  His 
p)ace — Blind   Chaplain   of  the 
House  to  Succeed  Him. 
tSoeoial  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
WASHINGTON.    D.    C.   Nov.   17,   1902. 
ThI  Kev   WiUlam  H.  Milburn.  the  fam- 
ous blind  chapUn  of  the  Senate,  will  re- 
ous  01  im  ,  h       session    begins, 

sign    just    t>|^eNtnCouden,   the^  blind 

The  ,Vev^f?hS  House,  will  probably  he 
chap  in  of  the  nou     .anc     ^   thg   g 

^e01^  Position  pays  $900  per  year  in 
each  house.  
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SATURDAY,  November  8,  1902. 


HOME    FOR    BLIND    WOMEN    ENDOW- 
MENT    FUND. 

TO  TEE  EDITOE  OP  THE  "  EASTERN  MORNING   NEWS." 

S'i'.— Your  advertisement  columns 
to-day  contain  an  announcement  of  our 
chanty  bail  and  concert  in  aid  of  the  above. 
Having  frequently  been  asked  'the  object  of 
tins  fuud,  permit  me  to  state  (.hat  the  last 
ot  a  series  of  developments!  during  the  pa^t 
twenty  years  of  our  Blind  Institution  cul- 
minated m  Wie  Homo  for  Blind  Womenv 
which  is,  and  has  proved  during'  the  three 
and  a  .half  years  of  ins  existence  to  be,  an 
unfold  benefit  to  its  nine  occupants. 

Each  Snimate  has  one  shilling  per  day 
guaranteed  as  maintenance,  which  practic- 
ally meets  the  necessary  Hxpendrtture,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tighted  matron's  salary. 
Hitherto  a  few  annual  subscriptions  and 
donations  have  with  difficulty  been  scraped 
together  to  meet  this  charge,  and  it  was 
therefore,  felt  that  to  place  the  Home  for 
ever  on  a  sound  financial  footing  an  endow- 
ment fund  should  be  raised,  to  assist  which 
the  ball  has  been  organised,  and  to  make 
this  especially  attractive  the  world-famed' 
Herr  Wurms'  Viennese  White  Band  has  been 
engaged,  and  a  concert  by  the  same  band  has 
been  arranged  for  Saturday  afternoon 
November  15th,  from  3  to  5,  to  meet  the 
necessary   expenses. 

The  ball  tickets  are  goring  well,  and 
success  seems  to  be  ensured.  The  concert 
seats  are  also  being  we-1]  taken  up,  and  as 
the  whole  of  the  printing,  furnishing,  decora- 
tions, supper,  wines,  &c,  have  been  kindly 
presented,  it  only  remains  for  the  citizens  of 
Hull  to  show  their  interest  in  the  cause  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  visit  in  mi  hi  in 

of  this  excellent  hand.  Particular™ can  bS  T  •  I,  °m  reP.°rt.of  tbe  anuaal  ^ting  of  this 
seen  in  your  advertisement  columns  Thank-  aJmlrable  organization,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Clarke  desires  to 
ing  you  d!n  anticipataittn,  yours,   &.  Poinf  out  fbat  when  tbe  secretaryship  was  taken  over 

M.  C.  Eocklipfe.      by  Kct-  J-  ¥nliein  Thompson  the  balance  was    not 

Written      from      shorthand    notes    by    the  £1.39  .as  th«rcport  stated,  but,  after  all  expenses  were 


READING   AND    WRITING    COHPETITION'    BT   THB 

Blind. — The  annual  competition  in  reading  and 
writing  for  the  blind  connected  with  the  Mission 
to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  V. 
of  Scotland  was  held  in  the  lx>ard-room  of  the 
mission,  Bath  Street.,  on  Thursday  and  y« 
day.  There  were  61  entries  in  the  different 
classes  of  Moon  and  Braille  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  in  ordinary  longhand  pencil  writing. 
The  passage  selected  was  not.  known  till  the 
finger  of  the  competitor  was  placed  upon  the 
page.  The  amount  awarded  in  prizes  was  £11 
17s  6d.  and  a  silver  medal  is  held  for  one  year 
by  tiie  male  and  female  who  head  the  competi- 
tion in  the  highest  grade.  The  ages  of  the  com- 
petitors ranged  from  19  to  70.  and  they  were 
drawn  from  the  readers  m  raised  type  on  the 
roll  of  the  mission.  All  the  readers  are  taught 
in  their  own  homes  by  the  agents  of  the  soc: 
and  supplied  with  books  from  its  free  lending 
library.  The  directors  who  acted  as  adjudicators 
were  : — Mr  James  Templet  on.  Mr  Leonard  Gow, 
Mr  Claud  A.  Allan,  Mr  J.  S.  Templeton.  Mr  J. 
Robertson  Blackie,  Mr  Albert  Harvey,  Mr  John 
Colville,  and  Mr  T.  W.  M'Lufvre. 


Cbrtatfan. 

November  6,  1902. 

National  Blind  Relief  Society.— With  refer- 


hlind  clerk,  Ethel  Gilbbs. 
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The  lamentable  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
people  in  England  has  led  to  an  agit*tion  in  favour 
of  direct  State  aid  for  the  sightless.  A  society,  which 
is  very  active  and  well  supported  in  the  East  of 
London,  has  been  formed,  pending  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  and  it  appeals  for  the  centralisation  of 
all  charities  for  the  blind  under  one  governing  body, 
and  the  erection  of  more  workshops  in  which  the  sight- 
less may  work.  A  parade  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was 
held  in  the  Eastrend  yesterday,  and  subsequently,  at  »1 
publio  meeting,  a  resolution  demanding  State  aid  was 
adopted.  Delegates  were  present  from  West  Ham, 
Limehouse,  Poplar,  Stepney,  and  Mile-end.  The 
society  intend  to  make  the  demonstration  an  annual 
affair. 


paid,  including  £700  to  the  blind,  there  was 
over,  through  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  £872,   besides 
£1,100  in  consols.     Mrs.  Clarke  adds,  "  I  feel  tl 
ful  for  the  large  increase  in  both  income  and  pen- 
sioners since  the  Society  has  been  under  Mr.  Pulltin 
Thompson's  able  management." 


^ 


COLORADO  INDEX;  :  NOVEMBER  20,  tcy)2. 


■The •'tight  ttiat  Failed. 


1 


•  i  The •  maii-  •  'from  -'•  Arkansas 
sighed  as^he  Communicated  to 
the  New  Orleans' Times-Demo- 
(AfaMiis  ^retirement  from  ser- 
vice ofl  Committees. 
'  'I  i:was  living  in  kittle  Rock 
some1  years  'ago;  and  no  com- 


oy  tne  outside  elements, 
and  while  she  receives  the 
loving  care  of  the  sisters,  the 
sisters  themselves  will  receive 
uplifting  inspiration. 

The  life  of  Laura    Bridgman 
at   the    Hartford    School     was! 
in     many     ways      ideal.      The 
future  of  Madeline  G.  Wallaeel 


mitteei  wa'S    complete    without    promises  to  be    no    les 


m-y  name.  ;  There  w'as  on  one 
oiccas1ion,aMbig:  function  at  the 
capital,  and  I>  was  placed  on  an 
imp'ortamt  '  corn'mittee.  The 
hall  was  jamnaed  with  specta- 
tors', and  we/had  every  avail- 
able;band  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

:  y  One  of  mydtrtles'was  to  look 
after  the"  bands,   so    that   the 

'music  could  ;be'-  kept  going; 
Another  'taenrber  of   the    com- 

!  mitfee  hiad-scattered  the  bands 

;afOuhd:  \  the:  ■  i  hall,  '  and  had 
placed  one  'band  up  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

'•'•Twi'sh'  you  'would'  signal  the 
band- in  the  gallery  to  strike 
upi'1'1  he  said-  tb  Die,  and  I  made 
my 'way  downthe  aisle  until  I 
got- to  a  point  where  the  band 

;  could1  be  easily  hailed.  I  made 
the'  ;signal.' :  The  members  of 
the  band  'paid'  no  attention  to 
me.-'  -l^got  'excSted-  and  a  bit 
.angry;  •  my  signaling  became 
^mdre  :  vibleibt,  and;  I  went 
through  a1  'series  -of  absurd  arm 
movements,  while  my  face  was 
burning  •  with  ■- embarrassment 


s    so.-    It 
would  be  a    happy   solution   of 
the    problem    confronting     the 
parents  of  our  deaf-blind,  could 
the  objects  of    their   solicitude 
be  similarly  sheltered  in    some 
such  home,  where,    while    har- 
bored from  ^he   storms   of   lite, 
they  would  still  not    be   living 
lives  of  ignoble  ease,  but  could 
put  their  one   talent  to    a    use 
that  will  win  the  praise  of   the 
Master. 

Apropos  of  the  above  subject, 
while    visiting    the    Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind    in    Balti-I 
more,  Mr.    Argo    met    our    old 
friend,    Frank    Smith,    a    blind 
deaf-mute    who     received  .  his| 
education    there,    and    has    for 
twenty    years    past    made    his 
living    in   the    broom    shop    of 
the    school.     Frank     pays     for 
his  board,  buys  his  own    clothJ 
ing  and  has  $1,600  in  bank,    all! 
saved  out  of  his  own   earnings. 
At    the    same    time    he   enjoys 
the  pleasures  of  life    so    far   as 
they  are  open  to  him    and    has 
the  respect    of     his     acquaint- 


,,.,.,-  „.  '    ances.     Who  will  say    that   the 

Jj  felt  a'uiari  pulling  at  my  coat  .    .      „         y  e 


money  originally  spent  for-  his 
education,  was,  regarded  from 
a  material  standpoint  only, 
an  unprofi table  investment? 

The  Michigan  Mirror. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 


-tail,1  and' as  I  turned '  around  he 

said: 

'"Excuse    :rra'e,    .'but    are     you 
having1' at- 'that   band    in     the 

gallery?" 

ic  <'They;a're■'t;he, biggest  lot  of 
-blockheads  VI  -ever  %aw!"    was 

my  reply. 

'  '■'(Ex'cUse'mie,";heisaid  again, 
isbftly,' nhat'-is  the'  band  from 
-the 'blind  asylum." 

Madeline  G.  Wallace^ 
blind  deaf-mute,  took  the  final 
vows  of  a  nun  of  the  sisterhood! 
of  St.  Dominic  at  the  convent 
of  that  order  in  Newark  on  the 
10th. 

It    is    the    first  authentic  in 
stance     when    one    thus  afflict-  !  Clinch  and  Holston  rivers. 


JTHUBSDAJ,  NOV.  20,1902. 
A  Blind  Pearl-Expert. 

The  loss  of  one  faculty  often  results 
in  making  another  more  acute.  At 
Clinton,  Tenn.,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  muosel-pearl  hunting  industry, 
lives  Joseph  Gossett,  aged  forty-two 
years.  Although  he  is  totally  blind, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
many     who    hunt     pearls     along     the 


ed  has  been  received  into 
holy  order,  and  is  significant 
of  the  high  plane  of  modern 
humanity  and  Christianity. 
Henceforth  her  life  will  flow 
in  a  tranquil  stream,  untroubled 


Gossett  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  en- 
gage in  the  search  for  pearls  in  Clinch 
river,  over  twenty  years  ago.  He  sold 
his  first  pearl  for  fifty  dollars,  and 
continued  the  business  with  success. 
Prom  wading  in  the  river  he  contract- 
ed an  attack  of  malaria,  which  ended 
in  total  blindness. 


j.n  spue  oi  mis  iie 
search  the  next  spring, 
tinued  it.  His  sense  of 
acute,    and   he  finds  the 


resumed  the 
and  has  con- 
touch  is  very 
mussels   with 


his  hands  or  feet.  After  he  has  gath- 
ered a  large  number  he  sits  in  his  boat 
'and  opens  them,  slowly  feeling  in  the 
shells  for  the  pearl.  When  one  is 
found  he  can  estimate  its  value  in 
every  detail  except  color,    and  his  sis- 

h;reoTe8:crndaGo39ett-a--e 

Mr.   Gossett  owns  a  good  home,   , 

besides   finding     pearls   himself,    buys 

rom  $5,000  to  $20,000  worth   a  yeZ 

from  others. 


THE  JOURNAL, 

Detroit,  Micb. 

Miss  Jessie  G.  Gil-more  of  Boston 
who  went  blind  after  her  seventeenth 
year,  does  beautiful  neldle17ork and 
W*w  T?P,<?rt  ^Pe^iter,  while  only 
S!hT  KtIIe^.  surPasses  her  In  the 
reading  she   has  done  since  she  went 

DAILY     TELEGRAPTT 
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Even  with  a  record  of  twenty-two  years'  good  and) 
needful  work,  it  has  many  times  been  necessary  tor'' 
the   superintendent   and   committee   of   the   H«»  ' 
for  Aged  Christian  Blind  Men  and  Women  to  Im^' 
urgently  for  funds.    The  present  juncCe  I  „  3£ : 
lone  for  this   admirable  i^Jc^T^^ 
Crouch-hill.    Its  support  is  mainly  focal,  but  That  is 
merely  because  its  good  work  is  not  sufficiently  known 
It  practically  stands  between  its  one  hundr^T,,' 
,  inmates  and  the  workhouse,  but  although  sodes^ 
|  mg  of  support  £170  is  still  needed  to  meet  the  oXtT  I 

S  LT"'  Whi°h  I"  °Penme?yestXby 

EffiK  *  t0  a  larg6r  P^te^comm  tTe 
^exctLnt  ,t6  .f™nfc  suPP°rt    without  which 

^the^p^rin  ^iEW 
^^^^^.^^:: 

_.JlEL,..Sfj s 


Bate.. 


TO*** 


eel  sbTfyTW'SajjWilliam  H.  j 
Johnson,  now  old  and  blindTwWtunis 
over  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  trusKhis 
home  in  Brooklyn  borough  to  make  good 
funds  misappropriated  by  his  subordinates 
and  members  of  his  family  while  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Howard 
orphan  asylum.  Mr  Johnson  is  not  himself 
touched  with  blame,  and  his  house,  worth 
perhaps  $6000,  is  about  all  he  has. 

The  California  News 

Saturday,  Nov.  15,  1902. 


Colorado,  we  mean  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  in  Colorado,  got  a 
bequest  of  $25,000  by  the  will  of  the  late 
millionaire,  Winfield  Scott  Stratton,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  by  its ' 
report  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State,  makes  the  income  of  the  school  for 
the  ensuing  year  $70,537,  as  the  school 
gets  one-fifth  of  a  mill  as  its  share  of 
said  valuation. 


From — fej — 








■Mov  n 


m^i  ss^l 


TETKpSS**  the  utmost  «£»£$ 
Chrlstiantzation   of   India     .     . 

^affl^S^Wi-  »»  Per 

cent  ill   the  last  decade. 

Supported   by   Minneapolis. 

mss  Millard  is  a  mem^Vha^ns 
est  mission  station  In   mo.    ^  Qn(j 

been  established  f°r"'"  Abbott,  is  supr 
°f  'SXTpWmS  church  of  this 
ported  by  the  *»»  receive  a  part  of 
city,  and  two  others  r  congregation, 
their   salaries  from   "u  Millard 

in  last  evening  s  lectm  em  ^^ 

urged   the   need   of  a  perma  whRh 

for  this  colony  °f  w™  Abbott  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott.  Miss  bgen 

herself  are  member 9.  wr tney  h 

much  hampered  mthel r  v  yg 

ng  to  move  four  times  in  ^  of 

She  also  told  hei   audlenfor    the    blind 

'JcnooTor^ich^sh'fifsuperviso, 

fnTtitu°tionaformind  at  that  place, ;     J 

T)r  Hallock  warmly  seconded  MI5 
^la4?»nr4eToTCafai^ 
n^t^da^morning's  service. 


Miss   Anna  L.  Millard 


of  Bombay  Tells  ofh 
Her  Work  Among  thej 
Afflicted  in  the  Orient! 


Miss  Anna  L.  Millard,  who  lectured 
last  evening  at  the  Plymouth  church, 
has  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Bom- 
bay. India.  She  has  traveled  through 
the  different  parts  of  this  peninsula 
and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
history  and  needs  of  its  people. 

Miss   Millard   conducted  a  kindergar- 
ten  school   in   Minneapolis   prior  to  her 
departure  to  India   and  is  still  a  mem- 
I  ber  of  the  Plymouth  church. 
I     Her  work  in  Bombay  has  been  largely 
educational  in  character  and  since   the 
great  famine  and  plague  she  has  orig- 
inated   a    special    branch    of    education 
I  for  the  blind,  of  which  there  are  500,000 
I  in   India.     Less   than   500   of  this   num- 
!  ber  have  had   any  kind  of  instruction. 
I     This   work    for    the   blind    was   begun 
1  two    years    ago    by    Miss    Millard    with 
'three   pupils    and   this   number   has   al- 
ready   grown    to    forty.       The    English 
government  is  very  friendly  toward  the 
enterprise   and   when   she   wrote   to   the 
educational  department  asking  for  aid 
she  received  an  encouraging  reply  ana 
a   promise   that   the   government   would 
pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings 


J  .7.°  2- 


I.  LOVE  Butt 
PUZZLI 


Lost  Sight  for  Eleven  Days,  Eyes 
Perfectly  Good, 


Case  Is  Unparalleled  in  Medical  His- 
tory—Physicians Ascribe  Loss  of 
Sight  to  Nervous  Trouble. 
Eye. 
1  Can   Now   Use   One 


They  have  been  examined  carefully  ami 
no  unfavorable  symptom  has  been  dis- 
covered, with  the  exception  of  the  very 
unfavorable  one  that  for  eleven  days  he 
was  unable  to  tell  light  from  darkness. 
Eyes  Normal  in  Appearance. 

Iti  appearance  the  eyea  are  altogether 
normal.  There  is  not  the  slightest  Blgn 
of  Inflammation  and  his  eyes  are  a  great 
deal  clearer  than  are  those  of  tho  aver- 
age man  who  experiences  no  difficulties 
in  using  his  eyes.  Dr.  Love  has  suffered 
no  pain  from  his  eyes  and  they  have 
not  troubled  him  in  the  least,  except 
that  he  has  lost  the  use  of  them. 

Dr.  Love  Is  43  years  of  age  and  Is  in 
the  best  of  health.  His  general  physical 
condition  Is  considered  perfect  and  stom- 
ach specialists  who  have  looked  into  his 
case  have  been  unable  to  And  anything 
wrong  with  his  stomach.  When  he  first 
lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  it  was  thought 
that  the  matter  could  be  attributed  to  a 
disordered  somach,  from  which  such  cases 
often    arise. 

Dr.  Love  was  first  troubled  with  his 
eyes  on  Saturday,  November  1.  That 
evening  at  8  o'clock  he  went  totally 
blind  and  was  unable  to  distinguish  light 
from   darkness  for  fourteen  hours. 

Then  until  Monday  afternoon  he  would 
be  blind  for  periods  of  from  one  to  two 
hours,  being  able  to  see  fairly  well  until 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  November  3, 
at  4:30  o'clock,  when  he  again  became 
totally  blind. 

His  Sight  Partly  Returns. 

He  remained  in  this  condition  until  the 
afternoon    of    Thursday,      November     13, 

when  he  regained  the  use  of  his  left  eye. 
However,  his  sight  in  this  eye  is  im- 
perfect and  he  is  unable  to  read,  but 
can  distinguish  objects  of  considerable 
size  at  short  distances.  He  Is  now  im- 
proving, though  he  is  still  unable  to  see 
at  all  with  his  right  eye.  The  physicians 
think  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  com- 
pletely recover  the  use  of  both  eyes  and 
]  will  be  able  t<5  see  again  as  well  as  h» 
j  ever  did.  His  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyea 
is   attriouted    to    nervous    trouble. 

Dr.  Love  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Crawford,  Dr.  Clarence  Johnson  and 
Dr.  E.  Bates  Block,  the  well-known  spe- 
cialist. 

Talk  with  Dr.  Love. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  last  night. 
Dr.    Love   says: 

"When  first  attacked  I  experienced  con- 
siderable pain  back  of  the  eyes  and  in 
the  forehead.  I  can  now  use  one  eye, 
and  am  improving  rapidly.  I  regret  the 
necessity  for  a  publication  of  my  con- 
dition, but  so  many  of  my  friends  have 
noticed  me  pass  them  without  speaking, 
I   wish  -them   to   know   the   cause." 


•Vi 


w 


Hopes  to   Raise   Funds. 

Miss  Millard  is  to  remain  in  this 
country  for  about  a  year  and  hopes  in 
this  time  to  raise  the  $20,000  necessary 
to  fully  equip  this  first  institution  in 
the  east   for   the   blind. 

When  asked  regarding  the  present 
popularity  of  theosophy  and  Hinduism 
in  this  country,  she  replied  that  1 :  its 
followers  and  promoters  in  the  Occident 
could  see  in  detail  what  this  religion  has 
done  for  India  they  would  be  less  ready 
to  accept  it,  and  their  enthusiasm 
would    wane.  „„•„->,,. 

She  also  advised  that  any  one  who 
wanted  to  be  enlightened  in  this  matte,, 
should  read  the  book  entitled  Little 
Green  God." 


The  blindness  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Love, 
of  237  Whitehall  street,  one  of  the  best- 
known  physicians  of  the  city,  and  the 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Abram  Love,  who 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Atlanta,  is  puzzling  the  At- 
lanta medical  fraternity. 

The  case  is  without  a  parallel  In  med- 
ical history,  and  Atlanta  physicians  who 
have  had  many  years'  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  eye  troubles  state  that  they 
have  never  seen  a  case  anything  like 
Dr.   Love's. 

For  eleven  days  he  was  totally  blind  and 
he  has  still  only  partially  recovered  the 
use  of  one  eye.  The  remarkable  feature 
of  the  case  Is  that  the  physicians  have 
been  able  to  find  nothing  whatever  wrong 
with  Dr.  Love's  eyes. 


n.  w  Boston,  Mass,  Ploughman. 
... '  XK*  *v- 

There  are  esperts  on  the  eyes  who  hold 

]  stoutly  to  the  theory  that  troubles  in  vision  often 
I  cause  serious  lapses  from  a  well-ordered  life 
among  children,  ind  that  disobedience,  ill 
temper, cruelty,  wanton  destructiveness  and  hys- 
terics are  frequently  due  among  youngsters  to 
aberrations  and  to  ailments  which  affect  the 
sense  of  sight.  Such  a  theory  may  appear  to  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  be  almost  a  fad.  Yet,  there 
may  be  something  in  it. 


Cs* 


THE  PRESS-F^ST, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
<r>  Novemt-r  1902 


BLIND  GIRLS  ENTERTAIN. 

The  Girls'  Etiquette  club,  or  the  in- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  gave  a  reception 
to  the  members  of  the  (acuity,  Tuesday 
evening,  in  honor  of  Miss  Edith  Living- 
ston, of  Marietta,  who  is  a  member  of  | 
the   club. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution 
met  Monday  to  discuss  the  plans  for  the 
new  gymnasium.  The  money,  which,  was 
appropriated  for  the  gymnasium  by  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  will  not 
be  available  until  after  February  15.  It 
is  stated  that  the  board  has  authorized 
the  purchase  of  two  new  pianos  for  the 
institution. 

THE  TIMES, 

U^ew   York,  N.  Y. 
21   No/ember  1SC2 

FRENCH  PRIZES  FOR  VIRTUE. 

Distributed  Yesterday— Principal  Award 

for  a  Woman  Who   Has   Founded 

an  Asylum  for  the  Aged. 

London  Times— New  York  Times 
Special  Cablegram. 
LONDON,  Nov.  21.— The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times  says  that  the 
Monty  on  Prizes  for  Virtue  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  French  Academy  yester- 
day. 

The  chief  prize,  of  3,o00f.,  was  award- 
ed to  Marie  Desbat,  who  has  established 
an  asylum  for  eighty-four  aged  persons 
at  Venissieux,  near  Lyons.  In  earlier 
years  she  collected  gutter  children  and 
taught  them  the  catechism.  Afterward 
she  devoted  herself  to  visiting  the  sick. 
The  sum  of  l,500f.  was  given  to  Jeanne 
Schneider,  a  blind  lady  who  has  founded 
an  asylum  for  sixty-seven  blind  children. 
Three  Breton  sailors  received  2,000f. 
for  saving  a  shipwrecked  crew. 

Among  the  literary  prizes,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  got  l.OOUf.  for  his  "  Vie  de 
l'Abeille."  ,«*■  , 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    THES 
BLIND. 

It  is  fast  becoming  true  that,  to  para- 

P^'*lSe  la,"  °,d  sa>rTT^  in  the  language 
of  the  b  md  there  is  no  such  word  Is 
impossible.  There  is  in  Philadelphia  a 
blind  newspaper  dealer  who  without 
help  conducts  a  successful  business. 
(And  there  are  good  men  who  go  out 
of  their  way  to  'buy  their  papers  of 
turn!)  But  the  veteran  blind  newsdeal- 
er, Mareellus  Betz,  has  just  died  in 
New   York    from   a  fall    while     serving 

in"  ««n  °?x  his  route-  He  Iost  hjs  eye!' 
in  1860.  He  was  seventy-one  years  of 
age  and  had  been  selling  papers  since 
he  was  eight  years  old.  In  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  there  is  a  young  woman  of  eight- 
een who  can  do  most  anything  th  it 
others  do— except  see.  She  will  be 
graduated  next  year  at  the  usual  age  I 
from  the  high  school.  Besides  all  the 
usual  accomplishments  of  the  blind 
she  is  a,  good  musician,  reading  raised 
notes  for  the  blind;  she  is  a  good 
seamstress;  she  not  only  uses  the  type- 
writer for  the  blind,  but  the  ordinary 
one.  taking  down  rapidly  from  dicta- 
tion; she  plays  whist  with  interest  and 
skill,  by  means  of  pin  pricks  in  the 
corners  of  the  cards  which  she  under- 
stands, touching  each  card  as  played 
by  the  others,  and  then  promptly 
playing  her  own.  She  is  an  expert  bi- 
cycle rider  and  has  made  her  "century 
run."  She  rests  her  left  hand  in  riding 
on   the   right  hand  of     her     companion 


and  guides  the  machine  with  her  right 
hand.  We  have  learned  of  a  man  blind, 
and  like  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen 
!  Keller,  also  deaf  and  dumb,  who  trav- 
j  elled  alone  all  over  the  United  States, 
lived  a  good  and  enjoyable  life,  sup- 
■  ported  himself  and  family — all  by 
means  of  a  most  ingenious  device,  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  tattooed  plain- 
ly upon  the  palm  and  fingers  of  one 
hand.  By  pointing  to  these  letters  oth- 
ers soon  learned  to  understand  what  he 
"said,"  and  their  answers  were  known 
to  htm  by  the  spots  or  letters  they 
touched  upon  his  hand  in  reply.  And 
we  most  fortunate  ones  bewail  our  dif- 
ficulties.— American  Magazine. 
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REAL  HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


ONE  OF  MAKY  PRACTICAL  METHODS 
TO  AID  THEM. 


i\  ever  So  Moeh  Being  Done  for  the  BHnd 
A  g  at  the  Present  Time. 
There  will  be  much  interest  in 
the  work  for  the  blind,  that  is 
being  done  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,  through 
their  headquarters,  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  at  Washington, 
D.:  C.  This  association  is  en- 
gaged in  a  work  by  which  the 
adult  blind  may  be  made  self-sup- 
porting. The  president  of  the  as- 
sociation is  F.  E.  Cleaveland, 
founder  of  the  Industrial  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  at  Hartford,  Ot., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  field  work. 
Having  been  blind  for  28  years,  he 
is  giving  his  life  to  their  interests 
and  has  been  abroad  studying  the 
methods  used  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  France. 

Miss  S.  E.  Cogswell,  a  graduate 
of  the  Bible  Normal  college, 
formerly  at  Springfield,  is  the 
Massachusetts  representative  of 
the  work,  with  headquarters  at 
83  Catherine  street,  Springfield. 
Miss  Cogswell  has  already  begun 
work  in  Westfield  and  the  adjoin- 
ing towns  and  is  deserving  of  the 
cooperation  of  all  interested 
in  helping  the  blind.  The 
Polytechnic  Institute  issues  a 
regular  publication  known  as  "The 
Sunless  World,"  which  gives  a 
great  amount  of  information  re- 
garding the  field  work  in  behalf  of 
this  great  class  of  unfortunate 
people.  The  president  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  is  Rev  H. 
N.  Couden,  the  well-known  blind 
chaplain  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  work  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that  which  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  has  recently 
taken  up  in  behalf  of  its  blind,  as 
fully  described  in  these  columns  a 
few  weeks  ago,  shows  how  much 
interest  is  being  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Wonderful  forward  strides 
in  this  respect  have  been  made 
and  while  25  years  ago,  practical- 
ly '  nothing    was  being  done  for 


the  blind,  today  everytbu  .  is 
being  done  for  them  and  the  ^s 
whose  eyes  are  gone  forevr  re 
being  brightened  and  helped.  it 
so  far  as  practical  human  aid  and 
sympathy  can  possibly  go. 

THE  ENQUIRER, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
22  Novembsr  1"02 

HAS  STRANGE  BLINDNESS. 

I  Atlanta  Constitution.  I 

The  blindness  of  Dr.  Thomas  1).  Love, 
of  I'M.  Whitehall  street,  one  of  the  best- 
known  physicians  of  the  city,  and  the  son 
of  the  Into  I>r.  Abvnm  Love,  who  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  Atlanta,  is  puzzling  the  Atlanta  medical 
fraternity. 

The  case  is  without  a  parallel  in  medical 
history,  and  Atlanta  physicians  who  have 
had  many  years'  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eye  troubles  state  thai  they  have 
never  seen  a  ease  anything  like  Dr.  Lure's. 

For  11  days  lie  was  totally  blind  and  he 
has  still  only  partially  recovered  the  use  of 
one  eye.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the 
ease  is  that  the  physicians  have  been  able 
to  find  nothing  whatever  wrung  with  Dr. 
Love's  eyes. 

They  have  been  examined  carefully  and 
no  unfavorable  symptom  has  been  discov- 
ered, with  the  exception  oi  the  very  un- 
favorable one  that  for  11  days  he  was  un- 
able to  tell  light  from  darkness. 

In  appearance  the  eyes  are  altogether 
normal.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  inflammation  and  his  eyes  are  a  great 
deal  clearer  than  are  those  of  the  average 
man  who  experiences  no  difficulties  in  us- 
ing his  eyes.  Dr.  Love  has  suffered  up 
pain  from  his  eyes  and  they  have  not 
troubled  him  in  the  least,  except  that  he 
has  lost  the  use  of  them. 

Dr.  Love  is  43  years  of  age  and  is  in 
the  best  of  health.  His  general  physical 
condition  is  considered  perfect  and  stom- 
ach specialists  who  have  looked  into  his 
case  have  been  unable  to  find  anything 
wrong  with  his  stomach.  When  he  first 
lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  it  was  thought 
that  the  matter  could  be  attributed  to  a 
disordered  stomach,  from  which  such  cases 
often  arise. 
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COMPANION    WHO    SEES. 

How  One  Woman   Lightens  the  Afflic- 
tion   of    Blindness. 

The  person  who  is-trHTKi  loses  much 
of  the  beautiful  in  life  through  the 
affliction.  There  is  one  woman,  how- 
ever whose  home  is  in  this  city,  and 
who,  having  means,  finds  a  way  to 
satisfy  her  taste  for  a  knowledge  of 
all  that  is  going  on,  says  New  York 
Mail  and  Express.  This  she  accom- 
plishes with  the  help  of  a  companion 
of  the  same  sex,  but  much  younger 
(the  woman  herself  is  75  years  old), 
who  talses  her  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
plaining everything. 

Thus  an  afternoon  at  an  art  exhiDi- 
tion  results  in  both  coming  away  with 
an  excellent,  idea  of  the  most  notable 
canvases.  The  architecture  of  the 
various  new  buildings  is  described  at 
length;  the  bindings  and  illustrations 
of  fate  hooks  are  laid  before  the  mind 
of  the  afflicted  one  with  much  circum- 

Even  the  new  operatic  and  dramatic 
events  are  attended  wi*h  great  regu- 
larity, and  the  costumes,  forms  and 
faces  of  the  performers  are  described 
in  fullest  detail;  the  scenery  and 
properties  are  the  subject  of  comment. 
and  the  people  in  the  audience  furnish 
material    for    discussion    between    the 

aCIn  traveling  the  companion  is  the; 
same  faithful  painter  of  pictures  for' 
the  sightless  eyes  of  her  employer,  and 
every  feature  that  goes  to  give  that 
variety  which  seems  a  necessary 
spice  to  the  living  is  brought  out  with 
the  utmost  particularity. 


SATURDAY.    NOVEMBER    22,    1902 

I  BIGHT    MUNDRKD    BLIND    IN    BOSTON 

To  (ho  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Do  the  benevolent  people  of  Boston  know 
that  in  our  city  and  suburbs  there  are  to- 
clay  marly  eight  hundred  people  who  are 
blind?  Do  thpy  ask  what  is  being  done  in 
Massachusetts  to  make  the  lives  of  these 
unfortunate  citizens  bearable?  Or,  do 
they  think  with  pride  of  that  early  bene- 
factor of  the  blind,  our  own  Dr.  Howe,  and 
point  to  his  noble  monument,  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and,  in  giving  money  to  per- 
petuate that  beneficent  work,  feel  that  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  blind?  To 
them  let  it  be  said  that  while  work  done 
for  the  youth  is  always  the  most  hopeful 
of  all  in  the  long  list  of  helps,  and  that 
the  kindergarten  and  the  nursery  for  blind 
babies  show  that  we  have  begun  well,  and 
only  need  to  have  a  care  that  all  the  blind 
i  children  of  our  State  are  sharing  these  ad- 
vantages, instead  of  a  small  per  cent  as  at 
present,  to  do  right  by  the  adult  helpless 
ones  we  must  remember  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  blind  of  our  country  lose 
their  sight  after  they  are  twenity-one  years 

old. 

When  these  men  and  women  are  aroused 
from  the  black  despair  which  at  first  over- 
whelms them,  and  'begin  to  ask  "Where 
can  I  learn  the  raised  alphabet  or  where 
can  I  learn  a  trade  or  any  means  of  self- 
support?"  they  are  told  that  Massachusetts 
has  no  school  for  the  adult  blind;  that  she 
has  only  lately  awakened  to  the  need  of 
home  teaching,  and  has  but  four  teachers 
In  this  broad  field;  that  she  has  no  indus- 
trial home  where  these  afflicted  ones  can 
learn  'how  to  earn  a  living. 

Is  it.  not  enough  to  overflow  the  bitter  cup 
of  misery  and  drive  one  mad?  In  that  case 
the  refuge  is  the  insane  asylum.  If  reason 
is  retained,  and  no  relatives  or  friends  offer 
a  home,  we  point  to  the  almshouse  and  say: 
"Here  Is  your  home!" 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Old  World  and  see 
what  is  being  done  for  the  adult  blind.  As 
prevention  is  always  better  than  cure, 
Russia  maintains  thirty  -hospitals  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  blindness.  She  does 
not  wait  for  her  people  to  apply  for  help 
at  these  sanatoriums,  but  sends  physicians 
throughout  her  vast  empire  seeking  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom,  taken  in  early 
stages  of  diseases  of  'the  eye,  are  saved 
from  the  loss  of  sight. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  "Saxon  Method" 
of  "Industrial  Homes,"  where  trades  and 
other  occupations  are  taught  to  the  blind, 
who  are  then  started  in  business,  each  in 
his  native  town,  and  aided  until  self-sup- 
porting. 

Austro-Hungary  has  schools,  homes  and 
workshops  for  the  blind,  all  under  govern- 
mental support.  Japan  reserves  for  her 
blind  both  massage  and  shampooing,  and 
a  blind  beggar  Is  unknown  there. 

Turning  to  England  we  find  abundant 
statistics  to  prove  the  advance  of  the  work, 
and  learn  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  for  compulsory  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren, the  outlook  Is  most  hopeful.  As  her 
schools  for  the  blind  have  no  age  limit,  they 
meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  sightless  of 
England  are  under  instruction.  In,,  our 
State  of  Massachusetts  only  five  per  cent 
of  the  blind  can  read. 

England  has  twenty-seven  Government 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  most  of  them 
have  workshops  attached.  In  1897  there 
were  forty-seven  home-teaching  societies 
founded  and  maintained  by  the  "Moon  Pub- 
lication and  Home-Teaching  Association," 
which  offers  an  easy  system  of  embossed 
letters  that  even  the  aged,  with  toil-worn 
fingers,  can  learn  in  a  few  lessons.  This 
society  has  carried  hope  and  courage  into 
thousands  of  darkened  lives.  In  addition 
to  publishing  and  teaching,  it  has  founded 
and  continued  thirty-three  "industrial 
homes"  where,  in  1890,  eleven  hundred  blind 
men  and  women  were  earning  their  liveli- 
hood. ,  ,,„ 

England  has  forty-four  pension  societies 
which    assist    or     support   three    thousand 

Wind.  .       •'    ,,, 

"The  Royal   Society   for  Indigent   Blind 
employ  twelve  blind  men  who   travel,   dis- 
tribute books,   food  and  clothes  and   teach 
industrial    and    literary   means    of    support 
to  the  blind. 


The   Blind   Association   ot  em- 

ploys  eighty  blind  people  In  printing  books 
in  embossed  type.  At  the  date  of  the  latest 
report  examined  by  us,  that  of  1896,  I  here 
were  seven  hundred  ladles  who  took  turns 
in  reading  for  these  blind  compositors. 

"The  Gardiner  Trust"  fund  for  the  blind 
Is  $1,500,000.  It  is  used  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  in  music,  and  other  professions, 
in  trades  and  crafts  and  in  providing  pen- 
sions for  those  who  are  Incapable  of  earn- 
in,;  their  own  support. 

These  few  facts  show  the  wide  field  for 
useful  and  beneficent  work  waiting  for  the 
benevolent  men    and    women   ot   Massacliu- 

Anvone  desiring  further  particulars  is 
cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  "Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,"  264 
I  ioylston  street,   Boston.  M.   R.  H. 

THE  WEST  .VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


NOVEMBER  2a,  1902. 

Tl.e  report  of  the  Kansas  Sctaml  for 
the  Blind  is  received.  That  school  ««' 
organized  in  iSb'G,  an  I  has  had  a  very 
prosperous      existence.  The       present 

superintendent  lias  served  since  ld"3 
with  the  exception  of  a  tew  years  being 
restored  to  office  in  id  via.  From  very 
feeble  beginning,  the  school  has  grown 
to  a  very  line  one,  well  sustained,  with  a 
plant  valued  at  nearly  $'.5".'O0O.  The 
Institution  "has  recently  enteied  on  the 
enjoyment  of  a  separate  building  for 
school  purposes,  and  has  a  chapel  that 
will  seat  live  hundred  people,  a  pipe 
organ  and  all  the  modern  in^rovements  , 
The  equipment  seems  to  lie  very  line  i  i 
all  la  speels. 

THE    BOSTON    HERALD^ 
NOVEMBEB~27Tl902. 

1  HOME  FOR  BUND,  AGED  MUTES. 

Philanthropic  Citizens  to    Aid 
Unfortunates. 


dlson,  president.  Brookllne;  Dr.  Jonn 
Dlxwell,  vice-president;  the  Rev.  8. 
Stanley  Searing,  secretary;  the  Rev. 
Herbert  8.  Johnson,  pastor  of  Warren 
Avenue  Baptist  Church;  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Spooner,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Dean.  Edwin  W. 
FVIafcee,  Albert  S.  Tufts.  Lewis  H. 
Browne,  the  Hon.  Freeman  O.  Emer- 
son, and  Dr.  Heller  Bishop,  Boston, 
treasurer.  ... 

About  $500  was  raised  by  their  own 
efforts  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  and  the 
association  was  Incorporated  In  1901,  un- 
der the  charter  title  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Aged.  Blind  or  Infirm 
Deaf-Mutes.  Then  the  N.  E.  Gallaudet 
Association  of  Deaf-Mutes,  which  met 
In  convention  at  Bellows  Falls 
1,  2  and  3.  1902.  passed  resolutions  en- 
dorsing the  project,  and  appointed  six 
state  organizers  to  collect  subscriptions. 
Deaf-mutes  everywhere  are  responding 
with  good  will,  but  as  their  means  are 
limited,  the  trustees  earnestly  appeal  for 
assistance  In  this  worthy  cause  from  all 
charitably-minded  citizens  In  New  Eng- 
land. 

Realizing  the  urgent  need  of  such  a 
home,  the  trustees  have  made  provision 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  several 
aged  persons  with  a  family  in  Allston, 
Mass:.  This  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
larger  and  better  equipped  Institution, 
for  which  funds  and  a  site  are  greatly 
needed. 

The  home  is  to  he  wholly  non-sectarian, 
and  the  inmates,  blind  and  deaf,  will 
have  the  benefit  of  religious  worship  in 
their  own  peculiar  way,  which  Is  denied 
them    elsewhere. 

The  oldest  of  the  women  now  admitted 

to  the  temporary  home  in  Allston  is  S3 
years  and  10  months.  None  will  be- 
grudge her  the  tender  care  and  atten- 
tive ministering  due  to  advanced  age. 
A  pathetic  appeal  has  come  from  Maine 
for  the  admission  of  an  aged,  blind  and 
deaf  woman,  entirely  dependent  on 
charity.  For  this  and  other  cases,  now- 
waiting,  more  money  is  imperative.  Con- 
tributions of  $1  and  upwards  may  he 
sent  to  the  treasurer.  Dr.  Heher-  Bishop, 
7  Water  street.  Boston,  and  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 


IRISH    TIMES,    THURSDAY, 
1  i  DUBLIN, 


NOVEMBER    13,    1905 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTION   FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


The  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing:,  the 
Boston  Missionary.  Will  Carry 
Out  in  New  England  the  Plan  ot 
the  Late  Rev.  Dr.  Galla»det-In- 
stltntion  to  Be  Non-Sectarian. 
That  a  class  of  people.  Handicapped 
all  tlieir  lives  by  the  loss  of  one  or  two 
T  ,„„f    senses    so    necessary    in    inv 

by    misfortune    in    their    old '    a»e    al£ 

o—  rf  ejuof  sl,ncenandF,o,art 

|  re^sonW  *Sf  ^  ^ff 
dread  such  a  ate.  ana  V*  notlons> 

have  died   in   dark ■•    ?»'         d  dlstress. 

succeeded,  after  year a •  u  poughkeep- 

llshlng  a  """^is^^oTh  s  homl  is  re- 
sie,  N.  \ .  Admission  iu  New  York  state, 
stricter?  to  residents  of  x^ew!  th<j 

and  the  Rev.  S.  b™!™eZ  s  seen  enough 
Boston  missionary^who  1 as  see'  ^ 

of  life  among  the  deat  to  apt  Jn_ 

urgent  needs  of  s wn  a  »e  voluntarily 
stltution    in    New    England,    vo  ^ 

undertook  to  «staD>ls1}  *.£;??„„    body    0f 


;  A  sale  of  work  was  opened  yesterday,  at  three 
o  clock,  in  the  Litton  Hall,  Leeson  Park,  in  aid 
of>hefundsof  the  National  Institution  andilolv- 
neux  Asylum  for  the  Female  Blind.  The  stalls 
were  prettily  draped  and  decorated,  and  were 
filled  with  a  vast  variety  of  fancy  and  useful 
articles,  so  thai  ihe  intending  purehasars.  what- 
ever their  tastes,  were  well  catered  for.  There 
was  a  large  and  fashionable  attendance,  and  the 
sales  were  fairly  satisfactory.  The  formal  open- 
ing by  Lady  Plunket  took  place  at  three  o'clock, 
in  presence  of  a  large  gathering.  Ladv  Pluoket 
was  received  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dowse  and 
the  members  of  the  Ladies' Committee.  A  hymn 
having  been  sung, 

Rev.  Mr.  Dowse  said,  before  calling  on  Lady 
Plunket  to  declare  the  sale  of  work  open,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  insti- 
tution ou  whose  behalf  it  bad  been  organised. 
The  National  Institution  for  the  Female  Blind 
of  Ireland  was  in  reality  a  national  institution, 
and  was  not  merely  an  institution  connected 
with  the  church.  There  were  in  their  asylum 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  institution  was 
progressing  and  improving.  They  had  latelv 
introduced  into  it  a  new  industry — that  of 
weaving.  They  had  now  two  loomB  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  results  had  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. If  he  were  a  lady — which,  unfortunately, 
he  wis  not— he  would  get  his  dresses  of  the 
materials  woven  on  those  looms.  It  was,  in- 
deed, gratifying  to  fiud  that  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  were  not  only  able  to  produce  the 
basket  work,  of  which  there  were  so  many 
excellent  specimens  in  the  room,  but  had  also 
proved  themselves  capable  of  taking  up  the  new- 
industry  to  which  he  had  just  referred.  He  was 
sure  he  expressed  the  feeling,  not  only  of  all  pre- 
sent, hut  of  all  friends  of  the  institution,  when 
he  said  they  were  deeply  thaukfnl  to  Lady 
Plunket  for  her  presence  on  that  occasion. 

Lady  Plunket  then  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
high  honour  done  to  her  in  asking  her  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  said  she  had  much 
pleasure  in  declaring  the  sale  of  work  open. 

The  following  are  the  stallholders  : — 

Indies'  Committee  Stall— Mrs.  Bennett,  Mrs.  F. 
Johnsir-n,  Mrs.  Manly,  Mrs,  Fraser.  Mrs.  Gardner,  Mrs. 
Conner.  Mrs.  Lanjford  Synies,  aod  Mrs.  Neweouea 


Flower   and   Cooutry  JPtorlucB 

Butlftr, 

Sweet  Stall— Mrs.  Carroll  and  Miss  Carroll. 

No.  4— Mrs.  MacDougall,  Mrs.  Castles,  Miss  Barclay, 
Mrs.  Emerson  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Berry, 

No.  5— Mrs.  Huggard,  Misses  WillingfcoD,  Misa  Pilk-, 
iogton,  Miss  D'Elza,  Weuonah.  J 

No.  6— Miss  Prior,  Misses  Sibthorpe,  Misses    Morns-' 
son, 

No.    7— Mrs.    Dowse,    Mrs.    Patton,  Mrs.  BuchanaD, > 
Mrs.  Richard  Pim. 

Inmates'    Scall— Mias   Brown,  Mis3  Stewart  Brown. 
Mrs.  Fraser. 

refreshment   Stall— Mrs.     Edwards,     Mrs.    Weldon 
Molony,  Miss  Williamson.  i 

Sample  Stall— Miss  Cosgrave,  Mrs  Wfflonghby-D.'ule. 

Ths  sale  will  be  continued  today. 

PULLEN'S    KENT    AEGTJS 
-SATUBDAY,    NOVEMBER  | 
15,     1902. 

HELP  THE  BLIND  MAN  ! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Kent  Argus." 
SIR,-Edward  Shoad,  35,.F1ora-road,  Ramsgate 
a  familiar  and  pathetic  figursyby  day  on  the  East  Clift 


aiaii  -  Tee  Hisses 


DAILY    NEWS, 


1903, 

TEAINING   THE  BLIND. 

A   NOBLE   LIFE'S  WORK 

. *- 

Ai  the  City  Walters  of  The  Central  Young , 
Men's  Christian  Association,  186  Aldersgate- 
street  last  night,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbel 
addt'ssS  a  Urge  audience  on  «  The  practical 
Training  of  the  Blind."  Mr.  Campbell,  a  senior 
student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, made  his  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
in  London  in  189S.  He  is  the  son  of !Dr. J .  J. 
Campbell,  a  founder  and  the  Principal  of  the 
^Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music ifor 
-   Norwood..    On  March  1st,  18/.2, 


rttfual  prices,  and  the  workers  are  remuneraffl 
:  weekly    according    to    the    amount    of    work 
tliev  do. 

There  are  13ft  blind  poor  in  Birkenhead, 
but  only  a  very  small  proportion  are  at  present 
working  under  the  auspices  of  this  society. 
So  soon  as  there  is  an  improved  demand  for 
tie  articles  whirl)  are  being  made,  mors 
recruits  will  be  brought  into  the  workshop, 
AH  I  hat  is  now  essential  for  the  success  of 
this  laudable  movement  is  (be  support  of  th* 
housewife,  and  then,  with  a  good  trade  esta!v 
lisherl,  the  wretched  life  of  many  a  poor 
neglected  blind  one  will  have  been  improved 
and  brightened. 

A  reception  was  held  at  the  workshops  146, 
Oxton-joad,  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gate- 
house, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
with  Mr.  T.  Fell  Abraham  (lion,  treasurer), 
Miss  Buckler,  Bidston  Rectory  ('hon.  secretary). 
Mr.  E.  C.  Thin,  Or.  Procter,  and  others,  have 
done  so  much  to  advance  this  movement. 
A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  charitable  movements  in  the 
town  attended  the  reception,  and  followed  with 
much  interest  the  work  of  the  blind  people. 
The  workshops  are  open  every  day,  and  visitors 
may  at  any  time  see  the.  blind  at  work 


a  laminar  ana  patnetic  ngurc-,  uy  u*y  u«  UUD  «.»=»  «..-    ""•' ™.    .    -rn-mer  Norwood.,    On  March  1st,  io^, 
and   by  night    near  the   Theatre    where   he   silently,  the  Blind    B per   Iw rwoo  ^    ^^    ^^ 

solicits  the  alms  of  th»  benevolent.  _  Dt.    Campbell    De0an     i» 


licits  the  alms  of  th«  benevolent.  "•...,  '   U*.    ^ampuen    "<=<=-""    "  "  ,     ,        pupils.  To 

He  was  a  youn.  married  man  in   a  position  of  com-;  houses  on  Anerley-hill,  with l  only  «W 

_■.  _v. „ij;..i.™.rnhk.Jliirin     trie  orice-i   A„rr    tVio-r-o    are    eleven    buildings,    a   gymnasium 


Jit!   WttO  d.  JUUU.'    ium**n\A  **»«■*    ...      —     t . —    --    -- 

fort  when  a  cold  in  the  eyes  robbed  him  ot  toe  price 
less  gift  of  sight.  He  has  a  wife  and  children  to 
support,  but  is  totally  unable  to  do  it.  He  cannot 
sing  or  play  so  as  ta  earn  money  as  an  entertainer,  bnt 
he  could  re-seat  cane-bottomed  chairs,  but  oannot  get 
the  work  to  do.  A  more  pitiful  and  deserving  easel 
never  met.  Others  confirm  this,  and  anyone  could 
Drove  it  who  would  call  upon  them 

"    r  3       l_i:_        J.1. 


houses  on  auuiicj-ui"»  ..  * — ..    -        -    - 

day  there  are  eleven  buildings,  a  gymnasium 
skatin"  rink,  cycle  track,  and  swimming  bath,  16 
acres  o°f  ground,  and  no  less  than  156  students  m 

rein  each  department  the  instruction  is  directed 
to  the  practical  end  of  preparing  the  blind  for 
self -maintenance.    The  result  is  most  gratifying. 


EDINBURGH. 


rove  it  who  would  call  upon  them.  ,   .      „„  t   0|  the  pupils  who  have  completed 

Ten  years  ago  I  made  public,  through  the  courtesy;  l°x  °JJ£ „  "  f  trailling  at  the  College  are  now 
of  our  local  Press,  their  then  need  of  a  portable  organ.  ^*£  <^f -supporting.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
It  was  at  once  met,  with  a  balance  which  was  a  true  ^^^g's  lecture  was  to  obtain  financial 
God-send.  .  m.„„u      a  !   m™lm+  for  this  deserving  institution.    Many  up- 

ha^Se^tr^ri^ot^r  ^4  pass's;*  ^^jg^jrvs 

weu  worth  it     I  think  the  peer  souls  will  be 'able   to;  needed  to  keep,  the  College  on  a  sound  financial 
tide  the  winter  through  by  its  means,  especially  during    basis.  ■  ...    ,  .-.      . 

inclement  weather.    I  can  vouch  forthe  respectability, ;       Tke  lecturer  followed  the  course  of  his  father  s 

i  -i        ....  -J-J.1 Ol ..  .-)  -. 


mciemeiiu  wcrttiic...      *.  ^«"  .~- —  -~-  ---  - — r    -  -  ■ 

Bobriety,  cleanliness,  and  industry   of  the  Shoads.    J. 
found  him  alone  in  the  housebreaking  upwooden  boxes 
to  make  firewood,  whioh  he  sells  for  3  s.  a  bag,  and  so 
manages  to  earn  a  trifle.     It  is  a   terrible  struggle   for  , 
them.    I  will  give  10s.  towards  the  49s.  if  you   can  get 

up  a  collection."  .;••»»      „,       ,  .  i 

I  have  no  church  connection  with  Mr.   fcjhoad,   and  | 
can  only  appeal  to  the   kind-hearted   public.     If   sucn 
will  send  me  help,  the  fund  will   be  audited  and  used 
for  the  Shoads  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  is  needed  at  once.  But  more  I  Can  no  one  ,_ 
give  work  at  re-seating  cine  chairs  ?  And  cannot  some 
more  permanent  help  be  devised  ?  It  is  the  hope 
of  this  that  prompts  me  to  lay  the  matter  before 
Ramsgate,  through  the  generous  co-operation  of   the 

Editor. 

T.  HANCOCKS, 

Minister  of  Cavendish  Cinvroh. 
•    11th  November,  1902, 

3,  Ellington-terrace,  Ellington-road, 

Ramsgate.  ! 

DATLY    NEWS, 
MONDAY* 

^DOCKING  THE  WAGES  OF  THE  BLIND. 

At  the  Council  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan! 
Radical  Federation,  held  at  the  North  Camber- 
well  Radical  Club  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Jas.  Jeffery, 
L.C.C.,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  P.  S.  W. 
Pettengell  vice-chairman,  for  the  ensuing  six; 
months.  After  the  disposal  of  formal  business, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Bracey  Wright,  Secretary  for  South 
London,  drew  attention  to  the  pitiful  condition 
of  the  blind  workers  of  Sunderland,  who  were 
suffering  acutely  in  the  interests  of  trade 
unionism.  She  moved.  "  That  this  Federation 
condemns  the  action  of  the  Sunderland  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  locking  out  their  blind 
workers  for  refusing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  27 
per  cent,  in  their  already  miserable  wages,  and 
considers  that  in  view  of  the  unjust  treatment 
''  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  so-called 
charitable  institutions  the  time  has  arrived 
which  demands  State  intervention  on  their  be- 
half." Mr.  W.  Banham,  of  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind,  in  seconding,  stated  that  the  Sun- 
derland blind  men  were  engaged  upon  making 
fenders  for  ships'  use.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Sunderland  workers'  wages  averaged  12s.  per 
week  per  man  for  the  year,  efforts  were  being 
made  to  reduce  the  pay  by  27  per  cent.  The  12s.  j 
a  week  was  little  enough,  but  the  blind  men 
eked  out  their  pay  by  selling  tea  or  newspapers,  I 
playing  musical  instruments  in  public,  and  some 
of  them  did  a  little  begging.  The  resolution  was 
ndopted. 


life  from  childhood  to  the  present  time.  Born 
in  a  log  cabin  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  United 
States  becoming  totally  blind  in  childhood,  this 
courageous  American  not  only  made  a  position 
for  himself,  but  has  made  possible  to  hundreds  | 
of  others  like  himself  a  life  of  usefulness,  happi-  i 
ness,  and  independence 


THE    SCOTSMAN, 
SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER 

BOTAL  toD    ABTXUM  J^™"™£ ATo »e  *'  t»3 
Womt  — >n  exhibition  and  sale  of  worK  °°?V7,    2 

continued  over  ^-day,  ^ m  tn BR^eTh  s  Burns1 
George  Street,  Edui'burgh.  Jhe  Rev^  ino 

^  i^lw  JamKlfou^ul ?&*  King-of- 
T^wli  n  deXring  the  exhibition  open  spoke 
£&  institution  as  one  which  was  worthy  of  a,     h 

even  more  efficient  than   it  had  ever _   uc 

dow  pensioners.    The  1^t'™?"?  'th  „      ana    come 
times,    but    it    had    weathered    these,     aia 
triumphant    through    them    A 


I  ^s>  auu  —t"  ,  5— ;  in  proposing  a  vote ,o(  thitnfc ,  to  B^™* 

We  Liverpool  couaiEB^^^s^fi^gwsS 


NOVEMBER    15.    19©"^ 

tea.ching_™b^J)J'0  WORK,  j 

A  L-VTOABLEMOVEMENT  AT  BIRKEN- 
HEAD. 

The  work  of  rescuing  from  sordid  -surround- 
ings those  who,  through  their  de  ormed  s  ate 
cannot  help  themselves    is.  surely  one  which 
lesives   commendation,   hut    the   far    nobler 
ork  of  lightening  the  lives  of  these .  «*£ 
tunate  creatures  by  placing  them  m  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  and  giving  them  facilities  to  « 
their  own  living,  is  one  which  must  gam  the 
armroval    and  should  win  the  support  ot  all. 
,  :It  walwith  the  object  of  doing  this  service 
|  for  the  poor  bl 
little      time     a 

ve'ars^Vcf  a  small  "committee  was 
2  ,,i  fnv  the  purpose  of  improving 
rlondMon  of  thPe  blind  people.  In  the 
fl v %  vnXrioe  a  blind  teacher  was  engaged 
who  ov  means  of  the  Braille  and  Moon  method 
Koted  the  blind  in  reding,  |-^  ^hen  a 
rfrenlatina  library  was  formed.  It  was  uis 
cove«d   tbat  manyy   of   the   poor   people   w«j 

The  movement  is  not  a  Chanty    it  IS  a  Pi W 
Matter  of  business,  the  goods  are  sold  at  trie 


to  issue  was  one  ot  tne '^,Wfo  ,w  that  the  .nstitn- 
in  recent  years,  and  seemed  to  anow  w..  ,      } 

ion  was  gaining  the  confidence  of  tte  P^P «  « 
Edinburgh  and  of  Scotland  They  ^^of  th< 
keep  abreast  of  to^X.*  see  eon* 
sale  were  not  only  ^at  ^  pub t»c  m  „  ^ 

tX  rS  ^in^t^e  Operation  Bu* 
%&&  afternoon  Wind-omen  ^m°0^sS 

taking  l-f-^H^anTwriting^thte  out  on  * 
hand  used  by  the  pnnu.,  *?  Th;     ^^^uon  m 

.  ordinary  typewriting ;  macli 100.     lta.  op 
watched  with  interest  by  a^'^'*2Illv    neat   and  a- 

w'ork  were  also  riven.  . 

HULL, 


SUOU1U     n  in     *"■>*     a-^trtr ,  ^_— 

he  object  of  doing  this  service  (  -M-p-a 

^^SS^SWSTERN    MOBNlNa    NE^ 

NOVEMBER    17.    ^ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ME    FOR    BLIND    WOMEN    ENDOW- 
MENT    FUND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  "  EASTERN  MORNING  NEWS." 

Sir  —Your  advertisement  coloums  of  to-day 
contain  my  third  list  of  donations,  which 
together  with  former  acknowledgments  and 
net  proceeds  of  ball  and  concert  will  bring 
the  total  to  .£1.650,  leaving  only  .£50  still  to 
he  raised.  This  deficiency  is  clearly  due  to 
the  want  of  public  support  at  the  concert 
the  2s  and  Is^^ts  being  practically  en  )^y. 
Whv  I  do  not  understand,  as  it  certainly 
was  to  their  loss  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
iVtienLg  to  such  a .  splendid  P^ormanc. 
the  expressed  appreciation  of  which  and  m 
vnv  personal  efforts  were,  however,  so  mime 

SEnS^^not^nTf 


■•t 


jgwnally,  a„d  woum  only  Mk,  as  au  ^j;. 
iomJ    hwour,   cheques  by  return   of   po«t  1 

Hull,  November  15th,  1902.'  °'  E°CKtItTE- 

'•AIIiY   CHBONICIiE, 

[iTOVEMBEK    19,   1902. 

MUNICIPAL  WORK  FORTHEBLIND 


A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  East- 
end 'for  the  relief  ot  the  sightless  poor.  A  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  having  for  its  object  the 
securing  of  direct  State  aid  for  the  blind.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  various  societies  for  the 
welfare  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  fellow-citizens 
have  funds  amounting  to  over  £6,000,000  sterling, 
yet  only  7,000  are  recipients  of  the  bounty  of 
these  organisations.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Mile- 
end  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  body  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed  declaring  that, 
as  in  the  whole  of  the  Kast  of  London  thero  was 
no  workshop  or  place  to  give  the  blind  of  the  dis- 
trict practical  help,  the  local  and  municipal  au- 
thorities should  at  once  find  ways  that  would 
rescue  the  poor  blind  from  compulsory  bogging 
in  the  streets  and  the  shame  attached  thereto. 

BOSTON  HERALD. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAK, 
VOL.  CXH,  NO,  152. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  29,   1902. 


HOME  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 
Dr.  Heber  Bishop,  treasurer  of  the 
New  England  Home  for  Aged,  Blind  and 
Infirm  Deaf  Mutes,  acknowledges 
through  The  Boston  Herald  the  contri- 
bution of  the  "Two  Little  Girls"  who 
sent  in  $1,  with  a  promise  to  send  more, 
the  little  maidens  being  too  modest  to 
give  their  names  and  address  and  re- 
ceive a  personal  acknowledgment. 


Hasten  §mlu  Slob. 

SATURDAY,  NOT  29,  1902. 

BLIND    COUPLE     IN    COURT. 


On  Charge  of  Vagrancy,  Their  Case 
is  Continued  to  Wednesday. 

Samuel  W.  Yeomans  and  his  wife 
Mary,  the  blind  couple  seen  almost 
daily  at  either  the  Roxbury  Crossing 
or  Dudley-st  transfer  stations,  were  in 
the  Roxbury  district  court  this  morning 
on  complaint  of  special  officer  George 
W.  Patterson  of  headquarters,  who 
charged  them  with  vagrancy. 

This  couple  live  at  65  Whitney  st. 
Roxbury.  and  support  themselves  by 
the  pennies  they  pick  up  from  sympa- 
thetic and  charitably  inclined  persons. 
The  husband  plays  an  old  violin,  while 
his  wife  stands  by  his  side.  As  a  rule 
they  are  always  comfortably  dressed. 

It  is  said  that  complaints  have  been 
made  against  them  by  business  men  at 
Roxbury  Crossing,  who  say  they  are 
annoyed  by  their  presence. 

In  court  thi>5  mornin|g  they  both 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  woman  said 
she  didn't  understand  why  they  should 
be  charged  with  vagrancy,  as  they  did 
not  beg.  She  also  said  they  supported 
themselves  largely  by  playing  at  dances, 
house  parties  and  weddings. 

Their  cases  were  continued  until  next 
Wednesday,  and  officer  Patterson  was 
accepted  as  surety- so  they  would  not 
have  to  go  to  jail  while  awaiting  trial. 

Among  the  witnesses  called  was  an 
agent  of  the  associated  charities. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TABLET.  NOVEMBER  29.  1902. 


The  Geokgia  Report. 

Tbe  Report  of  the  Georgia  Academy 
t  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,1902,  is  received,  The  Inst,  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  spends  only 
about  $13,000  for  nil  purposes  except 
building  and  improvements,  and  has  a 
lower  per  capita  than  perhaps  any   school  I 


in  the  country.     It    must    be    taken    i 
the   account,  however,    that    the    parents 
provide  both  transportation  and  clothing. 
The  report  refers    with  seme   degree  of 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the   pupils   do   not 
coiitiihutc  any    personal   service    in     tin- 
domestic  economy.     It  might  be  thought 
better     to  give    the    boys    what    practi- 
cal  training  they  are   capable   of   receiv- 
ing in  all  the  departments   of   household 
seivice,    such  as   the  preparation  of    fuel 
and    the    like;     and      the     girls    would 
make  better    futures  for  themselves,  and  [ 
would    learn  at  school,  if  no  where    else. 
to  do  all  the  things   that    the  other  girls 
in    families    do.     If    they     could      make 
beds,  sweep  and  dust,  put  rooms  in  order 
generally,  assist  in     the    family    kitchen, 
and  wash  house,  care  for  younger   child- 
ren, and  make    their   clothes    iu    part   at 
j  last,  what  a    passport    it     would     he    to 
comfortable  Linus  for  many    who  sooner 
or  latei  c<  me  to  want  them, 

The  course  in  this  lust,  is  less  extended 
than  in  some.     If  1    catch  the   meaning, 
the  literary  v, oik  steins  to   lie    limited   to 
spelling,    reading,     wiiting,     arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and   history.      The 
course  in  music   is    more   exteuded  ;  they 
have  an  industrial    department,    physical 
training,  and    the   like.     They   have    the 
point  writing  machine,  and  a  pipe  organ, 
which  stirs  our  envy  a  little.      They  push 
the  social  feature  to  what  we  would  con-  I 
sider    mischievous     lengths;     but     every 
school  has  it's   own   way    of   solviu"    the 
social  problem ;  and    the   differences    in 
the  results   are    possibly,    as   is   claimed, 
more  imaginary  than  real.      They    have  a 
negro  school  under  the  same  management 
and  the  whole  enrollment  is    125    pupils. 
It  is  evidently  doing  flue  work. 
Language  in  Schools  for  the    Bli>d. 


The  blind,  as  a  rule,  acquire  language 
easily.  Being  shut  out  in  great  measure 
I  from  the  reading  of  books,  they  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  talking  with  any  one  who 
is  within  reach,  and  iu  some  cases  be- 
come such  inveterate  talkers  that  they 
must  be  restrained. 

As  an  educator  of  them  once  said, 
"They  will  split  hairs  in  au  argument  '' 
■    •  '    I 

it  is  veiy    necessary    that   all    who   have! 

anything  to  do  with  them  should  exercise 
tvery  influence  possible  to  cause  them   to 
use  good  language  and  to  be  moderate  in 
the  use  of  the  tongue.      The   exercise   of 
that     otherwise     useful    orgau    is     ofteu 
piovocative  of  trouble  for  them,    and    as 
the  publication  of  books  lor  them    is   in- 
creasing to  such  an    extent,    there    is    no 
excuse  for   them    to    spend    the    time    in 
useless  coutruve.sy  with  the  tongue  when 
they  might  be  employed  to  Utter  advan- 
tage iu  acquiring  not  only  a  fund  of  pro- 


per language;  but  ulsu    the    thoughts   ol 
the  best  writers  and  speakers. 

So  by  all  means,  cultivate  the   rcui 
habit  among  the  blind  and  see  to  it    that 
from  the  beginners'    grade    to    the    High 
Schools  they  read  aloud  every  day. 

And  reading  alone  is  not  Sufficient  to 
instil  into  I  ben  minds  i-  kill  in  language, 
let  t  lie  id  write  alto,  putting  their 
thoughts  into  well-chosen  words.  These 
compositions  should  be  corrected  by  the 
teacher  if  the  blind  pupil  is  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  his  written  work.  As  has 
so  ofteu  been  stated  iu  tiiese  articles,  it 
is  important  that  the  written  work  oflhe 
pupils  be  corrected  the  same  as  the  work 
of  the  sieing  child,  else  when  he  conies 
to  correspond  with  others,  (specially  on 
the  typewriter,  his  flagrant  errura  are- 
visible  to  all  who  read  them.  He  will 
then  not  make  the  blunders  iu  spelling, 
punctuation,  aud  division  ol  syllables  at 
tbe  end  of  the  line,  which  are  so  often 
noted  now  in  the  work  of  the  blind  stu- 
ents  who  are  taking  a  High  School 
course. 

Sara    W/ulen. 
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MONDAY,  DEC.    1,   1902. 


It  looks  as  if  Congress  would  have  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  one  of  Its 
blind  chaplains.  As  to  whether  it  will 
find  another  blind  one  to  fill  his  place 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  seem  to  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  congressional 
piety  is  of  the  sort  that  prefers  blind 
guidance. 

Boston  Camgcript 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    6,    1902 

For    a     Blind     Woman 

To   the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : 

I    wish    to    make    an    appeal    for   a    blind   ' 
woman.    She  is  in  bed  a  greater  part  of  the 
time,  as  she  suffers  with  rheumatism;   she 
needs  money  for  medicine  and  other  com- 
forts.    The    city    (Boston)    is    giving   $2    a 
week  to  her;  the  rest  is  contributed  by  in- 
dividuals.    I   have   tried   to   find   a  private 
fund  that  might  be  of  service  to  her,  but 
cannot.     The  first  need   is   for  someone  to 
take  her  to  b^ard.    If  anyone  will  help  her 
in  any  way  they  may  address  either  Miss 
J.  H.  Todd,  21  "Wheatland  avenue,  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  or 

A.   De  S.  Manning 
37  Forest  street,  Medford. 
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BLIND  MEN  PUT  ON  STAND. 

Attorneys  fop  Coal  Companies  Protest 

Against  This  Step — Mr.  Mac- 

Veagh  Talks. 

SCRANTON,  Pa.,  J5ec.  5,  1902.  The 
lawyers  for  the  mine  workers  continued 
to  call  witnesses  today  before  tne  strike 
arbitration  commission,  to  testify  to  the 
alleged  blacklisting  methods  pursued  by 
several  coal "  companies  in  refusing  to 
re-employ  strikers  who  took  a  more  or 
less  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  during  the  re- 
cent suspension. 

All  of  them  said  they  had  been  em- 
ployed before  the  strike,  but  were  re- 
fused their  old  places  after  the  strike 
was  ended.  In  most  cases,  according  to 
the  testimony,  no  satisfactory  reason 
was  given  why  they  were  not  taken 
back.  Two  blind  men,  who  were  also 
otherwise  badly  injured  by  underground 
explosions,  were  presented  as  living  evi- 
dence of  the  dangers  in  the  mines. 

When  the  commission  adjourned  for 
the  day,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Curran  of 
Wilkesbarre,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  miners'  cause  during  the  strike, 
was  on  the  witness  stand.  Only  one 
session  will  be  held  tomorrow,  adjourn- 
ment to  be  taken  at  1  P.  M. 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  who  is  represent- 
ing the  Brie  railroad  coal  properties, 
left  here  today,  accompanied  by  Com- 
missioner Parker,  for  New  York.  The 
testimony  now  being  presented  to  the 
commission  does  not  concern  Mr.  Mac- 
Veagh's  clients  to  an  extent  which 
makes  his  presence  necessary. 

Mr.  MacVeagh  said  before  leaving  that 
a  majority  of  the  operators  thought  it 
better  to  postpone  all  efforts  to  reach 
by  amicable  conferences  a  basis  for  the 
award  of  the  commission  until  both 
sides  had  presented  all  the  testimony 
they  wished  to  offer.  Whether  the  ef- 
forts to  reach  such  a  basis  will  be  then 
resumed  can  only  be  decided  after  the 
testimony  is  closed. 

Mr.  MacVeagh  added  that  he  thought, 
In  view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions 
existing  in  the  anthracite  region,  this 
was  a  mistaken  attitude  for  the  opera- 
tors to  assume,  as  he  feared  each  day's 
testimony  would  tend  to  increase  the 
bitterness  of  feeling;  but  It  was  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  oper- 
ators to  act  on  their  own  judgment  of 
the  situation,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
the  result  would  fully  Justify  the  con- 
clusion they  reached. 

From  this  expression  it  Is  taken  that 
Mr.  MacVeagh  was  opposed  to  the  call- 
ing off  of  the  negotiations  last  week.  It 
Is  his  sincere  hope  that  ah  agreement 
will  be  effected,  and  It  is  known  that 
the  commissioners  still  hope  for  an 
agreement  on  many,  if  not  all,  the  im- 
portant points  at  issue.  Mr.  MacVeagh 
denied  all  knowledge  of  efforts  being 
made  by  the  large  ooal  companies  to 
absorb  the  independent  concerns. 

A  half  dozen  witnesses,  all  of  them 
mine  workers,  were  called  to  the  stand 
In  rapid  succession  today  to  testify  to 
the  alleged  blacklisting  of  themselves 
by  the  companies.  All  of  them  were 
employed  before  the  strike,  but  when 
the  suspension  was  ended  they  were  re- 
fused work.  The  companies,  the  wit- 
nesses said,  gave  various  reasons  why 
they  refused  to  re-employ  them,  none 
of  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  work- 
men. 

Mr.  Darrow,  for  the  miners,  then  pre- 
sented two  witnesses,  who  had  been  in- 
jured in  the  mines.  Both  were  blind  and 
had  to  be  led  to  the  stand.  One  of  them, 
besides  losing  both  eyes  in  an  explosion, 
lost  one  arm,  and  the  hand  of  the  other 
arm  was  rendered  useless.  The  other 
blind  man  lost  part  of  one  of  his  ears 
in  the  explosion  in  which  he  was  caught. 
After  the  witnesses  left  the  stand  the 
attorneys  for  the  operators  protested 
against  calling  those  unfortunate  men. 
They  were  injured  before  the  strike, 
they  said,  and  the  injuries  had  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  matter  before  the  com- 
mission. They  sympathized  with  the 
men,  but  thought  it  was  not  the  right 
thing  to  have  them  appear  before  this 
commission. 

Mr.  Darrow  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
overdo  the  presentation  of  such  wit- 
nesses, but  he  wanted  to  bring  the  com- 
mission to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  dan- 
gers  of   coal  mining. 

Chairman  Gray  here  said  he  hoped 
the  thing  would  not  be  overdone. 

"We  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  con- 
ditions." he  said,  "and  I  may  say  that 
I  never  saw  a  sadder  spectacle  than 
that  presented  by  these  two- men." 


Fr.  Curran  of  Wilkesbarre  gave "  a 
description  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  mine  workers  live,  and  in  an- 
swer to  questions  put  by  Judge  Gray, 
said  he  was  opposed  to  the  boycott  and 
the  blacklist.  He  will  resume  the  stand 
tomorrow  morning. 

It  is  related  of  blind  Chaplain  Milburn, 
whose  failing  health  has  necessitated 
his  retirement  from  his  post  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  that,  on  his  return 
from  a  tour  of  Great  Britain  some  time 
ago,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  what  he 
saw  over  there.  And  those  who  heard  it 
and  had  been  over  the  same  ground  tes- 
tified that  he  saw  more  than  they  did. 
It  is  frequently  so  with  blind  people. 
Their  remaining  four  senses  are  so  keen 
that  they  take  in  more  than  those  whose 
eyes   are  apparently  wide  open. 


NORWICH,    SATURDAY,     NOV.    22nd,     1902 

Help   the  Blind. — M.   de   Tttrine  has  ta« 

•id  a  new  style  of  book  for  the  blind.  14 
.sists    of   a   sheet   of   transparent   paper    witll 

.gns  representing  the  letters  of  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet printed  on  it  in  lines.  The  signs  are  small 
white  squares  on  a  black  blackground,  and  whea 
tho  sheet  is  placed  between  two  plates  of  glas* 
and  illuminated  from  behind  the  light  passei 
through  the  white  signs.  The  blind  person 
reads  the  words  by  moving  an  opaque  piece  of 
rrardbos»rd  along  the  lines  from  left  to  right.  Be- 
ing blind,  he  cannot  see  the  illuminated  signs, 
but  the  light  passing  through  them  falls  on  a 
selenium  cell  in  circuit  with  a  battery  and  tele- 
phone, or  some  equivalent  device,  and  he  caa 
Lear  them. 


INVENTION. 


November  15.  I9o2l 

SOUND-PRODUCING  WRITING. 

A   NEW   METHOD   OF   READING    FOR    THE   BLIND 

SO  many  strange  inventions,  says  the  '-Illustrated  Scientific  News  " 
have  cropped  up  latterly  that  we  hardly  express  surprise  when  we  hear  of 
devices  of  seeing  by  electricity  or  communication  without  wires  bu  j 
does  sound  rather  remarkable  when  we  hear  that  M.  V.  de  Turine  has 
invented  a  method  of  making  printed  books  such  that  they  can  give  forth 
sound  and  so  communicate  their  contents  to  the  blind.  Yet  the  invention 
is  not  really  so  remarkable  as  may  at  first  be  thought  "^ntion 

The  writing  consists  of  a  number  of  small  squares  arranged  on  a 
principle  similar  to  the  Morse  alphabet.  The  paper  is  transparent  and 
the  printing  consists  of  a  black  background  with  the  squares  left  blank 
To  read,"  the  paper  ,s  placed  on  a  glass  screen  in  front  of  a  light  and 
an  opaque  piece  of  cardboard  with  an  aperture  corresponding  to  the 
transparent  squares  is  passed  before  it.  When  this  aperture  pafses  one 
of  the  squares,  light  is  transmitted  through  on  to  a  photopenic  apparatus 
and  a  sound  is  produced.  This  photophonic  apparatus  may  be  of  various 
forms,  but  generally  consists  of  a  plate  of  selenium  through  whkh  an 
electric  current  is  passed,  so  arranged  that  when  the  selenfum  is  ilium" 
nated  the  current  causes  a  slight  noise  to  be  made.  In  thi,  wayThe 
bind  person  hearing  the  varying  sounds,  with  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
of  silence,  may  read  just  as  a  telegraphist  reads  by  the  click  of  his 
instrument.  '  *  "l   nls 

Judging  by  the  written  description,  M.  de  Turine's  apparatus  appears 
to  be  somewhat  complicated  both  in  construction  and  in  method  o 
using.  .  luuu   OI 

Though  books  can,  perhaps,  be  printed  in  this  way  very  cheaply  the 
expense  and  the  complication  of  the  reading  apparatus  would  aL0St 
seem  likely  to  debar  Us  practical  adoption,  considering  that  if  perforations 
,n  the  paper  were  used  though  more  costly  to  produce,  th Tame 32 
could  be  attained  by  the  simplest  means. 


TQKK    HERALD,    PARIS, 
WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    19,    1902. 


e    that   Is   stricken    Blind      Cannot 

Forget  the  Precious  Treasure  of  His 

Eyesight  Lost." 
The  .Editor,  New  York  Hebald  :  — 

1  am  s  Hiding  you  the  subjoined  copied 
statement  just  rec  ived  from  Dr.  Garey 
the  celebrated  oculist,  thinking  it  may  b 
of  supreme  general  interest  and  import- 
ance to  your  many  readers,  who  seeing  a 
ftter  of  mill"'  in  a  .recent  number  of  the 
Herald,  constantly  write  me  imploring 
more  information.  The,  all-ppwerfu 
IIheald  has  always  a  great  heart  for  the 
suffering.  I  have  no  interest  iit  the  mat- 
ter more  than  to  help  lead  the  blind  out  of 
total  darkness,  an  awful  affliction  liable  to 
overtake  the  strongest  eyes  at  any  time. 

E.  Fuegie. 
Paris,  November  18,  1002. 

(ENCLOSURE.) 
HEXRY   F.   G'AREY,    -M.D., 
13  \Yes;  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BAL'lrilO.tE.  'So.  ember  6,  19C2. 

The  treatment  which  I  am  now  using  in  that  class 

of  eye  diseases  known  as  imra-ccular    consists  of  the 

new   method   which    I   had   been   experimenting-  with 

for  seme  years  past,  and  hare  lately  perlecred.   The 


...  .iod  C'  nslsts  in  causing  an  oscilatton  of  th 
ha'l  forward  and'  tac'rward,  and  the  rapidity,  ai 
strength  of  these  oscillations,  in  order  to  get  bene 
cial  iesu!ts.  arc  tempered,  to  each  individual  cas 
On  this  account  the  successful  use  of  the  rnerh' 
re  tuires  a  great  deal  of  experience. 

The  objeec  of  producing  an  escalation  of  the  eyeba 
is  to  cause  an  alternate  stretching  and  relaxation 
tho  nerve?  which  are  a  tarhed  to  its  posterior  portio, 
and  nn  which  light  precepticn  and  the  nutrition  of  tl 
eye  depend,  causing  them  to  be  powerfully  stimulate! 

An  instrument  called  the  opthalmo  oscillator  In 
been  devised  to  produce  these  oscillations  in  the  me: 
perfect  manner,  and  the  wonderfully  beneficial  re 
su'ts  which  I  have  obtained  in  apparently  hopele; 
diseases  of  the  eye  have  fully  repaid  me  for  the  labc 
I  have  spent  in  getting  this  new  method  in  practier 
form. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  specially  adapted  for  tlra 
e.dass  of  case?  known  as  chronic  intra-*  eular  disease; 
such  as  chronic  glaucoma,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  al!  d'eeasrs  of  the  retina  and  choroid. 

Persons  who  had  lost  their  sight  to  such  an'  a 
tent  from  the  above  diseases  that  they  had  to  be  lea 
around  by  the  hand,  have  been  restored  to  usefi 
vision  after  having  exhausted  the  skill  of  the  mo; 
eminent  eye  specialists  both  in  Europe  and  America 

All  cases  cannot  be  benefited,  but.  from  my  es 
pe-ienee.  with  this  treatment  of  several  hundreds  < 
cases  in  the  last  six  months,  fully  fO  per  cent,  c 
them  have  ohtained  useful  vision  'Where  the:e  wa 
no  perception  of  light  in  the  eye  they  have  bee 
restored  so  far  as  to  see  objects  dimly.  Of  course 
these  kinds  of  cases  in  a  majority  of  insLances  ar 
noL.  benefited  at  all.  Most  persons  are  wonderfull; 
improved  in  a  few  treatments,  and  most  all  of  theii 
■MM  he  remarkably  benefited  in  less  than  thirty  <i>v 

The  resul;  which  I  have  obtained  I  have  found jS 
lyi  permanent  The  aWioatior,  0f  t;,P  method  W 
both  harmless  and  painless,  and  is  beneficial  in  al 
painful  and  muscular  tronb'es  rf  fire  eye.  I  new  fee 
convinced  that  thousands  of  persons  going  blind  wi 
heretofore  incuraMe  dis-ascs  of  the  eves  can 
cure',  and  thai  this  newly  discovered  hie'hnd 
be  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

HENRY  P.  GAREY. 
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THE  POS  T- DISH A  TCI  I. 

St.   Louis,  (Mo. 

Date  w  Nov-r„bcr  190Z 


Daie 


'   —inmates   of  an    Institution    foi 
bund    at    Sunderliad,    England,    have 
->-^l-     ,,fior    ha«t*    duly    communi- 

i  with  the  Natiolial  Leagufe  of  the 
Blind  because  lUe-Vf'ges  they  received 
for  nrnkiix-  ^*iy  cord  tenders  have  been 

■ed,  ; 




Bw     An     impresslve     case     of     complete" 
world-renunciation     is     that     of     Miss 
Madeline  G.  Wallace  the  totally-WisA 
and  deaf  girl  of  New  Jersey,  who  has 
still    further    denied    herself      of      this 
world's   pleasures   by   taking   the   final 
vows   as    a   member    of   the    Sisters    of 
St    Dominic   at   the   convent   in   New- 
ark    She  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman 
|  thus  afflicted  who  has  ever  entered  a 
convent. 


BLIND  ZOOLOGISTS  OF  ST. 
:  LOUIS  DO  A  WONDERFUL 

WORK 


Fnm 


^egram 


rhey  Make  Beautifully 
and  Artistically  Ar- 
ranged Collections  of 
Missouri  Bugs  and  In- 
sects. 
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HOME  FOR  BLiO. 


Mr.  William  J.  Ryan  is  circulating  a 
legislature,  asking  for  an  appropriation 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
for  a  state  home  and  industrial  school 
for  the  adult  blind  of  the  state.  The 
petition  contains  the  names  of  Hon.  F. 
E.  Boothby,  Hon.  Frederick  Robie,  Hon. 
Fred  E.  Richards,  Hon.  H.  B.  Cleaves, 
Hon.  William  G.  Davis,  Hon.  J.  P.  Bax- 
ter and  many  other  prominent  citizens 
of  this  city  and  state,  fully  two  thous- 
and signatures  having  already  been  se- 
cured. 

Mr.  Ryan  who  Is  secretary  of  the 
Maine  association  of  the  Blind,  Is  work- 
ing hard  in  the  interest  of  the  move- 
ment and  says  that  the  people  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  throughout  the!  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  are  very  much  In  fa- 
vor of  It.  Mr.  Ryan  says  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  no  less  than  1,000 
blind  adults  in  the  state,  700  of  whom  ha 
has  on  his  list. 

The  petition  will  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  at  Its  next  session  and.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Cleveland,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the  Blind,  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  other  promi- 
nent men  will  be  present  to  press  the 
claims  of  the  association.  Mr.  Ryan  who 
has  been  working  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  In  the  interest  of  the  proposed 
new  home,  has  come  home  to  this  city 
in  order  to  be  here  on  election  day, 
after  which  he  will  again  leave  for  Ar- 
oostook county. 


'  E  who  see  by  sense  of  touch 
and  taste  and  hearing 

See  things  you  may  never 
look  upon, 
We  find  something  meant,  no  eyes  have  in 

their  faces  read 
Or  wept  to  see  interpreted." 

THE  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in 
St.  Louis  abounds  in  wonderful 
woTk.  but  it  is  unlikely  that  there  is 
anything  which  commands  more  admira- 
tion upon  the  part  of  visitors  than  the 
work  in  zoology. 

There  are  some  right  good  entomologists 
and  zoologists  at  this  home  for  the  blind 
students  of  Missouri.  They  have  una  col- 
lections of  insects  and  bugs,  all  artistically 
arranged,  and  it  is  ctuite  wonderful  to  see 
with  what  dexterity  and  skill  the  y  arrange 
land  identify  these,  though  their  eyes  do 
]  not  sae. 

The  blind  zoologists  do  not.  of  course, 
capture  their  own  specimens.  They  are 
assisted  in  this  during  the  summer,  for 
there  are  willing  brothers  and  sisters  to  go 
chasing  butterflies   and  beetles. 

The  class  in  zoology  at  the  school  is  one 
of    the    largest    there.    It    is    comprised    of 

\  i  and  girls  in  almost  equal  numbers,  and 
the  interest  in  the  work  is  quite  as  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  in  anything  undertaken 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Written  by  HOMER  DAVENPORT, 
One  of  the  Blind  Students  in  Zo- 
ology at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  in  St.  Louis. 

WHEN  our  principal  suggested  that 
the  pupils  of  the  zoology  class 
make  a  collection  of  insects,  the 
idea  struck  me  as  promising  some  interest- 
ing and  profitable  pastime  for  the  holi- 
days. The  work  once  fairly  begun  proved 
of  even  greater  interest  than  I  had  expect- 
ed. I  can  imagine  no  happier  combination 
of  healthful  exercise,  study  and  pleasure 
than  pursuing  the  butterfly  among  the 
blossoms  or  the  dragon  fly  along  the 
brooks.  To  the  energetic  collector  there  is 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  securing  a  fine 
specimen  not  unlike  that  felt  by  the  hunter 
upon  slaying  big  game. 

But  I  would  net  have  you  believe  that 
collecting  insects  differs  from  all  other 
work  by  being  free  from  all  drawbacks; 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place, 
public  opinion  is  against  this  type  of  a 
Nimrod.  The  aevrage  individual  being  un- 
able to  understand  how  a  crawling  worm, 
or  a  repulsive  locking  bug  can  be  of  inter- 


,,,  t0  any  one.  Is  apt  to  reg ard  the  col- 
lector as  a  mysterious  character  and  ma 
aslant  gesture  in  the  ^ct°not^ 
6ore»ad  upon  seeing  him  sally  orth  w th 
if,,  butterfly  net.  Especially  Is  tins  th< 
cast,  far  m&  in  the  rural  district*,  when 


\  "The  pages  of  Nature's  book 
'  are  all  in  'raised  type,'  and 
none  are  happier  in  turning 
and  reading  those  pages  in 
the  woods  and  fields  than 
these  boys  and  girls  who  must 
J  read  them  all  with  their  fin- 
gers. 


his  best  work  is  achieved.  Yet  exceptions  t* 
ms  rule  are  sometimes  *»nd  where  l«*t 
expected.  It  may  be  in  a  character  Ilka 
that  described  by  Whittier: 

•Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books. 
Was   rich   in    lore    fields   and  brooks. 
The   ancient   teachers  never  dumb 
Of  nature's  unhoused  lyceum. 
The  amateur  finds  in  the  work  of  classift. 
cation  still  another  obstacle.    Many  of  W 
specimens  will  not  answer  to  any  descrip- 
tion he  has  ever  read  or  heard aa*V™Z 
classification    is    therefore    rendered    diffi- 
cult.    Then,  too,  the  resemblance  of  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus  is  a  proliflS 
source  for  en  ors  in  naming. 

Take  for  e&mple.  the  butterflies  Monar* 
and  Viceroy-numbers  15  and  18  in  th  ■ 
collection.  It  will  be  observed  that  there .  i» 
but  a  slight  difference  in  size;  and  to  the 
casual  observer,  their  coloring  Is  every 
way  alike.  A  closer  inspection.  However, 
reveals  a  traverse  band  of  black  on  tha 
tatter  by  which  it  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Monarch,  though  ther, 
are  some  small  markings  which  are  als« 
different.  .^ 

I  regard  my  summer's  work  as  but  a  b*. 
ginning  and   shall  continue  as   opportunity 

offers.  ,  ._, 

The  butterfly  is  one  of  the  most  frjw 
nuent  victims  of  the  insect  collector'.) 
prowess.  This,  perhaps,  is  due  chiefly  W 
Its'  delicate  form  and  brilliant  coloring 
which  appeal  to  the  esthetic  side  of  mans 
nature.  Then,  too,  the  marvelous  changes 
by  which  it  is  transformed  from  the  craw- 
ling caterpillar  or  the  tomb-like  chrysalis 
to  the  winged  beauty  of  the  imago  ma'.e 
it   a  study  of  the   greatest  interest. 

The  bumble'  or  humblebee  is  not  nearly 
so  humble  as  his  mime  would  imply. 
Though  unlike  the  wasp  or  hornet,  be  sel- 
dom shows  fight  save  in  self-defense.  Yet 
when  he  is  once  thoroughly  aroused  and 
convinced  that  he  has  been  willfully 
wronged,  he  will  come  at  you  like  a  Mausei 
bullet  and  it  he  gets  a  fair  stroke  witl 
his  Bxcalibur.  you  will  not  have  to  con- 
sult a  bureau  of  information  to  ascertau 
tlfr  fact  that  you  have  been  hit. 
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BLIND. 


down  upon  a  happy  ending.  The  play  had  a 
single  flaw  in  construction  at  the  close,  but 
was  bright  and  thoroughly  interesting,  and  was 
heartily  appreciated  by  the  audience.  Cyril 
Maude's  acting  was  most  delicate  and  artistic. 

I.    N.    F. 


Monster    Petition    To    Be    Presented 
the    Legislature 


to 


Wm.  J.  Ryan  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  through  eastern  Maine,  as  far  as 
Eastport,  where  he  has  been  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  blind,  to  establish  a  home 
industrial  school  for  the  blind  in  Maine. 
Mr.  Ryan  is  the  secretary  of  the  blind 
of  tnis  state  and  has  secured  over  2,000 
names  of  i 

state,  petitioning  the  legislature  to  es 
tablish  the  home  in  Maine.  Among  the 
prominent  Portland  men  are  Hon,  Hen- 
ry B.  Cleaves.  Geo.  P.  Wescott,  Hon. 
Frederick  Robie,  Hon.  James  P.  Baxter, 
Hon.  William  G.  Davis,  Hon.  Fred  N. 
Richards,  Mayor  F.  E.  Boothby,  Jo- 
siah  H.  Drummond,  Jr.,  Elias  Thomas 
and  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Seiders.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Wis  well  of  Ellsworth,  Hon.  F.  O. 
Beals  and  W.  W.  Wilson  of  Bangor, 
are  among  the  signers  in  eastern 
'"Moine. 

Te1 


WHAT  A  BLIND  JJAjg;,  SAW.— The  passing  of 
Chaplain  Milbunj^*«!r!oves  a  picturesque  figure 
from  CongresdT^'The  blind  chajffcln,"  as  he  is 
known  throughout  Washington,  hfes  %aade  his  per- 
sonality felt  on  both  sides  of  Ahe  Atm.nt.ic.  An 
American  who  was  spending  a  luBUH**'  wandering 
idly  through  London  describes  his  astonishment 
at  entering  a  chapel  in  Holloway  Road  and  seeing 
Chaplain  Mirbura  in  the  pulpit.  "The  sight  of  the 
familiar  face  and  figure  was  a  joyful  one."j>ajd  the 
American,    in    telling    the   story. 


"but   I    think   my 


influential  men  throughout  the    greatest  surprise  was  when  I  listened  to  the  sub- 
itioning  the  legislature  to  es-    Ject  of^  hi^talk.JWha^I  Saw  of t England.  ^1  had 

revelation  to  learn 

in    "--'--J Mr* 

ed."  -^T^ 


2..M...  J^rrUU..  ■ 

Jo  0  JLui^SL*L>-l.  A.      f       Ji  .    Jo  , 

THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 


been    doing    England    in    a    half-thorough    fashion 
myself,  but  it  was  a  revelation  to  learn  wha^  tr 
blind   man   had    'seen'    in   England, 
natives  were  astonished." 


Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Report  An 
Interesting  One. 


ATTENDANCE  GREATER  THAN  EVER 


'Js~.S-i-~-'"-f— 


New  York,    N .Y. 

AGED  BLIND  KAN'S  DEFENCE. 


— *- 


ev,     Mr,    Johnson,    Late    Hvad    oi"    Or- 
phan  Asylum.  Issuer*  Statement. 

Offended  by  reason  of  his  indictmen 
.he  Kings  County  Grand  Jury  on  charges  of 
areeny  while  superintendent  of  the  Howard 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Brooklyn,  the 
Rev.  William  !•'.  Johnson,  who  is  blind  and 
eighty  years  old,  to-day  made  a  state- 
ment, 
"While  we  may  not  have  been  up  to  date 

,,  i     i     :.!     iping  methods,  there  has  been 

:   criminal  in   the  management  of  the 

asylum,"    he    said.     -'1    venture   L>   say    that 
i,  been  .,    dishonest  intention 

Institution    relative    to   its    financial 
affairs. 

i  ,,,i  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Kid- 
,i,-,  in,  head  examiner  for  the  oily,  was  im- 
I  in  his  examination  of  the  affairs  i  £ 
,  |  [  stand  Lv\  my  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  asylum  and  will  be  able 
to.  prov<  my  Innocenci  of  an}  wrongdoing 
aL  thi 


^-There  wasgreat  "expectati*  of  an  interesting 
drama   at   the   Haymarket   Theatre  last    night 
Captain    Marshall's    play.     "The     Unforeseen 
being  produced  before  a  crowded  house.    It  was 
a  drama  more  serious  in  purpose  than  the  previ- 
ous work  of  this  playwright,  but  was  brightened 
by   comedy  passages.     The   first  act  passes  in 
a  Paris  hotel,   and  the  remaining   three   in   an 
English  rectory.     Miss  Evelyn  Millard  took  the 
place  of   Miss   Winifred  Emery,   and   was   sup- 
ported by   Miss  .Dorothea  Balrd.     Cyril  Maude 
had  a  clerical  part,  and  Eric  Lewis  and  Alan 
^vnesworth    were    soldiers,    with    four   or    five 
subordinate    characters.      The    play    *£*«    a 
suspended  elopement  in  the  first  act,  followed  b> 
the  suicide  of  the  prospective  bridegroom  after 
he  has  introduced  the  woman  to  an  old  army 
friend  as  his  wife.     The   second  and  th'rd  acts 
lead  up  to  her  identification  by  this  officer 
she  has  married  a  blind  clergyman. 
act    restores   the  vicar-'s_^£ht_an.d 
wife  of  suppressing'the  truth,  and  a  last  letter 
from  the  suicide  to  the  army  officer  vindicates 
the  honor  of  the  wife,  and  brings  the  curtain 


Facts  of  Value  to  Legislators  and  to  the 
Citizens  of  South  Carolina  Con- 
cisely Presented. 


The  fourth 
convicts   his 


The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
South  Carolina  Institution. for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at 
Cedar  Springs,  of  which  Capt  N.  F. 
Walker  is  the  efficient  president,  has 
been  filed  with  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  education  to  be  handed  to  the 
State  printer.  This  is  one  of  the 
State's  noblest  institutions  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  managed  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

In  transmitting  the  report  to  Super- 
intendent McMahan.  Col.  T.  J.  Moore. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers, for  the  board,  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  1903  for  the 
support  of  the  institution  of  $24,000  with 
an  additional  ?500  for  repairs  to  build- 


Jngs  and  premises.  He  says  further: 
"This  is  not  an  extravagant  appropria- 
tion when  you  take  into  consideration 
that  the  past  year  showed  an  enroll- 
ment of  173  pupils  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  169,  and  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  an  average  at- 
tendance of  not  less  than  ISO  pupils  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  When  compared 
With  like  institutions  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  more  economically  admin- 
istered than  any  in  America  and  we 
confidently  believe  as  efficiently.  The 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  such  a  superin- 
tendent." 

Here  are  a  few  facts  from  Superin- 
tendent Walker's  report  for  the  scho- 
lastic year  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June 
30,  1902: 

The  average  attendance  has  been  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
following  statement  of  the  average  at- 
tendance for  the  past  twenty-three 
years  evidences  the  steady  growth  of 
the  school  during  that  time.  Average 
attendance  1S80,  46:  1881,  49;  1882,  54; 
18S3,  59;  1S84,  63;  1885,  70;  1886,  75;  1887, 
78:  1SS8,  80;  1889,  «5;  1S90,  90;  1891,  99; ' 
1892,  110:  1S93,  129;  1S94,  128;  1895,  132; 
1S96,  136;  1897,  142;  1S98,  147;  1899,  154; 
1900,  157;   1901,  163;   1902,  169. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  pu- 
pils were  enrolled  during  the  school 
year— 122  deaf  and_  51  blind;  119  white 
and  54  colored. 

The  legislature  made  the  following 
appropriations  for  this  institution: 

For  support $23,000 

For     steam     heating,     plumbing, 

electric    wiring,    furnishing,    re- 
pairs,  &c 5.S59 

For  insurance 1,285 

Our  current  expenses  for  support 
from  July  1,  1901,  to  December  31,  1901, 
amount  to  $8,189.11,  and  from  January 
1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1902,  $14,272.01,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $22,461.12  for  scholastic 
year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

"The  contract  for  erecting  'School 
building,'  as  stated  in  last  annual  re- 
port, was  awarded  to  Geo.  W.  Waring 
of  Columbia  for  the  sum  of  $18,943. 
Said  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  opening  of  next  school 
term,  October  1st.  Said  building  is 
brick,  three  stories  high,  covered  with 
slate  and  contains  eighteen  class 
rooms,  eight  music  rooms,  a  large! 
chapel,  superintendent's  office,  teach-1 
el's'  room,  store  room,  and  two  toilet 
rooms.  All  rooms  are  provided  with 
ventilators  and  ventilating  stacks.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  j 
electricity  and  well  supplied  with  pure 
spring  water.  It  is  substantially  con- 
structed and  well  suited  to  our  work 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  compe-  j 
tent  experts  in  our  line  of  educational 
work  as  one  of  the  best  arranged  and 
equipped  school  buildings  in  the  United 
.States.  The  chapel  of  the  auditorium, 
which  is  located  in  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  is  large,  well  ventilated  and 
easily  accessible  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  pupils.  The  blind  and  deaf  child- 
j  ren  of  South  Carolina  are  to  be  con- 
i  gratulated  on  their  good  fortune  in 
i  having  the  State  thus  to  provide  so 
handsomely  and  liberally  for  their  edu- 
cational interests. 

"Our  insurance  policies  have  been  re- 
newed for  three  years,  except  two 
which  will  soon  expire  and  these  will 
lie  covered  by  the  balance  on  hand  for 
I  that  purpose  as  shown  by  the  forego- 
ing financial  statement. 

"The  entile  lower  halls  of  main 
building  have  been  replastered  and  the 
reception  room,  parlor,  and  pupils  din- 
ing room  will  be  replastered  during  the 
\  nil  lion  months. 

"The  new  boiler  for  heating  our 
buildings,  recently  put  in,  gave  us  good 
service  during  last  winter  and  we 
think  will  prove  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  heat  the  new  school  building  as  well 
as  the  main  building. 

"The  spring  has  been  securely  pro- 
teclcd  by  a  substantial  granite  curb- 
ing and  thus  ensures  us  a  safe  and 
adequate  supply  of  good  water  for  all 
purposes. 

"The  cold  storage  room  has  proven  a 
success  and  has  added  much  to  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  our  supply 
department. 

"The  one  thing  now  needed  to  make 
Cedar  Springs  an  ideal  location  in 
every  way  for  our  work  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  electric  car  line,  which  now 
runs  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
us,  to  the  institution.  This  would 
make  us  in  fact  a  suburb  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  growing  city  of  Spartan- 


Date.. 


burg.  The  schools  of  this  kind,  located 
in  cities,  are  clamoring  for  removal 
from  said  cities  to  the  suburbs  in  order 
to  have  the  quiet  and  healthful  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  and  at  same 
time  with  safe  and  rapid  transporta- 
tion to  secure  any  advantages  that 
may  be  afforded  by  the  city. 

"In  accordance  with  resolutions  of 
your  board,  as  passed  two  years  ago, 
the  law  governing  the  composition  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  this  in- 
stitution was  changed  by  the  last 
legislature  so  that  hereafter  the  board 
will  be  composed  of  five  members,  viz: 
The  superintendent  of  education,  ex- 
officio,  and  four  others  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

"The  following  appropriations  will  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  institution  for  next  fiscal  year, 
viz: 

For  Support $24,000 

For  repairs   buildings   and   premi 

ses 500 

"The  increase  asked  for  in  appropri- 
ation for  support  is  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  increase  in  number  of  pu- 
pils in  actual  attendance. 

"In  conclusion  I  desire  to  place  on 
record  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  board  and  to  your  prede- 
cessors for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me  for  so  many  years  and  for  the  ac- 
tive, cordial,  and  enthusiastic  support 
given  me  at  all  times  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  this  institution. 
The  chairman  of  your  board  has  given 
his  services,  gratuitously,  and  almost 
continuously  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  the  well  being  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  school.  He  has  seen  its. 
growth  fVom  a  small  school  with  three 
or  four  teachers  and  about  forty  pu- 
pils, occupying  a  building  heated  with 
open  fire  places,  lighted  with  candles 
and  kerosene  oil'lamps,  and  dependent 
on  shallow  well's  In  the  yard  for  a 
water  supply,  to  its  present  size,  with 
an  expert  corps  of  instructors,  with  ISO 
pupils  in  attendance  and  an  up-to-date 
equipment  inevery  way." 

THE  WORLD, 

U^ew   York,  N.  Y. 
4   December  1902 

A  BLIND    MAN'S   SENSES. 

The  law  of  compensation  by  which  when  one  of  the 
five  senses  is  gone  the  others  are  strengthened  found  an 
interesting  illustration  in  Dr.  Milburn,  the  "blind  chap- 
lain" of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  passing  of 
this  venerable  man,  long  a  picturesque  figure  in  Wash- 
ington, has  brought  out  many  anecdotes  of  him,  one  con- 
cerning his  preaching  in  a  London  pulpit  on  "What  I 
Saw  of  England."  "I  had  been  doing  England  in  a  half- 
thorough  fashion  myself,"  said  the  relator,  "but  it  was 
a  revelation  to  learn  what  this  blind  man  had  'seen'  In 
England,  and  even  the  natives  were  astonished." 

The  blind  man's  sharpened  senses  of  touch  and  hear- 
ing enable  him  to  get  about  with  surprising  ease  and 
facility.  MemfDers  of  the  large  colony  of  the  blind  at 
Amsterdam  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street 
may  be  met  a  long  way  from  home,  in  the  Central  Park 
on  Riverside  Drive,  in  elevated  stations.  The  incident 
Is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  elopement  of  an  in- 
mate of  this  institution  with  a  blind  woman  from  an- 
other part  of  the  city  and  their  establishment  of  a  home 
in  a  furnished  room  downtown. 

Stories  of  the  acuteness  of  perception  of  the  blind  are 
somewhat  trite,  but  these  two  may  be  published  here: 

One,  credited  to  Prof.  J.  B.  McKendrick,  tells  of  a  bov 
James  Mitchell,  born  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  with  whom 
the  sense  of  smell  became  extraordinarily  developed.  It 
furnished,  in  fact,  his  main  connection  with  the  world  at 
large.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  so  delicate  and 
sensitive  that  he  could  thereby  detect  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  a  room  and  he  formed  his  opinion  of  persons 
whom  he  met  by  their  characteristic  odors. 

The  other  relates  to  the  wonderful  memory  of  "Blind 
Tom,"  the  pianist.  While  on  board  ship  in  raidocean  he 
was  introduced  to  a  fellow-passenger  with  whom  he 
chatted  for  only  a  moment,  but  long  enough  to  hear  the 
stranger  quote  a  familiar  line  from  Virgil  about  the  sea 
and  sky  being  everywhere  about  them.  Ten  years  later, 
the  two  men  not  having  met  mean  time,  the  stranger 
happened  to  be  in  the  audience  at  a  concert  the  pianist 
was  giving  and  on  its  conclusion  went  up  to  "Blind  Tom" 


and  addressed  him.    Tom  immediately  called  him  by  name 
and  repeated  ihe  Yirgiiian  line  in  Latin. 

One  person  in  every  one  thousand  is  blind.     It   was 
hope'd  when  the  typewriter  was  introduced  into  the  busi 
iieps  world  that  this  would  give  them  a  new  employment, 
but  such  expectations  have  been  only  partly  realized, 

THE  &CE1VS, 

&Cew  York,  N.  Y. 
4  December  1532 


BLIND  UNO  HELPLESS 
OLD  WOMAN  DESERTED 


Cannot  Speak  English  and  Ident- 
ity Is  Not  Learned. 


FOUND  ALONE  IN  THE  STREET 


Magistrate  Crane  Orders  Her  Committed 
to  the  Care  of  the  Charities 

Commissioner. 


Magistrate  Crane,  in  Yorkville 
Court,  to-day  committed  an  old  wom- 
an to .  the  care  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities.  No  one  was  able  to  un- 
derstand her  language.  She  was 
shabilly  clad  and  blind  in  one  eye. 

Policeman  Wagner  told  the  Court 
that  the  woman  had  been  carried  in 
an  express  wagon  to  233  East  Ninth 
street  last  night,  and  placed  on  the 
stoop  of  the  house  at  that  address. 
Pinned  to  a  ragged  shawl  she  wore 
was  a  note  written  in  English.  It 
read: 

"Dear  Sir,  or  Good  People — This 
old  woman  is  tha  grandmother  of 
Mrs.  Blum,  of  232  East  Ninth  street. 
They  might  deny  it,  but  it's  true 
They  are   her   relatives. 

"J.  COHEN." 
Wagner  said  he  learned  from  chil- 
dren that  the  woman  was  brought 
to  the  house  in  an  express  wagon, 
and  that  two  men  then  carried  the 
old  woman  to  the  stoop  and  drove 
away.  No  one  at  the  address  men- 
tioned in  the  note  appeared  to  know 
anything  about  a  Mrs:  Blum  or  the< 
old  woman. 

"Some  one's  old  mother  was  in  the 
way.  I  pity  their  sou's,"  declared  the 
magistrate,  as  he  committed  her  to 
the  care  of  the  Charities  Commis- 
sioner. 
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Date.- 
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PERSONAL. 


I 


Dr.  Coudiri,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  may  succeed 
Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,   who  will   shortly  resign. 


^. 


THE  •.•  MESSENGER. 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 

AT   THE 

ALABAMA   SCHOOLJOKJTHS^*- 

"December  4th,  1902. 

NOBODY  KNLW,  EXCEPT  A  BLIND-OEAf  GIRL. 

Editor  The  Messenger  : 

I  am  immensely  enjoying  a  joke  on 
my  good  English  friends.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  there  over  the 
proposed  new  code  of  contractions  in 
English  braille,  much  of  the  discussion 
being  quite  hot,I  am  sorry  to.say,  and 
somebody  proposed  that  American 
braille  be  adopted  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent English,  as  the  standard  print  for 
the  blind.  Immediately  the  question 
was  asked  "But  who  reads  it  here?" 
and  after  lots  of  pow-wowing,  they  had 
to  come  to  Miss  Jane  Patterson  of 
London,  a  blind-deaf  girl,  to  find  some- 
body progressive  enough  to  know  more 
than  one  punctographic  print.  Be- 
lieving— as  I  do — that  the  blind-deaf 
can  do  what  any  of  the  rest  of  us  can 
do,  bar  see  or  hear,  I  am  tickled  to 
pieces  at  this  supremacy  of  one  of  my 
dearest  blind-deaf  girls  doing  what 
nobody  else  in  England  can  do. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1902. 


OE 




Rev.  W.  H.  Milbum,  the  blind  ^>aP- 

lain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  is  ?9 

years  old  and  in    feeble    health    from 

being  run      over    by    a    bicycle     last 

.  spring,  hence  he    will    not    serve    as 

i  chaplain  any  longer.     He  was    elected 

chaplain  in  Congress  first  in  1345    and 

served  several  years.     He  was    elected 

again  in  1853  and  served  several  years. 

In  1885  he  was  eleoted  chaplain-  of  the 

House  and  served    till    1S03    when    he 

was  eleoted    to    fill  that  office    in  the 

Senate  and  has  held  it  to    the  present 

time.     It    is    thought    that    Chaplain 

Oouaeu    of    the    House,    who  is    also 

blind,  will  succeed  Mr.    Milbum.     It 

is  very  thoughtful   for  the  House    and 

Senate  to  thus  help    blind    pwtm 

Mr   Milbum    is    an    interesting    man 

and  has  written  some    good    books    as 

well  as  guided  the    spiritual   ways  of 

Congressmen    and    Senators;   they  all 

liked  him.  .,-,,-rrccp 
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tfORB-BLIND 


AND   LETTER-BLIND 


inions   Brain   Conditions   Described 
by   Dv.   Herman  Knavp. 

The  importance  ot  ear  and  eye  surgery 
ad  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  New 
'ork  Ophthalmic;  and  Aural  Institute  were 
iscussed  last  night  by  Dr.  Herman  Knapp 
a  the  Hcsaok  Hall  cf  the  New  York  Acad- 
,my  ot  Medicine.  Dr.  Knapp  spoke  ot 
Cnglish-speaking  persons  who  were  letter 
ilind  and  yet  not  word  blind,  a  tact  due 

o    the    wide    difference    between    English 


pclllng  and  prim  Fbe  won 

■ 

,,,i  the  lettci  a    ier    and  oi  i    plgoon- 

be  d  Btro  '  '    re" 

naln    intai  t,      In  I  I  lme9 

tied     that    aged    people    lo  •■•'     their 

■' :  ■■    ana 

,,,..  [,  ,]    per  -  n     bi  bamte   stone    deaf,    but 

iol    sto ad     I.         »bli    to 

■nusic    by    I    ■■■'  '"        ■'     '  B0p°.    "K    actual 
rmance  of  which  would  mean  nothing 
•.o  them. 

Dr.   Knap  i  nJ  : 

ilcotine  and  aloohol  on  tni  and   eye, 

nd  sa!a  that   both  required  long  and  ex- 
.....    ,.,    |  rofluce    the    results    di 
scribed. 

THE  WEST  nRGI^IA  TABLET, 
DECEMBER  6,  1902. 

AS  TO  THE  HlGHEK  EDUCATION. 


The  last  issue  of  the  '•Problem"  makes 
it  evident  that  the  society  of  blind  people 
in  the  West  will  push  for  the  passage    of 
their  bill  by  Congress  this    winter.     I  his 
bill  to  provide  for  the   higher   education 
for   the   blind   was    introduced    in    both 
houses  last  winter,  had  partial  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on   Educa- 
tion, and  secured  a  favorable  report  from 
a  like  committee  of  the  House.     The  ori- 
ginal bill  was  revised  and  amended  by  the 
the  committee,  and  shorn  of  some    of   its 
features,  and  was  brought,  in    my   judg- 
ment into  a  somewhat  better  shape;   but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  bill  that,  if  enact-  j 
ed  into  law,  will  meet  the  real  and  gener- 
al wants  of  its  proposed  Beneficiaries 

The  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
ors  of  the  Blind,  at  Raleigh  last  summer 
appointed  a  committee,  as  I  understand 
ittention  to  the  subject,  and 
to  the  general 
It  would 


proper  officer  in  the  several  etatis  and 
territories,  for  Ibe  purpo  e  of  |myiug  all 
the  necessary  expenses  for  maintenance, 
tuition,  reading  and  equipment   of  Such 

pupils  as  are  well  prepared  fur  such  ad 
vanced  instruction  in  schools  appn 
by  Mich  officers,  under  such  rcasonabl.- 
regulations  as  the  Commission 
cation  might  priscube.  Such  a  pruvi- 
sion  would  seem  to  me  to  meet  all  tlic 
necessities  of  the  candidate,  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  such 
special  schools  who  are  entirely  ignored 
in  the  pending  bill,  and  waste  no  appre- 
ciable per  centum  of  this  amount  for 
administration.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  these  objects  could  all  be  compassed 
in  a  very  short  bill,  and  passed  without 
lobbying.  If  steps  of  some  sort  are  not 
promptly  ta  ken  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Congress  intelligently  to  some  such  view 
of  the  subject,  the  pending  bill  may  pass, 
and  then  there  is  a  chance  that  it  will 
work  endless  confusion,  create  number- 
less heart-burnings,  and  letard  the  high- 
er education  of  the  blind,  rather  than 
advance  it  It  is  more  than  probably. 
likewise,  that  it  will  render  remedial 
legislation  much  more  difficult  than  the 
present  passage  of  a  suitable  bill.  No 
matter  what  the  issue,  this  Western 
Society  will  be  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  for 
forcing  this  subject  to  the  front. 


it,  to  give  ! 

try  to  shape  the  action 
needs  with  expert  knowledge, 
seem  to  me  unnecessary  to  try  in  such  a 
measure  to  compass  the  primary  educa- 
tion of  blind  children.  That  matter  seems 


to  belong  to   the   states 


and    territories 


themselves,  and  has  never   yet    failed   to 

nd    time    fmm    the 

be    looked    alter 

in  this  way,  and 

inch    more    effectively 


secure  attention  in  goo 

proper  sources.     It  can 

much  more  economically 

one  would  think,  m 

than  through  the  machinery  of  an  expel. 

sive  nationa.  commission 

The  point  at  which 
just   where  our 
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WAGES  OF  BLIND  WORKERS. 

A  FULWOOD  INSTITUTION  VINDICATED 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESTON  TRA'OES 
COUNCIL. 

The  deputation  appointed  by  the  Preston  Trades 
Council  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  Koines,  for  the 
Blind  at  Fuhvood  presented  a  most  satisfactory 
report  to  the  members  of  ihe  Trades  Council  at 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  various  me 
of  the  deputation   speaking  very  highly  of  th 


the 


embere 

way 

institution   was  con- 


we  need    relief   is 

courses   iu    the    special 

schools  are  finished.     It  would  be  vastly 

ide  in  these  schools   t»r 

of    our    advanced 

further     work 
pupils,      more    "Yt - 

ought  to  be   received    by 

with   the    seeing,     in 


expensive  to  prov 
the  further   education 

Is.     More   over   this 

them  iu    com- 

existing 
petition 

schools  aud  colleges 
just  and  reasonable  that  the  genera 
eminent  should  make  provisi 
higher   education    in    any 

which  it  might  be  thought   by 
acticable  to  push    it 


directions 
competent  judges  pr 

Id  create  a  sin  .11    ninti 
fticer  of    the    Gov- 


Commissioner 


if 

pay 


If  Congress  won 
in  the  hands  of  some 
eminent,  say.  the 
Education,  and  make  it  his  duty  t 
it  out  on  the  requisition  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  or 
in  default  of  these  then  of  the  Supermt 
endent  of   Public    Instruction,   or 


the   working  department 

ducted.     They  were  given  every  facility  to  look  over 

the  place  and  to  examine  the  account*.     Nor  a  single 

penny  was   taken   from   the    trading   account    for   the 

j  management  of  the  institution,  which  they  were  coe- 

i  vinced   was  of    the   most  economical    character.       In 

reference  to  the  suggestion  that  the  average  wage  was 

I  something   like   5s.  lOjd.    per   week,    they    discovered 

I  that  the  average  of  males  over  21  was  about  12s.  6d. 

Beiow    that    age  were  yoimg   men   ser  t   of 

apprenticeship,     and     during  such  apprenticeship  tie 

persons    received    two-thirds    of    what     they     eara  j<i. 

When  working   for  stoik   the  men   were  not  illow'd 

to  earn  above  10s.  a  week,      lhey  were  fuily  satisfied 

that   the  workpeople   were    paid   as    wei!    as    ever  the 

Homes  could  afford:   indeed  there  was  a   lose  '  n  the 

trading  account  for  the  year  of  £125.     The  committee 

of  the  Homes  would  only  be  too  glad  if  there  were 

a  skipruakers'   union   in   the   town,   inasmuch   as  they 

It  would  seem  but      were  handicapped  at  present  by  the  lov. 

(J0v-  to  and  accepted  by  other  skipmakers  :  the  hignes- 
wages  in  the  rown  being  paid  at  the  Homes.  As  t: 
the  girls  and  women,  they  were  dealt  with  as  well  as 
the  funds  would  admit.  The  making  oi  cane-bottom 
chairs  was  a  decaying  trade,  and  consequently  work 
for  the  women  and  girls  was  short  :  but  when  there 
was  no  work  an  allowance  of  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  week  was 
made  to  them  if  they  put  in  an  appearac 
on  the  premises  in  case  any  work  did  not  come  in. 
So  well  satisfied  were  the  deputation  th3t  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Homes  were  doing  their 
they   appealed    to    .  to   give 

any   work   they   possibly   could   to   the  Homes.— The 
far^rt  was  accented. 


and 


for 
all 


this 
the 


ither 


,N^ 


R. 


1 


f 

Dr. 


EYE   AND    EAR   SURGERY. 


Knapp,    in    His    Lecture,    Tells 
Persons  Who  Are   Letter,  but 


of 


Not   Word    Blind. 

Dr.  Herman  Knapp.  in  the  Hosack  Hall 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  -Medicine,  last 
night  delivered  a  discourse  on  Vhe  structure 
of  the  eye  and  ear  to  show  th^4mportance 
those  branches  of  surgery iaija  also  of  the 
purposed  enlargement  of  Ithe  ifew  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Instttuts/  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Trustees  of  which  the  lec- 
ture was  held. 

The  doctor  said  that  in  English  speaking 
persons  an  individual  might  be  letter  blind, 
vet  not  word  blind— a  fact  due,  he  explained, 
to  the  wide  disrelation  between  English 
spelling  and  English  pronunciation.  The 
word  was  stored  in  our  brain  -jigeon  hole, 
the  letter  in  another,  and  so  one  pigeon  hole 
might  be  empty,  while  the  other  was  lull. 

Io  other  instances  old  persons  lost  their 
native  tongue,  yet  retained  Greek,  showing 
that  the  record  of  the  two  was  preserved 
in  different  positions  of  the  brain.  The ! 
part  held  by  English  had  decayed,  while  the 
other  held  by  Greek  remained  in  healthy 
condition. 

So  was  explained  also  the  fact  that  per- 
sons deaf  to  tones  of  music  yet  not  tone 
blind  could  read  and  enjoy  musical  scores, 
the  actual  playing  of  which  meant  nothing 
to  them.  Dr.  Knapp  mentioned  the  little 
known  fact  that  the  ordinary  glasses  made 
of  an  upper  and  lower  lens,  one  for  distant 
views  and  one  for  reading,  was  an  inven- 
tion of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  added  that 
this  style  of  glasses  was  still  a  novelty  in 
Europe. 

The  lecturer  also  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol  upon  the  eye  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  effect  could  be  diag- 
nosed,   though,    as   both    the   poisons   were| 
slow  ones,  it  required  a  long  time  to  pro 
duce    the    effect,    which    was    that    not    o 
mere  use,  but  excessive  use.     Usually  thi 
disease  due  to  nicotine  was  observed  in  th 
eyes  of  people  who  began  to  smoke  early  i: 
life. 


""ournai 


Date.. 


IS  NEARLY  BLIND. 


William  Smedley,  a  Famous  Choir- 
master, Eetires  Prom  Active 
Work. 

Chicago,  Dec.  6.—  William  Smedley. 
one  of  the  most  famous  choirmasters 
In  the  country  and  who  has  held  that 
position  in  St.  James  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  city  since  1885,  has  been  com- 
pelled because  of  approaching  blind- 
ness to  retire.  He  was  soloist  of  Trin- 
ity Church  and  of  All  Angels  Church 
in  New  York  for  many  years. 


From  -■ 


^m...,u^k'.. 


ON  COLOR  BLINDNESS. 

A  Principal   in    a   New   York:    School 
Discusses    the    QqpStion. 

In  an  article,  "Is  ColorlBrlncBfcss  Pre- 
ventable?" in  the  EducatiMal  Revhio,  Miss 
Alida  S.  Williams,  priinflsaj..,*!  Public 
School  33,   Manhattan,   takes  the  point  of 

Sview  that  an  affirmative  answer  is  the 
proper  one.  The  remedy  she  believes  is 
sensory-training,  arid  she  argues  strongly 
for  the  provision  of  such  instruction  in  the 
new  course  of  study.  Miss  Williams  says, 
In  part: 

In  case  color-blindness  Is  not  the  result 
of  retinal  imperfections,  of  brain  lesions, 
of  some  mysterious  freak  of  inheritance 
which  still  leaves  its  origin  unexplained, 
if  it  is  not  simply  a  failure  to  perceive 
color-differences  6*ue  to  lack  of  training, 


why  should  women  be  so  singularly"  free 
from  it?  Are  their  perceptions,  as  a  rule, 
more  keen  and  accurate  than  those  of 
men?  Why  should  the  defect  appear  in 
men  of  all  ages,  of  all  classes  of  society, 
of  all  the  civilized  nationalities?  Why 
should  masculine  eyes  of  all  colors,  of  all 
the  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  and  range 
of  vision,  as  Dr.  Goubert  points  out,  dis- 
play this  weakness?  Is  there  nothing  in 
the  different  training  received  in  the  past 
by  the  two  sexes  that  would  account  for 
this  vast  difference  in  the  correctness  of 
their  color-perceptions? 

The  instant  this  question  is  asked  the 
reasonableness  of  an  affirmative  reply  be- 
comes evident.  Prom,  the  days  when,  as 
little  girls,  they  chose  and  assorted  colors 
in  their  dolls*  wardrobes,  in  their  games, 
their  wool  work  and  embroidery,  their 
patching  of  silk  and  cotton  scraps,'  up  to 
the  time  when,  as  matrons,  they  order  the 
affairs  of  a  family,  selecting  and  combin- 
ing the  tints  of  draperies,  carpets,  curtains  : 
or  fabrics  for  personal  and  household 
adornment,  the  color  sense  of  women  is 
trained  and  exercised.  It  does  not  "rust 
unburnished,"  as  does  that  of  their  broth- 
ers. And  that  disuse  is  the  true  explana- 
tion and  cause  of  color  blindness  in  men 
of  otherwise  normal  vision  is  indicated,  if 
not  fully  proved,  by  the  fact  that  little 
boys  show  no  traces  of  this  weakness  when 
they  are  taught  as  their  sisters  are. 

The  thousands  of  boys  in  our  city's  pri- 
mary schools  receive  now  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  color  training  that  the  girls 
receive,  with  precisely  the  same  results. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  my  own  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  it  agrees  with  that  of 
my  associates  in  this  work.  Boys  are  not 
color  blind;  that  is,  there  is  no  inherent,  no 
congenital  defect  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  train  them  in  the  most  delicate 
discrimination  of  color.  Much  is  expected 
of  them  in  color  study,  much  that  no  ex- 
perienced teacher  has  any  difficulty  what- 
soever in  obtaining  from  large  classes  of 
boys. 

I   have   myself   recently   examined    580 
boys  in  one  of  our  primary  schools  where 
the  color-sense  is  carefully  trained  along 
the  lines  made  mandatory  by  the  course 
of  study.    Their  'ages  ranged  from  six  to 
twelve  years.    Among  them  all  I  found  no 
case     of     color-blindness,     though     there 
would  have  been  24  such  instances  had  the 
proportion  of  color-blindness  given  by  Dr. 
Jeffries  held  good.    On  the  contrary,   the 
vast  majority  of  the  little  lads  displayed 
a  delightfully  acute  appreciation  of  color- 
values,  discriminating  most  correctly  be- 
tween the  delicate  tints  and  shades,  and 
apparently  enjoying  thoroughly  their  les- 
sons in  color.     Their  delight  in  the  bril- 
liant hues  Woold  have  convinced  me,  had  I 
needed  to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  only 
unwise,    but   unkind,    to    starve    a    child's 
color-sense.       One   child,  nine   years   old, 
was  found  to  manifest  what  appeared  at 
first  to  be  a  typical  case  of  color-blindness, 
for  in  matching  the  wools,  he  placed  the 
greens  and  the  reds  together.  As  Edridge- 
Green  points  out,  the  degree  of  luminosity 
seems  to  constitute  a  standard  for  those 
whose  color-perceptions  are  dull;  this  child 
placed  the  dark-reds  with  the  dark-greens, 
and  the  light-reds  with  the  light-greens. 
He  is  a  slow  child,  slow  in  his  movements, 
slow  in  his  mental  processes,  requiring  pa- 
tient and  kindly  teaching,  but  he  masters 
all  his  tasks  when  time  enough  is  given  to 
him.    He  has  now  had  a  few  weeks  of  spe- 
cial  instruction   in   color,    with   the   most 
gratifying  results.     He  no  longer  confuses 
the  red  with  the  green,  nor  the  blue  with 
the   violet,   as   he    did   at   first;   he   is    no 
longer   misled   by   the    luminosity    of   the 
tones,  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  claim  that  he  is,  in  his  one  small  per- 
son, a  proof  of  my  contention  that  color- 
blindness  is  the  result  of  insufficient  color- 


training  in  childhood,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
ventable if  the  instruction  and  guidanae  of 
the  color-sense  begin  in  early  youth.%. 


THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  BANNER. 


Published  every  other  Saturday  during  the 
School  term  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Devils  I.ake,  with  the  following  objects  in 

view: 

1 .  As  a  means  of  teaching  language  to  the 
pupils  in  connection  with  the  printer's  trade- 

3  To  keep  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils 
posted  as  to  the  doings  of  their  children  here 

3.  To  make  the  public  better  acquainted 
with  the  deaf,  and  the  School  in  particular. 

Contributions  of  interest  are  solicited. 
They  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  but  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Address  all  subscriptions  and  communica- 
tions to  THE  BANNER, 

Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 


Entered  at  the  postoffie  as  second-class  matter. 


Saturday,  December  6,  1902. 


A  blind  deaf  girl,  Madeline  G. 
Wallace,  has  taken  the  vows  of  a  nun 
of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Dominic  at  a 
convent  iD  Newark,  New  Jersey.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
prompted  her  to  join  the  order  and 
what  her  duties  will  be. 


mc 


TlMy,  ■ 


The  statement  made  by  a  physician 
in  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  a 
brand-new  occupation  for  tli&»Wrma— 
that  of  the  masseur — has  been  dis- 
covered, will  strike  us  all  at  once  as 
heralding  a  most  promising  vocation 
for  the  sightless.  The  blind  man  ac- 
quires a  delicacy  of  touch  that  is  de-| 
nied  to  his  brother  who  can  see.  He 
seems  to  see  with  his  fingers,  and 
through  the  sense  of  touch  he  large- 
ly compensates  himself  for  the  lack 
of  sight.  What  could  be  more  prac- ; 
tical  than  his  employment  as  a  mas- 
seur, in  whose  business  the  hand  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  the  eye? 
We  may  expect  to  hear  of  massage  as 
a  growing  field  of  industry  for  the 
blind,  both  men  and  women,  and  to 
learn  that  they  are  making  a  great 
success  In  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  ^ND  JOURNAL 

Vfew   York,  N.  Y. 
7  December  1902 


Date__ 

THIS  BLIND  MAN  ISA 
MACK  OF  ALL  TRADES.' 

Sightless,    He    Can     Build     Sidewalks, 
Shingle  Houses  or  Clean  Wella. 


Nunda.  N.  X.,  Dec.  6.— George  Carter. 
«f  Nunda,  is  totally  blind.  He  Is  now  53 
years  old,  yet  up  to  the  time  of  a  re- 
cent Injury  he  cleaned  out  wells,  shingled 
houses,  split  wood,  built  sidewalks,  did 
all  manner  of  farm  work,  and  took  walks 
through  the  country  varying  from  three 
to  eight  miles. 

One  of  his  most  commonplace  achieve- 
ments was  to  walk  from  his  home  in  the 
village  to  his  farm— a  distance  of  eight 
miles— which  was  accomplished  by  road ! 
or  across  lots  with  equal  ease.  Frequent- 
ly Mi'.  Carter  has  been  seen  coming  back 
at  night  time  leading  a  cow  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  from  the  farm. 
"I    know    the    turns    by    the    lay    of    the 


pound,"  lie   says.      "Tfiefi;    foo,  the    wind 
helps    me,    carrying   to    my   ears   the    soul! 
of   railroad  trains,   farm   bells  and  all   the 
familiar  noises   of   country    life." 

Mr.  Carter  can  lay  'n  sidewalk  a« 
straight  as  any  man  who  has  perfect  pos- 
aesslon  of  his  sight.  He  la  a  carpenter 
as  well  as  a  farmer. 

•*o   runnnun  si.,  dumuix. 


the  blind,  and  aged  and   of  other  >omforts 
which   I  I    dnl  itered  in  the 

course  of  their  work.    The  old  officers  wen; 
.led. 


From . 


av  Daisies  oha.vgi^ 


HOW  A  BL, 


Tll"<-"  ^  ■■:  colony  of  business  men  „Jhr 
women  up  on  North  Clark  streel  who 
conduct  business  is  ,  pecmiai.  „, 
-a.vs  the  c  lue:,-*  Ohrmiicle."  X„t  ,,,,.' 
'■'l|  ■!  ninn  who  is  ;,|- 
ciWUT.Stiin.l.  Of  emirs,, 
1ms    the    right. 


6" Seethe    sfcf 

most  blind  runs  a 

it      isn't     e\-erv     m; 


an     ivli 


<  bong*  when'  lil  l,„vs  a  efga'r,  and  ofteu 
I  upon  (lie  eounter.     Tlij 


a  bill  is  deposited  _, 

oealer  u  unable  to  distinguish  a  *5  from 
a  +1  bill  but  he  is  shrewd,  and  when- 
ever Ins  hands  come  in  contact  with  a 
'ill  he  pushes  out  ninety  cents  if  the  man 
buys  n  tan-cent  cigar. 

["But  that's  a  live,"  says  the  customer. 
.Sure  enough,"  answers  the  denier,  an, 1 
there  is  genuine  astonishment  in  hi* 
voice.  "I  beg  your  pardon."  Then  he 
takes  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  that 
is  filled  with  pins. 

Some  of  them  have  two  pins  in  them, 
wail*  others  have  five  and  ten. 

"What  are  those  pins  in  there  for?"  is 
the  natural  query. 

"If  I  prick  myself  five  times  I  know 
that  it  is  a  .?.-».  bill,"  says  the  dealer. 
It  is  his  only   way  of  telling. 

How  to  Help  the  Blind  Poor. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  People's  Column— There 
are  many  blind  men  and  women  In  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  city  who  need  some  one  to  read 
to  them.  Tboy  ;tlso  like  tu  take  walks  and  car 
rides,  but  have  no  one  to  go  with  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  chance  for  ttie 
charitable  young  man  or  woman  to  eome  for- 
ward and  carry  a  little  creature  comfort  Into 
these  cheerless  homes.  These  blind  people 
would  enjoy  a  concert  or  lecture  and  would 
like  to  attend  church,  but  have  no  one  to  guide 
them.  If  one  cannot  do  the  actual  work  him- 
self, he  may  help  by  hiring  others  to  do  it. 

For  instance,  a  group  of  men  and  women 
might  form  a  "Light  club."  where  lectures, 
concerts  and  other  forms  of  amusement  could 
be  glfon  for  the  blind  poor.  T  hope  some  one 
will  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and 
carry  to  the  laames  of  these  afflicted  people 
the  blessings  that  many  of  us  .thoughtlessly 
enjoy  every  day.  I*. 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    9,     1802 

The  10th  of  December  is  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gal- 
laudet,  the  founder  of  American  schools  for 
the  deaf,  and  the  deaf  people  of  Boston  will 
observe  the  day  fittingly  at  a  meeting-  in 
Deacon  Hall.  Commemoration  services  will 
be  held  and  at  the  same  time  an  entertain- 
ment will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Blind  Deaf  Persons,  re- 
cently established  at  No.  273  Cambridge 
street,  Allston. 

BOSTON   EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
DECEMBER    10,    1902 

Bilile  Readers'   Good  Woik 

Interested  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Employment  of  Bible  Readers  gathered 
this  morning  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  H. 
I  Baker  at  117  Commonwealth  avenue  where 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  was 
held  Rev.  Edward  Borncamp  of  Trinity 
Church  was  present  and  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  benefit  afforded  the  com- 
munity by  the  work  of  the  organization  and 
urged  its  continuance.  The  report  of  the 
secretary,  Miss  Edith  J.  Nichols,  told  in  de- 
tail of  the  work  which  has  been  done  among 
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EDtJCATINO  THE  BLI.NI> 
WORK  AT  THE  BRIGHTON  HOJIE. 

There  are  many  most  deserving  institutions  iB 
Brighton,  and  among  them  is  the  Brighton  AsyluiB 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  Eastern-road,  whosa 
Patron  is  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester. The  object  of  the  Asylum  is  "the  religious 
end  general  instruction  of  the  blind,"  and  hov7 
thoroughly  well  this  central  idea  is  carried  out  was 
exemplified  on  Tuoad&y  afternoon  in  ilie  Musia 
Room  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  where  the  Vicar. of 
Brighton  (the  Rev.  Canon  Hoslfyua)  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Home.  Be  was  supported 
by  Mrs.  Hoskyns,  Mis.  C.  B.  Griffith,  Miss  E. 
Green,  Mrs.  Litton,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bond,  the  Rev. 
A.  Morgan,  Miss  Rodwell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Starrs,  Col. 
de  Lancey,  Dr.  Duke,  Mr.  A.  F.  Graves,  Miss  Har- 
ris (Matron),  and  others.— In  their  59th  annual  Re- 
port  the  record  for   the  past  year — the  Executive 

were  thankful  to  record  a  continuance  of  good  health 
and  discipline  among  the  pupils,  who  were  inprov- 
ing  in  their  industrial  work.  Sewing,  type-writing, 
basket- making,  chair-caning,  the  use  of  the 
stocking  machine,  and  household  work,  are  among 
the  things  being  taught  in  the  Institution,  "and  we 
reoeive,"  the  Committee  state,  "most  encouraging 
Reports  from  those  who  have  left  us,  and  who  are 
now  gaining  their  own  livelihood  by  their  various 
trades."  The  public  are  always  welcome  at  the 
Asylum  to  see  the  pupils  at  their  work  or  to  hear, 
them  sing H.M.  Inspectors  Report  on  the  Institu- 
tion is  one  full  ot  encouragement  and  speaks  of  the 
I  instruction  in  general  as  satisfactory. 
A  Serious  Deficit. 


SOUTH    WALES 

DAILY  NEWS. 
CEMBEK    5.    1902. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  i nsti tution,  in  Glossop-road  and  Longerons, 
street,  Cardiff,  though  founded  by  the  late  Miss 
Sband  in  1868,  is  but  little  boown.  Advantage 
was,  however,  taken  on  Thursday  of  the  opening 
of  a  sale  of  work  by  the  blind  men  and  women 
employed  thete  for  a  visit  to  be  paid  to  it  b?  a 
number  of  ludie3  and  gentlemen.  The  work- 
rooms were  thrown  open,  und  the  visitors  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  blind  at  work.  The 
men,  of  whom  there  are  24  at  present  working 
there,  wore  engaged  in  making  baskets  for  ships' 
use  and  for  colliery  purposes.  Others  were  en- 
gaged in  making  door  mats,  of  which  some  excel- 
lent specimens  were  exhibited.  Twelve  women 
were  engaged  in  reseating  cane  chairs,  knitting, 
and  needlework,  in  which  the  sewing  machine 
was  handled  with  as  much  rapidity  as  by  a  sight- 
seeing person.  The  show-rooms  were  filled  with 
baskets  of  a  lighter  and  more  artistic  character, 
tea  trays,  wicker  chairs,  mosic  stands.  4c  ,  and 
the  ueedlework  anj  knitting  by  the  blind  girls 
were  greatly  admired.  The  treasurer,  Mr  Robert 
Bird,  attended,  and  explained  the  nature  of  Work 
generally  done  by  the  blind,  and  also  stated  that 
by  means  of  the  institute  a  number  of  blind  men 
and  women  were  enabled  to  earn  a  comfortable 
livelihood.  What  was  desired  was  that  the  work 
done  by  them,  which  was  in  every  respect  equal 
to  that  turned  out  by  persons  having  their  eye- 
sight, should  become  more  generally  known  and 
purchased.  The  Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Councillor  E. 
Thomas),  with  the  Mayoress,  attended,  and  after 
the  visit  to  the  workrooms  they  were  guided  to 
the  large  hall,  which  was  filled  with  work  done 
by  the  blind,  and  at  the  request  of  the  treasurer 
the  Mayor,  in  a  short  address,  referring  to  the 
great  good  which  the  institute  had  done  in  the 
past,  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  become  more 
generally  known  and  assisted  by  all  classes.  He 
and  the  Mayoress  had  been  extremely  pleased 
with  their  visit,  and  personally  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  assist  it.  He  then  declared  the  sail 
open,  and  business  commenced  at  once. 


EASTERN  DAILY  P1ESS 

NORWICH,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  5.  1902. 
AsYldh  and  School  foe  the  Indigent  Blind. 


Financially,  however,  there  was  what  th« 
Treasurer  describes  as  the  very  serious  deficit  on); 
December  31st  last  of  £604-  6s.  3d.,  and  it  is  poiutedT 
out  that  the  income  of  the  Borne  is  insufficient,  by 
nearly  £200,  to  meet  the  ordinary  working  expenses 
on   the  present  basis.    The   Committee  of  Manage-. 

nient  have  given  careful  attention  to  this  fact  during  _The"Secre'tary  acknowledges,  with  thanks,  the 
the  past  year  and  the  whole  of  the  working  oi  „.:_(.  0f  ip^aCv  .£50  (duty  free),  under  the  will 
the  Institution     has  been  thoroughly     investigate*  >   ]ate  j£iss' j>osa  M.  L.  Fox,  per    the  execu- 

wotth  a  view  to  reducing  expenditure,  but  it  was  ^ors  Messrs  I  O.  Taylor  &  Sons:  also  new 
found  that  none  of  the  present  expenses  could  bet  anI|ua]  sub=cription  from  the  Most  Noble  the 
materially  reduced  without  seriously  affecting  the  effi-  jjarc|Uis  0f  Lothian.  JE1  Is.:  and  a  donation  of 
ciency  of  the  Asylum.  The  Committee  have,  how..  £l  j*  from  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
ever,  by  consent  of  the  Education  Department  been  j^orwicj,  (Colonel"  Harvey,  D.S.O.i.  Ladies' 
enabled  to  secure  a  slightly  increased  fee  for  the  Camera  Club,  per  Mrs.  James  Stuart,  a  quantity 
maintenance  of  pupils,  and  this  it  is  hoped  in  tha  0j  cakes,  etc. :  and  Two  Friends,  a  tea 
coming  year  will  produce  an  additional  income  of  musi,  " 
about  £40,  while  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  Springj  j.;on 
to  organise  a  Pound  Day  for  the  Asylum,  which,  hi 
is  hoped  will  help  materially  to  swell  the  income 
received  from  voluntary  sources.  These  efforts, 
however,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  place  the  Institution 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  a  strong  appeal  ).« 
made  to  all  friends  of  tne  blind  to  itssist  the  Com- 
mittee in  providing  the  balance  of  £200  per  annum, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  to  enable  the  Insti« 
tution  year  by  year  to  pay  its  way. 


musical  evening  for  the  inmates  at  the  institu- 

DATLT   EXPRESS, 
LONDON,   SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER   6,   1902 


Canon  Hoskyns  on  the  Work  of  the  Blind. 

There  are     20  girl  and     24  boy   inmates     of  tb4 
Asylum,  the  pupils  of  which  on  Tuesday  afternoon: 
gave  a  very  pleasing  rendering  of  choruses  and  duets,, 
concluding     with     the  Cantata  "A  Rhine    Legend,'* 
which  was  very  ably  given,   the  chief  contributora 
being  Hilda  Dowers,  Rosiua  Dendy,  and  Majy  Hoi« 
land.     The    Rev.   Prebendary     R.   Snowden   Smith* 
probably  the  oldest  supporter  of  the  Institution.sentt 
an  apology  for  absence, and  intimated  in  his  letter* 
that  he  had  known  the  Asylum  from  its  infancy  audt 
had  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  work^ 
which  he  characterised  as  of  a  Christian  and  usefuf 
nature. — The  Vicar    of  Brighton  made    a  cheering}:' 
opening  address, in  the  course  of  which  he  emphasis  dij 
the  duty  of  those  present  to  endeavour  to  make  th»H 
lives  of  those  who  were  deprived  of  the  blessing  of*' 
sight  as  happy  as  possible.    He  mentioned  the  greatt. 
work  accomplished     by  the  late  Mr.     Fawcett,   they 
blind      Postmaster-General,      and    spoke    of      thai 
useful      work      in      handicraft      now    accomplished 
by   those  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  who  instead 
of  being  cast  adrift  as  useless,  were  now.  engaged  in  J 
a  real  useful  work. — The  Rev.  C.  W.  Bond  proposed^ 
the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  warmly  urged  thosa  j 

present  to  endeavour  to  wipe  off  the  large  deficit , 

Colonel  J.  de  Lr-ncey,  in  seconding,  said  the  greatest", 
care  was  exercised  by  the  Committee  iu  order  to 
keep  down  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  whioht 
were  very  great.    The  hand  of  death  and  absence 


BLIND    ACTOR'S    GOOD-BYE. 


Mr.  William  Rignold  made  a  parhetic 
figure  as  he  stocd  on  the  stacre  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre  last  night  and  made  his  brief  speech 
of  thanks  to  those  whose  energies  had  made 
The  benefit  in  his  aid  so  great  a  success. 

"Mv  committee,"  he  sa:d,  "Is  lormed  of 
friend's  of  my  boyhood,  friends  cr  my  man- 
hood, and  friends  made  long  after  my  sun 
had   passed   over    the    foreyard   arm 
fronds  all.  and  I  am  proud  of  them. 

"Yeu  know  that,  in  spite  oi  all  the  care. 
attention,  and  skill  that  has  been  lavished 
on  me.  I  stand  before  you  signtle«.  My 
heart  was  heavy,  and  the  road  seemed  xangh. 
1  wish  vou  to  know  yon  have  lightened  that 
heart;   von  have  smoothed  that  rovl. 

"  In  a'  few  moments  I  shall  have  vanished 
from  among  you,  and  from  that  time  the 
stage  will  know  my  footfall  no  more.  1  t:d 
yon  all  a  most  loving  farewell.' 


tx^ta  .-Brighton   -naa   reaMcea)   the   number   of   their>. 
subscribers  and  donations;   but  in  such  wealthy  am<i"' 
prosperous  towns  as  Brighton  and  Hove  there  ough«| 
not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  mo-re  subscrip-s;'1 
tions   and  donations  for  am  institution  which  gaveil, 
such    an  excellent  education  for  the  afflicted  bliwffl 
boys   and  girls,   and  also  taught   them  a  trade  by."'! 
which  the  -pupils  could  try    and  earn  their  living«.': 
—The     Report    was    unanimously     adopted. — Mrs-' 
Hoskyns  distributed1  a  number  of  prizes  to  tie  pupils  i 
for  excelling  in  various  arte;   and  Mr.  J.  Elliott, wWi 
is    one  of  the  blind,  gave  an  excellent  rendering  oft' 
"The  harp  that  once  in  Tara's  Hall,"  on  the  pianodi 
Mr.  Alfred  Marsh  gave  a    short  organ  recital  befora 
the  proceedings  began.    A  feature  of  the  meeting; 
was  the   exhibition   of  knitting   and    netting  work, 
together  with  baskets,  &c,  made  by  the  pupils  arid) 
sold  at  the  institution,  where  came  and1  fancy  chairs 
and   baskets   are    also   repaired.    The   presence   ofl 
the  Vicar  of  Brighton  'and  Mrs.  Hoskyns  was  heartiij) 
appreciated.     A  collection  amounted  to  £6  18s.  Qd. 


SPECTATOR. 
[November  29,  1902. 


KpV  T)r.  Brucp  (chairman  or  H,iiMer«ffi"sl."T  Sohool 
B'uir<U,  Councillor  Owen  BalmForHi  (chairman  of  the 
School  Management  and  Oenf»ral  Purposes  OnmrnU^ee 
of  H-nliierKflehl  School  Board),  and  Mr.  Gfto.  (Jaunt 
(clerk  to  that  Board). 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,   statfd  : 
that  it  wn«  wi-b  considerable  pleasure  that  h'-t  accented  | 
the    invitation    to   preside   at    that    gathering,     which  : 
should-  have  taken   place  in  MUrch  lust,  biit  owing  to! 
illness  in  the  school  the  whole  proceeding*  were  thrown  ! 
over  till  the  present  time,  and  he  wis  retained  to  pre- ! 
side.  They  would  see  how  the  children  demeaned  them-1 
selves  in  delivering  the  very  elaborate  and  hriuht  pro-  : 
gramme  before  them.     There  were  nine  Hud  lor -field  I 
children  in  the  Lend1*  institution,  and  one  in  the  Rival) 
Normal   College   for   the    Blind    at  Norwood,    so    that' 
was   ten  children  from  Hudder^hVId   beiog   trained  in 
a      most     admirable      manner     for     their      work      in ; 
afier  life.     Thev  paid  at    HnddersfieM   at  <h-  rate  of 
lis.  per  week  for  each  child,  and  then  there  \v*re  two: 
Hudder-dield    children  who    had    q  <;»lifie<l    themselves 
for  Gardner  scholarships  tenable  at  rhe  R  <val  Normal, 
College  at  Norwood.       The  value   of  the  -ch  lUrship-i 
wa«  £4-0  a  year  each  ;  but  t-he  cost  of  the  maintenance 
Was  £60  a  year,  so  that  there  was  a  rather  la^e  sum  , 
to  be  made  up  bv    that    concert,    and    the    remainder 
was     made     up      by     the     Adult      Society     for     the 
Blind    in     Huddersfteld.     He    had     in     his     hand     a  i 
long     list    of     subscribers      to     that     society,     show- 
ing    that     aiinv    Huddfrsfield     people    were     deenlv 
interested    in    the    work,    and     Mrs,    Syke*.    as    what 


my  asking  you  again  so  soon,  I  am,  Sir,  &c, 
6  The  Drive,  West  Brighton. 


STAB.   S  Jlr 
'  29  ~  NOTtlL\lx>ETC 


Florence  Nevill. 
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AMERICA'S    BLIND  CHAPLAIN. 

The  American  Senate  is  to  lose  its  blind 
chaplain — just  as  th-e  Victorian  Parliament 
has  welcomed  a  blind  Minister.  Dr.  Mil- 
bum,  whose  resignation  is  foreshadowed,  is 
one  of  the  few  ministers  whose  prayers  aie 
cabled  across  the  sea. 

No  man  in  the  worl-di,  perhaps,  has  had  so 
many  prayers  published  in  the  papers.  He 
is  known  as  the  Blind  Man  Eloquent,  and 
few  men  throughout  the  States  are  better 
known  or  more  esteemed. 

For  years  together  he  travelled  a  thousand 
miles  a  week,  and  be  has  kept  up  in  his 
septuagenarian  days  a  remarkable  record  of 
travel.  For  half  a  century  he  has  preached 
and  lectured  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  t-he 
States,  and  he  is  said  to  have  calculated  that 
the  total  journeys  he  has  made  for  this 
purpose  would  reach  over  a  million  and  a 
half  miles. 


HUBDE 

EXAMINER 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator."  J 

iSir, — May  I  have  again  a  few  lines  in  your  paper  about  the  he  might  call  tlie  leader,   and    Mr*.    Ruddock  as  the 

J       »      .    .        xj     •„„  i i_„   x„  4.1,.   u-    j  i     T  om  Ulnmii  tn  secretary,  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  training  of 

work  of  giving  Braille  books  to  the  blind  ?     I  am  helping  to  ^  h].^  in  Hlld(1e„fi|:a  Then  he  bad  „  vfirv  Mer%^ 

edit   the  literary  supplement,   and   have  received   the   usual  j,,g  report  of  the  Leeds  School  B-iard  Home  for  the 

kindness  from  editors  in  giving  permission  for  their  paper3  Blind.-   He  would  not  read  that,  but  he  wished'  the? 

,      _  .    ,    -,       -ITT-      -i  -ii     j.   j  l j-j    ,  „„ had  a  screen  upon  which  could   be  thrown  illustrations 

to  be   printed.     We   have    collected    some    splendid   papers.  of  the  „,ork  flone  in  th„  hom(l     Tno„e  i|j,„tpntionfl 

There  are  not  going  to  be  any  tales,  as  my  own  magazine,  would  show  that  the  children  were  not  only  taught 
Recreation,  has  only  tales.  I  am  hoping  to  bring  out  Mr.  reading  writing  and  arithmetic  but  they  w-re 
imw™.»i»,   jcov-j  in  a  taught  the  principles   of   hasket-making   la    cane   and 

Crawford's  "Marietta"  next  year. — Hoping  you  will  not  mind.  willow  and  chair-caning,  as  well  as  'typewriting  and 

shorthand.  Thev  might  say  ►hat  was  e<ctra- 
:  ordinary;  but  it  was  a  cnarming  fac>  and  astonishing 
I  to  him  that  many  thi  igs  wure  done  '>y  the  bl.n  i  j  '8t  as 
|  well  as  by  people  who  had  their  "igh'..  Two  children 
]  had  taken  -prize*  offered  by  the  Hammond  Typewriter 
Company  in  competition  with  type-wri'ers  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  (Applause.) 
They  could  also  do  horr-hand,  01'  course,  t  was  not 
Pitman's,  but  a  kind  of  Braille,  system  which  the  »  wrote, 
and  then  they  reproduced  it  in  type-writiog.  In  con- 
nection'with  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  little  appeal  to 
some  of  the  business  people  of  Huddersfield.  There  were 
some  children  almost  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world 
who  could  do  work  from  dictation  as  well  as  anyone 
else  could  do  it.  If  there  were  Hny  business  people  in 
Hud'lersfte'd  who  had  type-writers  in  their  employ  it 
would  be  an  easy  and  profitable  thing  for  them  to 
employ  one  of  those  trained  in  the  blind  school  to  take 
J  down  'he  oral  work  in  their  shorthand  an'l  to  repro- 
duce it  by  the  type-writer.  Any  employer  who  might 
make  the  experiment  would  not  have  to  complain  of 
the  work  being  badly  done.  He  subsoquentl .  passed  to 
the  audience  -specimens  of  the  type-writing  of  the 
chi  dren  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  that  he  had  not 
over-p-aised  their  *ork.  He  then  called  for  the  first 
item  on  the  programme  to  be  proceeded  with. 

The  children,  who  looked'  exceedingly  neat,  healthy, 
and  happv,  sang  the  following  pieces  : — Two-part  song, 
"lsing"  (Pinsuti)  ;  vocal  waltz,  "Blow,  soft  wind  "  | 
(Vincent);  humorous  song,  "A  Little  Farm" 
(Watson);  and  vocal  polka,  "Jolly  Winter"  The 
children  had  evidently  been  thoroughly  well  trained, 
for  they  produced  their  voices  with  surprising  good 
method  and  with  a  beautiful  musical  effect  enttnly 
free  from  harshnes-',  and  verv  seldom  showing  any 
fault  in  intonation.  At  the  same  time  they  sang 
with  precision,  admirable  rhythm  and  shading,  and 
delivered  their  words  with  first-rate  c  ear- 
ness  of  enunciation  and  well-marked  emphasis.  In 
the  second  part  they  gave  a  wonderfully  bright, 
intelligent,  and  amusing  performance  of  a  capital 
operetta,  entitled  •'  The  Enchanted  Glen  "  (Cooper), 
in  which  the  principal  parts  were  particularly  wetl 
taken  as  follow  :— Dime  Grumpus,  Lily  Wilson  (who, 
in  suitable  costume,  delivered  her  part  of  tne  dialogue 
very  cleverly) ;  Nora,  Nellv  Bland  ;  and-  Queen  Mab, 
R.  Fearnley.  Two  of  the  Huddersfield  children  played 
a  by  no  means  easy  Tarantella,  bv  Raff,  on  the  piano- 
forte, with  quite  remarkable  accuracy,  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  intehigenc-  in  bringing  out  the 
character  'of  the  compo.ition,  as  well  as  at- 
tending to  finish  and  ba'anee.  Annie  and  Albert 
Wheeler,  of  Hnddersfield,  suitably  attired  and 
fitted  up,  gave  the  dialogue  "Jack  and  Jill 'I 
with  capital  emphasis  and  effect ;  and  live  boys,  W. 
Robertson,  W.  Drake,  J.  Welhatn,  Q.  Welham,  and 
J.  Hepworth  (the  last-named  a  Huddersfield  lad),  were 
very  amusing  in  the  dialogue  of  *■  Paddy  Blake." 
The  "star  drill"  and  "  tfheel  drill"  by  eight  girls, 
aud  the  dumb  bell  drill  by  the  boys  were  cone  through 
with  precision,  neatness,  and  vigour.  The  duties  of 
accompanist  were  performed  very  tastefully  by  Mt-.s 
Haller,  a  blind  teacher  at  the  home.  Mr.  Atitinson 
sang  with  tunefulness,  finish,  and  very  nice  feeling, 
Sullivan's  "Once  again,"  and  a  remarkably,  well- 
written,  thoughtful,  and  expressive  setting  of  his  own 
ot  the  well-known  words,  "Sun  of  my  soul."  This 
is  a  sacred  sOug  which  expresses  the  words  beautifully. 
Between  the  two  parts  of  the  concert  Mr.  Packer 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  said  that  Lee-Is  joined 
hands  with  Huddersfield  in  doing  this  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  children.  They  weredoing  an  associated  work 
which   Leeds  School  Board  could  not  have  done  alone. 


»* 
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CONCERT    BY   BLIND   CHILDRBN. 

Last    night,    in     Milton    Congregational      Church 
Assembly  Room,    a   very  large    audience    assembled  to 
hear  a  concert  given  by  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  blind 
children  undergoing  training  in  the  L»eds  Hume  for 
the  Blind,  assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Atkinson,  of  Hud- 
dersfield, a  former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Norma'  College 
fur  the  Blind,  Norwood,  near  London.     The  object  of 
the  concert  was  to  aid  a  local  fund  whereby   Hudders- 
field  children  over  sixteen    vears  of   age  who   possess 
exceptional   ability   may  be  sent  to  the  Rov.il  Normal 
College     for      the     purpose       of     co.ri.ming      their 
education,     in     order    that     they     may     be     enabled 
to    earn   their    own   living    as  teachers,  orgamcts,  or 
oianists     The    sum    of    £80    per    annum    for    several 
yea  s     'is      required       for     each     child       who      must 
gain  a  Gardener  scholarship  of  £10  before    receiving 
f„y  assistance  from  this  fund    which    oaves  £20   to  be 
paid  annually.     The  School  Boar     ceases  to  have  any 
responsibility  for  the  eduction ,  of _hl.nd  oh.lr.reu  a  Her 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  rhe  Huddersfield  Society 
for  the  Adult  Blind  have  kindly   undertaken  the  over- 
sigh     of  children    in    Huddersfield    and  district  after 
that  age      Alderman  Ernest  W.  dhead  pres.ded  over 
,7      :ti'.    ,,rucr-edings.    and   he   was   supnorted  by 
Ms,  Heao.  (memter  of  the  Lef-ds  School  Board),  Mr. 
Packer  (clerk  to   that  Board).  Dr.    Hartley   (honorary 
medial  officer  ?o  the  Leeds  Home  for  the  Blind,,  the 


Ry  the  encouragement  and  help  they  first  got  from  the 
Huddersfield  School  Board  Leeds  Board  was  stimu. 
lated  and  was  able  to  establish  what  he  believed  Was 
praclioaly  the  first  blind  school  in  the  kingdom. 
(Applause.)  They  were  sparing  no  effort  lo  make 
that  school  as  efficient  and  successful  as  possible. 
The  main  principle  of  the  training  of  the 
blind  children  was  to  make  them  as  self-reliant  as 
possible,  and  he  Oelieved  that  could  best  be  done  by 
organised  training  in  such  -schools,  where  skill  and 
care  were  bestowed  upon  them.  As  an  examp'e  of 
the  effect  of  such  training  in  the  Leeds  schout  he 
said  they  had  children  who  plunged  into  the  swimming 
bath  with  as  much  confidence  as  children  who  had 
their  sight,  -and  that  some  of  the  Huddersfield 
children  had  obtained  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  swimming.  (Applause.)  In  reference  to  what 
the  chairman  had  said  abuut  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  type-writing  in  the  scuool,  a  blind  boy  had  been 
taken  from  the  school  and  employed  for  some  time  iu 
his  office,  and  was  to-day  a  paid  clerk.  (Appla-ise.) 
They  could  with  the  utmost  confidence  dictate  letters 
to  hirn  for  reproduction,  so  that  he  had  employment 
which  provided  a  livelihood  for  him.  Mr.  Herbert 
Atkinson  was  another  instance  ot  the  value  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind  to  be  self-reliant.     (Applause., 

The  Rev.  Dr.  BnccBsaid  that  on  nehalf  of  the  Htui- 
der.sfield  people    present — and    he    had  ne\er  seen  so 
many  on    a  similar  occasion — on  behalf  of  the   Hud- 
dersfield parentsof  the  blind  children  who  were  or  had 
neen  in  the  institution,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Hudders- 
field   School  Board,    who  contributed   a    considerable 
amount    to  the  education  of  the  children,   hv  heartily 
congratulated  the  Leeds  School  Board  and  their  repre- 
sentatives   upon    that    philal.tbropioal    school    for    the  # 
bhmd,  which  was    also  associated  with  another  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     All  were  thankful  to  the  Leeds 
School    Board  fur    having    provided  an   institution  to 
which   they    could    send    their   children  with  absolute 
confidence.       When   members   of    llud-lersneld  Schuo! 
Board  visited  the  schools  at  Leeds  they  were  as  pleased  I 
with  the    private   inspection  as  they   were   with  these  I 
public  exhibitions.      They  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  li 
master  and   mistress   and    their  assistants,    who  were 
aiimirably    qualified    for     their    work,    for    the    care,  I 
patience,     kindness,    and    discipline   with    which    they  I 
carried  out  their  work.     He  was  sure  all  «ere delighted  I; 
with  the  drills  and  singing  of  the  children.     He  also  I 
expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Packer  and  Miss  Heaps  (who  Ij 
was  connected   with  Huddersfield,   for  coming  over  toll 
help  the  Huddersfield  people  on   t-hts  occasion,  and  to  li 
Dr.  Hartley  for  his  gratuitous  services  to  both  the  blind  P 
and  deat  and  dumb  institutions.     (Applause.) 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  Alderman  Ernest  Wood-  I 
bead  for  presi  ling,  after  which  the  concert  was  closed  I 
with  the  singing  of  a  verse  of  "God  save  the  King.  ' 

THE  EVENING  POST, 

Denver,  Colo. 

2.  Decimb-sr  1'902 

BLINDEa  HER  LOVER 


Beauty    of   Russian   Adventuress    Be- 
witches   Noble    Admirers,    but 
Site  Goes  to  Prison. 

Vienna  Dec.  l.-Ryfka  Offenbach,  a 
Russian  adventuress  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  daring,  has  just  been  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  and  a  half  in  prison 
here  for  blinding  her  former  lover.  Rubin 
Stamoviez.  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Lorz,  Poland. 

Ryfka  ran  away  with  Rubin,  who  had 
stolen  a  large  sum  from  her  father.  «  hen 
che  money  was  gone  Rubin  deserted  her 
ifid  she  blinded  him  with  sulphuric  acid. 

She  was  sent  to  Siberia  on  a  life  sen- 
ence,  but  bv  making  love  to  a  whole 
<eries  of  officials  she  escaped  and  after 
■xtraordinary  adventures  reached  Carls- 
oafi,  where  she  set  up  as  a  reigning 
jeauty. 

The  Russian  police  discovered  her,  and 
n  order  to  escape  them  she  suddenly 
narrled  an  old  beggar  at  Lomberg,  thus 
becoming  an  Austrian  subject.  She  left 
die  beggar  immediately  after  marriage 
,nd  resumed  her  career  in  Carlsbad,  but 
Rubin's  brother  got  her  arrested,  and  she 
has  been  sentenced  to  prison  in  Austria. 

Among  her  admirers,  it  is  now  said, 
were  an  archduke  and  two  German 
princes,  who  made'  every  exertion  to  get 
her  free.  A  Hungarian  nobleman  of  great 
wealth,  dazzled  by  her  beauty,  has  writ- 
ten her  that  she  can  go  to  him  when  re- 
leased and  he  will  marry  her.  Ke  calls 
her  not  only  the  most  beautiful  creature 
living,  but  a  heroine. 
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Representatives 

XSaoi-lastnig: 
LStBenu^  „„mKpr.  rmint 


Jie  National  pooie^i".  ,, 

oftheBlindwerereoeived       7  ^sQ^^JLUudOkOv  /jtiflw 
„uns  last  night     Mr.W.H. 
r^ke,  one  of  the  number,  punted  ontthat the 


were  practically  untouched 
"""S^rv  A  though  the  present  voluntary 
by+C™  hid  binS  elistenJfor  one  hundred 
6ystem  had  been  ^  reach  Qne  blmd 

y^3'  It  of  every  sis,  so  that  another  six  «*• 

^IwSbeW  charity  could  hope 

tU"?f  JEta  the  sufferings  of  the  blind.     Again, 

*?  "'^'railLiont  of  charitable  wealth  had  taken 

^mured  yea?s  to  accumulate,  and  this  would 

a  hunarea  y«w_> _  sixfold  before  the  whole 

haVe  ^^^ThV  reached.     With  such    a 

,  of  the  blind  coid f  ^  ^gid  that  the  Govern- 

'  ^Tou£t Vkeu^n-itlelfthere^onsibility 

ment  ougn.u  7,     w-„i     This  statement  aroused 

«SS?^ffif« J^  themembers 

of  parliament  who  heard  it.  , 

TIMES,     FKIDAT, 


BLIND    MUSICIAN   SHOWS    GENIUS 


Edward    Holmes   Sickels   a    Master   of 
the  Pipe  Organ. 


Renders   the  Most  Difficult  Compositions   and 
Many  of  His  Own. 


DKCEMKEK     5,     I90& 


The  Italians  have  a  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  when  God  shuts  a  door  he  opens  a  win- 
dow Edward  Holmes  Eickels.  theblind mu- 
sician, who  lives  at  the  Hampton,  Thlrtj- 
ninth  street  and  Langley  avenue,  is  an  apt 
Urns  ration  of  this  saying;  he  is  compensated 
or  his  want  of  eyesight  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  his  other  faculties. 
ljBTITOTB  FOB  fllASSACE  BY  THE  BLIND.— Mrs.        This    young    man    ^f"*™^ 

MacNiooi.  hon.   secretary   of  the  Institato  for  Massage    y(,ars  ago  in  Reno,  Nev.   Before  attaining  his 

Ke  Blind,   writes  from  64,    Lancaster-gate,   W,   to    >£th  vear  he  lost  his  eyesight  by  a  distressing 

drew  attantion  to  the  effort  that   is  now  being  mado  to ■ r 

establish  the  institute  on  a  secure  basis.    It  has  been 

moved  that  do  blind  can  become  expert  m  the  practice 

of  massage,  aud  that  when  properly  trained  they  attain  3 

hieh  standard   of  skill.    In  Japan  massage  is  commonly 

tho  work  of  the  blind.    In  this  country  there  arc  several 

blind  operators  who  are  at  present  making   a  livelihood, 

although  under    considerable    disadvantages    from   not 

being  connected  with  any   organization.    Witt  a  view  to 

promoting  the  institute   a  representative   committee  has 

been  formed,   of  which  Dr.  Henry  Power,  F.1..C.S.,  is 

chairman,  and  which  numbers  among  its  members  many 

leading  medical  practitioners,   business  men,  and  relies, 

all  of  whom  are  warmly  interested  in  tho  welfare  of  the 

blind.    At  least   £500   to  £G00  will  be  required  to  start 

tho  institute   on   a  proper  footing,   and  it  is  hoped  that 

ultimately  it  will  be  self-supporting.    GontubuUcns  will 

lie   gratefully  received   by    the    treasurer,    Mr,    F.   O. 

Snmhers,  171,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead.N.W,  or 

by  the  horn   secretary.     The  temporary  offices  are  at  53, 

XMtarJa^steett&W*  _ 


recenircci'  gave  at  Ti 

'parish  house  hi  rly  man- 

n.i  r;i  programme inciudlngcoi  From 

-  eig,  Moekoi 
Van  apo- 

sltlons,  which   li  Dted  by  inusi-  I 

clans  to  be  or  a  high  order. 

Mr.  Sickels  has  a  fine  bass  voice.  Heslng.4 
in    1 1  ilr 

and  is  probably  the  only  blind  chorister  Id  the 
city. 

Then  young  man  bears  his  darkened  lot 
with  an  exemplary  cheerfulness  which  re- 
calls the  wordi  "It 
is  not  mi  blind;  he  only  Is  miser- 
able who  cannot  acquiesce  in  his  blindness 
with  fortito 
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WORKSHOPS   FOR 

THE  ADULT    BLIND. 
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From 


Date  

=j  First  Meeting  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  Branch. 


The  organization  meettne-  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  Branch  of 'the  SujjsMne 
Society  was  held  In  the  parlors  of  the  "home, 
on  the  evening  of  November  28.  Mrs.  F. 
Theodore  Herx,  presided.  After  the  merri- 
bers  sanr  one  or  two  familiar  songs,  Mrs. 
Herx  read  a  brief  history  of  the  Sunshine 
Society,  explaining  as  she  read,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  enrolled:  Lyman 
Brown,  Samuel  Brooks,  Edward  Brlckel- 
maler.  Eugene  Bailley,  Matthew  Cavanagh, 
Charles  Clemense.  Antone  Descher,  Louis 
Deitz,  Matthew  Davidson,  Archibald  Eadie, 
Richard  Flemming,  Timothv  Helpin,  John 
Hicks,  Fred  Hudson,  Herbert  Miller,  Joseph 
McBride,  Samuel  Meyer,  Robert  Naylor, 
George  Perrett,  Charles  Reeve;  Joseph  Roe, 
Jeremiah  Shea,  Albert  Sahl,  Robert  Turner, 
Prank  Quevedo,  Mrs.  F.  Thoedore  Herx, 
President. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken 
up  in  spreading  Sunshine  among  the  mem- 
bers through  the  medium  of  the  Victor  talk- 
ing machine,  operated  by  Mr.  Hasslacher.  In? 
conclusion  the  members  sang  "America.' j 
'and  then  gave  three  cheers  for  the  new  cir-£ 
cle.  The  'Sunshine  emblem,  containing  the* 
printed  verses,  was  hung  vp  in  the  parlors,' 
so  that  any  one  entering  might  know  that 
there  were  Sunshiners  living  there  and  that 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  extended  t- 
all.  E.  P.  MORFORD.  Secretary. 


[Blind    Musi 


EDWARD    HOLMES    SICKLES. 

Who    Shows    Great    Talent.] 


early  showed  a  remarks 


ircident.     The  boy  e 
C "ulent  for  music,  which  his  parents  en- 
allowing  him   every   facility   for 
this  line.    It  was  deemed 


hie 

couraged, 

aeVar^fthat-he  Should  be  afforded  a 

all-around  training,  and  with  this 

sent  to  several  different 

radu- 


wise, 

thorough 

end  in  view  he  wa 

schools  for  the  blind.    In  1901  he  wa: 

ated  With  distinction  from  the  Jacksonville 

frsmute,   afterward    taking  a  postgraduate 

course  in  piano  and  organ  instruction. 

The  success  he  has  achieved  in  his  several 
fees  of  study  bears  witness  to  the  truth  01  n 
statement  once  made  by  an  eminent  psychol- 
ogist that  sight  discovers  almost  nothmt, 
which  the  blind  may  not  comprehend  and  also 


gees    to   prove 


the  blind  sculptor  Louis   Vt- 


jood 


Sal's  assertion  that  all  a  man's  eyes  aro  1 
for  is  to  keep  him  from  running  into  a  wheel- 
barrow As  Edward  Sickels  is.  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  endowed  with  eyes  in  his  fin- 
Lrtips  and  his  fed,  the  inference  is  oh 
that  other  sight  would,  in  his  case,  he  quite 
superfluous. 
Mr.  Sickels  is  a  tine  pipe  organist. 


0    FitE  EDITOR  OF       THE  STAR. 

Sin, — There  are  few  persons  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  who  are  not  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  excellent  work  ac- 
complished by  the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  founded  in  1799.  In  1901  the  site  inSt 
George's-circus     was    purchased     by      the 
Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Hallway      Com- 
pany under  corrrpulsoryi powers  granted  by 
Parliament,   and    after  much    careful   con- 
sideration, the  committee- decided  to-acquire 
some    fifteen     acres     of  freehold  land     at 
Highlands,     Leatherhead,     where  a-  school 
for  the  blind,   replete   with  every  modern 
improvement   and  requirement,    has     now 
been   erected.    It    may   not,    however,      be 
generally  known   that  some  years  ago,    in, 
connection  with  the -St.  GeoTge's-circus  In- 
B-titutroOjiA^ourrreymen's  shop- was  founded 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  late  chairman,   MrJ 
Edmund  C.  Johnson,  to  benefit  a   number 
of     adult     blind     workers,   by     entrusting 
them  with  the  execution  of  orders  which  were 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school     Some  thirty-five  adults  (male  and 
female)  have  beer*  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  basket,  mat,  and  brush  making,  to- 
gether with  wood-chopping  and  knitting,  the 
workers  steadily  supporting  themselves  by 
their.own  labor,  .earning  wages-varying  from 
seven  to  twenty-eight     shillings    per.  week 
according  to   the  usual  trade  tariff.      The 
goods  are  offered  to     purchasers     at  store 
prices,   and    every    article    sold    is  guaran- ' 
teed      as      to      the      workmanship.      Row, 
owing      to      the      enforced      removal      of 
the      school       from       St.      George's-circus 
to      Leatherhead,     these      deserving    blind 
people    have    lost    their    organised    work- 
shops, and  ory  loudly  for  assured  continu- 
ance   of    employment.    Although  the  com- 
mittee  are  most  eager  to  respond  to  their 
request,  they  cannot  guarantee  work  with- 
out -the  power  of  acquiring  1  f  reehoM  site 
whereon  to   erect  the  necessary  workshops, 
entailing  a  very  considerable-  outlay,  which 
the  funds  of  the  charity  unfortunately  can- 
not bear.    A  special  effort  is  therefore  now 
being  made  to  raise  £4,000  for  new  work- 
shops  in   which   about  sixty   blind   persons 
could  be  regnlarly  employed.    Towards  this 
object  £1,000   has    already   been     promised, 
and  I  trust    you     will     kindly    allow    me 
to  appeal  moet  earnestly  to  yorrr  readers  to 
give    their    generous    aid.      The    Rev.    St. 
Clare  Hill,  ALA.,  Principal  of  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  Leatherhead.  who  is  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  inmates 
of  the  institution,  will  gratefully  receive.ani 
acknowledge  all  subscriptions. —  Yours,  &c, 
MAPI  ON,  IKE. 
£1,  ^QueensbxjrongiLsfeiisce,*SV.,.  - 


He  has 


supplemented  his  great  natural  talent  witn 
ear.  Eul  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  music. 
I  C.  Hancock,  the  well-known  1 
Trinity  chinch,  remarked  that  youi  S  Sickf  Is' 
skill  in  transposing  with  ease  and  rapt 
difficult  composition  is  in  itself  a  touch  of  ge- 
nius. He  plays  with  precision  and  yet  an 
artistic  finish  that  shows  a  keen  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  and  refinement  of 
sound. 
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Date__      

BLIND  PETER  ZANKER'S  REVENGE 

There  seems  to  be  an  element  ot  both 
the  monstrous  and  the  pathetic  in  tha 
following  story  ot  a  blind  man's  ven- 
geance on  the  wife  from  whom  he  was 
separated.  The  "New  York  World"  tells 
the  story  thus: 

Peter  Zapner,  who  has  been  totally  blind  for 
three  years,  and  who  says  he  has  been  a  keeper 
of  gambling-  houses  all  his  life,  was  convicted 
yesterday  before  Judge  Newburger,  in  general 
sessions,  of  the  crime  of  throwing  vitriol  on 
his   wife. 

Mrs.  Zamrer  was  a  witness  in  court.  The 
acid  had  terribly  marked  her  face  and  almost 
destroyed  her  sight. 

"I  accidentally  met  my  husband,  from  whom 
I  had  been  separated,"  the  woman  testified, 
'■and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  day  it  was. 
I  told  him  it  was  his  birthday.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  kiss  me,  and  as  he  attempted  to  do 
so  pulled  a  bottle  of  vitriol  from  his  overcoat 
and  Dimwits  contents  into  my  face." 

Zanner  was  remanded  to  the  Tombs  for  sen- 
tence on  Monday. 


MAYOR  REUTTER  SAVES  EYE. 


1 


Tiny  Piece  of  Steel  Cost  Him  the 
Other  One  and  About  $1000  in 
Doctors'  Bills. 

WINSTED,  Conn,  Dec  12— Mayor  G.  A.  j 
Reutter,  whose  left  eye  has  been  blind 
for  several  years,  and  who  kept  it  a 
secret  from  his  relatives  and  friends  up 
to  a  few  weeks  ,  ago,  when  a  specialist 
advised  him  to  have  the  eyev  removed 
for  fear  he  would  lose  the  sight  of  the 
other,  returned  today  from  a  sanita- 
rium, where  he  underwent  a  successful 
operation. 

An  examination  of  the  eyeball  re- 
vealed a  piece  of  steel  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  long,  which  Mayor 
Reutter  believes  got  into  his  eye  about 
10  years  ago  when  he  was  employed  as  \ 
a  mechanic  in  one  of  the  local  shops. 

The  steel  cost  Reutter   about.  $1000  in 
doctors'  bills  besides  an  eye.JJ>MiaomW!USMEW<t 
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Date l^^.La^ui[u/»   /  9  o  2_ 

BLIND  MARRIES  BLIND 


CARL  WELLS  WEDS  RESCUE  MIS- 
SION SINGER. 


Miss  Mary  A.  Toole,  a.  Blind  Girl, 
Who  Has  Been  at  the  Mission  For 
Several  Years,  Bride  of  the  Ped- 
dler Who  Has  Long  Been  a  Fa- 
miliar Figure  on  Syracuse 
Streets. 


Married— Carl  Wells  and  Maw  A.  Toole, 
December  7th,  1902,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Knappenberger. 


Carl  Wells,  the  city's  best  known 
blind  man.  married  yesterday  after- 
noon Miss  Mary  A.  Toole,  a  blind  girl, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
a  singer  at  the  Rescue  mission.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Knappenberger  at  his  parsonage 
in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

"Wells   is   a    remarkable   blind   man.  J 
For   years   he   has   supported   himself 
by  peddling  candy  and  notions. 

For  a  time  he  conducted  a  small 
store  in  South  avenue,  where  he  at- 
tended to  his  business  with  all  the 
ability  of  a  man  who  was  blessed  with 
eyesight.  He  used  a  cash  register  in 
making  change  and  waited  on  his  cus- 
tomers, weighing  out  the  groceries  and 
goods  by  means  of  his  delicacy  of 
touch.  A  year  or  so  ago  he  failed 
in  business  and  returned  to  his  old 
trade  of  peddling.  He  is  a  familiar 
sight  around  the  city  streets.  He  car- 
ries a  cane  and  wears  a  sign  on  his 
hat  reading  "I  Am  Blind." 

He  makes  his  way  around  the 
streets  unassisted  and  without  the 
least  hesitation.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
not  for  his  closed  eyelids  and  the  way 
in  which  he  taps  the  ground  with  his 
toes,  it  would  be  hard  work  to  realize 
that   he  was  blind. 

The  woman  whom  he  married  has 
been  blind  for  a  number  of  years.  She 
came  hare  from  out  of  town.  She  be- 
came connected  with  the  Rescue  mis- 
sion and  sings  at  the  services  there. 
Wells  heard  her  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  She  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison,  who  conduct  the  mission, 
over  the  building. 


She  Had  Been  Poisoned  by  ivy 
While  on  a  Slindav  School 
Picnic  and  Total  Blindness 
Had    Followed    tie   lllnessl 


After  having  Been  blind  for  ten  years  Miss 
Fannie  Kuowles,  of  Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
covered her  eyesight,  througli  an  operation 
performed  Lv  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Newark.' 

Ten  years  ago  Miss  Knowles,  who  was 
then  eleven  years  ol'd.went  with  her  Sunday 
school  class  of  Chris't  Church  on  a  picnic 
to  the  woods.  All  of  the  children  were 
poisoned  by  ivy,  but  all  recovered  except. 
I  Miss  Knowles.  When  tne  swelling  caused 
by  the  poison  had  been  reduced,  it  was 
found  that  she  was  stone  blind. 
I  For  two  years  the  girl  was  treated  in  the 
'eye  clinic  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  New- 
ark, in  vair  .  ■ 

Recently,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  her 
parents  consulted  Dr.  Morgan.  On  Decem- 
ber 1  he  began  to  treat  her  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  he  could  restore  her  sight  by 
use  of  the  knife.  The  left  eye  was  first 
treated,  and  the  young  woman  wept  with 
joy  when  she  realized  that  the  operation 
'was  a  success.     As  she  wits  physically  able 

to  stand  the  second  operation,    it  was   per- 
formed yesterday.  \ 
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Fannie  Knowles'  Case  Was 
Deemed  Hopeless. 


Operation  Performed  That  Promises 
to  Restore  Long-Lost  Vision. 


Newark  Girl  Overwhelms  Doctor 
With  Kisses. 


NEW  YORK,  Dec  12— Over  in  a  cozy 
home  in  Newark  today  there  sat  a  girl 
weeping  gently.  Her  blonde  head  was 
capped  with  bandages.  Only  the  tip 
of  her  nose  and  her  two  lips  were  vis- 
ible. Sometimes  she  put  her  hand  to 
her  head  in  pain.  Yet,  perhaps,  she 
was  the  happiest  girl  in  the  United 
States. 

'  "O,"  she  cried,  "I  can  see  now,  I  can 
see!" 

The  girl  is  Fannie  Knowles,  daughter 
of  Zephaniah  Knowles,  of  Grant  av  and 
President  st.  She  is  19  years:  old.  For 
10  years  she  has  been  blind.  A  little 
sister  and  a  little  brother  have  come 
since  then.  She  has  never  seen  their 
faces.  Blinded  by  poison  ivy  when  she  \ 
was  nine  years  old,  her  case  has  been 
pronounced  hopeless  by  physician  after 
physician. 

.Recently  an  operation  to  restore  her 
vision  was  performed  by  Dr  E.  B. 
Morgan.  Today  he  removed  the  band- 
ages for  tile  first  time. 

•'Keep  your  eyes  close."  he  said  gently, 
when  the  last  roll  came  off.  Dutifully 
the  girl  obeyed.  Slowly  the  physician 
took  off  the  antiseptic  cotton  and  bathed 
the  lids  with  antiseptics. 

"Now  open  your  eye  and  tell  me  what 
you  see."  he  said,  holding  up  his  hand. 

"O,  O,  1  can  see!"  she  cried.  "I  can 
see  your  hand!" 

"How  many  fingers  am  I  holding  up?" 
he  demanded. 

"One,"  said  the  girl.    "It  s  your  fore- 
finger " 
The  bandages  were  then  replaced. 
"In    10    days."    premised    Dr    Morgan, 
"I  will  take  off  these  bandages   for  ttie 
last  time.    Then  you  can  see  again." 

The  patient  sank  to  the  floor  on  her 
knees.  She  kissed  the  physician'shands, 
even  the  hem  of  lii.-i  coat  and  his  shoes 
before,  he  could  Stop  her. 

"You  have  given  me  life  again,"  she 
sobbed. 

Dr  Morgan  was  found  at  his  office, 
448  High  st.  "Technically,"  said  he.  "the 
operation  is  termed  iridectomy.  It  has 
been  performed  before  with  success.  It 
was  a  solendid  success,  and  the  girl 
will  be  able  to  see  with  cataract  glasses 
as  well  as  any  one. 

"Of  the  other  eye  I  am  not  so  hope- 
ful. I  shall  wait  until  this  one  Is  per- 
fectly healed  before  I  attempt  further 
treatment.  Miss  Knowles  had  both  opao- 
ity  of  the  cornea,  and  a  soft  cataract  in 
the  lens  of  the  eye. 

"I  cut  up  from  the  under  side  of  the 
eveball  and  removed  the  cataract.  There 
was  no  pupil  left,  it  had  completely 
closed,  and  I  made  an  artificial  one  by 
cutting  out  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the 
iris." 

In  taking  out  the  cataract  the  lens  is 
destroyed.  Science  gives  an  artificial 
lens  in  thick  glass  lenses  in  front  of  the 
Duuil  instead  of  withiil  it, , 


From 
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KELLER   TO   DEFEND    HIS   RULE. 

Court  Holds  the  Ex-CommtssiojjpByPf  Chari- 
ties to  a  Widow's  Suit  for  jpamtoges. 

Justice  MacLean  has  over*led\he  de- 
murrer of  former  Commissioner-or  Chari- 
ties John  W.  Keller  in  the  action  begun 
againfit  him  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Pleasants, 
widow  of  Cornelius  Pleasants,  who  died 
in  the  Belle vue  insane  pavilion,  and  Mr. 
Keller  will  have  to  defend  the  suit. 

The  widow  wants  $25,000  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who,  she  alleges,  died, 
while  demented  and  bSiU,  p  Hire  result  of 
gross  ill  treatment  at  theTIandsof  theBelle- 
vue  attendants. 

Justice  MacLean  says  that  Keller  as  a. 
public  official  would  not  be  liable  for  such 
acts  of  his  subordinates,  but  in  this  suit 
direct  charges  are  made  against  him  per- 
sonally, and  that  therefore  ground  for 
action  is  shown,  but  if  Mrs.  Pleasants  s  ac- 
cusations are  not  substantiated  she  shoujd 
not  be  let  off  without  mulct  or  punishment 
or  both." 


THE  JOURNAL. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
11  December  1202 

BLIND  YET  TEACHES 

MUSIC  SUCCESSFULLY 

(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Journal.) 
MACON,  Ga.,  Dec.  11— Prof.  W.  L. 
JPeacock,  who  resides  at  256  Washington 
jivenue,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  mu- 
»ic  teachers  in  Macon.  Professor  Peacock 
came  to  Macon  about  two  years  ago  and 
though  he  was  comparatively  a  stranger 
In  the  city  his  success  has  been  remark- 
able. He  has  more  than  thirty  pupils  and 
is  riot  soliciting  any  more  work.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Academy  of  the  Blind 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Professor 
Czurda,  who  in  his  day  was  Macon's 
Heading  musican. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST, 
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Ufew  York,  N.  Y. 

20  December  1302 

Books  that  are  Read  by  Sound.— A  new  invention 
by  which  the  contents  of  a  book  are  made  evident  to  a  blind  per- 
son through  the  sense  of  hearing  instead  of  through  that  of  touch 
is  described  by  M.  V.  de  Turinein  the  Eclair  Electrique  (Paris). 
According  to  a  translation  made  for  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement,  these  so-called  "  photophonic  "  books  are  made  on 
the  following  principle ; 

"A  sheet  of  transparent  paper  contains,  printed  upon  a  black 
background,  a  number  of  small  white  squares,  separated  from 
each  other  by  intervals  one,  two,  or  more  lengths  of  a  square  in 
size.  These  squares,  together  with  the  intervals,  represent  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  exactly  as  do  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
Morse.  In  order  to  enable  the  blind  to  read  these  letters,  the 
printed  sheet  is  placed  in  a  frame  between  two  thin  plates  of 
glass  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  an  opaque  piece  of  card- 
in  a  tentative  fashion.  Time  and  time  again  it  has  been  errone- 
ously asserted  that  the  germ  of  cancer  had  been  detected.  Over 
and  over  again  have  sanguine  investigators  announced  that  they 
had  manufactured  preventive  or  curative  antitoxins.  Yet  to-day 
the  only  agents  of  this  class  in  which  the  medical  profession 
repose  much  confidence  are  the  diphtheria  and  tetanus  serums 
and  cowpox  lymph.  The  policy  which  here  gives  such  excellent 
results  has  been  attended  with  dubious  success  in  dealing  with 
tuberculosis,  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  rabies. 
.  .  .  Yet  revelations  of  more  or  less  importance  reward  this  line 
of  study  every  year,  and  thus  presage  fresh  victories.  The 
clues  which  Pasteur,  Lister,  and  Behring  have  given  to  modern 
science  will  unquestionably  be  followed  up  much  further.  Per- 
haps the  conquest  over  disease  has,  after  all,  only  just  begun." 
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(BLIND  WOMAN  FIGHTS  FIRE. 

\e-pIlCTV  of  Awtp'J  Pocteim   Fined   for 

CausliiK    "n-    111.-./.;-. 
;    Miss   Alice    Holntes,    elghty-l     o      i 
old,  who  was  known  in  her  youth  as  the  j 
"blind    poetess  "    had    ah    exc  tlfci 

at  her  home,  No.  117  Wayni    ureet.  Jcr- I 
jsev  Ci  '  iKht. 

Four  yae.Es  ago  Miss  Holm 
I  i  i  ;  i   from    Hi"   estate   oi 
■ 

.  I  :  irid   Wrig'ht.   a   m o 

(he  wine!  wo  na  n,   ;   ■  ■  -  < 

Is  on  1    r  Cor  money.     He  asked   Cor 
a  loan  on  Friday  til 

a  qui  t.   .1  en  iu  a"  a  id    Wright  was  se  u 
i  i  i  a,ve  :    ■    i'  :  :   '    hurriedly. 

>lv  !  Holfni  s   ..  is  hea  s  "Fire!'' 

A     neighbor    w-ho     res  ior  id     a 

tre  on  fire,    while   M   - 
s   pitelj*  i'  oi  w  iter  waa  \  a  B      I         -r  to 
put  out  Hif  flames. 

W-risht  was  arrested.    When  arra'r 
yesterday  he  said  he  il  Ld  l'.ghl 
and    that    when    rr=    threw    the 
;t  p,  a\-  i;   iv-li  on   the  ioui  je     .  Ideat. 

He  was  fined  $10  for  malicious  mischief. 


REV  8.   STANLEY  SEARING. 
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New  WorkfoTliire'ifln^ 

'A  brand-new  occupation  for  the  blind,  i 


mates  who  are  supported  by  the  trus- 
tees. Applications  for  admission  are 
being  made  by  other  deaf  mutes,  who 
are  homeless,  friendless  and  two  Infirm 
to  be  self  supporting.  The  present  quar- 
ters are  intended  only  to  be  temporary. 
As  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of 
the  trustees  will  permit,  it  is  Intended 
th't(  to  purchase  a  farm  where  a  pern, 

shelter  will  be  provided  for  the   lnririn 
deaf. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation,   the 
and  one  in  which  they  will  excel  the  see. 

ing,    is    beginning   to    be    taught    in    the 

asylums,"     said    a     physician     yesterday. 

"This   is   the   occupation   of   the   masseur. 

The    blind,    with    their    delicate    sense    of 

touch  and  with   their  soft,   supple   hands, 

take  to  massage  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

Massage,  you  see.  doesn't  require  eyesight  :  largely  in  almshouses,  where  they  must 

for  the  masseur's   busy  hands  hide   from'  ot  "eoes 


ter  was  framed  so  that  not  the  aged 
alone  may  be  admitted  to  the  home. 
Deaf  children  who  are  blind  and  other- 
wise Incapacitated  to  be  self-support- 
ing members  of  the  community,  will  be 
eligible  for  admission. 

As  .i  rule,  deaf  mutes  come  lroin  the 
poor    classes.     They    are    to    be    found 


him  what  he  is  doing;  it  requires  just 
those  qualities  that  in  the  blind  are  de- 
veloped to  an  excess — an  ability  to  see. 
as  it  were,  with  the  fingers.  I  know  a 
blind  masseur  who  practises  in  New  York. 
His  work  is  a  revelation.  No  seeing  man 
or  woman  1  have  ever  met  could  come  any- 
where near  him.  The  massage,  as  you 
know,  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar daily.  We  are  getting  more  and  more 
masseurs,  and  soon,  I  am  glad  to  see 


i  1ect  of  the  trustees  is  to  take  the  deaf 
iron:  such  institutions  and  gather  them 
all    under    one    roof,    where    the; 

i have  companionship,  chejrful  surround- 
ings and  tne  benefit  of  religious  services 
under  nonsectartan  auspices.  The  non-  | 
sectarian  character  of  this  home  was  ; 
shown  by  Mr  Searing,  who,  when  he 
was  starting  the  home,  sent  out  invita- 
tions to  representative  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  to  unite  with,  him  in  this 
work.  The  reason  why  so  few  of  the 
religious  sects  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
board    of    trustees    is    due    to    the    fact 


good  proportion  of  these  men  and  women    th^t    ™?r]v.    a'1    0(    the,  Sler«'.mj:nt,.to. 

will    be    the    hlinrl  " P7i;7„rf„7,,7,;„    p„„„..,7   '  whom  Mr  Searing  appealed  replied  that 

"......  °   ...  °?'-~P,a    Record-    they  already  were  serving  upon  so  many 


HOME  FOR  AGED  DEAF  MUTES 
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PERIL. 
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THE   BLIND   POETESS  IN 

'  Her  Apartments  Found  to  Be  on  Fire  as 
Her  Nephew  Ran  Out. 

David  Wright,  a  nephew  of  Miss  Alice 
Holmes,  who  is  known  as  Jersey  City's 
blind  poetess,  was  arrested  yesterday. 
On  Friday  while  he  was  taak*ng.*ne  of  his 
periodical  calls  on  her  at  the  house  in  whioh 
she  boards,  117  Mercer  street,  Mrs.  Quinzel, 
the  boarding  mistress,  heard  Miss  Holmes,' 
who  is  82  years  old,  scream  for  help.  Wright 
ran  out  as  she  reached  the  room. 

Some  of  the  furniture  was  on  fire,  and  the 
blind  woman  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  a  pitcher  rilled  with  water  in  her  hand 
Irving  to  pour  it  on  the  flames.  Mrs.  Quin- 
zel led  her  downstairs  and  sent  out  an 
alarm  of  fire.  The  furniture  was  practically 
destroyed  before  the  firemen  put  out  the 
fire. 

Wright  had  no  explanation  to  offer  for 
leaving  the  room  when  it  was  on  fire  and 
not  taking  his  helpless  aunt  with  him.  He 
said  he  accidentally  started  the  fire  while 
lighting  his  pipe.  Police  Justice  Hoos 
fined  him  ?io  or  a  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct,  and  warned  him  to  keep  away 
from  his  aunt  in  i  he  future. 

Miss  Holmes  lias  published  many  of  her 
noems  in  book  form. 


Founded  by  Rev  S.  Stanley  Searing 
at  Allston — Already  Has  Three 
Inmates. 

Rev  S.  Stanley  Searing,  who  is  known 
In  connection  with  a  work  for  deaf 
mutes,  has  founded  a  home  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  infirm  deaf  at  273  Cam- 
bridge st,  Allston.  The  home  came  into 
existence  last  August,  when  the  first 
inmate,  a  man  who  was  discharged 
from  the  City  hospital,  was  admitted. 

The  usual  fate  of  the  class  of  deaf 
mutes  for  whom  the  home  aims  to  pro- 
vide is  the  almshouse.  In  April,  1901.  a 
number  of  philanthropic  citizens,  prom- 
inent In  the  business  and  professional 
life  of  Boston,  came  together  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  Mr  Searing  to 
consider  some  way  of  providing  a  home 
for  these  afflicted  persons.  An  organi- 
zation was  formed,  which  was  incor- 
porated with  a  board  of  trustees  the 
following  June.  Nothing  was  done 
toward  the  founding  of  a  home  for 
more  than  a  year,  because  the  fund  of 
$500,  which  the  trustees  had  at  their 
disposal  was  considered  too  small  to 
make  a  beginning. 

Last  summer  a  start  was  made,  and 
the   first   deaf   mute   was  placed  in  the 


upon 
charitable  boards  that  they  had  not  the 
necessary  time  to  give  to  the  work. 

The  home  for  deaf  mutes  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  New  England  Gallaudet 
association,  which  Is  composed  of  deaf 
mutes  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Tnis  association,  having  its  headquar- 
ters at  Bellows  Fails,  Vt.  has  appointed 
a  board  of  organizers  to  raise  a  home 
lun-l  in  each  state.  The  means  wnich 
has  been  chosen  to  create  thir 
fund  has  been  called  the  brick  plan.  The 
offering  consists  of  a  collection  book 
comprising  -0  bricks.  The  donor  writes 
his  name  on  as  many  bricks  as  he  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  tne  price  for  each 
brick  oeing  :o  cents. 

Rev   Mr   Searing   is   the   rector   of  St 
Andrew's  church   mission    for   the    cleat 
on  Chambers  st.   He   founded  this  mis- 
sion  about   10    years    ago,    !iav 
charge,  previous  to  this  time,  ot 
of  deaf  mutes  at  the  church  of  th« 
Shepherd,  where  he  was  curate  for  one 
year.    He    preaches    to    deaf    m 
the    sign    language.    For    a    number    of 
years  St  Andrew's  mission  .was  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  T 
scattered   in  many  localities,   and  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  them  together  in  one 
congregation. 

Rev  Mr  Searing  also  conducts  mis- 
sions in  other  places  for  mutes.  He  has 
visited  Halifax,  N  S,  several  times  lor 
this  purpose,  having  recently  returned 
from  a  visit.  He  has  been  invited  to  go 
to  St  John  to  conduct  a  mission. 

While  curate  of  the  church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  Rev  Mr  Searing  acted  as 
chaplain  of  the  McLean  asylum  for  the 
insane.  He  was  chaplain  at  the  house 
of  correction  for  eight  year  before  the 
removal  of  the  prisoners.  At  pi 
he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  John  Howard  home  for  dis- 
charged prisoners  on  Warrenton  st. 

The  officers  of  the  New  England  home 
for  Deaf  Mutes  are  Rev  Daniel  Di 


Addison,    DD,    of    Brookline    pros.    Dr 
John  Dixwell  vice  pres,   Rev  S.  Stanley 
home,  which  is  now  in  charge  of  a  deaf     Searing,    5W    Broadway.    South 
mute    family,    consisting    of    man    and     sec;  Dr  Heber  Bishop. "t  Water  st.  tl 
wife.      There   are   at    present    three    in- 


' 


i  r^.he,  board  or  tTustrs^-troffiFiTJfes  -urn 
i  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  pastor  of  Warren-  ; 
av  Baptist  church;  Dr  Henry  G.  Spoon- 
er,  Dr  H.  C.  Deans,  Edwin  W.  Prisbie, 
Albert  S.  Tufts,  Lewis  H.  Browne  and 
Hon  Freeman  O.  Emerson.  Bishop  Law- 
j  renee  heartily  indorses  this  home. 


ruuaiwn. 


From  . 
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Blind  Girl  Who  Has  Regained  Sight,  and  Her  Sister. 


BLUWL  TELLS 
OF  RESTORED  SIGH 

Miss  Knowles,  After  Ten  Years) 
j      Darkness,  in  Ten  Days 
More  Will  See. 


Surgeon  WhoseliRiTT'  Rescued  Her 

Modestly  Tells  How  Artificial 

Pupil  Was  Made. 


STILL  TIGHTLY  BANDAGED 
SHE  SOFTLY  WEEPS  FOR  JOY.j 


Over  in  a  cozy  home  in 
terday  there  sat  a  girl  weeping 
Her  blond  head  was  capped  with  ban- 
dages. Only  the  tip  of  her  nose  and 
the  two  lips  -were  visible.  Sometimes 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  head  In  pain. 
Yet,  perhaps,  she  was  the  happiest  girl 
in  the  United  States. 

"Oh,"  she  oried,  "I  can  see  now,  It 
can    see!" 

The  girl  Is  Fannie  Knowles,  daugh- 
ter of  Zephandah  Knowles,  of  Grant 
avenue  and  President  street.  She  is 
nineteen  years  old.  For  ten  years  the 
light  of  day  has'  never  been  hers.  A 
little  sister  and  a  little  brother  have 
come  since  then.  She  has  never  seen 
their  ifaces.    Blinded  by  poison  ivy  when 


sne  was  nine  years  ora,  Uef  case  naaj 
been  pronounced  hopeless  by  physician  } 
after  physician. 

Hospitals  have  given  her  up.  Opera- 
tions have  been  performed  in  vain. , 
Opacity  of  the  cornea  and  soft  cata-, 
racts  have  made  her  totally  blind.  Yet 
now  she  can  see. 

Eyes  Still  Bandaged. 

■  I 

She  sits  with  her  eyes  tightly  ban-l 
dagad,  waiting  the  day  when  the  sevJ 
ered  tissues   are   healed. 

The  physician  who  performed  the  op- 
eration is  Dr.  E.  B.  Morgan.  Yester-, 
day  he  removed  the  bandages  for  the 
first  time,  while  the  f anally  breathlessly 
awaited  the  result. 

"Keep  your  eyes  closed, '*  he  said 
gently,  when  the  last  -mil  oame.voft. 

Dutifully  the  girl  obeyed.  Slowly  the, 
physician  took  off  the  antiseptic  cotton 
and  bathed  the  lids  with  antiseptics. 

"Now  open  your  eye  and  tell  one  what 
you  see,"  he  said,  holding  up  his  hand. 

The  eyes  opened  wonderfngly.  For  a 
moment  there  was  a  look  of  dread  and 
then  an  expression  of  joy  swept  over 
the  features. 

"Oh.  oh,  I  can  see!"  she  cried.  "I 
can  see  your  hand!" 

The  dootor  placed  his  hand  over  the 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  light.  Then  he  re- 
moved it. 

"How  many  ringers  am  I  holding  up?" 
he  demanded. 

"One."  said  the  girl.  "It's  your  fore- 
finger." 

The  bandages  were  then  replaced. 
Mast  Walt   Ten   Dayi. 

"In  ten  days,"  promised  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, "I  will  take  off  these  bandages  for 
the  last  time.    Then  yoii  can  see  again." 

The  patient  sank  to  the  floor  on  her 
knees.  She  kissed  the  physician's 
hands,  even  the  hem  of  Ms  coat  and 
his  shoes,  before  he  could  stop  her. 

"You  have  given  me  life  again,"  she 
sobbed.  An  hour  later  she  ;was  able  to 
talk  to  a  World  reporter. 

"No  one  knows  what  it  means,"  said 
the  girl.  "No  one  who  hasn't  been 
blind  and  then  restored  to  sight  can 
understand  it.  For  ten  years  I  have 
been  in  a  fog,  something  dark  gray, 
which  I  could  never  penetrate.  I  knew 
it  'was  night  only  when  the  gray 
changed,  to  black. 

"Now,  I'm  so  happy  I  could  dance 
and  run;  I  could  almost  stand  on  my 
head  for  joy,"  and  then  woman-like, 
Miss   Knowles   began   to   -weep   a  little 


"The  way  I  came  to  lose  my  sight 
was  this:  Some  of  us  went  over  to  the 
Kearny  woods  to  pick  evergreens  for 
the  Thanksgiving  festival  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church.  There  was  poison 
.  ivy  there,  but  we  didn't  know  it.  All 
the  girls  were  poisoned  except  my  sister 
May.  Soon  my  eyes  became  terribly  in- 
flamed. In  a  few  days  I  was  totally 
blind  and  until  to-day  I  have  never  seen 
the  daylight. 

Songht   Relief  In   Vain. 

"I  went  with  my  mother  to  every  eye 
hospital  in  Newark  and  New  York.  We 
saw  many  doctors.  Not  one  could  hold 
out  any  hope.  At  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  in  New  York,  they 
operated  upon  my  eyes,  but  when  it 
was  over  it  was  still  daTk  as  night 
to  m«. 

"Then  I  gave  up.  I  became  oonvinced  j 
I  was  to  be  blind  for  the  rest  of  my: 
life." 

Miss  Knowles  told  how  an  optician 
sent  her  to  Dr.  Morgan,  who  promised 
that  if  he  could  not  aid  her  he  would' 
do  her  no  barm.  The  needle  method' for 
soft  cataracts  "was  first  tried  without 
success. 

"Then,"  said  Miss  Knowles,  "he  de- 
termined to  cut  into  my  eyeball— my 
left  eye— itself.  So  he  came  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  I  wouldn't  take  ether. 
I  lay  in  this  chair  and  let  him  inject 
cocaine  into  my  eye.  When  it  hurt  I 
just  hung  on  to  the  arms  of  the  chair 
and  tried  not  to  scream. 

"I  oould  feel  him  cutting.  It  felt  just 
as  if  he  was  cutting  a  circle  round  my 
eye  and  taking  something  out.  Then, 
though    it    was   hurting   awfully,    came 


the  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  It  was 
only  a  glimpse  of  light  that  I  saw,  for 
Dr.  Morgan  made  mo  shut  my  eyes  and 
then  he  bound  them  up  tightly." 

By  this  time  the  jrirl  was  getting  half- 
hysterical  In  her  new-found  Joy  and  her 
, mother  Interposed. 
i  Mother   Tells    ot  Anxiety. 

"It  was  almost)  as  hard  for  me,"  efflie 
said.  "After  the  operation  I  never  slept 
kill  the  doctor  took  off  the  bandages 
j'for  the  first  time.  Every  minute 
seemed  an  hour  and  every  hour  a  day. 
,1  thought  he  wouCd  never  come.  I  was 
crying  all  the  time,  but  Fannie  didn't 
know  it. 

"And  May  here,  sine  was  so  excited 
she  was  laughing  half  the  time  and 
crying  the  rest.  Olh.  oh,  now  I  cried 
when  at  last  the  doctor  came  and  after 
l<annle  could  count  his  fingers  he  said 
she  would  be  aible  to   see. 

'Oh,"  broke  In  the  girl,  more  com- , 
Posed  again.  "I  can  hardly  wait.  Ever/ 
clay  seems  a  year  now.  The  first  thing- 
I  want  to  see  is  the  face  of  my  graaifl- 
m°iJ?er'...uMrs-  Harriet  Davis.  I  have 
aved  with  her  ever  since  I  was  eight 
months  old,  and  she  has  been  so  very 
t  i,  toJ,me-  Then  I  want  to  see  little 
Djlyand    Zeph,    my   tiny    brother. 

Then  I  .want  to  go  to  the  theatre 
■  j  s.Te  a  P)ay.  and  see  the  trolley  cars 
pSrt/™  bJs  skyscrapers  and  Central 
w£  rst  ot  J, •"■  'heaause  Just  a  week- 
I  v«,kef I  was  .b,ltnd  x  w*nt  over  to  New 
Member869   lt    "*   alm0St   the   la3t  *! 

theA?%J,  wa-J\tJ-Sy  see  lf  r  ca"  remember 
™„co'ors  all  these  ten  years  of  black- 
imlt.  J  yYantt°  3ee  lf  red  Is  what  I 
coinfT"  ^nd  If  the  sky  ls  the  same 
?hi  fJi  Used  \°  &e'  and  tha  'rees  and- 
the  flowers  and  the  grass. 

kJ-  hav,e  a  chl,m,  a  blind  girl.  She  was 
born  blind,  but  she's  as  excited  as  I 
5  i.Vav  s,he  wrote  me  to-day  to  answer 
"Sfit  back  about  the  operation.  I'm 
gamg  to  write  her." 
The    neighborhood    which    has    known 

the  blind  girl  for  years  was  as  much 
excited  as  the  family.  Every  minute  or 
so  came  some  Inquirer  to  hear  about  the 
operation.  Finally  Mr.  Knowles  had  to 
put  a  stop  to  callers  seeing  the  patient. 

Dr.  Morgan  was  found  at  his  office, 
No.  448  High  street.  He  didn't  want  to 
discuss  the  case,  because  of  his  own 
modesty  and  for  tear  of  professional 
criticism.  Finally  he  consented  to  out- 
line briefly  what  he  has  done. 

"Technically,"  said  he,  "the  operation 
ls  termed  iridectomy.  It  has  been  [per- 
formed before  with  success,  and  the 
wonder  to  me  is  that  some  of  the  other 
physicians  whom  Miss  Knowles  con- 
sulted did'  not  see  the  opportunity  to 
perform  it.  It  was  a  splendid  success, 
and  the  girl  will  be  able  to  see  with 
cataract  glasses  as  well  as  any  one. 

"Of  the  other  eye  I  am  not  so  hopeful. 
I  shall  wait  until  this  one  is  perfectly 
healed  .before  I  attempt  further  treat- 
ment." 

In  taking  out  the  cataract  the  lens  is 
destroyed.  Science  gives  an  artificial 
lens  In  thick  glass  lenses  In  front  of  the 
pupil  instead' of  within  it.  There  will  be 
a  royal  celebration  on  the  first  day  that 
Fannie  can  see,  and  If  Dr.  Morgan  isn't 
there  to  help  celebrate  he  will  have  a 
very  hard  time  explaining  his  absence 
Ja.jiii*nirnr]r  rrn  t,nfWl*»*M— fc»- 

ADVERTISER,  BOSTON. 

Eev.  S.  S.  Searing,  who  is  Known  in  con-   | 
section   with   a   work    for  deaf   mutes,    has  j 
founded  a  home  for  the  aged,  blind  and  in-  , 
firm  deaf  at  2'i3  Cambridge  St.,  Allston.    In 
April,  1301,  a  number  of  philanthropic  citi- 
zens,  prominent   in   the  business   and   pro- 
fessional life  of  Boston,   came  together  in 
response  to  a  call  from  Mr.  Searing  to  con- 
sidi  r    some   way   of  providing   a   home   for 
these  afflicted  persons. 

Rev.  Mr.  Searing  is  the  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  Mission  for  the.  Deaf,  on 
Chambers  st.  He  founded  this  mission* 
about  10  yrs.  ago,  having  had  charge,  pre- 
vious to1  this  time,  of  a  class  of  deaf  mutes 
at  the  Chuich  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  where 
he  was  'urate  for  one  year.  He  preaches 
to  deaf  mutes  in  the  sign  language.  For  a 
number  of  years  St.  Andrew's  Mission  was 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  The 
deaf  are  scattre.d  in  many  localities,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  them  together  in  one 
congregation. 


*n    o»rt    tA    the 


BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,    DECEMBER   20,    1902 


HOOKS  THAT  ARK   READ    IIV    SOT  M) 

A   new   invention    by    which    11 

of  a  book  are  Mad        rtdi  ill    to  a    bll 
soji  through  the  sensi   of  hearlni 
through   that   of   touch    Is   descrlb  d    bj     .1 
I  V.     de     Turine     In     the     Eclair     Eh 
(Paris).     According  to  a    tra      : 
for    the    Scientific    American 
these    so-called     "photophonle"     books     are 
made  on  the  following  principle: 

"A  sheet  of  transparcnl    paper  coi 
printed  upon  a  black  background,  a  n 
of    small    white    squares,    separated     from 
each   other  by  Intervals,  one,   two^or  more 
lengths  of  a  square  In  size.     Thesi 
together   with    the    Intervals,    represent    the 
letters   of  lhe   alphabet,    exactly   as    do    the 
dots  and  dashes  of  Morse.     In  order  to  en- 
able   the    blind    to    read    these    letters,    the 
printed  sheet  Is  placed  in  a  frame  b< 
two    thin    plates    of   glass    fully    exposed    to 
the  light,  and  an  opaque  piece  of  cardboard, 
or    some    other    material,    with    a    square- 
shaped  opening  in  the  centre,  is  moved  by 

>Jhe  reader  along  the  printed  lines  from  left 
to  right.  Whenever  the  opening  passes  over 
one  of  the  white  transparent  squares,  the 
rays  of  light  Illuminating  the  printed  sheef 
pass  through  this  opening,  and,  by  means 
of  a  photophonic  apparatus,  are  changed 
Into  sound.  In  this  way  the  blind  reader 
receives  the  letters  in  the  form  of  sounds 
separated  by  longer  or  shorter  Intervals  of 
silence,  and  his  ear  fulfils  the  functions  of 

'  the  eye." 

The  translation,  as  it  were,  of  the  printed 
Morse  characters  into  sound  may,  we  are 
told,  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

:  many  of  which  are  based  on  the  property 
possessed  by  the  substance  selenium  of  hav- 
ing its  resistance  to  an  elctric  current  de- 
creased by  light. 
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Wycliffe  Society  for  Helping  the  iicttro.— 
In  com inuation  of  the  excellent  work  being  accom- 
plished by  this  society,  the  usual  fortnightly  social 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  iu  the  Wycliffe  School- 
room. The  Kev.  J.  E.  James  presided,  and  there 
was  a  splendid  attendance.  An  excellent  programme 
of  music  had  been  airanged  by  the  Misses  Xv.  and 
F.  Canliam,  the  efforts  of  the  various  contributors 
being  warmly  applauded.  In  every  way  the  gather- 
ing was  a  decided  success,  and  an  enjoyable  cveniug 
was  the  outcome.  The  programme  was  as  follows  : 
— Handbell  selection,  "Blue  bells  of  Scotland," 
W.L.C.S. ;  song,  "'Thy  sentinel  am  I,"  Mr.  Udgan 
Vaun  ;  song,  "In  sunny  Susquehanna,"  Miss  Florrie 
Canh&ru  ;  recital,  "The  eagle's  rook,"  Mr.  W.  M. 
Wilby  ;  song,  "  The  valley  of  the  sea,"  Mr.  Fred 
Stork;  song,  "Good-bye,"  Miss  Lillie  Canham ; 
handbell  selection,  "Crocus  Polka,"  W.L  C.S.  ; 
duet,  "The  sailor  sighs,1'  Miss  Lillie  Canham  and 
Mr,  Fred  Slork ;  songs,  "  The  swallows,"  Miss 
Florrie  Canham  ;  recital,  "The  lifeboat,"  Mr.  W. 
M.  Wilby  ;  song,  "The  diver,"  Mr.  Edgan  Vami ; 
song,  "Oh,  dry  these  tears,"  Miss  Lillie  Canham; 
song,  "Good  company,"  Mr.  Fred  Stork.  Miss 
Searson  efficiently  presided  at  the  piano. 


From. 


They  Are  Found  in  All  the  Voca- 
tions, from  Teaching  French 
to  Horse  Trading, 

X 

EDUCATED  IN  STATE  SCHOOL 


Many    of    Them     Have    Accumulated 

Fortunes  by  Their  Own   Efforts — 

They  Own  Stores  and  Farms. 


Indiana  has  a  remarkable  blind  popu- 
lation. Thus  far  the  State  has  not  pro- 
duced any  Miltons  or  Homers,  but  she 
has  blind  who  catch  the  gold  of  the  sun 
and  the  colors  of  nature  and  weave  them 
into  bright  poetry  and  songs,  and  she 
has  blind  who  are  important  parts  in 
that  great  machine  that  grinds  out  the 
State's  daily  story  of  industry  and  pros- 
perity. 

Every  year  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  blind,  if  properly 
educated  and  started  on  the  right  road, 
are  not  only  capable  of  sustaining  them- 
selves, but  of  making  marked  financial 
success. 

Harry  Hockett,  who  recently  died  at : 
Anderson,  left  an  estate  of  $40,000.  He 
made  a  start  with  $200  borrowed  capital 
after  he  was  graduated  from  the  Indiana 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  rented  a  I 
storeroom  and  invested  his  limited  bor-: 
rowed  capital  in  feed.  He  became  the] 
support  of  his  family  instead  of  being 
supported.  When  he  died  his  establish-, 
ment  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  eastern  Indiana,  and  he  was  keeping; 
four  teams  busy. 

'Squire  Walpole. 

'Squire  Luke  Walpole,  of  Indianapolis, 
for  over,  twenty  years  maintained  one  of 
the  most  respected  justice  courts  in  In- 
diana. He  and  Donnell  were  classmates 
In  the  Blind  Institute.  Walpole  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Later 
he  mixed  in  politics  and  rode  into  the  of- 
fice of  justice.  He  was  either  the  first  or 
the  second  blind  man  ever  elected  justice 
of  the  peace  in  this  country.  About  the 
same  time  a  blind  man  named  Cole  was 
elected  in  New  York  State.  Later  one 
was  elected  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  still 
later  Will  Daily,  of  Brownstown,  in  Jack- 
son county,  Indiana,  was  elected.  Daily  is 
still  in  office  and  is  making  a  good  rec- 
ord. He  is  also  conducting  a  real  estate 
business.  Since  he  retired  from  the  bench, 
Walpole  is  handling  real  estate  with  suc- 
cess. He,  however,  has  prepared  for  his 
future  years  and  has  a  pretty,  comfortable 
home  in  North  Illinois  street. 

Blind  Man  an  Author. 

Reed  Beard,  of  Lafayette,  another  grad- 
uate of  the  Blind  institute,  has  made  a  de- 
cided success  as  a  real  estate  and  a  loan 
agent.  Beard  is  also  an'  author.  His 
"Lives  of  the  Presidents"  is  a  pretentious 
work. 

Daniel  Funderberg  taught  school  for  a 
number  of  years  at  Laketon,  Ind.,  and  he 
may  be  teaching  now.  The  trustees  were 
very  reluctant  to  even  consider  his  appli- 
cation. He  scored  so  well  when  he.  had  a 
trial  that  he  became  a  fixture. 


,  James  Johnson,  of  liberty  Center,  was 
a  candidate  for  Representative  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  Wells  county  this  year, 
but  went  down  with  his  party.    He  has  a 

tv    big  general  store  at  Liberty  Center. 

'  Frank    Toombs    is    one    of    Scottsburg's 

town  trustees,  and  he  has  a  big  broom  fac- 
tory that  is  one  of  the  prides  of  the  town. 
He  also  runs  a  store  and  deals  in  real 
estate. 

Florence  Briggs,  a  singer,  who  made  a 
good  record  at  the  Institution,  went  to 
New  Albany  and  Louisville  and  made  a 
success  giving  vocal  lessons. 

Three    Successful    Preachers. 

Edgar  Peak,  Grant  Housh  and  Tom 
McKlnsey,  all  graduated  from  the  Indi- 
ana Institute  for  the  Blind,  are  preaching. 
Peak  and  McKinsey  entered  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  ministry.  Peak  is  now  in 
the  national  Sunday-school  work.  Mc- 
Kinsey, when  last  heard  of,  was.  stationed 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Housh  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
students  that  ever  attended  the  Indiana 
institution.  He  developed  into  a  prodigy. 
He  had  the  power  of  concentration  of 
thought  far  beyond  most  men— so  much 
I  so,  in  fact,  that  when  he  took  up  the 
study  of  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin  he 
mastered  them.  When  in  the  Baptist 
Seminary,  at  Louisville,  he  often  received 
100  plus'  in  Hebrew  and  98  and  100  in 
Greek. 

Became  an   Infidel. 

At  first  Housh  was  embittered  against 
his  lot,  and  he  set  up  active  rebellion 
against  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and 
floated  into  rampant  infidelity.  When 
he  first  came  to  the  institution  his  state- 
ments regarding  the  Deity  froze  the  blood, 
of  his  companions.  When  he  left  the 
institution  he  started  to  sell  books.  One1 
day  he  was  in  a  strange  community  in 
the  West.  Book  selling  had  been  a  flat 
failure,  and  he  was  wishing  he  was  dead. 
He  started  to  walk  to  the  next  town  by  | 
following  the  railroad  track.  He  came 
to  a  trestle  and  he  started  to  across  it.' 
He.  had  gone  some  distance  when  he 
heard  a  train  approaching.  He  started  to 
run  and  he  finally  did  clear  the  end  of 
the  trestle.  He  had  just  groped  his  way 
to  one  side  of  the  track. when  the  train 
passed.  He  suddenly  became  aware  that 
he  did  not  want  to  die  in  his  present  con- 
dition. He  said  he  sat  down  on  that 
embankmeiit  and  figured  out  the  whole 
question.  He  came  back  to  the  institu- 
tion and  began  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry. 'After  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Baptist  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  the 
school  wanted  him  to  remain  and  occupy 
a  chair.  He  said,  however,  that  he  had 
work  to  do,  and  he  went  forth  to  preach.. 
He  is  now  in  California. 

W.  S.  Shannon,  who  teaches  music  in 
the  Blind  Institute,  Is  considered  one  of 
the  best  music  teachers  in  the  city,  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions. 
For  years  he  has  been  the  organist  at  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  and  has 
charge  of  the,  choir.  He  has  a  pretty 
home.  He  is  master  of  all  of  the  different 
point  systems  and  prints  made  lor  the 
blind  of  this  and  other  countries. 

Versatile  Vincennes   Man. 

Will  Metcalf,  of  Vincennes,  has  been  a 
musician,  a  poet,  a  traveling  man  and 
merchant.  He  published  a  book  of  poems 
some  time  ago  and  it  had  a  good  sale.  It 
is  now  announced  that  he  has  just  finished 
a  novel.  Its  title  is  "The  Porter  and  the 
Poet."  When  traveling  for  himself  and 
ethers  he  covered  an  extensive  circuit  in 
western  Indiana  and  eastern  Illinois,  cell- 
ing musical   instruments. 

George    Hebble,    an    Indianapolis     music 
teacher,    developed,    while    in    the    institu- 
tion, a  most  remarkable  memory.  He  can 
tell  off  hand,    the  dale  of  any  fire  or  any 
other   event   in    the  last   two    decades,    lie 
reiuembers  whether  :t  was   fair  or  clouay 
,011    any    certain    (lay    in    a    long    scope    of 
years.  He  knows  the  number  and  location 
'of  every  fire  box  in  the  city  and  the  tone 
of  whistles  of  different  engines  and  fac- 
tories.   Out   of   a   jumble,   of   whistles  and 
sounds   of   all  kinds,   he  can  pick  certain 
ones.   He  will  exclaim  "there's  No.  31  on 
the    Pan-Handle." 


rw    „f     his     most   remarkable   exhibi- 
tirofm^rywasdemonstra^aur- 

fng person   to  follow  all  of   the  ritual  in 
varied  Catholic  services,  but  he  made  no 
mistakes.     He   also   is   able   to   play    off  - 
hand,  any  piece  that  he  has  ever  heard. 
Piano  Tuners. 
Oliver  ingrim  is  a  tuner  for  one  of  the1 
leading   Indianapolis   firms.    His   work   >s 
I  so  good  that  many  people  ask  for  mm 

Frank  Smith  is  tuner  for  another  lead- ' 
ling     Indianapolis     music     firm,     and     he 
teaches  tuning  in  the  Blind  Institute.    He 
I  has  been  a  traveling  man.  both  for  mu- 
I  sic  dealers  and  for  himself. 
I     "Jakey"    Mays,   of   Anderson,    who   lost 
Vhis   sight   during   the   war,    and   who   re- 
'  ceives    a   pension    of   $72    a    month,    is    a 
capable  musician,  is  well-posted  in  litera- 
ture and  on  current  affairs.    He  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  blind  travelers  in  the 
country.    He  spent  a  summer  at  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair,  another  at  the  Buffalo 
Exposition,   and  is  preparing  to   move  to 
St    Louis  for  another  summer  of  "sight- 
seeing."    He  goes  to  California,   to  Flor- , 
Ida    Washington.  New  York  and  Canada, 
and  he  hai  been  laying  plans  for  a  for- 

e  Sn    ll  Poetry  and  Invention. 

William  Taylor,  a  Scotchman,  who  died 
at  his  home  in  Kentucky  avenue  some 
time  ago,  sold  brooms  and  wrote  good 
poetry. 

Albert  Swindler,  who  lives  at  Brown  s 
Valley,   is  an  inventor.  _ 

At  nresent  there  are  two  great  raised- 
point  systems,  in  which  books  and  music 
for  the  blind  are  printed.  One  is  the 
Braille,  the  other  the  New  York  point. 
Students  of  both  systems  invented  type- 
writers by  which  they  could  turn  out  the 
manuscripts  in  the  point  systems  with 
great  rapidity.  Swindler  mastered  both 
of  these  systems,  and  the  operation  of  ] 
both  machines,  and  then  he  invented  a 
better  typewriter  than  either  of  the  oth- 
ers, oh  which  the  writer  could  instantly 
shift  from  one  system  to  the  other. 
i  though  the  composition  of  the  two  sets 
of  characters  was  altogether  different  It 
!  ?s  recognized  as  the  latest  and  greatest 
invention   for  the  blind. 

Bright  Blind  Woman. 
"Jennie"  McKee,  wife  of    Ben    F.     Mc- 
Kee    editor   of  the  Lebanon  Pioneer,  was 
one 'of    the     most    capable    women    ever 
graduated  from  the  Blind  Institute.      She 
not  onlv  had  a  wonderful  mind,  but  also 
a  boundless  supply  of  energy.      In  school 
she  made  a  specialty  of  music  and  fancy 
work,  and  when  graduated,  she  returned 
to   Lebanon   and    began     to     teach.       She 
made  such  a  success  that  she  resolved  to 
complete    her    own   musical    education    by 
going   through   the    Cincinnati    Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  an  institution  to  which  the 
blind  had  never  succeeded  in  gaming  ad- 
mittance.   By  merit   she  forced   her   way 
into   the  school  and  graduated     from     it. 
She  married  at  Lebanon  and  became  the 
head  of  a  household,  but  she  never  gave 
up  her  work.    She  was  a' leading  member 
of   all   of   Lebanon's   women's   ciubs,    and 
when  she  died,  early  this  year,  the  whole 
town  mourned  her  loss. 

Lebanon  has  been  noted  for  its  useful 
blind  people.  Mrs.  Bettie  Raper  teaches 
music  at  Lebanon.  Miss  Mattie  Sullivan 
does  exquisite  needlework  and  is  always 
busy.  Stephen  Neal,  who  is  generally 
credited  with  being  the  author  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  went  blind  in  old  age. 
He  occupies  all  of  his  time  in  literary 
work.  Within  the  last  year  his  sight  has 
been  returning  and  he  can  now  see  fairly 

well. 

Hudson  Winterrodd,  a  graduate  of  the 
Indiana  school,  conducts  a  big  broom  fac- 
tory iii  Illinois. 

Mary  Malortey  is  a  teacher  in  a  home 
for   children   in   Chicago. 

Minnie  Winters  has  large  music  classes 
in  Ripley  county. 

Jonathan  Morrison  is  in  the  grocery 
business    in    Greenfield. 

Fred  Slaught  has  a  broom  factory  at 
Harrison,   on  the  Indiana-Ohio  line. 

Marcus  Heltzel  is  a  well-to-do  farmer  in 
Noble  county. 
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SOME  OF  INDIANA'S  NOTED  BLIND  MEN. 
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wide  reputation  for  lie?'  exquisite  .needle 
work,  and  always  has  more  orders  than 
she  can  fill. 

Miss  Lizzie  Bell,  ot  Indianapolis,  teaches 
1  music. 

prank  Topmiller,  also  of  this  city,  has 
large  music  classes. 

Frank  Reeee,  of  Mishawaka,  is  a  music 
teacher  and  has  a  large  tuning  circuit. 

William  Reed,  of  Indianapolis,  tunes  and 
teaches. 

A    Blind    Horse    Trader. 

John  Walther,  who  lives  near  Clinton, 
established  a  wide  reputation  as  a  shrewd1, 
horse  trader.  He  has  made  a  good  living, 
swapping  horses. 
!  James  Freeman,  of  Muncie  and  Indi- 
anapolis, teaches  French,  Spanish  and; 
German.  | 

Byron  Prible,  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Indiana  Iudustrial  Home  for  Blind  in 
North  Indianapolis,  where  work  and  a 
good  living  are  provided  for  unfortunate 
blind  people,  was,  for  years,  a  farmer  in 
Wells  county.  He  had  145  acres,  which  he 
managed  successfully. 

Charles  McGifnn,  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  home,  was  on  the  road  as  a  com- 
mercial drummer  for  several  years  after 
he  left  the  superintendency  of  the  shops  of 
the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
also  wras  in  charge  of  the  beautiful  Indi- 
ana display  of  blind  people's  work  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  St.  Louis  exposition  are  now 
in  correspondence  with  him.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  Indiana  home  has  been  very 
successful.  There  are  now  fifteen  worthy 
men  given  employment  and  a  livelihood 
mder  his  direction. 

A  graduate  of  the  school,  named  Jenk- 
.ns,  is  in  the  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness in  Dunkirk,  and  is  doing  well. 

Sells  Literature  on  Trains. 

Willis  Nutter,  anotner  graduate,  travels 
over  the  Clover  Leaf  arid  the  Monon  rail- 
roads selling  songs  and   literature. 

Varnett  Hatfield,  of  Rolling  Prairie,  con- 
ducts a  news  stand  and  a  successful  no- 
tion store. 

Louis  Beohtol,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  who  has 
conducted  broom  factories  and  engaged  in 
various  lines  of  mercantile  business,  'j&as 
made  enough  money  to  retire. 

Besides  this  list  of  successful  blind  Jnen 
and  women  there  are  probably  over  a  hun- 
dred niore  who  are  taking  an  activejjfpart 
in  life,  are  enjoying  their  touch  wifilthe 
world,  and  are  making  a  good  living  and 
laying  up  money  for  the  future.  jffMany 
are  married  and  have  families  anil  good 
homes.  * 
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The  Blind  Preacher. 

The  resignation  of  the  Wind  chaplain  of 
the    Senate,    Rev.    William    H.    Milburn, 
awakens   personal  interest   among  his  old 
friends  and  parishioners  in  this  city,  a  9  he 
was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  John  Street 
Church.     He  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year 
and    in   the   sixtieth   of  his   ministry,   and 
hence   holds    prominent   rank    among    out 
pulpit    veterans.      His    most      remarkable 
personal  feature  is  the  loss  of  sight  since 
early    hovhood    and,    though    not.     totally 
blind,    this   has   given   him    distinction    as 
tlin     -Blind  Preacher."     Notwithstanding 
this  misfortune,  he  has  been  a  successful 
student  and  also  a  college  graduate.     He 
has    also   been    a   very   extensive    traveler 
both    in    America,    England    aud    Europe, 
having  in  this  manner  covered  nearly  100,- 
000    miles.      He  was   elected   chaplain    of 
Congress  nearly  forty  years  ago  and  this 
was   followed   by   the   same    office   in   the 
Senate,  which  he  has  just  resigned.     Hav- 
ing preached  in  the  South  and  afeo  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  the  North,  he  has  an  .in 
usually   wide  experience  and  thwa  has  ren- 
dered  him    highly   popular    as   a   lecturer. 
V    all    this   has   been   accomplished   under 
such    privation,    it    certainly    renders    him 
one  of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
day.  t 


COLORADO  INDEX.     DECEMBER  18,  1902. 

'       IS  THERE  ANOTHER  SENSE  DEVELOPED? 

The  genius  of  the  deaf-blind  for  thought  and  speech  is  one 
of  the  unaccountable  things  of  intellectual  life!    There  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  simply  deaf  who  labor  in  vain  for  a 
mastery  of  language.    They  may  try  ever  so  hard,  but  to  the 
last,  there  is  a  paucity  of  expression,  a  peculiarity  of  diction,  a 
lack  of  euphony,  that  stamps  them  as  foreign  to  the  tongue. 
One  would  think  that  when  the  loss  of  sight  were  added  to  the 
loss  of  hearing,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  would  be  increased 
and  the  darkness  intensified.    But  this  would  seem,  from  the 
cases  now  gathered  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  those  under 
the  instruction  of  private  teachers  not  to  be  true.     Helen  Keller 
was  for  a  time  thought  to  be  a  marvel.    She  stands  to-day  in- 
deed  at  the  head  of  the  list  and   it  will   be  a  long  time  before 
her    star   is    dimmed    by   one  of  greater  splendor.     There  are 
others,  however,   coming  after  her,  scarce  less  wonderful,  and 
the  testimony    of  those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind- 
deaf  convinces  us  that  there  is  something  that  comes    into  the 
life  of  the  child  suffering  the  double    calamity  that  renders  it 
mentally  more  active,  more  receptive  and    more    susceptible  to 
intellectual  growth;  capable  of  attaining  a  degree  of  intelligence 
that,  with  the  handicap  of  a  single  deficient  sense,    would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question.     Can  any  one  explain  the  psycholog- 
ical   condition  that    makes  this  the  case?    Does  the  failure 
of  sight  with  the  deaf  bring  an  introspection  that  leads  to   the 
result,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  parodox  that  while 
the  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing    is    a    serious    bar    to    mental 
progression,  the  loss  of  two  acts  rather  as  a  stimulus,  and,  with 
both  absent,  there  conies    a    likelihood  of  even    phenomenal 
growth.— The  Silent  Worker. 

Is  there  not  a  simpler  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon  to  be  round  in    the    mere    matter 
of  the  environment  of  these    deaf  blind    child- 
en,  which    would     make    it    unnecessary    to 
iscend  to  realms  of  abstruse  psychology? 

All  of  them  receive  a   far   larger   share    of  i 
ndividual    attention    from     the    teacher   than 
alls  to   the   lot    of   the    average    deaf    child. 
Telen  Keller's  shadow  was  hardly  more  faith- 
ul  than  her  devoted  teacher;  at    the    Perkins 
ustitution  each  of  the  deaf-blind  pupils  forms 
i  class  of  one,  and  the  teacher  is  always    with 
ler  pupils,  in  school    and    out,    at    meals,    at 
day,     and      on    all    occasions,     la      our   own 
chool  our  two  deaf-blind,  Lottie  Sullivan   and 
^alph   Wooden,  divide  the  time  of  one  teacher 
>ut  in  such  a  manner    that   each    gets    almost 
tninterrupted    instruction    during   the      time 
hey  are  in  the  class-room,  Lottie    for   six    and 
ialph  for  five  hours.     Such  constant   individ- 
lal  attention  would    have    its    effect  on    any 
>upils  whether  normal  or  with  one  or  more  of 
he  senses  lacking.     The  strenuous  nature    of 
he  task  set  the  teacher  may  also    be    inferred 
rom  the  circumstance  that    four   teachers    of 
leaf-blind  children  succumbed   to  the  nervous 
train  at  the  close  of  last  term  and  had  to  retire 
emporarily  from  their    work  to    recuperate. 

Then  again,  the  attention  of  the  deaf- 
blind  is  not  distracted  like  that  of  the  merely 
blind  or  merely  deaf.  The  immediate 
horizon  is  limited  to  the  radins  of  ihe  arms. 
The  mind  is  more  easily  concentrated  upon 
the  matter  in  hand  and  the  mental  process  is 
surer  on  account  of  this  greater  simplicity. 
Where  the  memory  or  retentive  faculty  is  at 
all  normal,  we  must  under  such  circumstances 
look  for  the  development  that  has  been  noted. 
Last  but  not  least,  English  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  made  the  constant  medium  of 
intercourse,  and  it    goes  without  sa3Ting   that 
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Vol.  lx.    No.  a 
An  Opportunity  Lost 


JAMES  N.  SPAWN,  in  Success,  tel 
how  he  lost  an  opportunity,  whicl.  was 
at  once  grasped  by  a  little  Italian  boy, 
who  kept  a  peanut  stand : — 

A  blind  man  was  walking  along  a  street, 
feeling  his  way  with  a  cane.  As  he  c?-  e  to 
a  crossing,  he  stopped  and  seemed  -aid 
to  go  farther.  After  passing  by  1  ,1 
turned  to  see  what  he  would  do.  Jus  t!  en 
the  Italian  boy  saw  him.  Without  r  .in- 
ute's  hesitation,  the  boy  left  his  star.  ,  ran 
to  the  blind  man,  locked  arms  with  h  ^  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Come,  I'll  help  you  a^robi." 
Instantly  the  man  gave  himself  up  with 
confidence  to  the  little  boy's  guid  nee. 
When  he  had  taken  the  blind  man  across, 
he  returned  to  his  stand  and  continued  sell- 
ing peanuts  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  So 
an  opportunity  was  lost  and  a  lesson  te    ;ht. 

Miss  Fanny  Crosby,  the  author  o.'  so 
many  hymns,  is  now  eighty  years  of  age 
and  totally  blind,  but  still  at  work.  She 
has  written  more  than  five  thousam 
hymns. 

REP.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


The' resignation  of  tile  blind  chap 
the  Senate  in.  his  ,  80th.  year  is  no  sur- 
prising, but  his  interesting  figure  v> i  !  be 
missed  at  the  opening  o£  the  day,  an.,'  ■  lso 
his  prayers,  which  were  sincere,  an  he 
believed  effective.  A  senator  the  0'  'xr 
day  mentioned  that  in  a  letter  Dr  Milburn 
had  deplored  his  inability  to  be  prese  at 
this  session,  saying:  ■'Never  allow  a  st  ion 
to  be  opened  without  prayer  being  first  of- 
fered to  Almighty  God.  If  you  do  my 
boys  will  be  sure  to  get  into  trouble."  ''*''<  'i 
remember,"  continued  the  senator,  "art 
on  the  day  the  Tillman-McLaurhi  fr  :11s 
occurred  Mr  Milburn  -was  ill,  and  the  e  - 
sion  was  opened  without  prayer.  The  >  - 
tor  always  believed  that  the  U-ouble  w»s  a 
result  of  the  omission." 


_>, 
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in  combimation  with  the  habit  of  mental 
concentration  mentioned  and  a  memory  train- 
ed far  beyond  the  ordinary  limit,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  the  precision  in  thought 
and  speech  that  seems  so  unaccountable. 
Lottie  Sullivan,  in  our  own  school,  is  no 
exception.  She  has  been  in  school  now  for 
six  years  and  her  command  of   English    is  far 


■•What    do    you    want    to    go    to    I 
Senate     for?"      asked      RepreeentAtrW 

Cannon  of  the  Chaplain.  "Why  do  yon 
want  to  leave  the  flower  gardeno.  tb# 
House  for  the  graveyard  at  the  Senate. 
It's    a   graveyard    over    there." 

•T  .know."  said  the  blind  Chaplain.' 
"but  a  fellow  stays  longer  In  a  grave- 
yard than  In  a  flower  garden." 





.._ : 


if  not  all,  the  deaf  pupils   who  have   attended 
School  for  a   similar  period. 


superior  and  more  idiomatic  than  that  of  most 

> . i •  1 1 1  ti i •  crocoltf,   tlic    blind  musician, 
passed  away  at    his    home,  4u  Holland 


Un    iNovember    27    at    Columbus,     Ohio, 
ilenry    P.  Fricker,    one  of   Ohio's    prominent 
citizens  passed  away  after  an  illness    of   some 
I    |  months.     The  doctor  served  for  two   years    as 
I  superintendent     of   the  State    School    for   the 
Blind    at    Columbus,    several   years    ago.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  County  Board    of   Elec- 
tions since  its  foundation,  and    was    president 
of  that  body.     At  the  time  of  President  Cleve- 
land's iirst  election  he  was  one  of  the  electors. 
Dr.  Fricker  was  a    graduate    of    the    Medical 
College  in  Washington  D.  C.    of   the   class   of 
185U  and  in  18G1  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in 
I  the  army  and  served  during  the  entire   war  of 
I  the  rebellion,  being  attached  to    the  twentieth 
,,,;'  Ohio  regiment.     He    was  in    several    battles, 
among  them  that   of   Shiloh   and  the  seige  of 
Vicksburg,  and  was  with  Sherman  on  his  fa- 
mous march  to  the  sea.     In  1868  he  graduated 
"  from    the  Ann  Arbor  University  Law    School. 
1    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  before  he  became  su- 
;    perintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  he  had 
graduated  from   two  of   the    foremost    profes- 
sional institutions  of  the  country   and    at   the 
same     time    was    a    man    of   success    outside 
of  his  public  career. 

Lottie  Sullivan  has  just  finished  dressing 
a  doll  for  the  "Women's  Club  Fair"  in  Denver. 
She  made  all  of  the  underwear  herself.  The 
I  dress  was  white  and  trimmed  with  lace  and 
rJ.  ribbon.  It  looked  very  pretty  and  Lottie  felt 
proud  of  it  and  was  sorry  to  part  with  it.  Srie 
hopes  the  ladies  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

W:  Times 

Inmates  of  an  institute  for  the  blind 
at  Sunderland,  Eng.,  have  struck  after 
having  duly  communicated  with  the  na- 
tional league  of  the  blind,  because  the 
wages  they   received   for    making   ship 

cord  fenders  have  been  reduced. 
146   FRANKLIN  ST.,  DUSlun., 
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WASHINGTON  DAY  BY  DAY. 


Stay  Longer  in  Graveyard  than 

in  Flower   Garden — Jerry 

Got  the  'Possum. 


Opoclal  to  The  "World.) 
WASHINGTON.  Dec.  lS.^SWfUnlin 
Couden.  rh^hlhifl  na'nii'ir  who  prays 
for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Is  a  candidate  for  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  Senate.  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Chaplain  Mllbung.  who  is 
also    blind. 


street,  Somerville.  <>n  Sunday.  lie 
leaves  a  widow.  He  was  the  son  r>f 
Osea  and  Emeline  Lincoln  and  a  native 
of  Charlestown,  where  he  passed  the 
most  of  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he 
studied  music  and  not  only  mastered 
the  mechanism  of  the  piano,  but  was 
able  to  teach  the  method  of  playing 
to  others.  For  many  years  he  had  a 
large  number  of  pupils  in  Charlestowr,  I 
ind  at  times  he  appeared  with  much  | 
mccess  at  concerts  under  church  and 
pciety  auspices.  The  funeral  took 
daceWednesday  from  bis  late  residence, 
ntennent  being  at  Woodlawn. 


Fror*L..}.*.Gilt-, 


GIRL  TELL? oT 
JOY  OF  SEEING. 


Fanny  Knowles's  Story  of  De- 
light of  Looking  on  Faces 
of  Loved  Ones. 


MENTAL  PICTURE  OF 

HER  MOTHER  NO!  TRUE. 


Little  Sister,  Born  After  Her  Afflic- 
tion, Also  Differe/ffccm  Her 
Expecta 


Her  face  wreathedl  In  smiles.  Miss 
Fanny  Knowles  sart  ln\&he  ■parlor  of  her 
father's  home,  at  Grant  avenue  and 
President  street.  Newark,  last  night 
and  gleefully  told  a  World  reporter  how 
she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  the  faces  of  her  mother,  her 
sisters.  May  and  Josle,  and  her  brother 
George,  and  for  the  fire*  time  in  her 
life  that  of  her  eight-year-old  sister 
Llllie. 

Miss  Knowles  was  stricken  with 
blindness  in  October,  L832.  The  girl 
never  sajw  anything  afterward  until  a 
week  ago  Friday,  when  for  a  couple  of 
seconds  she  saw  the  forefinger  of  tttie 
hand  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Morgan,  a  Newark 
oculist,  who  had  performed  an  opera- 
tion on  her  left  eye.  This  operation  is 
now  regarded  aa  a  wonderful  feat  in 
optic  surgery.  Nearly  a  score  of  New 
York  oculists  had  declared  the  girl  to 
be  hopelessly  hlind._  They  itold  her  and 
her  parents  to  ajSanoxUl^ll  hope  of  her 
ever  regaining  her  sigbtT^ 

When  Dr.  Morgan  held  up  one  finger 
In  front  of  the  girl's  face  ten  days  ago 
and  her  scTeatn  of  delight  assured  him 
that  the  power  of  vision  had  returned, 


he  ordered  her  to  close  her  eye  at  once. 
He  Immediately  swathed  her  face  In 
antiseptic-  bandages,  telling  her  she 
would  have  to  wear  them  at  least  ten 
days. 

When  he  made  an  examination  of  the 
eye  last  Wednesday  the  progress  was 
so  marked  that  he  removed  the  band- 
ages and  in  their  place  gave  her  a 
green  shield  to  wear  over  the  eye. 
First  Look  at  Her  Relatives. 
Mrs.  Knowles,  mother  of  the  girl, 
watches  her  with  the'  most  Jealous  care! 
Miss  Fanny  was  but  nine  yean  old 
when  she  was  stricken  with  Mlr.dnees. 
and  a  little  brother,  Zephenlah,  six 
jrMrs  old.  and  eight-year-old  Llllie  were 
born  after  her  affliction.  For  a  few 
seconds  she  has  been  permitted  to  gaze 
on  Lillie,  but  little  Zeph  she  has  never 
yet  seen.  Her  father  she  has  not  yet 
seen  since  the  restoration  of  her  sight, 
nor  her  maternal  grandmother  and 
grandfather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
reared  her. 

Her  anxiety  to  look  upon  the  faces  of 
all  of  tho3e  who  are  so  deaT  to  her 
causes  her  mother  much  worry,  for  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  for  many 
weeks  to  prevent  the  girl  overstraining 
the  sight  that  has  been  given  back  to 
her. 

Miss  Knowles  was  surrounded  by  the 
members  of  her  family  last  night  when 
she  told  the  reporter  of  her  sensation's 
when  she  first  saw  the  faces  of  her 
mother,  sisters  and  brother. 

"I  could  only  look  for  a  few  seconds." 
she  said.  "The  light  in  the  room,  I  am 
told,  Is  very  much  subdued,  but  when  I 
remove  the  shield  and  open  my  eye  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  brilliant  thing  In 
the  world.  It  dazzles  one.  It  has  the 
same  efTect  tlhat  I. experienced  when  as  a 
little  girl  I  tried  to  look  squarely  at  the 
sun.  The  light  cause9  my  eye  to  fill 
with  water.  Gradually  I  will  become 
accustomed  to  the  light  when  my  eye 
/grows  stronger." 

Didn't    Recognise  Her  Mother. 
"Did  you  recognize  your  mother  when 
you  saw  her?" 

"No,  in  one  way  I  didn't,  though  of 
course  I  knew  it  was  her.  I  had  pic- 
tured how  she  looked  many  times  when 
I  was  blind,  but  the  picture  was  not  cor- 
rect. In  those  ten  years  I  had  forgot- 
ten her  features." 

"Did    your   little   sister   Lillie   look    as 
you  thought  she   would?" 
"No.  I  can't  say  that  she  did." 
Llllie  is  an  unusually  pretty  little  girl  , 
i  with   the   rosiest    of   oheeks.    the   b 
i  of  eyes    and   with   a  mass    of  beautiful  ! 
hair  of  pale  straw  color. 

"Dr.  'Morgan  tells  n.e,"  the  girl  went 
en.  "tha»  the  banJages  are  off  for  good. 
I  will  have  to  wear  the  shield  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  but  in  about  six  weeks  I 
expect  to  he  able  to  go  out  In  the 
street  ami  look  at  many  of  the  things  ' 
that  I  want  to  see." 

"Have  you  pe;ped  out  of  the  window 
when  nobody  was  watching  you?"  asked 
the    reporter. 

"No,  I  alway  keep  my  back  toward 
Uie  window.  I'll  acknowledge,  though. 
that  I  have  peeped  about  the  room 
when  mamma  was  not  looking.  She 
caught  me  a  it  and  I  won't  do  it 
again." 

"You  see,"  said  Mrs.  Knowles, 
"Fanny's  eye  is  still  in  a  most  tender 
state.  The  slightest  amount  of  light  has 
the  keenest  effect  upon  it. 
Increasing;  the  Lisrht  Gradually. 
"The  first  day  the  bandages  were 
taken  off  we  pnlled  down  the  shades  of 
all  the  windows  except  one  and  that 
one  was  left  up  from  the  bottom  only 
a  couple  of  inches.  The  next  day  the 
shade  was  raised  a  couple  of  inches 
more.  We  are  increasing  the  volume  of 
light  in  the  room  in  that  way  and  most 
gradually. 

"We  let  Fanny  lift  the  shield  from  her 
eye  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  look 
around  for  eight  or  ten  seconds.'' 
When    the    girl    was    asked    what    she 


romce  ana  is  making  a  good  record.    He 
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tit   to   see   first   wihen "'&?   w'as   able 
'p  go  oat  doors  she  rl^pijafl- 
"Oh,   I   can'.t   tell   yo>,.  There   are  so 
things  that  I  am  curious  to  see. 
u    kno.w    there    have   ibeen    so    many 
things    that  lhave  come   up  in   the 
:t    ten    years.        Everything    will    be 
Changed    to    me.    A    n:ne-year-old    child 
has   not   seen   many   things  s,T.d   besides) 
BJ1    the    new 'sights    there    are    many  j 
that  I  must  catch  up  iwiith." 
"How    about    your    education?       Will 
|U  start  in  again  where  you  left  off?" 
'I  haven't  thought  about  that.    I  hadj 
a  teacher  who  tried  to   teach  me   blind] 
writing    but  I  was  not  very   patient.    I 
was  aiwavs  certain  I  would  regain  my 
sight.    1  never  gave  up  hope  year  attei 
year.    I  always  knew  I  would  see  again.. 
I  told   my   teacher  there   was  no  use  of 
my    learning    blind    writing    because    i 
■Would  see  again  and  be  able  to  write  as 
others  do.    I  managed  to  learn  the  blind, 
alphabet,   but  I  have  forgotten  that.    J 

"Fanny   has   not   so   much   to  learn, 
said     Mrs.     Knowles,     with     motherly 
■pride.    "Go.  to   the   piano   and  play   for, 

your  caller."  ,  

The  girl  walked  to  the  piano  and,  run- 
ning her  fingers  lightly  over  the  keys, 
began  to  play.  She  displayed  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  keyboard  and 
■played  with  accuracy  and  feeling. 
Len-rnecl  the  Piano  Wliile  Blind. 
"I  was  taught  'the  piano  by  a  teacher 
of  the  Wind."  she  said.  "I  play  entirely 
by  ear,  though  they  have  a  system  ot 
teaching  the  blind  to  play  by  note. 

"Yes."  said  Mrs.  Knowles.  "and  my 
daughter  does  knitting  as  well  as  any- 

Spe'aklng  of  the  many  persons  who  had 
called  at  the  house,  the  girl  said:. 

"A  gentleman  came  here  this  after- 
noon. I  suppose  he  did  not  believe  that 
my  sight  had  been  restored.  He  craes- 
tioned  me  and  then  asked  me  if  I  could 
tell  the  color  of  his  hair.  I  raised  roj 
shield  and  looked  at  him  for  a  second 
■  or  two  and  then  hesitated  because  J. 
didn't  like  to  tell  him,  for  his  hair  was 
as  red  as  fire.  I  thought  it  might  offend 
him  When  he  asked  me  again,  though, 
I  told  him  and  he  laughed  heartily. 

The  right  eye  of  Miss  Knowles  Is  still 
blind.  She  intends  to  have  that  operated 
uoon  by  Dr.  Morgan  when  the  left  eye 
has  fully  recovered  its  normal  strength. 

"It.  will  be  six  or  seven  months,  .  she 
Bald,  "before  my  left  eye  is  completely 
cured,  and  then  I  will  undergo  the  sec- 

0nMiMPeKnowies   became    blind    through 
contact    with    poison    ivy.    The    poison 
u)produced  cataracts. 


Fannie  Knowles,  Blind  for  Ten  Years,  Tells  of  the 
Joy  of  Seeing  Again 


• 
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itTSY  BLIND  MAN. 

•orge  Carter  of  Nuhda,_KU-*?T  is  to-, 
ly  blind.  He  is  now  65  years  old,  yet 
to  the  time  of  a  recent  injury  he 
aned  out  wells,-  shingled  houses,  split 
w  )>a,  built  sidewalks,  did  all  manner  of; 
lafja  work,  and  took  walks  through  the 
cuntry  varying  from  three  to  eight 
es.  One  of  his  most  commonplace 
f  Jievements  was  to  walk  from  his 
f  ktae  in  the  village  to  his  farm,  near 
Svain's— a  distance  of  eight  miles— 
Wlich  was  accomplished  by  road  or 
ss  lots  with  equal  ease.  Frequently 
Mi.  Carter  has  been  seen  coming  back 
at  [night  time  leading  a  cow  which  he 
ha  /  brought  with  him  from  the  farm. 
"1  know  the  turns  by  the  lay  of  the 
grt'und,"  he  says.  "Then,  too,  the  wind 
htgi'ps  me,  carrying  to  my  ears  the  sound 
.il  -railroad  trains,  farm  beU^aiKl^jJi*) 
fa, Miliar  noises  of  com**"**?*' 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  21.— Her  face 
wreathed  in  Emiles,  Miss  Fanny  Knowles 
sat  in  the  parlor  of  her  father's  home, 
Newark,  today,  and  gleefully  told  how  she 
had  seen  for  the  first  time  In  10  years  the 
faces  of  her  mother,  her  sisters,  May  and 
Josle,  and  her  brother  George,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  ..fe  that  of  her  S-year-old 
sister   Lillle. 

Miss  Knowles  was  stricken  with  blind- 
ness in  October,  1892.  'the  girl  never  saw 
anything  afterward  until  a  week  ago 
Friday,  when  for  a  couple  of  seconds  she 
saw  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  of  Dr.  E. 
B.  Morgan,  a  Newark  oculist,  who  had 
performed  an  operation  on  her  left  eye. 
This  operation  Is  now  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful feat  in  optic  surgery.  Nearly  a 
score  of  New  York  oculists  had  declared 
the  girl  to  be  hopelessly     llnd. 

When  Dr.  Morgan  held  up  one  finger  In 
front  of  the  girl's  face  10  days  ago  and 
her  scream  of  delight  assured  him  that 
the  power  of  vision  had  returned,  ho  or- 
dered her  to  close  her  eye  at  once.  He 
immediately    swathed    her    face    in    anti- 


septic bandages,  telling  her  she  would 
have  to  wear  them  at  least  10  days. 

When  he  made  an  examination  of  the 
eye  last  Wednesday  the  progress  wa3  so 
marked  that  he  removed  the  bandages 
and  In  their  place  gave  her  a  green  shield 
to  wear  over  the  eyes. 

Mrs.  ^Knowles,  mother  of  the  girl, 
watcher  her  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
Miss  Fanny  was  but  9  years  old  when  she 
was  stricken  with  blindness,  and  a  little 
brother,  Zephaniah,  6  years  old,  and  8- 
year-old  Eillie  were  born  after  her  afflic- 
tion. For  a  few  seconas  she  has  been 
permitted  to  gaze  on  Lillle,  but  little  Zeph 
she  has  never  yet  seen.  Her  father  she 
has  not  yet  seen  since  the  restoration  of 
her  sight,  nor  her  maternal  grandmother 
and  grandfather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  reared  her. 

Her  anxiety  to  look  upon"  the  faces  of 
all  of  those  wno  are  so  dear  to  her  causes 
her  mother  much  worry,  for  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  for  many  weeks  to 
prevent  the  girl  overstraining  the  sight 
that  has  been  given  back  to  hi 


I    H(\'ll 


jT  FREQUENTLY  happens  tha. 
th-  chance  visitor  to  the  Con- 
cessional Liij^ry  at  Washing- 
Ion  raid's  seoftj  one  of  Itt 
most  infesting  Ightg, 

at  the  end  ot  a  long  Sassasi 

floor,  a  room   quite   u»ike   any 

library,    or.    for    that    matter, 

library.    It  is  the  reading  room 


a  cheery,  vaulted  apartment  with  waUs  of 
pale  salmon  color  and  rugs  of  dud „ieen. 
A  Piano  across  one  corner  gives  a  "ike 
appearance  to  the  r;om.  Opposite  it  stands 
a   beautifully   carved   table     whi eh  a     oy 

forever"  to  the  sensitive  fingers  *£**£ 
run  over  its  polished  surface,     a  ' 

eral  leather  covered  chairs  and   a  long  read 
ing    table    complete    the    furniture       At    one  | 
end  of  the  room  are  the  book   shelve. , u 
their  ponderous  volumes  m  raised  letter, 

Shocks  in  this  library,  unlike  thc<e  for 

b^-^a?s:n=t^5| 

Knnl*-  a  mental  tour  of  the  libra 
V„  heard  to  give  a  deep  sigh  »*£* 
"Well,   I   suppose   1   snail   nave  rMs- 

-^^""euS^reeh^:! 
celebrity    be  it  i  war  paun„ 

volumes  m ^raised  lett .».     The       ^   ^ 
also  require,   three,  wmio 

rS   S  flVTLseThbboksC5le    printed    in 

'and  is  much  more  easily  read.  finai 

Adjacent  to  the   reading   room,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Pavilion  of  the  Blmd,    s^a  ^maHer 
„  =    wbe-c  visitors   may   retue   tor   n-si 

Tnon      It   is  supplied  with  a  comforta- 
recreation.     It   i      .VI  may   fae 

"ti^f^ofght.    Bmholsed  maps  and  charts 
:aten.  u  oro^b"  „t„fliCri  with  great 


wonder  memories  ^t^eyusuaUy  make 

give  points  to  »«P^-*^ 
An  illtjs tration  of  then   abihty  ^ 

I""   SHoard    a   poem    read    aloud    in    the 

gu£   ^app^ed  so  delisted  with 

that  the  reader  offered  to  repeat  it  slowly  to 

ffi  t'hatThe   might   ta^down   in   point 

prlttt.     "Oh.  I  have  already  v ^^  ^ 

the    girl,    and    she   ™d   *    '^to""  amaze- 
without  an  error,  much  to  the  visito 

I  ment.  . .      *-     navilioh  is  the 

A  aelighUul   feature  of  « pa-       ^  ^ 

I  free  readings  which   arc  «£*  belDg  re. 

Sv:norrmSe.Manyf:tin^- 
people  from  ^^^££^S.  V 
We"  fa'  "to  these  en tert ainment,  among 
,  ^^pkinscrTLith.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Walter  Wycoff,  Paul  Lawrence ^ar    * 

£3  in  Wa,hinSton  Ellen  Terry  gave^a 
mat^%or""h»  sent  tickets  to  the 
Heart„  for  as  many  blind  who  wished  to 
anencl  This  she  did  after  having  paid* 
v.u  o  the  blind  room  and  having  been,  as- 
"  d  tha  the  blind  really  enjoy  a  theatrical 
p t  rmance.  their  vivid  imaginat  or^  *£ 
quick  minds   readily   supplying  what   is  un 

""A 'chronicle  of  the  blind  room  would  be  in- 
complete without  at  least  a. passing  re- 
Softo  the  "Rcmance  of  the  Pavilion,  as 
nt  called.  Some  years  ago  a  young  girl 
herself    becoming    blind,    refused    to 

oermit    her    lover    what    she    cons.dered   the 

See   ol   a  union   with   her.     She   went  to 
"distant   city,   leaving  him   in  >g™= 

l^r    whereabouts.        lnnany  .-b^« 

Washington  and  became  a  regular ■«£*£. 

at   the  pavilion.     In  due   course  of  time  hei 


t,alf  of  the  "eckeis  made  ^ u  ^    ^    ^   ^  ^  so^^     Ana 

Messed  of  such  Lhe  meeting  did  j 


are  card  deck 

corners.  Blind  persons  are  P 

111  L.*_*  V*-'  " i  


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,    DECEMBER   27.    1902 

The    EyeB    of    Scliool    Children 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  th« 
eyesight  of  our  people  is  growing  poorer. 
This  Is  indicated  by  the  striking  Increase 
of  the  use  of  glasses.  The  neglect  of  the 
eyes  and  the  injudicious  use  of  glasses  are 
two  probable  causes  for  this  deterioration. 
Within  a  few  years  systematic  examina- 
tions of  the  eyes  of  school  children  have 
been  made,  and  at  present  we  have  statis- 
tics of  over  200,000  pairs  of  eyes. 

An  analysis  of  these  examinations  shows 
that  in  the  primary  schools  nearly  all  the 
children  enter  with  normal  eyes.  In  the 
higher  grades  twenty-five  per  cent  have 
become  myopic,  while  in  university  life  the 
percentage  of  myopia  has  increased  from 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  Which  shows  that 
the  number  of  near-sighted  pupils  increases 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  schools,  and 
that  the  Increase  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  strain  of 
school   life.  


The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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The  THichlJan  School  for  the  Deaf. 


TEUBSDA1,  DEO.  SB,  1902. 

Prank  Smith,  a  blind  and  deaf  man, 
has  for  the  past  twenty  years  made  his 
living  in  the  broom9hop  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore 
where  he  received  his  education.  He 
pays  for  his  board,  buys  his  own  cloth- 
ing,  and  has  in  bank  $1,600  all  saved 
out  of  his  own  earnings. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  had  a  half  col- 
umn devoted  to  the  strange  incidents 
happening  to  Clarence  Selby,  'he  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  wonder,  who  is  getting 
famous  by  his  articles  of  great  merit, 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  It  says  he 
was  left  to  stand  on  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  down-town  streets  while  his  friend 
went  in  a  store  to  buy  a  few  Christmas 
presents.  A  big  policemen,  thinking 
he  wished  to  cross  the  street,  yelled  in 
loud  tones,  "Do  you  want  to  get  across 
the  street?" 

No  answer. 

"I  say,  do  you  want  to  get  across  the 
street." 

Still  no  answer. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you 
any  way?"  and  saying  this  last  sentence 
the  big  "cop"  grabbed  him  and  led 
him  to  a  telephone  box.  Swift  com- 
munication between  the  policeman  and 
the  sergeant  at  the  police  station,  and 
then  in  two  minutes  a  patrol  wagon 
backed  up  near  the  corner,  and  Blind 
Selby  was  taken  to  the  headquarters. 
His  friend,  when  he  had  finished  his 
shopping,  missed  his  blind  companion, 
and  was  told  by  the  bystanders  of  what 
happened.  He  at  once  hastened  to  the 
station  and  there  made  it  out  with  the 
puzzled  police  department  heads.  As 
he  left  the  station,  Mr.  Selby  told  his 
friend  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  police- 
men. He  knew  it  was  a  "cop"  that 
grabbed  him  as  he  felt  his  star." 

Signs. 

Editor  The  Michigan  Mirror:— I 
am  not  going  to  argue  on  signs,  but  to 
attempt  philosophizing. 

Ruby  Rice's  own  sign  for   "woman," 

"mother,"  etc.,  is  putting  up  the  back 

I  hair.     I  asked  Katie  McGirr  at  Fan- 


wood  if  she  knew  what  it  was  (making 
it  for  her),  and  she  instantly  replied 
"mother."  I  wondered  how  she  came 
to  know  it  until  a  Fan  wood  teacher 
told  me  that  it  was  the  sign  pupils  in 
oral  schools  use.  Then  I  concluded 
that  some  such  pupil  had  got  to  Fan 
wood,  and  thus  the  sign  was  introduc- 
ed. But  when  visiting  Fanwood  the 
other  day  I  asked  Katie  when  she  learn- 
ed that  sign,  and  she  said  that  her 
mother  taught  it  to  her. 

Now,  to  a  greenhorn,  it  seems  a  bit 
deep  that  a  girl  of  eight  in  Texas,  a 
grown  woman  ir  New  York  and  pupils 
in  oral  schools  should  have  invented  a 
sign  so  much  mo-e  expressive  than  you 
sign-Bchoolities  did,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  having  all  hit  on  that  very  ex- 
pressive one.  Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 

Oakmount,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1902. 
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WIN  ENVIABLE  SUCCESS 


Indiana  Presents  Large  Number  of 
Striking  Instances. 


A      SURPASSING      LINGUIST 


Apparently     Sightlessness     Is     No 
Barrier    to    Ordinary    De- 
mands of  Life. 


Indianapolis,  Dec.  £6.— Indiana  has  a 
remarkable  blind  population.  Thus  far 
the  State  has-»»t-prt)duced  any  Miltons 
or  Homers,  but  she  has  blind  who  catch 
the  gold  of  the  sun  and  the  colors  of 
nature  and  weave  them  into  bright 
poetry  and  songs,  and  she  has  blind  who 
are  important  parts  in  that  great  ma- 
chine that  grinds  out  the  State's  daily 
story  of  industry  and  prosperity. 

Every  year  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  blind,  if  properly 
educated  and  started  on  the  right  road, 
are  not  only  capable  of  sustaining  them- 
selves, but  of  making  marked  financial 
success. 

Harry  Hoekett,  who  recently  died  at 
Anderson,  left  an  estate  of  $40,000.  He 
made  a  start  with  $200  borrowed  capital 
after  he  was  graduated  from  the  In- 
diana Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  rent- 
ed a  storeroom  and  invested  his  limit- 
ed borrowed  capital  in  fe?d.  He  beoarr.s 
the  support  of  his  family  instead  of  be- 
ing supported.  When  he  died  his  estab- 
lishment was  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  eastern  Indiana,  and  he  was 
keeping   four   teams    busy. 

'Squire  Walpole. 
'Squire  Luke  Walpole,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, for  over  twenty  years  maintained 
one  of  the  most  respected  justice  courts 
in  Indiana.  He  and  Donnell  were  class- 
mates in  the  Blind  Institute.  Walpole 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Later  he  mixed  in  politics  and 
rode  into  the  office  of  justice.  He  was 
either  the  first  or  the  second  blind  man 
ever  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  this 
country.  About  the  same  time,  a  blind 
man  named  Cole  was  elected  in  New 
V/ork  State.  Later  one  was  elected  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  still  later  Will  Daily, 
of  Brownstown,  in  Jackson  County,  In- 
diana, was  elected.  Daily  is  still  in 
office  and  is  making  a  good  record.    He 


lso  conducting  a  real  esiale  busi- 
ness. Sinoe  he  retired  from  the  b 
Walpole  is  handling  real  estate  with 
success.  He,  however,  has  prepared 
for  his  future  years  and  has  a  pretty, 
comfortable  home  in  North  Illinois 
Street.    , 

Beal  Estate  Agent. 

Reed  Beard  of  Lafayetto,  another 
graduate  of  the  Blind  Institute,  has 
made  a  decided  success  as  a  real  es- 
tate and  a  loan  agent.  Beard  is  also 
an  author.  His  "Lives  of  the  Presi- 
dents"   is   a   pretentious   work. 

Daniel  Funderljrg  taught  school  for 
a  number  of  yean;  at  Laketon,  Ind., 
and  he  may  be  teaching  now.  The 
trustees  were  very  reluctant  to  even 
consider  his  application.  He  scored  so 
well  when  he  had  a  trial  that  he  be- 
came a   fixture. 

James  Johnson,  of  Libtity  Centre, 
was  a  candidate  for  Representative  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  Wells  County 
this  year,  but  went  down  with  his 
party.  He  has  a  big  general  store  at 
Liberty  Centre. 

Frank  Toombs  is  one  of  Scottsburg's 
town  trustees,  and  he  has  a  big  broom 
factory  that  is  one  of  the  prides  of  the 
town.  He  also  runs  a  store  and  deals 
in   real  estate. 

Florence  Briggs.   a  singer,   who  made 
a  good  record  at  the  institution,   v. 
to  New  Albany  and  Louisville  and  made 
a  success  giving  vocal  lessons. 

Remarkable  Scholar. 

Edgar  Peak,  Grant  Housh  and  Tom 
McKinsey,  all  graduated  from  the  In- 
diana Institute  for  the  Blind,  are  preach- 
ing. Peak  and  McKinsey  entered 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  ministry.  Peak 
is  now  in  the  national  Sunday  So', 
work.  McKinsey,  when  last  heard  of. 
was  stationed  at  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Housh  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
students  that  ever  attended  the  Indiana 
institution.  He  developed'  into  a  prodi- 
gy. He  had  the  power  of  concentration 
of  thought  fi  limiwiil  iiiiiiii  in  i  ii 
much  i  in  iflHi  i  Mm  when  heroes  up 
of  Greek.  Hebrew  and  LTHin 
mastered  them.  When  in  the  Bapti?^ 
Seminary,  at  Louisville,  he  often  re- 
i  ius  in  Hebrew  and  &S  and  100 
in  Gre>*^ 
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BLIND    BANK    PRESIDENT'S    GIFT. 

Hubert   L.   Pierson,   the  blind  president  of 

the  Second  :■  "ijfck  of  Orange.  N.  J., 

d   a    unique"  Chrifcmas   present    from 
the  bank's  direetfcfrs— j(  eigVr  case  of  snake- 
skin,   ornam  .  golJF  and  bea- 
nie- sidaa  platinum  fttma^rUli  Mr.  Pierson's 
Initials  in  dii              -    I    rev  stones  beir.- 
From  this  plate  are  two  gold  ba: 
engraved. 
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THE  STANDARD:  OGDEN,  UTAH,  SATURDAY  EVENING,     DECEMBER      20,1902. 


K&Sffl  M^  -Ratx-odc.  John  Watson,  President. 

F.   W.    Chambers. 


Mis.  A.  B.  Corey. 

Judge  M.  L-  Ritchie; 
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Albert    Talmage. 
Miss   Catiierine   King. 


Miss  Elizabeth   De  Long.  E.  S.   Henne. 

Superintendent  Frank  M.  Driggs.  Max  W.  Woodbury. 

Miss  Sarah  Whalen. 
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Miss  Wilhelmina   Krausc. 
Tlic  present  school  for.  the  education 
of  the  deaf  was  established  in  18S4,  as 
irtment  of  the  University  of  Utah. 
and  remained  as  such  until   1896,  when 
Utah  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  at 
which   time  it  became  si  separate  insti- 
tution with  a  land  grant  of  100,000  acres 
and  a- governing  board  of  five  trustees. 
The   establishment  of  t'he  school   was 
CJiie    ;.»   the    efforts    of   Mr.    Wm.    Wood 
and  Mr.  John  Beck  of  Salt  Lake  city, 
both    of    whom  wer.e   parents    of      deaf 
fen.     A   daughter       of   Mr.   Wood, 
Miss   J.i/.xie   Wood,   was   the   first   pupil 
enrolled,    August    26,    1SS4.     .Since    that 
two  hundntd  and  six  deaf  children 
have  received  the.  benefits  offered  by  the 
institution.     Of    this  number       eighteen 
graduated  and  have  been  awarded, 
diplomas. 

COLLEGE  .STUDENTS. 

Two  of  these  graduates,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth  J'e  Long  ami  Mr.  John  Clark,  both 
,,f  Panguiteh,  Utah,  have  recently  com- 
pleted  live  years''  courses  in  arts  and 
science  at  the  National  college  for  the 
deaf,  Washington.  D.  C.  Miss  De  Long 
j-   now   a    teacher  in   the   school,   while 

'lark  holds  an  important  position' 
jii  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
One  other  graduate,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Swift,  of  Sa lit  Lake,  is  now  one  of 
Hie  leading  sJudents  of  Gallaudet  eol- 
lc'c.  Washington,  D.  C,  while  another 
nate,  Mr.  Elmo  V.  Kemp,  of  Staf- 
ford, .Ariz.,  has  just  become  a  student  of 
physical  training  in  Yale  university. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  by  years 
is   as   follows: 
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tlli9  w9   entoilmentot   eighty 

Wyoi ;,    I'    from     i    ' 

Utah,     I-  >    year  i 
were  ai ted.     Tin     -   ■ 

"'"""'.    f   ndiront   pupil 

.■■;„        i  in   1888  1  he'ter- 

Sution 'arTd  ttBSefIccts    m 
""    '     i       |  .  nrp-senl    permanent  home, 

f°TTc  location  of  the  Institution  ra    }> 
-,     '  i   (Vden    is   all    that    could    l» 
2     ,    '     aninsUtut.onn,  it    character. 
1  0\gden    is    Lhe   railroad       center   of   the 
.  „M  the  dpaf  and  the  blind   pupils 
may   be  sent    Fvoiii  almost    any  point  m 
i  his   inter-mountain       region       without 
ohajiwe  of  cars,  a  most   important 

sideratjon.     The  site  of  Mic  scl I. 

a  high  plateau  and  in  the  ftiosl  healthful 
'I  part  of  the   city,  is  n     p1  uidft!   feature. 
The  buildings  arc   large,       hand  ' 
brick  and  stone  structures,  well 
laid,  heated  and  lighted,  and   adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  deal     They  are  sur 
rounded  by  lawns,  beds  of  flowers,  or- 
chards,  farm   and   garden,   all    of   which 
add  to  their  beauty  and  value,  and  make 
a  home  of  which  the  city  and  the 
may  well  be  proud. 

NOT   AN   ASYLUM. 
The  institution  is  a  school,  not  an  asy- 
lum,   as    many    suppose.     Us    aim    is    to 
I  educate  mentally,  morally  and  pnysicai- 
Uy.all  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  chil- 
dren   entrusted   to   its    care,   and   in     as 
great  a   measure  as  possible,  to  prepare 
them  to  become  self-supporting  and  val- 
uable  oitfeens  of   the   state.     To   accom- 
plish this  desired  end,  it  is  necessary  to 
have   an    experienced   corps   of   teachers 
and  instructors. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
The  course  of  study  now  being  taught 
in  the  school  for  the  deaf  comprises  the 
common  brandies,  such  as  language, 
.reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  physiology.  civics, 
physips  etc.  The  deaf  boys  are  taught 
by  skilled  workmen,  such  trades  as  car- 
pentry, cabinet-making,  shoe-making. 
printing,  fanning,  horticulture,  blaek- 
smithiiig,  painting  and  barbering; 
while  the  deaf  girls  receive  special  in- 
struction in  art,  cooking,  sewing,  fancy 
work  and  general  housework. 

TRADE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  object   of  the  school  is  to  provide 

a   practical  education  to  all  children  of 

the  state  who  arc  too  deaf,  or  too  dumb 

i"  he  benefit  ■>!  in  the  public  schools,  and 

'  em  as  nearlj    self-supp 

In   order   to   do    this   well 
ops  arc  provided  wh  ve   I  he 
;veu  dailv   instruction   uiuli  s 
tradesmen. 
The  class  in  carpentry  saves  Vac.  insti- 
tution a  great  amount  of      money       bv 
(keeping  the  buildings  in  repair.  '     The 
hoys    in    this    class   have    recently    built 
a  hay-barn,  a  hennery,  a  greenhouse,  an 
ice   house,    a    tool    house,  '.,„   coal      |,    , 

besides       have       made       chairs, 
'  isks,  side-boards,  , 

other  articles  of  furniture  for 
the  institution. 

The    shoemakers    turn   out    shoes   for 
almost  every   pupil   in    school   and  - 
the  repair  work  necessary  for  the 
t  ulion  household. 

THE  UTAH  EAGLE. 
From    the    institution    printing    , 
a   school  paper,  -The  Utah  Eagle,"  is  is- 
sued.     It   is  a  neat   and  attractive  pub* 
j  li cation  of  sixl  e 
I  faculty. 
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nrorl    an    doni .  t  ooln  a  re  i  d  ihe 
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DOMES! 

The  hospital  building,  v 
plel  ed'    1  .  0  '-'o.    bin      H  |)il  h     had 

never  been  •  all 

I   girls.    These  younj 
men  are  daily  receiving  in  in  a 

systematic    course    of    don 
Certain  hours  are  devoted  to  dressn 
ing,  cooking,  aid,  fancy  work,  plain 
ing.  housework,   and   in   fact   every; 
pertaining  to  ace. 

THE  DEAF  SPEAK. 

One  important   feature 
class  instruction       is  the       teaichiii 
speech  and  lip- n  '.  large  pei 

md  dumb" 
children  are   only       dual',   and        can   be 
taughl    to  speak  and  understand  by 
movement     of    a    speaker's    lips    will 
said.     Of  the       eighty      pupils      in  the 
school   ,  nil;,    eigl        pi  ceiv- 

ing  oral  instruction.  Many  of  these  are 
able  to  converse  readily 

THE    BLIND    DEPARTMENT. 

Utah  established   in  1S94,  a  I  for 

the  blind,   which   wa  -  ope:  i 
j  30,    1896.     The    school    for    the   blind   is 

lueted  as  a  deparl  men!  of  the  school 

for   the  deaf.     I  rned       by  the 

same  board  and  has  the  same  superin- 
tendent. The  present  em  -  six- 
teen blind  children.  This  may  seem  a 
small  attendance,  but  it  is  greater  than 

lar.    Fortunately  for  the  stal 
Utah,   there  tie  very  few  blind   children 
in  the       commonwealth.    This 
aims   to    folh.v   ihe   burs    ■ 
the  best   schools  of  the       blind  in 
world.     The  t'/rec  courses  of  -;mh 
pursued,  and  u  is  intended  to  make  the 
pupils,    if    no\     wholly,    then    partially, 
self-supportinr. 


w 


The  education   of   the  blind   is 


its  infancy,  scarcely  one  hundi 

having    elapsed    since    any         el 
made  to  ameliorate  their  darkened 
dition.     In  an   article  which   the  writeY 
recently    read,    it    wis    tin     s 
that    the    blind    would    never        learn    to 
read   since  they  could   not  possibly   'hone 
to    read  with   eyes,   and   their   g 
like    to    read    villi    lingers    could     . 
In-  overcome.     Since  many  who  were  in- 
!  crested    in   the   blind    entertained   that 

ere  left  tp 
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suou.  it  is  a  neat  and  attractive  pub- 
lication of  sixteen  pages,  edited  by  the 
faculty.  The  ob.jeci  al  the  Eagle  is: 
First,  to  teach  the  art  of  printing  to  a 
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psneei    a    system    of.  ilol 
whirl:     tlic     blilftl     e<  vapid 

readers.  Tic  had  long  felt  that  the  sys- 
tem of  raised  letters  in  Iho  Roman  type 
did  not  meet  the'needs  of  the.  Mind, 
siiife  they  could  nut  l>e  transcribed  by 
(hem:  consequently,  lie  put  forth  ef- 
forts to  adapt  a  system  of  dots  to  their 
requirements.  Ii  i-,  generally  admitted 
by  instructors  of  the  blind  that  the  in- 
telligent blind  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  needs. 

The  work  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
1-;  divided  into  three  departments,  liter- 
ary, musical  and  industrial.  Within  the 
past  ten  years  the  advancement  made, 
in  their  education  is  very  great,  audi 
this  advancement  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lent inventions  and  appliances  which 
have  been  devised  to  suit  their  n  'eds*. 
For  example,  in  v,  rithisr.  in  writing  what 
is  known  as  the  "Braille"  system. 
1  a  tier  iis  inventor,  the  blind  at 
first  used  a.  sLto.  designed  to  make  im- 
pressions on  paper  by  means  of  a 
small  pointed  instrument  called  the 
s'vbis:  but  now,  by  means  of  a  machine 
similar  to  the  typewriter,  they  are  en- 
abled to  write  with  great  rapidity  and 
ease.  There  has  also  been  devised  a 
stereotype-maker,  on  which  impressions 
are  raadc  mm  brass  plates,  and  from  each 
of  these  plates  thousands  of  sheets  can 
with  case  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils. 

They  pursue  the  same  course  of 
v  as  their  sighted  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  their  advancement  is  very  en- 
couraging to  their  instructors.  Very 
much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  although  they  have 
special  appliances  to  aid  them  in  ob- 
taining- considerable  knowledge. 

The  eyes  arc  placed  in  the  finger  tipn,l 
so  t>'  speak,  and  knowledge  of  material 
tilings  is  brought   to   them  by   handling 
■Is. 

In  geograpiiy  the  maps  are  dissected, 
and  by  examining  each  piece,  ,l.e  blind 
are  enabled  to  learn  the  contour  and  lo- 
cation of  the  places  in  the  world.  Re- 
writing their  own  system  of  dots, 
the  blind  arc  taught  script,  and  many 
become  very  good  writers  in  that  way. 
Many  practice  on  the  typewriter 
acquire  as  great  facility  as  the  sighted 
in  the  use  of  that  instrument. 

In  arithmetic  they  use  a  curious  slate, 
consisting  of  type  which  they  set  in  an 
octagonal  cell,  the  position  of  the  type 
indicating  the  nmnber.  By  means  of 
the  stale  they  are  enabled  to  proceed  as 
far  as  any  pupil  in  arithmetic  and  many 
advance    into    higher    mathematics. 

The  blind  pupil--,  id'  the  Utah  school, 
besides  receiving  a  literary  education, 
have  the  adVantagc  of  private  training 
in  mush',  of  which  they  an'  usually  so 
fond.     Tic-  give  them  les- 

sons in  voi  tl  culture.  In  addition  t < .  all 
ibis  the  blind  boys  arc  taught  shoe- 
making,  cane-s  iting,  hammock-making, 
etc..  While  the  blind  girh  are  learning 
mat-weaving,  ing,  hammock-making, 

crocheting,   knitting,  etc. 

CHILDREN    OF   SISTER    STATES. 

Our  neighbors.  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Arizona,  recognize     I  tional  stan- 

dard   and    fl  r    of    the    institution 

and    send    Childl    n    fci      it     every    year    I.-. 

he    edi   -atpil      Others   will    be   admitted 

,    ,01    ., . 

of  Idaho  or  Arizona,  or  tl  ry  of 

state  board  of  charities  and  reform 
of  Wyoming. 

,     VISITORS  WELCOME. 

The  instituti  I  '-  already    been 

Said,  is  a  state  school,  supported  by  gen- 
eral appropriation.  It  is  free  to  all 
ite  and  its  doors  are 
always  open  l"  receive  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  i  bildi  en.  Qelm*  a  st.fi  te  ia-i  it  n- 
tion,  it  is  always   open  to  the       public 


and  anyone  desirous  of  visiting  n,  and 
learning   what   is   being   done   for   these 
unfortunate  classes  -..ill  be  welcomed 
BOARD   OE  TRUSTEES. 
John   Watson,   president,   Ogden. 
Mis,  E.    K.  Corey,  secretary,   d"den 
_  Miss   Maud  May  Babcoek,  Salt   Lake 
city. 

Morris  L.  Ritchie,  Salt  Lake  citv. 
Pied    W.    Chambers,    Ogden. 
Frank    M.    Driggs,    superintendent. 

TEACHEKS  VF  THE  DEAF. 
Francos  N.   Eddy,       L;<ra       S.  Hcnne, 
John  J'.   Bush,       YViiljclmina       Krause,- 
Elizabeth    l)c    Long,    Katherine  Kin" 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND.° 
Sara  Whalen,  Albert  Talmage. 
INSTRUCTORS, 

Lrile  S.  Ross,  physical  culture. 

(  Lira.   V.  Eddy,   art. 

Elizabeth   Maughan,   domestic  science. 

Joseph    LiallautynS,    music. 

L.   W.   Ford,   music. 

Xephi   Larson,  carpentry. 

II.   M.   Bond,   printing. 

David  Henderson,  shoemaking. 
Jacob   Peterson,   blaeksmithing. 
Ida  Dallimore,       hammock      weaving, 
fancy  work. 

Albert   Talmage,  basket-making. 
0.   11.   Ilickenlooper,  horticulture. 


Mrs.  Martha  Shield.-,  matron. 
Ceo.  W.  Baker.  M.  D.,  physician. 
'      Edgar  A,   Stevenson,  clerk'  and  book 
keeper. 

Max     Woodbury,    boys'    supervisor. 
Clara   V.   Eddy,   girls'  supervisor. 
Ilickenlooper,       foreman 


?r:  &  5•e^V•^h^tfcSm,,',•  20:   Mt  ^vid  Dickson 

S/S  *\r  W}^f  Sm"b.  Mr  Dickon,  and  Mr 
ndTfrTl       eCTr-,3'    Weie    a«°rdino-!y    re-elected, 
and  &n  Thomas  Wilson  is  a  new  director. 
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^EDIiNBURGTI  royal  blend  ASYLUM. 

The  109th  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Roval  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
was  held  this  afternoon  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  G-ecrjro 
Street— the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns  presiding.  1  hose 
present  included  representatives  of  the  town 
Council,  School  Beard,  and  a  large  section  ot 
trade  unionist?.  In  moving  the  adoption  ot  the 
report,  Mr  Burns  remarked  that  during  tne  pa<u 
year  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  workers  at  Nicolson  Street.  The  standard 
wage  fixed  at  17s.  per  week  in  1897  was  increased 
last  vear  to  19s.,  and  the  condition  of  the  other 
workers  had  been  considerably  improved.  He  made] 
reference  to  the  Pension  Fund  established  in  l!S*f,i 
from  which  at  the  present  time  90  blind 
persons  in  different  part*  of  Scotland  were  having  ■, 
€300  distributed  among  them  in  pensions,  lliey 
had  brought  the  institution  on  a  level  with  the  best 
blind  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  The  experiment 
of  appointing  an  eve  specialist  like  Dr  Maekay 
should  result  in  great  good,  and  '"as  one  to  be 
highly  commended.  Councillor  Adam  Currw 
seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  Bailie 
Gibson,  in  supporting  it.  mentioned  that  the  sales 
last  year  amounted  to  nearly  £16,000,  an  increase 
of  £1312  over  the  previous  year.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

WHAT   DID    THE    REGULATIONS   MEAN.' 

Mr  Amslie  Brown,  S.S.C.,  moved  the  adoption 
of  new  regulations  for  the  election  of  directors. 
Hitherto  the  directors  had  always  beer,  elected  a 
the  annual  meeting,  and  the  directors  thought  that 
was  not  a.  proper  way.  The  whole  body  of  con- 
tributors should  get  notice  of  the  names  of  those  wno 
were  proposed  to  be  elected,  and  the  new  regula- 
tions would  provide  for  that.  Sir  Andrew  M  Donate 
seconded.  Mr  John  Nesbit  contended  teat  the, 
directors  had  given  so  reason  for  that  proposal. 
There  had  been  no  frict»n  hitherto,  and  he  moved 
the    previous    question.  Councillor    Laing    as    a 

director  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  otbei 
directors,  seconded.  .  Mr  Thomas  ^ikon-Are  ^e 
to  have  an  explanation  cf  the  reason-'  The  LI  -,r 
man-The  only  reason  is  the  desire  to  braes ;it  as 
much  as  possible  in  line  with  the  Royal  £?&™ar7; 
Sir  Andrew  M'Donald  said  there  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  suspicion  by  some  of  their  friends  that  the 
;  regulations   meant  .something  against   "'^.^""t 

t*a«  -CH  AA  /^&e? 


CHRISTMAS  CAKE  FAIR  AND  SALE  OF 
WORK. 
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A  cake  fair  and  sale  of  work  in  aid  of  the 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Oliftonville,  and  the  home 
mission  work  associated  with  it,  was  held  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Minor  Hall, 
Wellington  Place.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  the  objects  of  this  admir- 
able institution  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  carried  out  by  a  faithful  band  of  ladies,  firs-t 
amongst  whom  must  be  mentioned  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Pirn,  the  zealous  president,  who  is  most  self- 
sacrificing  in  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  cause  to 
which  she  has  devoted  so  much  of  her  time  and 
attention.  Since  its  removal  from  Great  \  ic- 
toria  Street  to  the  much  more  suitable  premises 
in  Oliftonville  new  responsibilities  have  devolvad 
upon  the  management,  and  they  are  being  facci 
in  an  energetic  way,  which  gives  reason  for  con- 
fidently anticipating  that  the  future  career  of  the 
home  will  be  even  more  successful  than  its  past 
history.  The  great  aim  which  the  committee  set 
before  them  is  toe  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  of  the  city,  large  numbers  of  whom, 
through  the  agency  of  the  institution,  learn  use- 
ful occupations,  and  by  engaging  in  these  help  to 
support  themselves  and  others,  while  the  mission 
department  is  the  means  of  bringing  joy  and 
comfort  into  many  homes.  Miss  Walsh  i3  the 
efficient  matron  of  the  home,  which  owes  much 
to  her  able  supervision.  Careful  preparations 
had  beeu  made  for  yesterday's  sale,  and  as  a 
result  of  united  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies,  with  Mrs.  Storar  as  secretary,  a  goodly 
array  of  tempting  cakes — certainly  highly  season- 
able at  this  time  of  vear — and  a  collection  of  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles  had  been  got  to- 
gether. These  were  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage on  the  various  stalls,  which  were  arranged 
around  the  hall.  Sir  James  Henderson,  D.L., 
presided  over  the  opening  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  by  Mrs.  Allan,  of  Stormont  Castle, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance,  which  included 
Revs.  J.  A.  Stewart  and  James  Mitchell.  Messrs. 
W.  H.  M'Laughlm,  J.  S.  Wright,  and  D.  A.  | 
Black. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so 
many  ladies  present,  and  said  as  a,  little  en- 
couragement he  would  read  them  a  telegram 
from  Mi's.  R.  B.  Pirn,  who  had  always  taken  a ; 
deep  interest  in  that  institution : — "  Regret 
absence ;  writing  a  line ;  trust  for  successful 
sale."  As  they,  were  all  aware,  Mrs.  Pirn  was 
not  in  the  best  of  health,  and,  therefore,  she  had 
had  to  leave  Belfast  for  a  change  of  air,  which, 
he  was  sure,  they  all  hoped  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  her.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Lottie  Millar  then  sang  with  beautiful 
expression  the  solo,  "  Light  in  darkness,"  and 
Rev.  J.  A.  Stewart  afterwards  led  in  prayer. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  ladies  pre- 
sent were  quite  well  aware  of  the  object  and  the 
necessity  for  that  cake  fair.  In  carrying  out  tho 
work  of  the  Home  money  was  required,  and  they 
needed  more  since  their  removal  from  the  premises 
in  Great  Victoria  Street  to  the  mor» 
place  in  Oliftonville,  for  while  in  Great  Victoria. 
Street  they  received  something  like  £70  a  year  in 
rent,  which  went  towards  the  support  and  aasSstr 
ance  of  the  inmates,  and  that  had  now  been 
stopped.  That  was  one  reason  why  that  cake  fair 
should  take  place ;  but  there  was  another  reason 
far  above  it — -a,  reaeon  at  which  their  good  mead 
had  hinted  in  his  prayer.  Everyone  present  who 
was  blessed  with  sight  must  sympathise  with  the 
blind.  He  had  on  the  previous  day  the  great 
privilege  of  visiting  the  new  Home  in  Clifton- 
ville,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  it  would  do 
their  hearts  good  to  go  through  that  establish- 
ment under  the  skilful  pilotage  of  Miss  Walsh. 
the  very  capable  matron  of  the  institution,  and 
to  see  as  he  Saw  not-  only  tveiy  place  spick  and< 
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ample  oi  Lotfte  Millar,  who  had  showi 
day  in   that  beautiful  solo  which  she  had 
''Light  in  Darkness,"  that  it  was  ,,„ 
to    lad  ;j,  Inppy  and  pleasant  life  though  deprived 
of  sight.  Ho  thought  fur  thou?  two  reason*    if  for 
no  other,  %  ought  all  to  do  their  aim 
away  al  the  good  things  spread  upon  those  f  l/bl  i 
and  to  leave  behind  £100  or  £160  to  enable  bbe 
cotabuttee  of  the  Home  not  only  to  start  Hie  year 
with  a  small  p  st-egg,  but  also  to  keep  them,  going 
during  1903  by  making  up  for  the  £70  which  th& 
tod    lost  through  their  removal  from  Great  Viol 
tona  Street.     He  regretted  that  Mrs.  K.  B    J'mi 
was  not  present  that  day  to  spur  them,  on  by  her 
example  to  make  that  oake  fair  ev.-n  a  greater 
success  than  it  otherwise  might  be,  but  he  knew 
that  she  had  abi«  lieutenants— if   he  might   use 
that  term—  who  were  doing  their  utmost.     That 
excellent  display  of  cakes  and  other  good  things 
was  a  proof  that  there  were  many  ladies  anxious 
for     the     success      of      the     undertaking,     and 
he,      therefore,      asked      the     friends      present 
to  enable    the    committee     during    the     coming 
year      to      continue       their      good      work      in 
an  even  mure   satisfactory   manner  than  they  had 
been  'able  to  do  in  t'hie  past.     (Hear,  bear.)     Tlliere 
trow  forty-three  inmates  in  the  Home  at  Olif- 
toiwtte,  and  'the  outside  work  Peached  something 
tee  oOO  persons.     He  was  delighted  do.  learn  i  hat 
ail  tllis  muen— - <wWh  -two  eaweptitoras,  wiho  would  soon 
be       at       work— were      at      present      engaged 
m       the       Workshops       for       the       Industrious 
Blind      in      Royal      Avenue,       and      he      was 
also    much    gratified    to    hear    that  those    two 
lneiJnutaoos,  working  imoi-e  or  lees  en  paraM  limes 
were  an  perfect  (harmony  with  e-jclu  either— the  one 
having  work  to  give  away,  and  bed  rig  anxious  to 
oblige  the  poor  people  who  went  to  4!he    Home, 
White  the  .friend's  at  the  Home  ware  as  anxious  to 
g..t   rtiheir  men  into  itlhe  wortsfhops  so  that  Whey 
might  'heroine  more  independent  tlhan  they  would 
be  if  'they  received  their  entire  support  from    the 
Heme.     It  was  pleasing  tto  notice  amongst  the  in- 
tntwes  a  desire  to  .better  tlhetrniselvcis,  and  notwith- 
standing tlhe.  deprivation  of    tlheiir    sight  a  great 
many  of  l«bam  were  eropfoyed  at  vaMoms  occupa- 
tions.    Lottie  Millar  herself  worked  a  typewriting 
machine  whfflSt  he  was    there,  and    although,  of 
coarse,  sftie  could  not  do  it  so  quic'My  as  a  j"       m 
witii  sight  would  do,  yet  stbe  'took  dkJwn  tie  few 
aces  he  gave  her  perfectly  correctly,  and  when 
lie  raid  them,  over  he  found  .there  was  not  a  single 
mSfcake.      llha*  stewed  What  wonderful    efforts 
might  .be  made  by  blind  people  'to  put  themselves 
on  a  par  with  those  who.  possessed  their  sight.  They 
had   asked  Mrs.  Allan  to  .come  Inhere  and  declare 
1  i  open,  and  he  tfnoug'ht  they  had  made  fun 
ex,;v.::!ent  selection.     For  many  years  she  had  taken 
r  liuteireelt  in.  such  homes  as  llhiait  in,  connection 
with  which  flhey  hfed  met  that  day.     He  knew  s]ie 
was  mtereisbeid  in  that  Home  also,  and  he  would 
.  -k  her  to  open  the  sale.     (Applause. ) 
Mrs.  Allan,  who  was  cordially  received,  said  it 
gave  her  great  pleasure  to  come  there  that  day 
and  assist  in  any  way  she  could  that  little  sale, 
v>  Inch  had,  indeed,  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  large 
one.    It  was  unnecessary  for  her  to  say  anything, 
as   Sir  James  Henderson  had  said   everything  so 
well.     In  fact,  -she  must  pay  him  the  compliment 
of  stating  that,  she  always  liked  to  open  a  bazaar 
when   ho  was  in  the  chair,   because   he  made   it 
so  easy  for  the  person  who  had  to  perform  the 
opening  ceremony.     She  had  nothing  left  to  say, 
except  to  wisii  the  sale  every  success",  and  to  hope 
that  they  would  realise  all  that  they  expected  and 
llnore.     She  declared  the  sale  to  be  open.      (Ap- 
plause.) 

Rev.  James  Mitchell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Allan  for  her  kindness  in  opening  the  sale. 
In  doing  so  he  said  he  happened  to  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  that  home,  and 
to  know  something  of  the  lines  cu  which  it  was 
Carried  on,  and  he  only  wished  that  all  the  in- 
stitutions in  tlte  city  were  on  such  a  basis.  He 
ifelt  that  the  institution  was  well  called  a  home, 
for  the  inmates  dwelt  together  like  the  members 
of  one  large  family,  and  Miss  Walsh  was  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  such  a  splendid  family 
round  about  her.  It  was  not  every  home  in  whicn 
there  was  such  a  singer  as  Lottie  [Millar,  and  it 
was  not  every  homo  in  which  there  was  such  a 
worker  as  one  he  uaw  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit — a  man  liereft  of  sight  and  Wring  and  also 
of  speech.  He  saw  that  man  doing  basketwork, 
and  he  understood  that  at  the  time  when  their 
late  beloved  Queen  Victoria  visited  Ireland  he 
sent  her  Majesty  a,  beautiful  piece  of  basketwork, 
and  received  back  from  her  a  sovereign,  which  he 
cherished  greatly,  and  with  which  he  would  not 
part.  To  have  any  share  in  the  good  work  of  that 
home  must  be  a  pleasure  to  any  man  or  woman 
who  had  anything  of    the  spirit  of  Jesus  I 
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excellent  work  in  the  city,  though  it  I 
much  seen  as  the  other  work   to  which  hi 
referred. 

The  resolution  was  passed  with  much  hcarli- 
n.  and  was  conveyed  to  ilrs.  Allan  by  the 
chairman. 

ilrs.  Allan,  in  responding,  said  it  was  certainly 
always  a  pleasure  to  her  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind  she  could.  It  seemed  a  small  thing  uierelv 
It©  declare  a  sale  cif  work  open,  but  she  thought 
most  of  those  present  understood  that  there  was 
more  went  with  it  than  simply  the  saying  of  a 
few  words.  They  knew  that  she  sympa 
deeply  with  those  blind  people;  in  fact,  s'li 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  who  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  She  bad  many  of  the  workers  out  at  her 
own  home  every  summer,  and  she  took  a  .personal 
interest  in  them,  and  regarded  them  as  her 
friends.  (Hear,  hear.)  She  caime  to  open  that 
sale  of  work,  therefore,  with  double  pie 
and  she  thanked  them  very  much  for  their  kind- 
ness.    (Applause. )  ^ 

This  concluded  the  opening  ceremony,  and  the 
active  business  of  the   sale   was  then  proceeded 


the  North  Eastern  District,  inspected  the  pupils 
of  thin  school,  both  boj«  and  girl*,  in  physical 
drill  and  gymnastic  exercises  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. An  interesting  exhibition  was  wrtnewied 
by  .Lady  Rymer,  and  the  following  member*  of 
the  committee:  Mr.  W.  W.  Hargrove,  J. P., 
Major  Taite,  Mr.  J.  J,  Hunt,  J  P.,  Sir  Joseph 
Sykes  Rymer,  and  Mr-  A.  Ij.  Norwood]  superin- 
tendent. Captain  Liwdberg  accompanied  Major 
Cobbold. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection,  Major 
Cobbold  gave  a  short  practical  adrirew  to  the 
pupils  and  Sergeant  Cox,  their  instructor,  in 
which  he  said :  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
come  here  and  see  them.  He  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  coming  there  before,  but  hie  late 
chief,  Colonel  Fox,  used  to  go  and  see  them 
sometimes.  He  wanted  them  to  take 
gymnastic  exercises  seriously,  juh  in  the  same 
way  as  their  other  work.  try  and  learn  what 
each  little  exercise  wa*  .for,  what  each  little  de- 
tail was  for,  and  then,  in  after  life,  it  would  be 
for  them  an  advantage  and  a  pleasure.  Physical 
exercise  was  absolutely  necessary  to  every  man 
and  woman.  No  work  that  they  carried  on  in 
life  could  be  properly  done  unless  their  body 
was  properly  trained.  The  brain  was  depen 
dent  upon  the  body,  just  as  much  as  the  body 
depended  upon  tie  brain  for  its  movement. 
If  they  wanted  to  move  their  arm  they  must 
have  communication  between  the  brain  and  the 
body.  Gymnastic  exercise  helped  them  to  get 
this  communication.  If  they  wished  to  raise 
their  arm  andi  the  brain,  was  not  consulted,   the 


with.     Appended  is  a  list  of  those  in  charge  of   M'm  would  refuse  to  be  raised  and   hung   limply 
t he  different  stalls  :  —  . 

Flower  stall — Mrs.  Courtney  Shillington,,  the 
Misses  Carry,  Mrs.  A.  Neill  the  Misses  Shilling- 
ton,   Miss  Helen  Ilea. 

Provision     stall — Mrs.     Costello,     the     1 
Johnson,   Maes  L.   Costello,   Mrs.   M'Neice,  Miss 
Lewis,  Miss  E.  Stewart', 


by  their  side  They  who  were  piano-tunere 
would  know  that  a  piano  must  be  properly 
strung  up  and'  tuned  in  every  string.  So  tbey 
themselves  could  only  put  their  powers  to  their 
full  use  when,  they  were,  as  it  were,  properly 
tuned.  The  way  to  get  lihis  was  by  exercise. 
Exercise  drove  the  blood  through  the  body,  pun- 


Work  stall— Mrs.    Fred  Cleaver,    Miss  Mifnce,   fled  the  blood,  and*aw  that  it  went  to  the  right 


Miss  Costello,  Miss  Macoun. 

'Cake  stall— Mrs.  Ferguson,  Miss  Ring,  Miss 
Nicholson,  Miss  F«rguson,. 

Cake  competition  stall — Miss  Maude  Rea,  Miss 
Hopkiirk. 

Book  stall  and  parcel  office — Miss  J.  Oates. 

Refreshment  table— Mrs.  W.  R.  Rea,  Mrs. 
John  Malone,  the  Misses  Magowan,  the  Misses 
Jackeon,  Miss  Townsend,  the  Misses  Agnew,  the 
Misses  Orr,  Miss  A.  Kent,  Miss  Thompson,  Miss 
Malone,  Miss  Bryce,  Miss  Harris,  Miss  Osborne, 
Miss  iMoimisoa,  Miss  Johnston,  Miss  M.  M'Bride, 
the  Misses  Rea,  and  Dr.  Storar. 

Homo    fo>:-     Blind     stall — 'Miss    Walsh.     Mr.* 


place.  Exercise  was  the  key-note  of  efficiency- 
Let  them  make  it,  then,  part  of  their  education. 
Many  people,  even  when  becoming  advanced  in 
life,  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
Sandow,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  strong  and  well-developed  man.  But 
it  would  have  been  far  better  for  them  if  they 
hod  made  gymnastic  exercises  a  part  of  their 
early  education.  The  Education  Department, 
recognising  the  great-  importance  of  this  training, 
had  secured  the  services  of  Colonel  Fox,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Director  of  Physical  Training.  Thus 
the  physical  education  now  given  in  that  school 
was   being   introduced     into   all   the    elementary 


Wallace,  Miss  Potterton,  Miss  Lottie  Millar.  Miss  schools  of  the  country,  and  was  becoming  part  of 
Adair,  Miss  Ruth  Mlvittrick,  Miss  Annie  Oralis-  0»T  8"at  ^ona\  educational  system  e  hoped 
ton,  Mr.  T.  Mulholland.  tnat  ,lle  wou4d  l)a\e  thQJT^mJl-  °<^?e  \° 

Vegetable  stall— Miss  Isles.  '  »<*  them.  agam.  If  he  could  find  anything  interest- 

Valuable  assistance  w&s  memdewsj  by  Mr.  ™g  h«  would  brmg  A  up,  and  they  cou.d  ask  him 
Claude  Murphy  and  Mr.  Percy  Harris  as  stewards,  questions  about  it  He  wished  them  all  a  very 
and  Mrs.  .Storar  (honora.rv  secretary),  and  Miss  good  Dlght>  *nd  ^"^  the7  Y™*  .bk€  &l'mU  llke. 
C.  E.  Johnson  ('honorary  treasurer),  were  unre-  to  *a7  tllat  he  T?l  surprised  at  the  degree  of 
mitting  in  their  efforts  throughout  the  dav.  The ;  proficiency  to  which  they  h'd  attained.  He 
prizes  offered  for  cakes  were -  won.  by  the"  follow- 1  ^P^f  they  would  go  on  and  carry  it  out.  It 
ing:— Pimm  oake,  Mrs.  M'Nieoe ;  shortbread,  1  would  do  them  good.  (Applause.) 
Miss  Huston,  2  Miss  Hopkink ;  seed  cake,  1  Miss  »■  W.  W  Hargrove  proposed  a  vote  of  t  nanfcs 
E  Rtu,  2  Miss  A.  6.  Mack;  decorated  "cake.  1  to  Major  Oobbold  He  said  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
Moss  Pa-roe,  2  Miss  MCall ;  sponge  cake,  I  Mrs.  nuttae  he  wished  to  thank  Major  CobboH  for 
Hall,  2 'Miss  G.  Malone;  sultana  cake,  1  Miss  «"8  tQer&  tnat  afternoon  to  see  them  periorm 
Bell,  2  Miss  Woodburn.  *e»  drill  exercises,   and  also  for  the  adnv.rable 

Half -hour  concerts  were  held  during  the  after-!  address  Which  lie  had  given  them.  They  were 
noon  and  evening,  and  tlio  following  ladies  and  proud  of  their  school.  1  hey  were  proud  of  tne 
gentlemen  kiindlv" '  agisted  Miss  Gardner  by  giv-l  efficiency  which  the  pupils  had  attained  under 
ino-  their  services  at  these : -Mriss  Bramble,  Miss  ttor  g°od  3nd  ible  superintendent.  It  was  most 

M'Mulla.n   satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  to 


Johnston,  Miss  0.  Johnston,  Mi 
Miss  N.  M'Call,  31iss  Millar,  Miss  Moore,  Mis 
Press,  Miss  Rea,  Miss  H.  Rea.,  iMiss  S.  Ritchie 
Messrs.  Birch,  Easdale,  and  Wylie.  The  follow- 
ing acted  as  stewards: — Dr.  M'Crea,  Messrs 
Blackwood,  Haslett,  D.  and  A.  Agnew,  Pirn 
Stewart,  Smyth,  Harris,  and  Crossley. 

YORKSHIRE     HERALl 
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the  committee  when  it  was  repriced  to  them,  that 
Major  Cobbold  had  spoken  in  such  high  terms  of 
the  satisfactory  way  in  wbich  they  had  gone 
through   their  exercises  that   afternoon. 

Major  Taite  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
Major  Cobbold  acinowledged,  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  might  again  visit  the  school,  and  subse- 
quently he  made  the  following  entry  in  the 
visitors'  book: — "I  had  the  pleasure  to-day  of 
witnessing  the  boys  and  girls  at  their  physical 
training.  The  exercises  were  well  carried  out, 
and  show  that  the  instruction  a"s  at  present 
carried  out  is  good,  in  fact  I  was  surprised  at  the 
degree  of  efficiency  jittained. — E.  C  Oobbold. 
Major,  Sopt.  Gvm.  N  B.D> 


A  TRIBUTE  FROM  MAJOR  COBBOLD. 



Through  the  kind  interest   of  Capt.   Lindberg, 
Major  Cobbold,    Superintendent   of  Gymnasia  in 
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THE    GLASGOW    HERALD, 
.DECEMBER     19,     190*. 

"Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum.  —  Rev. 
Thomas  Burns,  Lady  Glenorchy's  Parish  Church, 
presided  at  the  109t,h  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  contributors  to  this  institution  in  Edin- 
burgh yesterday.  The  Chairman  said  that  in 
1897  they  aimed  at  making  the  standard  wage 
in  the  works  in  Nicolson  Street  17s  per  week ; 
owing:  to  the  confidence  placed  in  the  directors, 
and  the  contributions  coming-  in  very  liberally, 
they  had  been  able  to  increase  the  wage  to  19s 
per  week.  The  condition  of  the  other  workers 
had  been,  considerably  improved,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  had  pensioners  to  the  number 
of  90  in  various  parts  of  the  country  participating 
in  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  The  institu- 
tion af  West  Craigmillar  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  best  in  Great  Britain.  The 
experiment  of  appointing  an  eye  specialist  like 
Elr  Mackay.  was  one  of  great  good,  and  one  to 
be  highly  commended.  (Applause.)  The 
Marquis  of  Linlithgow  was  elected  vice-president. 
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Those  who  saw  Eva  Halliday,  Wisconsin's 
18-year-old  deaf  and  blind  girl,  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Delavan  last  winter, 
when  her  education  began  under  Miss  Hy- 
patia  Boyd,  wonder  at  the  astonishing 
progress  that  has  been  made.  Under  Miss 
Boyd's  instruction  the  deaf  and  blind  girl 
has  acquired  a  good  command  of  language- 
she  knows  over  500  words  and  readily  com- 
poses full  sentences.  She  operates  two  ma- 
chines, an  ordinary  Remington  typewriter 
and  a.  Braille  machine  for  the  blind,  both  o£ 
which  machines  were  presented  to  Eva  by 
the  kind-hearted  friend  of  the  deaf  and 
blind,  William  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pa.  After 
Eva  had  been  in  the  Delavan  school  but  a 
short  time  she  learned  to  operate  her 
Braille  machine  with  ease'  and  to  read  in 
the  American  Braille  point  system.  Her 
Braille  machine  is  a  small  one  with  six  keys 
which  look  like  those  of  a  piano,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  the  looker-on  as  if  Eva  operated 
these  keys  after  the  manner  of  a  pianist, 
but  instead  -of  making  music  the  result  is 
words  and  sentences  in  the  Braille  system, 
which  leaves  the  paper  impressed  with 
raised  marks.  Eva's  slender,  sensitive  fin- 
gers read  these  small  points  with  accuracy 
and  ease,  much  to  the  wonderment  of  even 
her  teacher,  who  has  tried,  at  Eva's  request, 
to  feel  and  read  the  same  points  with  her 
eyes  closed,  but  in  vain,  greatly  to  the  girl's 
amusement. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
Eva's  school  work  is  her  ability  to  operate 
her  typewriter.  As  said  before,  it  is  just  an 
ordinary  typewriter,  and  the  keys  have  no 
raised   letters   on  them   nor   are   there   any 


special  attachments.  Eva's  readiness  . 
knowing  the  respective  positions  of  all  the 
keys  and  which  key  is  which  is  due  to  hei 
highly  developed  sense  of  touch  and  her  ex- 
cellent memory.  She  first  learned  to  writ. 
on  her  typewriter  last  October  and  quicklj 
became  used  to  it. 

She  is  fond  of  her  studies,  which  at  pres- 
ent consist  of  typewriting,  Braillewriling 
reading,  spelling,  language,  dictation,  num- 
ber work  and  gymnastics.  She  translates 
her  Braille  into  English  on  her  typewriter 
and  her  written  work  shows  a  neatness  anc 
accuracy  that  is  really  remarkable  in  viev 
of  the  fact  of  Eva's  double  affliction.  Wher 
not  writing  Eva  converses  vicaciously  eith 
er  in  the  sign  language  or  the  manual  alpha 
bet,  in  both  of  which  she  is  an  adept.  Ev< 
finds  it  most  fascinating  to  talk  by  word  o 
mouth  and  have  her  teacher  read  her  lips 
Should  she  misread  them  Eva  is  ready  wit! 
a  hearty  laugh  and  a  "Don't  be  stupid.' 
Eva  can  also  read  Miss  Boyd's  lips  by  feel 
ing  the  vibrations  of  her  teacher's  voici 
and  the  various  lip  movements.  It  was  Mis: 
Boyd,  who  by  the  sense  of  feeling  sound  vi 
brations  taught  Eva  to  speak  her  first  spok 
en  words,  "mamma,"  "papa"  and  a  few  oth 
ers.  But  as  Miss  Boyd  is  deaf,  an  articii 
lation  teacher,  Miss  Stempe,  who  hears 
was  found  for  Eva  in  October,  and  she  go? 
to  this  oral  teacher  for  one  hour  eacl 
schoolday.  She  can  now  speak  from  fifty  t( 
seventy  words,  with  a  few  sentences  life 
"I  am  blind,"  "A  man  ran,"  "A  mai 
walks."  In  addition  to  this,  Eva  is  also  no 
der  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  sew 
ing  for  two  hours  a  day. 

THE  SCIMITAR. 


TE\F  AND  BLIND  GIRL  WHO  USES  A  TYPEWRITER 


The  Progress  Made  by  Eva  Hall-day  i/i  Waiting  and   Forming  Sentences  Is  One 
of  the  Astonishing  Proofs  of  Wriat  Close  Application  Wjll   Do. 
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[Memphis,  Tenn. 

23  December  1502 

Dirtr..- 

Cheerful,  Though  Blind. 
The   Italians   have   a   proverb   to   the 
effect  that  when  God  shuts  a  door  he 
opens  a  window.    Edward  Holmes  Sicil- 
ies  the  Wind  musician,  who  lives  at  the 
Hampton,  Thirty-ninth  street  and  Lang- 
ley  avenue,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  this 
saving:  he  is  compensated  for  his  want 
of  eyesight  by  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  his  other,faculties. 
This  young  man  was  born,  twenty-one 
years  ago  in  Reno,  Key.    Before  attam- 
'ino-  his  fifth  year  he  lost  his  eyesight  by 
a  'distressing   accident.     The   boy   early 
1  showed   a  remarkable  talent  for  music, 
!  which  his  parents  encouraged,  allowing 
I  him  every  facility  for  development  along 
|  this  line'    It  was  deemed  wise,  however, 
!  tliat  he  should  be  afforded  a   thorough. 
'  all-around   training,   and   with   tins   end 
in  view  he  was  sent  to  several  different 
schools   for  the   blind.      In    1901    he   was 
graduated    with     distinction     from    the 
Jacksonville  Institute,  afterward  taking 
a  postgraduate  course  in  piano  and  or- 
gan instruction.  _       . 
''      The  success  he  lias  aohieved  in  his  sev- 
eral lines  of  study  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  of  a  statement  once  made  by  an 
eminent  psychologist  that  sight  discov- 
ers almost  nothing  which  the  blind  may 
not  comprehend   and  also  goes  to  prove 
the   blind   sculptor   Louis   Vidal's  asser- 
tion that  all  a  man's  eye*  are  good  for 
is  to  keep  him  from  running  into  a  wheel- 
barrow.   As  Edward  Sickles  is.  to  all  in- 
tents  and    purposes,  endowed  with  eyes 
in  his  finger  tips  and  his  feci,  the  infer- 
ence is  obvious  that  other  sunt   would, 
in  his  case,  be  quite  superfluous. 

Mr.  Sickles  is  a  fine  pipe  organist.  He 
has  supplemented  his  great  natu.ral  tal- 
ent with  careful  study  of  the  science  and 
art  of  music.  He  plays  with  precision 
and  yet  an  artistic  finish  that  shows  a 
keen' esthetic  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
and  refinement  of  sound. _ 

At  a  recent  recital  which  he  gave  at 
Trinity  parish  house  he  rendered  in  a 
masterlv  manner  a  programme  including 
compositions  from  Mendelssohn^  Bee- 
thoven. Greig.  Moskowski,  ^  an  Wester- 
hout  and  some  of  his  own  compositions, 
which  latter  are  accounted  by  musicians 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  _ 

Mr  cickles  has  a  fine  bass  voice.  .He 
sings' in  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion choir  and  is  probably  the  only  blind 
chorister  in  the  city. 


to  «te  as  lie  saw   ._.     whb^  ct^ij   pmc*:  a^<t 


Tlic  young  man  bears  his  darkened 
lol  with  an  exemplary  cheerfulness  which 
recalls  the  words  of  Mio  orenl  i,|j,,,]  ,„„.( . 
"If  is  nol  misrral  I,  to  he  blind:  lie 
is  miserable!  wfco  cm,*  acquiesce  in  his 
blindness  with  fortitude.*'— From  the 
Chicago  Chronicle. 

f/7£  EVENING  STAR, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

cZ  iT.....Djl&.....O....Zr. 

Blind.  Men  in  Indiana. 

I*roru  tin*  IndlaDapolia  News. 

A  study  of  Indiana's  blind  population 
establishes  the  fact  that  If  properly  train- 
ed, the  blind  are  self-supporting,  and  that 
they  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
life.  In  every  part  of  the  state  there  are 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  making 
marked  financial  as  well  as  social  suc- 
cesses, though  badly  handicapped.  Many 
»re  In  the  mercantile  lines;  a  large  numb^ 
»re  teaching  music  or  are  tuning  plana  f 
•r  both.  Indiana  has  two  blind  men  who 
■:  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar;  three  who 
•re  eminent  preachers.  The  state  has  blind 
poets.  authors,  music  composers  and 
newspaper  workers.  There  are  blind  me- 
eanlcs  in  Indiana,  a  blind  inventor  and 
many  blind  Industrial  workers.  In  the  list 
of  self-supporters  one  finds  commercial 
travelers,  book  agents  and  a  train  "boy." 
Blind  men  conduct  groceries,  broom  fac- 
tories, real  estate  and  loan  agencies,  Jus- 
tice courts  and  news  stands.  Some  have 
J  .massed  fortunes  and  have  retired  from 
■uslness.  One  blind  man  is  a  "globe-trot- 
er."  Indiana  was  the  first  or  the  second 
■tate  to  elect  a  blind  man  to  the  office  of 
"Muatlce  of  the  peace,  and  she  has  one  of 
the  two  blind  Justices  in  this  country  today. 


.1 


WAS  BLIND  FOR  EIGHT  DAYS. 

j  Georgia  Physician  Was  Afflicted  With 
a  Peculiar  Malady. 


Atlanta,  Ga..  Dec.  25.— The  blindness  of 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  (Love,  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  of  the  city,  is  puzzling 
the  Atlanta  medical  fraternity. 

The  ea?e  is  without  a,  parallel  in  medi- 
cal history  and  physicians  who  have  had 
many  years  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  eye  troubles  state  that  they  have  nev- 
er seen  a  case  anything  like  Dr.  Love's. 

For  eleven  days  he  was  totally  iblind, 
and  he  has  still  only  partially  recovered 
the  use  of  one  eye.  The  remarkable  fea- 
ture .of  the  case  is1  that  the  physicians 
have  been  able  to  find  nothing  whatever 
wrong  with  Dr.  'Love's  eyes.  They  have 
been  examined  carefully  and  no  unfavor- 
able symptom  has  been  discovered,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  unfavorably 
one  that  for  eleven  days  he  was  unable 
to  tell  light  from  darkness. 

In  appearance  the  eyes  are  altogether 
BO!  mal.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  inflammation  and  his*  eyes  are  a  great 
deal  clearer  than  are  those  of  the  aver- 
age man   who  experiences  no  difficulties 

i  using  his  eyes.  Dr.  Love  has  suffered 
no  pain. 

THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L  27   Dicember  15** 

NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 


One  Outside    the  City  Will   B« 
Recommended  to  Legislature. 


. 


Representative   A.    B.    L.    Gardner   of   St. 
Louis   county,    Republican    member   of   the 


state  Junketing  committee,  staff]  at  f. 'lay- 
ton  yesterday  that  the  work  of  tin 
mltleo  would  be  completed  and  adjournment 
'taken  before  January  1.  All  the  state  In- 
stitutions, excepting  the  normal  scli- 
'Cape  Girardeau,  the  new  asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Farmlngton,  the  Missouri  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane 
Bn  St.  Louis  have  been  visited.  Mr.  Gardner 
'stated  that  all  the  Institutions  visited  were 
In  excellent  condition. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  the  committee  would 
promptly  recommend  to  the  legislature  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Nineteenth  and  Morgan  streets,  this 
city,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Institu- 
tion somewhere  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
|  mittee,  he  said,  the  pupils  at  this  school 
could  be  much  better  taken  care  of  away 
I  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  a  big  city  like 
St.  Louis.  He  also  said  that  legislation  for 
the  better  treatment  of  Insane  patients 
would  probably,  be  urged. 

The  new  cottage  system  of  caring  for  In- 
sane patients  at  Farmington  will  be  In- 
spected by  the  committee  to-morrow.  At 
present  the  city  of  St.  Louis  Is  sending  In- 
sane patients  to  the  state  asylum  at  Fulton, 
where,  It  <s  claimed,  they  can  be  main- 
tained for  less  money  than  In  the  city-  asy- 
lum, which,  by  the  way,  Is  very  crowded. 
These  conditions  will  be  discussed  fully  In 
the  report  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Gardner 
said. 
,  Members  of  the  committee  left  last  night 
for  Cape  Girardeau,  where  they  will  inspect 
the  normal  school  and  leave  for  Farming- 
ton  to-night.  They  will  complete  their  work 
in  St.  Louis. 
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BOY  AND 

BLIND  MAN 


Could  Not  Sell   Feather 
ters  in  Wichita. 


Dus- 


LAD     WAS     SENT    HOME 


Peddler  and  Companion  Could 
Not  Make  Money. 


T.  T.  Daniels,  commissioner  for  the 
pcor,  made  the  heart  of  M-y ear-old  Hardy 
Fr.hley  glad  yesterday  by  buying  him  a 
ticket  and  sending  him  on  his  way  to  hid 
home  and  family  at  Elmdaie,  Texas. 

Young  Fuhley,  in  company  with  a  blind 
peddler  made  his  appearance  in  the  city 
last  Friday  and  after  wandering  around 
over  the  city  a  day  and  night,  was  sent  to 
the  city  authorities  where  he  told,  in  a 
straightforward  way,  a  hard  luck  story. 

lie  said  that  his  parents  lived  at  Elm- 
dale,  Texas,  and  that  a  few  weeks  before, 
his  father  had  given  him  to  a  blind  ped- 
dler, who  promised  to  clothe  and  provide 
for  him  in  return  for  his  company  and 
help;  He  said  the  blind  peddler  sold 
ieathre  dusters  and  had  to  have  some  one 
to  lea  dhim.  After  leaving  Elmdaie  the 
-  :id  they  h.^d  wandered  north,  stop- 
Ping  several  days  in  each  town  they 
struck.  The  peddler  did  a  good  business 
and    they    fared   pretty    well,    until    a    few 


«"ys  ago,   when   their  hard  luck   I, 

lew, 

■ 
t>.   go    ,    . 

Ho',}  the  boys'  story  and 

He  left  and  in  a  very  few  m. 

ranc* 
truthfulness      Be 

1  story  similar  to  that  of  hi*  young 
whe  nasked   why  I, 
deserted    a    10-year-old    boy    hundreds    of 
m   home,  ho  almost  broke 
Oown.     ••!   aid    not   desert   him."   he 
"I  love  him  as  I  would  my  own  child  and 
'J  know  what  i  will  do  without  him, 
but  I  haven't  „ 

to  stand  such   hardships.     I   promised   his 
lather  faithfully  that  I  would  provide  for 
him  and  I  have  tried  hard,  but  I  will  have 
'   to  give  him  uj..' 

The   queer    couple    were    sent    to    T.    T. 
Daniels   who   al                    ,•   out   deserving 
Grangers  who  are  broke.    The  old  pi 
wanted    to    have    Fuhley    gent    home   and 
for   himself   said    that   if   he   could   reach 
Denver  he                     iH  there  who  would 
take   care   of   him.     Mr.  Daniels   said    be 
j   cculd   give    them    both    tickets,    but    onIv 
for  a   short   distance.     The   nthe   peddler 
showed    his    feeling   for   the    boy    by    re- 
fusing  a    ticket    for   himself   and    asking  , 
Mr.  Daniels  to  give  it  all  to  young  Fuhley. 
The  boy  was  given  a  ticket  to  Chlckasha 
j   and  left  over  the  Rock  Island  last  rtlght 
at  7  o'clock.    He  will  be  given  transporta- 
tion   from    that  point   to   his   home.     The 
peddler  did    not   leave  yesterdav   but   will 
ourely   be   helped   on   his   way  "to   Denver 
and  friends  when  his  story  is  known. 
- , 

THE    DAILY 


CHRONICLE, 


DECEMBER   26, 

Workshops  for  the  Adult  Blinds— 

Mr?.  Henry  Lee  writes  from  61,  Quoenshorougb- 
trrrace,  W.,  that  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
raise  £#,000  for  nevr  workshops,  in  which  about 
sixty  blind  persons  could  be  regularly  employed, 
in   connection   with  the  School   for  the  Inn-. 
Blind,  which  formerly  carried  on  its  work  u 
Cteorge's-circus,    hut   is    now   located  at  Leal 
head.  Towards  the  amount  required  ab^.ut  £1.000 
has   been   raised.     Contributions  should  be   sent 
to   the   Rev.    St.    Clare   Hill,    II. A.,    principal   of 
.  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Bliad.  Leatherhead. 
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MEW   WORK  FOR  THE  BL/JVD. 

NEW  occupation  for  the  blind  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Eastern  schools  for  persons  who 
are  afflicted  with  sightlessness.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  masseur. 

To  this  occupation  the  blind  can  bring  their  deli- 
cate sense  of  touch,  and  their  soft,  supple  hands 
will  lend  themselves  effectively  to  the  task  of 
smoothing  away  furrows  and  toning  off  the  flabbi- 
ness  that  comes  with  years,  and  eliminating  the 
crow's  feet  and  pouches  that  encircle  some  tired 
eyes. 

The  masseur  does  not  need  eyesight,  for  his 
hands  find  and  hide  from  him  the  space  upon  which 
they  operate.  The  ability  to  see  with  the  fingers, 
as  it  were,  is  invaluable  in  the  work  of  massage. 

The  sensitive  finger  ends  of  the  blind  are  ideal 
agents  in  the  service  of  beauty. 

Massage  is  becoming  more  and  more  firmly 
established,  and  capable  work  commands  higher  pay 
as  its  field  of  usefulness  grows. 

There  is  no  element  of  danger  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  masseur,  and  it  is  cleanly  work.  The 
patrons  are  the  well-groomed  and  wholesome,  com- 
fortable, and  seldom  niggardly. 

The  blind  will  excel  all  others  if  they  enter  the 
field,  as  they  doubtless  soon  will,  and  it  will  only 
be  a  question  of  time  until  the  work  will  be  dorje 
almost  exclusively  by  them 
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COLORED  ORPHANS'  HOME  TO   BE 
UNDER   COMPETENT   MANAGE- 
MENT AETER  JAN.  1. 


The  Rev.  Powhatan  Bagnall  Selected  as 
Superintendent,  and  Prof.  Charles 
A.   Dorsey  as  Secretary— In- 
teresting Career  of  $he  > 
Asylum. 

*  After  having  been  for  more  than  thirty  | 
I  years  under  one  management,  the  Brooklyn 
Howard  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Deanl 
street  near  Troy  avenue,  will  to-morrow 
*U  new  hands.  The  orphanage  was 
established  a  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  and  during  that  time  has  afforded  an 
asylum  for  hundreds  of  poor  and  indigent 
cnlldrTn,  not  only  of  Brooklyn,  but  of  otherl 
parts  of  the  State. 

While   the  State,   until  a  short  time   ago 
contributed  substantially  to  the  support  of 
the  asylum,    most   of   the   funds   rasedfor 
its  maintenance  have  come  from  Philanthro- 
pic  and   charitably   inclined    people   of   this 
borough.    The  main  sources  from  which  this 
revenue  has   come  have  been  the  churches 
The  inmates  of  the  asylum  have  made  it  an 
annual  custom  to  visit  the  churches  and  ren- 
der concerts,  typical  in  selections  of  the  old 
piantation    songs    and    the    churches    have 
contributed  liberally  to   the  support  of  the 
home.    Merchants,    grocerymen   and    bakeis 
have  also  contributed. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Prof.  WilUam 
F.  Johnson,  who  isbjjjrf— *  at  ■ he  head 
of    the    institution— a¥    superintendent.    He 


was  loved  by  the  children  and  enjoyed  dur- 
ing his  administration  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community. 

Prof.  Johnson  is  now  past  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten  and  because  of  his  in- 
firmities much  of  the  management  of  the 
asylum  had  in  recent  years  been  delegated 
to  those  in  whom  the  venerable  superintend- 
ent had  confidence,  with  the  result  that 
Comptroller  Grout,  upon  investigation  of  the 
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ch»i:les  a.   dorsey. 


internal  affairs  of  the  orphanage,  discovered 
gross  mismanagement  of  its  finances  and  in 
the  general  conduct  of  affairs  and  dismissed 
the  old  management.  An  entire  new  board  \ 
of  managers  was  installed- 
.  It  was  the  Comptroller's  first  intention  to 
Place  the  inmates  of  the  orphanage  in  some 
other  institution  and  close  the  Dean  street 
home,  but  the  speedy  action  of  Dr.  S.  Gif- 
fard  Nelson,  Dr.  G.  L.  Goodell  and  other 
clergymen  in  effecting  a  new  organization 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  .caused  the 
Comptroller  to  change  his  mind  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of .,the  asylum  and  now  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  the  present 
board,  with  a  new  superintendent,  a  new 
matron  and  new  instructors  in  the  various 
departments.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  new 
board  was  that  of  the  election  of  a  new 
superintendent  to  take  Prof.  W.  F.  John- 
son's place.  There  were  many  applicants 
for  the  place,  all '  of  the  applicants  'oeing 
clergymen.  Among- them  were:  Dr.  M.  R. 
Franklin,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  New  York 
District  of  the  African  M.  E.  Zion  Church; 
Dr.  J.  Gordon,  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  of 
Manhattan;  Dr.  W.  R.  Lawton,  of  Brown, 
and  the  Rev.  Powhatan  Bagnall.  pastor  of 
St.  Augustine  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Patersoh,   N.   J. 

After  much  deliberation  the  board  selected 
as  the  new  superintendent  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bagnall,  who  was  most  highly  recommended 
by  distinguished  churchmen  and  laymen. 
The  new  superintendent  will  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  on  January  1.  The 
Rev.  Powhatan  Bagnall  was  born  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  his  parents  now  reside, 
about  forty  years  ago.  Obtaining  an  educa- 
tion in  the  lower  schools  of  Richmond,  Va., 
he  was  graduated  from  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  Storer  College  at  Harper's  Ferry 
in  1884.  He  began  teaching  in'  the  village  of 
Newsome,  Virginia,  and  while  there  con- 
ducted a  Sunday  School  that  developed  into 
a  church,  the  building  for  which  was  erect- 
ed through  the  influence  and  by  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Bagnall.  who  was  then  not  a  minis- 
ter,  but  a  school  teacher. 

Later  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagnall  went  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  held  a  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  was  private 
secretary  to  a  member  of  Congress. 

He  then  matriculated  into  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity ,in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  member 
of   the   graduating   class   of    the   theological 


department  when  the  Advisory  Committeel 
of  the  St.  Augustine  Presbyterian  Church 
wrote  to  the  institution  for  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  its  then  contemplated  church. 

Mr.  Bagnall  was  recommended  as  the; 
man  best  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
congregation.  His  constant,  patient  and  de- 
voted labors  at  Paterson  have  borne  rich 
fruit  in  the  erection  of  a  handsome  church 
edifice  and  he  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Association. 

The  church  erected  through  his  efforts  was 
given  in  honor  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
who  was  Bishop  .of  Hippo  in  Northern  Africa 
during  the  fourth  century.  Although  born 
in  Africa,  St.  Augustine  was  not  a  colored 
man,  nor  did  he  preside  over  colored  organi- 


zations, but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagnall  thought 
it  fitting  that  the  name  of  an  African  Bish- 
op should  be  given  to  his  new  church. 

In  1893  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagnall  was  appoint- 
ed Sunday  School  missionary  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  is  of  striking  physical  appearance  and 
comes  to  his  new  field  of  labor  highly  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
and  it  is  expected  that  under  his  regime  the 
orphanage  will  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life 
and  prove  a  big  blessing  to  the  Afro-Amer- 
icans of  Brooklyn  and  its  vicinage. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  asylum  is  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Dorsey,  who  for  twenty  years 
was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn.  He  is  the  head  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  Colored  Men's  Branch  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Augustine's   P.    E.    Church,    of   Brooklyn. 

Prof.  Dorsey  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
fortune  of  the  Home,  and  was  Instrumental 
in  having  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagnall  elected  as 
superintendent.  The  new  Board  of  Managers 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  able  and 
representative  clergymen,  both  white  and 
colored,  in  the  borough,  who  are  manifesting 
a  lively  interest  in  the  orphanage,  and  have 
assured  Comptroller  Grout  that  the  future 
management  shall  be  above  reproach  and 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  The 
President  of  the  Board  is  Dr.  S.  Giffard  Nel- 
son, Moderator  of  the  Baptist  Ministers' 
Union.  The  other  members  are:  R.  M. 
Whiting,  Treasurer;  Prof.  C.  A.  Dorsey,  Sec- 
retary; Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell,  of  the  Hanson 
Place  M.  E.  Church;  Dr.  J.  W.  Billingsby. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Byrt,-  Dr.  M.  C.  Brooks,  pastor 
of  the  Fleet  Street  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church; 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Henry,  pastor  of  the  Naza- 
rene  Congregational  Church;  the  Rev.  L.  J. 
Brown,  pastor  of  the  Berean  Baptist 
Church;  the  Rev:  H.  G;  Miller,  pastor  of 
Mt.  Tabor  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Manhat- 
tan. Among  those  who  will  share  in  the  re- 
joicing over  the  asylum's  new  lease  of  life 
is  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  the  distinguished  sol- 
dier and  philanthropist. 

The  Brooklyn  Howard  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum  was  organized  in  the  year  1866,  under 
the  name  of  "Home  for  Freed  Children  and 
Others."  Many  freed  women  who  came 
North  with  children  soon  after  the  war  were 
unable  to  procure  homes  for  themselves  with 
their  children,  and  were  obliged  to  obtain  a 
public  home  for  their  little  ones.  They  ap- 
plied at  the  asylum  in  New  York,  but  were 
refused  admission.  For  several  months  these, 
children  were  kept  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  S. 
A.  Tillman,  at  103  East  Thirteenth  street, 
Manhattan,  there  being  over  twenty  children 
in  the  house  for  over  six  months.  By  the, 
advice  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  and  C.  H. 
Howard,  with  Mrs.  S.  A.  Tillman  as  its  first 
directress,  the  Home  was  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  subsequently  organized  and  formed 
into  an  association,  which  organization  last- 
ed until  it  was  incorporated  under  the  gen- 
eral act  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  the  Brooklyn  Howard  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 7,   1S6S. 

The  constitution  of  the  organization,  as 
incorporated,  provided:  "That  the  particular 
business  and  object  of  such  society  shall  be 
to  shelter,  protect  and  educate  the  destitute 
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orphan  children  of  colored  parentage  and 
to  instruct  such  children  in  useful  trades 
and  occupations,  and  to  receive,  take  charge 
of  and  disburse  any  property  or  funds  which 
at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  may  he 
entrusted  to  such  society  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid." 
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As  surely  as  there  are  such  things 
as  misery  and  love  and  righteous- 
ness this  idea  is  mistaken.  Listen 
to  some  new  September  experiences 
and  say  if  they  are  not  interesting 
and  absorbing  enough. 

A  blind  boy  was  brought  to  Amer- 
ica—Emerson's   land    of    opportu- 
nity—fifteen years  ago  to  "earn"  his    I 
I  living  as  a  street  beggar.     A  whim- 
sical young  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment who  saw  him  in  the  Tombs 
after  his  first  arrest  wrote  that   it 
was  clearly  someone's  duty  to  take 
this  bov  in  hand  and  teach  him  some 
good  trade.    It  was  not  done.    He  is 
living  now  with  his  third   wife    a 
weak,     miserable    creature.       They 
have  three  children.     He  has  served 
many  sentences  for  vagrancy.     He 
has  no  trade,  and  now  he  has  no 
funds,  or  if  he  has  he  keeps  them  as 
secret  as  any  miser  might.     He  can- 
not be  permitted  to  beg,  and  unless 
the  rent  is  paid  for  him  he  will  be 
put  out.     If  his  children  are  taken 
awav  a  newspaper  may  sneer  at  the 
"sociologists"  who  bring  about  that 
result  with  as  much  venom  as  the 
"sociologists"  in  question  have  been 
known  to  show  toward  "scientific 


as  distinct  trom  "scriptural"  charily. 
Moreover,  the  blind  beggar  might 
pursue  his  career  as  a  parent  \ 
equanimity,  however  successfully 
his  vagrancy  might  be  held  in 
check. 

The     visitor      who      solves      the 
problem  of  this  family  supplies  the 
brains  that  are  lacking  in  the  unfor- 
tunate pair,  instills  the  ordinary  eco- 
nomic virtues,   safeguards  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children,  and  protects  the 
community,     or,     failing     in     these 
tasks,  even  so  much  as  gives  to  the 
community  the  lesson  of  this  expe- 
rience for  its  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
September  as  a  dull  month. 

"The  International  Congress  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Lot  of  the 
Blind"  is  another  long  title  for  a  very 
dignified  and  formal  convention  and 
hints  of  sessions  and  discussions  of 
interest  to  a  restricted  number.  Yet 
at  its  recent  sittings  in  Brussels,  sub- 
jects ranging  from  stilt-walking  to 
statistics  on  heredity  were  discussed 
by  speakers  from  Lisbon,  from  Gen- 
eva, from  Constantinople. 

From  a  social  standpoint,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  question  under 
consideration  was  that  of  the  causes 
of  blindness  in  populous  centers,  and 
means  of  prevention.     Dr.  de  Mets 
of   Antwerp  enumerated   three  pri- 
i  mary  causes :  ( 1)  General  predispo- 
sition— congenital  or  acquired  (con- 
sanguineous marriages,   alcoholism, 
etc.)  ;  (2-)  general  or  local  affection 
(scarletina,  typhus,  etc.)  ;  (3)  pro- 
fessional or  social  causes.     Dr.   de 
Mets    recommended    the    following 
measures:    (1)    Medical    inspection 
of       workshops,       factories,       and 
i  schools;  (2)  improvement  of  work- 
ers' lodgings;   (3)  establishment  of 
I  dispensaries  for  the  blind  in  all  cen- 
ters of  importance.     M.  Pephan  of 
Paris  gave  some  interesting  mfor- 
'  mation  on  the  treatment  of  new-born 
infants  affected  by  purulent  blind- 
ness at  the  Quinte-Vingts  at  Pans. 
They  were  treated  with  permanga- 
nate   of    potassium    baths,    and    of 
3,359  children  so  treated  3,300  had 
been  cured. 

The  question  of  the  best  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  blind  in  different 
countries  elicited  much  of  interest. 
From  the  discussions  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  desirable  profession  is 
the     musical— organist,     pianoforte 
tuner,  etc. ;  "and  the  most  desirable 
trades  are  the  caning  and  upholster- 
ing of  chairs,  basket-making,  brush- 
making  and  ironwork  for  men,  and 
sewing,    knitting,    and    lace-making 
for  women.  ■  Dr.  Javal  asserted  that 
large  numbers  of  the  blind  are  type- 
writers   in   the   United    States    and 
masseurs  in  France.     The  Congress 
decided  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  ap- 


pointment 01  Mmd  operator-,  if  only 
by  way  of  trial,  in  telephone  and 
telegraph  offices. 

A  technical  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  systems  of 
stenography,  a  larger  use  of  recre- 
ative games  was  advocated,  and  for 
motives  of  humanity  the  Congress 
fell  into  line  with  Signor  Molden- 
hawer  of  Geneva,  who  argued  that 
the  partially  blind  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  institutions,  as  there  is  no 
other  provision  for  instructing  them. 

§xuM  Sim**  &  fjpnw, 
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SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    13,    1902. 

BLIND  WOMEN'S  BOfe. 

Sra, — Will  you  kindly  allow  us,  through  the 
"  Times  and  Mirror,"  to  make  known,  a  sale,  of 
work  at  the  above  institution,  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  December  16th  ?  There  will  be  a 
variety  of  articles  suitable  tor  Christmas 
presents  or  charitable  gifts,  many  of  which  are 
made  by  theblmdinmafesof  the  Home,  who  will 
themselves  assist  at  the  sale. 

This  unpretending  little  institution  deserves 
to  be  more  widely  known.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished 28  years,  and  is  the  only  per-.nar.tnt 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Bristol.  Some  of  the  iu- 
mates  nave  been  there  many  years;  the  oldest, 
who  is  both  blind,  and  deaf,  is  nearly  90  years 
of  age.  The  Home  is  supported  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  annual  subscriptions,  and  also  by  a  yearly 
sade  of  work,  which  took  place  this  year  on  Oc- 
tober 1.3th  and  14th,  but  the  weather  was  so 
disastrous  that  the  success  of  the  sale  was 
greatly  marred,  and,  therefore,  the  committee 
are  nolding  a,  supplementary  little  sale,  in  tbe 
hope  of  making  up  the  necessary  amount.  Any 
visitor  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  and  a  few  new 
subscribers  are  much  needed. 

We  are,  Sir,  yours  faithfullv, 

MARY    C.    TYMJALL 
ALICE  L.  BIRD 

(Members  of  Committee). 

Blind  Women's  Home,  9,  Aberdeen  Terrace, 
December  12.  1Q 

FBESTON   HERALD^ 
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PEESTON   HOMES    FOR     TBi 
BLIND, 


L   MEETING   OF    STB&CT^ 
The  annual    meeting   in   connection   t 
Preston   Homes   for   the   Blind  took  place . 
terda,  afternoon  in  the  Town   Hall   u 
idermar,  W.B.I 
,t   Mesdam<       I  "  IU 

V,  lv.  and  BazetUones,  A.derman  Urav^ 
StariUor  B.  Butler,  Messrs.  1.  CartmeU  K 
a  Sooth,  W.  II.  Linell,  M.  W,U«n,  **»•* 
Booth.  Schofield  (manager),  and  Lieut.-Lot. 
Jolly  (the  secretary).  Emitted 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  report J*>  «*"*'£ 
It  .toted: -The  number  ot  children  m  J*e 
homes  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  44,  a,  com 
pared  with  41  when  the  last  «P°«.  "*"  P£ 
«n£d.  It  is  Pleasing  to  record  that  «* 
school  has  again  earned  the  »"™u™  ^ 
In  the  report  received  from  the  Boa-  ot  Edv, 

bot!^  schools   on  the  ^d   May    U^..^iiig!eb? 

UrW   school,   and  were   succeeded  W/^Jg" 
&S,  formerly  of  Bn-mingbun and  No*** 

.^il^Prmung  ^ 
that    the    instruction    in   Braille _  pru™   = 
typewriting,    foreshadowed    in   thejast  repor* 
has    been    aHe~W    «-.tl. 


~j,  -*^iu  a,  ^oiuiLnLiKe   waited  on  me  to 


committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a-  further  grant  of  £650  from  the  executors 
of  the.  late  John  Billing-ton  Booth,  Esq..  and 
£100  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Thomas 
Humber,  Esq.  Thanks  are  also  largely  due  to 
Mrs.  Jacson,  of  Beach  House,  Lytharn,  for  a 
gift  of  £50,  which  is  being  applied  towards  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  on  the  south  side  of 
the  institute.  A  legacy  of  £20,  left  by  the  lata 
Miss  W'adsworth,  and  a  sum  of  £5  from  an 
"anonymous"  donqr  have  been  credited  to 
the  funds  of  t'"e  institute.  The  number  of 
adults  employed  in  the  workshops  is  the  same 
as  last  year.  Of  this  number,  five  are  boys, 
and  learners  who  are  receiving  instructions .  in 
skip  and  basket  making.  The  committee  re- 
port with  tegret  that  the  trade  in  skips  during 
the  past  year  has  been  depressed  in  Lancashire 
generally,  with  the  result  that  considerable  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  stock.  The  thanks  of 
the  committee  are  again  due  to  Miss  Halliday, 
the  lady  matron,  for  her  unflagging  interest  in, 
the  work  of  tie  institute.  They  feel  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  her  continued  generous  as- 
sistance in  the  cause  of  the  blind  contributes 
much  in  securing  the  efficient  and  economical 
administration  of  its  affairs.  .Finally,  the 
committee.,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  appeal 
with  confidence  to  tie  generosity  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  friends  of  the  institution  to  place 
and  maintain  it  in  such  a  financial  position  that 
in  the  future' they  may  be  enabled  to  success- 
fully accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded,  that  is,  to  secure  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  children  and  adults 
alike,  who  may  come  within  the  scope  of  its 
operations. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  o? 
the  report,  apologised  for  the  absencoe  of  the 
'Mayor  (Alderman  Greenwood)  and  referred  to 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  committee  in  the  deaths 
of  ex-Alderman  Bibby  and  Miss  Wadsworth, 
afterwards  going  on  to  speak  off  the  economical 
yet  efficient  management  of  the  institution,  re- 
marking that  the  cost  per  head  in  their  homes 
was  £30,  while  in  other  homes  he  had  seen  that 
it  was  as  high  as  £45.  Proceeding,  he  regretted 
that  the  expenditure  again  exceeded  the  in- 
come. This  was  likely  to  continue  too  for  soma 
time.  It  could  only  be  met  by  having  a  larger 
number  of  subscriptions,  by  getting  increasing 
subscriptions  from  those  connected  with  th<3 
institution  and  from  legacies.  He  knew,  from 
conversations  he  had  had  that  the  institution 
would  ultimately  benefit  in  this  way.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  1893  one-third  of  the  entire 
income  must  be  raised  from  voluntary  sources* 
and  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Linell  and  Col- 
Jolly  for  obtaining  additions  to  the  list  of  sub« 
scribers.  During  their  canvass  they  had  not 
met  with  a  single  refusal.  Continuing,  the 
speaker  alluded  to  several  ways  of  helping  the 
institution,  a-nd  commended  the  action  of  the 
Rev.  B.  Nghting-al©  in  describing  in  the  church; 
magazine,  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  institution* 
If  they  could  get  the  public  to  visit  the  homes 
and  see  the  work  done  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
better  for  the  institution,  and  they  would  have 
a  greater  number  of  subscribers  and  supporters. 
With  regard  to  the  workshop  they  were  in  tha- 
same  position  as  last  year,  exactly  the  same 
number  being  employed.  The  workshop  had, 
always  been  carried  on  at  a  considerable  loss^ 
But  the  object  bad  not  been  to  make  money.  It 
was  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  lives  of  t.he 
blind  men  and  women,  and  make  their  Uvea 
more  bright  and  interesting. 

Mr.  "W.  H.  Linell  seconded.  He  remarked 
*fbat  braille  printing  and  typewriting  had  been 
taught  in  the  institution  with  excellent  results. 
If  they  were  to  succeed  in  making  th©  best  lives 
for  those  in  whom-  they  were  interested  they 
must  try  to  provide  them  with  every  possible 
means  of  making  their  way  in  the  world.  Ha 
held  a  summons  to  that  meeting  in  his  hand 
which  had  been  typed  by  one  of  their  pupils, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  credit  to  "any 
sighted  typist  in  Preston — (applause).  There 
was  no  possible  ground  for  curtailing  their,  ex- 
penditure, he  added.  They  must  increase  their 
income. 

The  resolution  was  earned  unanimously. 

Mr.  M.  Willan  moved  that  the  best  thanks- 
of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  donors,  sub-i 
scribers.  and  tradesmen  who  patronise  the  in* 
stitution,  and  to  the  hon.  officials  and  lady  ccb 
lectors.  In  1899.  he  pointed  out,  the  subscript 
tions  amounted  to  £307.  Then  the  war  began.) 
and  they  fell  next  year  to  £281.  In  1901  they' 
rose  to  £291,  and  in  that  year  there  was  also! 
a  donation  of  £700.  In  1902  they  amounted  to 
£349.  This  was  encouraging,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  continued. 

Mr.  Schofield,  in  seconding,  said  that  having 
lived  a  sightless  life  himself,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent spent  that  life  amongst  the  blind,  he  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the! 
extent  to  which  the  blind  depend  on  those  by' 
whom  they  are  surrounded  for  sympathy  andJ 
assistance.  We  had  something  like  100  blind  nij 
all  ages  in  Preston.  Blindness  did  not  mean* 
only  the  permanent  eclipse  of  the  orb  of  day.j 
the  withdrawal  of  the  congenial  light  of  the 
moon,    and   the  permanent  exclusion      of     the 


myriad  stars  wlucn  bespangle  trie  Heavens  an 
night.  It  means  the  loss  of  all  the  pleasure  , 
which  is  derived  'froni  the  thousand  and  one  | 
various  colours  and  attitudes  that  meet  them  in  i 
their  walk  through  life.  It  meant  that  the  pecu-  j 
liar  pleasure  derived  from  beholding  the  cosy,  j 
weil-kept  home,  with  the  smile  of  parent,  child., ) 
and  friend,  were  unknown  to  the  blind.  Not-* 
withstanding  all  that,  he  remembered  the  time 
when  there  was  no  organisation  in  Frestcn  foci 
the  special  benefit  of  the  olind.  He  was  thank-- 
ful  to  say  that  now  they  had  comfortable  work* 
shops,  in  which  they  had  the  opportunity  of.  en- 
joying each  other's  society,  and  it  was  only  the 
society  of  each  other  which  enabled  them  to 
have  an  enjoyment  of  life  anything  like  what 
they  should  have — (hear,  hear).  Not  only  did 
they  enjoy  themselves,  but  as  far  as  possible  they 
tried  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Again,  ux-y  had 
homes,  homes  for  44  children,  children  whos-i 
capacities  of  hearing  and  touch  required  develop- 
ing in  order  that  some  compensation  might  oe. 
made  for  the  terrible  loss  of  sight.  In  conclu- 
sion, ho  expressed  the  gratitude  they  all  f<rJ"  fcr 
(the  benefits  received,  and  remarked  that  Ihe 
blind  could  compete  equally  well  with  the- sights! 
in  skip-making,  and  wished  this  were  better 
known. 

.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  ProfEtt,  seconded  by| 
Mr.  E.  Gr.  Booth  the  committee  were  re-elected, 
with  one  exception.  Alderman  Craven  taking  the 
place  of  the  late  ex-Alderman  Btbby. 

Councillor  Butler  moved  a- vote  cf  thanks  tS 
the  chairman. 

Alderman  Craven  seconded,  and  spoke,  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  large  firms 
with  no  conscience  and  no  body  to  kick  to  give 
to  such  deserving  objects.  There  was  one  firm, 
however,  in  Preston  who  had  done  its  duty  m 
that  respect,  and  he  wished  thS  others  would,  6S>? 
the  same. 

This  concluded  the  rjroceedincr« 
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brightonI-lind  relief  society. 

a-,r  —Christmas  has  again  come  round,  and    I 

haf  aTtciety  »  now?  out  of  debt,  a  very  gener-, 
out  friend  having  enabled  us.  to  clear  it  oft.       At 
th     amftiine,  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  a  more 
beiThelp  is  not  needed  this  year.     I  would  de- 
sire    if  possible,  that  it  should  be    still     greater 
fan  formerly,   as  that  already  given     fc*    been 
miite  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind 
this  Roe  et^is  oaring  for.    The  Missionary     n» 
nmv  106  blind  persons  whom  he  visits  in, Brigh- 
ton, Hove,  Portslade,  Shoreham,  Lewes,  &fc.,  and 
as  he  goes  among  them  he  becomes  acquainted,  m 
the  majority  of  &es,  with  their  very  needy  condi- 
tion    it  Christmas  time  we  are  anSious  to  give; 
the  usual  coal,    food,  fcc,  which  for  40  years  we: 
have  been  enabled  to  do,  but  it  would,  indeed,  to 
a  dLmom   if   w,e   could  add   to  the   number     of 
the  recipients  who     so.  ./greatly  need     °Hj»£ 
More  clothes    are     required.     Could     «*«£■£ 
kindly  send  me  some  nice  warm  underclothing  tor 
adults;  also  amy  left-off  garments  that  will  be  use- 
ful for  men  or  women?  During  the  past  year  the 
following  articles  have  been     distributed:-^^, 
loaves  of  bread;  1201bs.  of :  meat ;   fiewto    ; joal; 
40  gallons  of  potatoes;   231bs.  of  tea;    1031b*.     of 
war,    and   various  articles  of  clothing.     The   re- 
sult of  the  past  year's  work  of  this  Society     is, 
grreatW  hi  advance  of  any  former  year,  and  only 
far«er  funds  are  required  to  extend  its  usefulness. 
Will  our  friends    kindly    take    notice    that    tins 
Society,  which  was  established  by  my  father,  the 
late  Dr.  Moon,  in  1862,  is  in    no  way  connected' 
with  any  ether  Society  for  the  blind  m  Brighton, 
for  the,  blind   poor  of  the  town,  and  this  is  the 
only  address  to     which     subscriptions  should  be 
sent  for  this  object?— Yours,  &c-, 

Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon. 
Hon.  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  104,  Queen's-road, 
Brighton-,  Hth  December. 


CONCERT  BY  THE  BLIND  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

No  one  is  more  entitled  to  practical!  solicitude  and  J 
Sympathy  than  the   blind.    The  Leeds   School   Board 
*re  doing  a  good  work  in  this  direction  by  training 
and  educating  sightless  children,  in  the  Blenheim  Walk 
Institution.    But  that  is  not  all.    Among  the  inmates 
there  is  aT  cheerful  philosophy  which  seeks  to  make 
the  most  of  irremovable  trials  and  difficulties,  and  to 
help  those  who  are  even  lees  fortunate— the  blind  poor 
*f  the  city.    To  make  Christmas-tide  brighter  for  these 
afflicted  ones  by   providing  them  with  comforts,   the 
blind  scholars  last  night  gave  a  concert  in  the  Blenheim 
Walk  School,,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Halton.    The  programme  embraced  vocal  and  instru- 
mental pieces,   recitations,     and     a     short     operetta, 
entitled    "The   Enohanted   Glen."       Throughout   the 
children  showed  much  intelligence,  and  the  way  they 
sang  and  recited  suggested  to  the  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audienoe  considerable  oare  and  training  on   the 
part  of  the  Headmistress  (Miss  K.  M.  Ellis),  who  had 
the  assistance  at  the  piano  of  Miss  Halter.       Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  Arthur  Dutcbburn  (the  Super- 
intendent)  and  Mr.  Meeson  (of  the  Blind  Institution, 
Albion  Street).    A  year  ago  £13  was  raised,  but  it  was 
.hoped  that  last  night's  proceeds  and  the  takings,  this 

evening,  when  the  concert  will  be  repeated,  will  prove 
more  substantial. 

EVENING    \tt7WS 
AND    EVENING^  MAIL^ 
DECEMBER_17, ^JI902 

A    BUND     GUN~TnVENTOR. 

A  blind  inventor,  named  Fortelka  who 
lost  his  sight  while  serving  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Austrian  Army,  has  just  died  in 
Vienna  in  extreme  poverty. 

Despite  his  infirmity,  he  invented  a.  maga- 
zine rifle,  which  Colonel  Frazer,  the  then 
British  Military  Attache'  in  Vienna,  de- 
clared at  the  time  to  be  "marvellous, 
though  incomplete  m  some  respects.  Be- 
fore Fortelka  could  obtain  money  to  remedy 
the  defects  the  invention  was  put  before  a 
military  commission  m  London,  and  was  re- 
jected The  blind  mam  also  claimed  to  be 
the  originator  of  the  ttraight  pull  system 
embodied  in  all  mederi  rifles. 
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BOOKS  ±'OK  UhLNU. 

Department  at  the  Public  Library 
to  Open  To-Morrow. 

The  department  for  the  sightless,  es- 
tablished by  patriotic  men  ana  women 
at  the  Lynn  Public  Library,  will  be 
opened  to-morrow,  New  Year's  Day, 
when  there  will  be  displayed  a  number 
of  books  which  have  been  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  examination,  from  the 
Blind  Institute  in  Boston.  All  resi- 
dents who  are  without  sight  are  invited 
to  be  present  at  the  library  at  2  o'clock, 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  they  will  be 
received  by  a  committee,  consisting  of. 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Clough,  Chairman,  Mrs.  J. 
C  H  Woodbury,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Fuller,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Lummus, 
Mrs.  J.  -N.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hoitt,  Mrs. 
J  S  Bartletf,  Miss  Sadie  W.  Martin 
and  Miss  Isabel  M.  Breed.  The  corrt- 
mittee  will  endeavor  to  learn  the  pref- 
erences of  those  who  are  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  innovation,  and  secure  for 
them  the  most  desirable  books.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  conference,  and 
that  conference  is  to  be  held  to-morrowi 
afternoon.  The  books  to  be  purchased 
are'  very  costly,  and  the  committee  did 
not  care  to  make  selections  until  pref- 
erences of  the  people  coming  within 
scope  of  the  committee's  work'  had  been 
ascertained.  The  committee  earnestly 
desire  to  meet  with  as  many  of  tne 
sightless  as  possible,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  thus  afflicted'  interested  in  the 
work  will  be  present. 
-  -"  — •■    -    '  "  - 
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BLIHD  PUPILS  LEARfl 
MY5TERIES0FJATURE 

How  the  Less  Fortunate  Ones  at  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  Are  Taught  Entomology. 


By    MISS    BEEVES,    Teacher    at    the 
School. 

THE  boys  and  girls  who  are  kept  busy 
and  happy  for  nine  months  of  the 
school  year  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  In  St.  Louis  often  And  the  sum- 
mer days  of  the  long  vacation  tedious 
enough. 

They  have  not  the  thousand  and  one  In- 
terests and  pleasures  which  make  holidays 

fly  all  too  fast  for  the  average  boy  or 
girl,  and  so  they  welcome  most  eagerly; 
anything  that  will  help  to  pass  away) 
the  time. 

The  past  summer  several  of  those  most; 
interested  in  the  nature  work  done  during 
the  year  made  collections  of  lns«*>.  Thesei 
they  tjiuusiu  uacK  with  them  in  Sept- 
tember.  The  boys  of  the  class  wnio  are 
taught  in  the  sloyd  department  of  the 
school  to  use  carpenter's  tools  made  cases 
to  hold  theix1  collections. 

The  accompanying  Illustrations  show 
the  result  of  the  finished  work. 

The  boys  made  also,  entirely  without 
assistance,  their  own  cyanide  Jars  for  kill- 
ing the  insects,  their  butterfly  nets,  the 
frames  fdr  dirylng  the  specimens  and  the 
sand  boxes  which  held  them  JUBt  before 
they  wears  spread  on  the  frames. 

Tbeflr  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  helped 
them  to  capture  their  specimens,  but  each 
one  was  examined,  labeled,  dated,  etc, 
by  the  blind  student.  Bach  one  knows 
every  specimen  In  his  collection  and   can 


describe  very  accurately  its  characteristics. 
They  had  tlhe  assistance  of  a  seeing  person 
in  mounting  them. 

The  real  value  of  the  work,  however,  lies 
not  in  the  very  creditable  collections  made, 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  those  blind  boys 
and  girls  tramped  the  woods  and  fields  and 
wandered  by  ponds  and  streams  with  their 
young  friends  who  could  see. 

Who  shall  say  they  saw  less  than  the 
boys  and  girls  blessed  with  bright  eyesT ; 
Nothing  can  measure  their  Joy  in  getting 
out  and  doing  things  other  people  do  and 
making  friends  with  nature  at  first  hand. 
Next  summer  the  collections  are  to  be  of 
wild  flowers — each  specimen  accompanied 
by  a  written  description  of  the  same. 

These  same  boys  and  girls  made  sunrise 
parties  to  Forest  Park  more  than  once 
last  April  to  hear  the  birds.  It  was  aston- 
ishing how  many  they  recognized  by  thedr 
notes.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  see- 
ing person  -wtoo  carried  a  note  book  and  a 
pair  of  opera  glosses. 

The  lessons  at  school  that  followed  those 
early  morning  parties  were  always  most 
enthusiastic  ones.  The  Mrd-voioes  that 
were  new  to  them  they  never  forgot  or 
confused  on  hearing  the  second  time,  and 
their  delight  In  greeting  the  new  friends 
was  a  Joy  to  see. 

'  The  pages  of  Mother  Nature's  books  axe 
til  in  "raised  type,"  and  no  one  is  happier 
in  turning  end  readlnng  those  pages  in  the 
woods  and  fields  than  these  boys  and  girls 
who  must  read  them  all  with  their  fingers. 
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Milburn,  Our  Blind  Man  Eloquent. 


W.  H.  Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, has  resigned.  The  dispatches  state  that  his  resignation 
■was  received  with  genuine  regret.  But  advancing  years  and 
poor  health  have  forced  this  "grandfather  of  Congress"  to  re- 
linquish the  post  he  has  held  so  long.  Dr.  Milburn,  born  in 
1822,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
when  quite  young  and  the  other  soon  became  practically  use- 
less. He  mastered  the  blind  alphabet,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  was  ordained  a  minister.  After  the  darkness 
fell,  he  maintained  his  buoyancy  of  spirit,  traveling  over  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  to  preach  and  lecture  throughout  the 
^land.  He  is  a  fine-appearing  man,  thoroughly  at  home  on  the 
platform,  an  easy  speaker,  with  perfect  articulation,  and  full 
of  reminiscences  which  make  him  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  men.  His  dominant  note  has  been  independence  and 
courage.  He  himself  tells  of  his  first  election  as  chaplain  fifty 
years  ago. 

"I  was  only  two  and  twenty,"  he  says,  "when  I  was  first 
made  chaplain.  I  had  been  only  two  years  in  the  ministry. 
jl  was  delegated  by  our  Conference  in  Illinois  to  go  East  to 
■represent  our  need  of  money  and  to  see  it"  I  could  obtain 
•assistance.  I  took  the  steamboat  at  Cincinnati  to  go  to 
Wheeling.  The  river  was  low,  boats  were  far  apart,  and  we 
jhad  about  300  people  on  board.  I  shared  a  stateroom  with 
jan  old  friend  whom  I  had  met  in  Cincinnati.  We  started 
Thursday  morning,  the  captain  promising  that,  if  nothing 
•happened  to  prevent  it,  he  would  land  us  in  Wheeling  Satur- 
day night.  But  one  thing  and  another  delayed  us,  and  when 
rSunday  morning  came,  we  were  still  ninety  miles  below 
Wheeling.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  hold  services 
jon  the  boats  on  Sundays.  I  think  that  I  was  the  only  min- 
ister on  board — at  least  I  knew  of  no  other.  They  found  out 
in  some  way  what  I  was,  and  a  committee  waited  on  me  to 


ask  me  to  conduct  service.  I  consented,  and  at  10:30  o'clock 
the  passengers  gathered,  the  ladies  in  the  ladies'  cabin  and 
the  gentlemen  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin.  There  was  quite  a 
number  of  Congressmen  on  board — men  from  the  West  and 
Southwest — and  I  had  noticed  that  many  of  them  were  play- 
ing cards,  drinking  a  great  deal  of  whisky  and  using  many 
profane  oaths  in  the  social  hall.  Sunday  morning  these  Con- 
gressmen shaved  and  arrayed  themselves  in  clean  shirts,  and, 
as  the  most  distinguished  passengers,  they  were  shown  to 
seats  immediately  around  me — in  what  we  would  call  in  the 
church  the  'amen  corner.'  I  conducted  the  service  as  best 
I  could  and  made  an  extempore  sermon.  When  I  got  to  the 
end  of  my  sermon,  I  said  that  there  were  some  Congressmen 
on  board,  and  that  I  had  been  observing  their  conduct;  that, 
as  an  American  citizen,  I  was  ashamed  of  them.  And,  gen- 
tlemen,' I  said,  'I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  if  you  do 
not  change  your  manner  of  living,  you  will  all  be  damned.' 

"After  the  service,  I  retired  to  my  stateroom,  not  knowing 
what  to  expect.  In  those  days  it  was  often  'a  word  and  a 
blow,'  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  some  of  these  men  would 
want  to  punish  me  for  what  I  had  said.  I  was  considering 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  stand  by  it  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  when  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  notify 
me  came  in.  He  said  that  the  Congressmen  had  held  a  meet- 
ing and  had  asked  him  to  call  on  me.  I  invited  him  to  sit 
down.  I  had  no  idea  what  might  be  coming.  He  told  me 
that  the  Congressmen  at  their  meeting  had  subscribed  ?100, 
which  they  had  asked  him  to  give  to  me,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  permit  them  to  propose  me  as  a 
candidate  for  chr.plain  of  Congress.  He  said  that  they  wanted 
someone  as  chaplain  who  had  the  courage  to  'tell  the  truth 
and  shame  the  devil.' 


**>m  v- 
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"I  was  very  much  surprised,  of  course,  and  I  told  him  that 
I  must  have  time  to  consider  the  matter.  I  did  not  know 
•whether  I  ought  to  give  up  the  mission  which  brought  me 
East,  and  I  wanted  to  consult  with  my  old  friend.  Before 
■we  reached  Wheeling,  I  had  taken  my  friend's  advice  and 
told  them  that  they  could  use  my  name.  They  came  East — 
those  were  the  days  of  stage-coach  traveling — made  me  their 
candidate,  and  I  was  elected  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Congress." 
*     *     *    *     * 

"In  the  days  of  my  first  chaplaincy  we  had  divine  service 
in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  every  Sunday  morning  at  11 
o'clock.  The  senators  and  members  were  regular  in  their 
attendance.  John  Quincy  Adams  would  as  soon  have  missed 
a  session  of  Congress  as  missed  the  Sunday  morning  service. 
The  senators  and  members  gathered  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  the  galleries  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  It  ought 
still  to  be  so.  Congressmen  who  go  to  the  local  churches  are 
expected  to  contribute  when  perhaps  they  are  already  contrib- 
uting to  churches  at  home.  The  popular  churches  are  crowd- 
ed.    And  the  result  is  that  many  Congressmen  do  not  go  to 

church  at  all." 

***** 

"I  was  first  elected  chaplain  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress, 
the  first  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration.    My  second  election  was 

in  1853,  the  Thirty-third  Congress;  the  first  of  Mr.  Pierce's 
administration.  In  those  days  we  were  chaplains  of  Con- 
gress, elected  under  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
officiated  as  much  in  one  as  in  the  other.  I  was  absent  thirty 
years — from  1855  till  1885;  was  re-elected  in  the  latter  year, 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
two  Congresses — the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth — and  in  both 
of  Mr.  Harrison's — the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second — and  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  was  elected  in  the  Senate.  Messrs.  Webster, 
Calhoun  and  the  men  of  that  age  were  in  the  Senate  when  I 
was  first  here,  and  I  have  seen  three  or  four  generations  of 
our  public  men  pass  off  the  stage." 
***** 

The  old  hero  is  poor.  But  he  has  an  affectionate  hold  on 
the  public  men  of  our  national  legislature  which  is  better 
than  rubies.  We  looked  once  with  emotion  on  the  humble 
home  in  which  he  lived  in  Illinois.  His  riches  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  dollars  and  cents. 

THE  MORNING  U^EIVS, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

WILL  BECOME  BLIND 


REV.  ISAAC  P.  MENDES     STRICKEN 
SUDDENLY. 


RIGHT  EYE  LOST  YEARS  AGO. 


NEARSIGHTEDNESS      CAUSES      PAR- 
TIAL  DETACHMENT    OP   RETINA 
OF    LEFT    EYE. 


■Will  Eventually  Result  In  Blindness. 
Placed  in   a   Dark  Room,   and   Pnt 
Under     Treatment-Will      Be     Con- 
fined     to     His      Bed      lor      Several 
Weeks-Had     no      Complaint     Until 
Tuesday  Night-Yesterday  Mornins 
a    Physician   Was    Summoned    ana 
Pronounced  His  Case  Serious. 
As  the  result  of  a  sudden  detachment 
of  the  retina  of  his  left  eye,  Rev.  Dr.  I. 
P.  Mendes,  pastor  of  the  Mickva  Israel 
congregation,  was  stricken  with  almost 
total     blindness     yesterday     morning. 
While  it  is  thought  that  the  membrane 
will   be   restored   to   its   place,' the   de- 
tachment will  eventually  result  in  the 
loss  of  vision. 

The  eye  which  was  effected  is  the 
left,  the  right  eye  having  lost  its  vision 
some  time  ago,  and  is  now  susceptible 
only  to  light  perception.  The  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  in  the  left  eye  is 
only  partial,  and  interferes  with  only 
a  portion  of  the  field  of  vision,  Dr. 
Mendes  being  able  to  see  when  the 
eye  is  in  certain  positions. 

Dr.  Mendes  had  not  complained  of 
any  unusual  trouble  with  his  eye  for 
some  time,  until  Tuesday  night,  when, 
shortly  before  retiring,  he  complained 
of  its  being  painful.     Yesterday  morn- 


ing it  became  seriously  effected,  and 
Dr.  Julian  Chisholm,  a  specialist,  was 
summoned.  He  at  once  pronounced 
the  trouble  a  partial  detachment  of 
the  retina.  Dr.  Mendes  has  been 
placed  in  a  dark  room,  under  treat-; 
ment,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  result ' 
in  the  restoration  of  the  retina  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the   eye. 

The  detachment  of  the  retina  was 
caused  by  a.  high  degree  of  myopia,  or 
near  sightedness,  Mr.  Mendes  having 
suffered  for  years  with  such  an  im- 
pairment of  the  vision.  He  will  be  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  thought 
that  the  temporary  partial  loss  of  vi- 
sion will  be  restored.  His  close  con- 
finement will  incapacitate  him  for  any 
clerical  work,  and  some  one  may  be 
secured  to  fill  the  pastorage  until  his 
vision    become    clearer. 

The  news  of  Dr.  Mendes  misfortune 
will  be  learned  with  much  regret  by  his 
congregation  and  friends.  Many  who 
heard  of  it  during  the  day,  called  at' 
his  home  to  express  their  sympathy. 
He  has  held  the  pastorage  of  Mickva 
Israel  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  pastor  hav- 
ing been  celebrated  last  May. 


ON  GOING  BLffiO. 


A    Narrative  of   His   Feelinas  and    Ex- 
periences by  One  Who  Has  Gone. 

A.  strain  of  work— a  disregard  of  the 
curious    flashes    and    •dots    which    ap- 
peared   before    the    eves— and    then    a 
sudden  dimness  and  a  visit  to  the  great 
\  oculist.    It  would  be  a  nuisance  if  one 
had  to  take  to  glasses    perhaps     even; 
work  would  be  prohibited  for  a  month 
or  so;    and  then   the  ominous   face  of 
the   specialist  as  he  gives  his  verdict, 
"Athrophy   of   the   optic   nerve,         That 
means,      doctor?"    '■.Sooner      or      later 
blindness,'    How     one     clung  to     hope 
during  the    next      month  or  s  o.    How 
I  often   friends   were  told   that  the   eyes 
were   getting  better,     till     the     heart-j 
rending   dav   came  when   the  darkness 
was   made   manifest.    They   are   happy 
who  go  blind  at  once— struck  down  by 
accident.    They   are  spared   the   horri- 
bly stealthy  .approach  of  the  darkness. 
Happier  still  are  those  who  were  born 
blind  and  do  not  know   the   sweetness 
of  sight. 

The     seeing  do  not  know  the  things 
we  res-ret.    I  have  no  ardent  longing  to 
gaze  "upon   the     great     landscapes;    Ij 
have  seen  Fhatus  wreathed  with  clouds 
and  "immemorial  Giesole;"  but  I  ha\e 
a  strange  longing  to  see  th-  view  from 
Hampstead     over  to    Harrow    -Church 
one*  more.    And  then  I  have  a  curious 
desire  to  see  a  certain  old-world  gar- 
den    agam.    Snapdragon      lads      love, 
gillyflowers,  'the     old-fashioned     plants 
for  which  I  cared  no-thin-  are  Strangely 
dear  to   me   now.    So  -in  people.    I  do. 
not    want   bo   much   to    see   handsome 
men  or  beautiful    women    again.     in| 
I  beauty   I    can    imagine,    but    the   kind; 
j  faces    of  the    women,    those  are   what 
'one  misses.    And  the  face  of  a  fuend| 
!  as  he  talks  to  one;  I  would  Si«e_woria3 
to  see  the  twinkle  of  the  e-e  as  he  tells 
a  story,  or  his  face  when  I  have  made 
a  jest.    But  the  blind  do  not  often  jest, 
and    I    can    understand    their    dullness 
now* 

There  seems  to  be  no  electric  life,  no 
sparkle  in  conversation  when  the  face 
is  in  darkness.  I  verily  believe  that 
if  half  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  wits  the. 
world  has  known  were  set  to  tai(£ in 
a  dark  room  their  conversation  « ould 
become  tedious  and  vamd.  rhere •are, 
however,  some  compensations  ten 
the  blind.  Never  till  the  darkness 
closed  around  me  did  I  appreciate  the 
melody  of     the     human     voice.    I   tan 


understand  now  the  difference  bet 
the  jerkier  measure   of  Milton's 
est  poems  and  the  grand  harmon 
the  "Paradise  Lost."    Before  the 
ness   came,"     when  I     thought  of 
friends,  I  drew  a     mental     pietur 
their  appearance.    'Now.  I  imagine 
intonation     and      the      pitch    of 
voices.    It  is  strange  how   many 
beautiful   voices   there  are    now. 
not  mean  singing  voices,   but     ta 
voices.     Often  I  listen  with  pleasu 
some  person  who    in  Imy  lighted- 
I  regarded  as  a  dreary  companic 
is  not  so  much  his  words  that  plea. 
— indeed,  I  often  almost  ignore  ti 
but  some  inherent  charm  in  his  in 
•[ion.    Perhaps  the  charm  of  the  h 
voice  is  more  apparent  to  me  nos 
cause  all  voices  soften  when  they  . 
to  me.    Then,  in  addition  to  a  line 
preciation  of   sounds,   one   develoj 
extraordinarily     acute       sensibilit 
feeling,  do  not  think  that  till  the 
left  me  I  ever  noticed  the   perpei 
varying  air  currents. 

When  I  sit  in  a  garden  on  a   J 
mer's  da'-,  the  air  really  riDiles  ai 
me,  and  fresh  waves  of   air  diffe 
in  temperature     and  force     seem 
dash  over  me.     What    would  not  I 
to   see  them   ripple   through   the 
again?    How  many  of  the  breezes 
ry  the    odors  of  the  flowers  with  t 
Of  old  J-  could  not  'detect  the  am 
mignonette  ten  yards  awav     from 
flowerbeds;    now  I       can     notice 
thrice   the  distance.    The     absenc 
sight    undoubtedly    quickens    the 
senses  immensely.    The  sens'  of 
seems  to  have  awakened  in  me. 
obtain    pleasure     now    from    han 
smooth  fabrics  like  silk,  from  the 
of  marble,  of  polished  wood,  or  froi 
smooth  faces   of  children.     When 
ing  it  is     astonishing     how     quic 
notice    anv    change    in      the      roac 
and  now  I   do    not  think  I   ever 
appreciated        before     the       delig 
springiness    of    wel-laid    turf.    Bui 
great  misfortune  of   the   blind  is 
dependence.    How   hard    it    is   for 
who  still  takes  the  keenest  intere 
the  affairs  of  the  world  to  have  to 
for  some  one  who  cap  unfold  the 
to   him!     Even    then   there   is    the 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  most  i 
esting  item     has  not     been     left 
News,  too,  seams  to  have  lost  its'  f: 
ness   by  the  intervention     of     an. 
reader.    The  thrill  has   -one-   it  is 
ond  hand,  and  has    'degenerated 
news  into   gossip. 

Ah!  the  days  not  so  long  since, 
one  could  throw  open  a  hurriedly 
chased  paper  and  see  in  the  stop 
ti-i*  .maeic   words   "Kimberley  relie 
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O  dozen.  Waterloo*  would  'thrill  mo-  less 
now,     Cor  I  should  have   to  take  them 
at    second    hand.     It    Is   the   same   with 
books — the   charm   of   many   books   has 
gfkme.    'The  seader  goes  at  one  mioi 
nous  pace  through  'the  passages  which 
you  would  read  slowly  and  absurd   and 
the    passages    which    yn-    would    hurry 
over   and   ignore.    Then   imagine'   what 
it  is  to  have  a  reader  devoid  of  humor 
,or    whose    idea   of  humor   differs'    from 
yours.    The  delightful    ''Collins"  letter?! 
when  read  aloud  by  an  earthly-minded 
in    "Pride  and    Prejudice"   fall   very    fi.il 
reader  who  considers     them     but     the 
dul    effusions   of  a   duller   parson.    Yet 
perhaps    Jane    Austin    stands    the     ti     I 
of  being  read'   aloud'     better   than 
authors.    Curiously,  the     great    Dumas  | 
is    the    last    person    to    take   at    second 
band.    It    is    painful     to    hear    "Monte  I 
Cristo"   from   the  best  of  readers.     One 
must   take  Dumas  at  full   sallow,   so -to  | 
:   and  that  cannot  he  done  without] 
the  quick  eyes  to  glance  down  the  page. 
•How     I  envy  those   who  can    I'olloy   the  | 
gullan>t     Three    'Musketeers    themselves, 
and    not    merely  by   deputy.     In    poetry! 
too,    one's    tastes   seem    to    alter.     Rhy- 
thmical and  musical  lines  appeal  to  one 
Milton,  Shelley,  and  Eandon  before  all 
!  others.    Landor.  alone  among  the  mod- 
I  erns,  seems  to  have  the  Miltonic  org,-"- 

musie  in  his  verse.    And  that  brings  me 
to  the  greatest  consolation  of  all.  lor  in 
music  the  unseeing  have  an  advantage 
over  others.     I  can  detect  subtle  harmo- 
nies that  I  perceived  of  old,  and  in  the 
i  delight    that   a  full  orchestra  or   a   no- 
1  ble   ortran    gives   can   forget  that   I   am 
1  an   inhabitant   of  a     land     "where     the 
light   is   darkness." — Pall    Mall   Gazette. 

J4as8-i«j- 

Library  for  the  Blind. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  invitation  to   the 

fjf   ^s„anTd   their   friends   t0   c°<"e    to 
the  Public  Library  on  New   Year's  Day 
wlll  meet   with   a   response   from   many. 
The  committee  in  charge  of   the  librarv 
-or   the    blind    have    spared    no   pains    to 
..ave    this    library    meet    the    needs    of 
those  who   will  use  it.   Visits  have  been 
made    to    other    cities,    whose    libraries 
have   a    department    for    the    blind,    and 
thorough  investigation  has  been  made  in- 
to the  different  types  used  and   the    lit- 
erature  printed    in    them.       The   library- 
will  open  with  a  supply  of  SO  books,  and 
others    will    be    added    according    to    the 
needs    and    preferences    of    the    readers 
The  trustees  of  the  Public  Librarv  have 
appointed    a   room    for    this    department, 
and  Miss  Jennie  Bubier,   a  lady  of  cul- 
ture,   who    is    acquainted    with    all    the 
different    types-   used    by    the      sightless, 
will  be  in   this  room  three  afternoons  a 
week,    as    custodian    of   the    books.    The 
reception    to    the    blind    on    New    Year's 
day  will  be   held   in   the   teacher*'  room. 
Lynn    has    a    considerable    number     of 
sightless  citizens,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  number   will  increase   with  the  pop- 
ulation.      The  only   way    they   now  have 
to  obtain  books  is  by  sending  to  the  Per- 
kins  Institute  for  them,  and   paying  for 
the  express  themselves.       It  seems  only 
right    that    these    people,    who    are    cut 
off   from  so   many  means   of  enjoyment 
and   education,   should   have  the   best   li- 
brary   privileges    that    it    is    possible    10 
secure  for   them. 
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OSSIFIED    WOMAN    DEAD. 


Miss   Stella    Ewing    Had    Been    Rigid 
and  Blind  Ten  Years. 

ROME.  N  Y,  Dec  30— Miss  Stella 
Ewing.  one  of  the  ossified  women  who 
for  1-J  years  have  puzzled  physicians 
and  scientists,  died  today,  aged  39  years. 

She  was  born  in  Holland  Patent.  At 
an  early  age  she  was  afflicted  by  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  which  phy- 
sicians failed  to  relieve.  At  the  age  of 
i=.  she-  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  and 
,„a„  specialists  said  she  was  gradu- 
ally turning  to  bone. 

For  10  years  Miss  Ewing  was  totally 
blind  and  unable  to  move  a  mns 
sister,  Mrs  Emma  Ewing  Palmer,  who  is 
afflicted  in  the  same  way,  is  now  being 
cared  for  by  a  wealthy  benefactress  in 
Sherburne. 


(iAMKS  FOB  TI1K  PUPILS. 

Miss  Whaler)  in  the  last  Eagle  lias 
some  very  pertinent  remarks,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  games  for  the  diversion  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  for  the  blind.     The 

matter  is  one  that  may  very  well   interest 
and    concern    the   management  of     the 
schools.     The   selection    of   gair.es     that 
are  in  every    way    suitable,    is     nut    the 
easiest  work  in  the    world.      The   games 
that  invite  to  the  open  air,  and  train    the 
muscles    as    well    as    develop    skill     and 
judgment  are  preferable,    no    doubt;    but 
there  are  many  who  would  uot  be    reach- 
ed  by    these     games,     unless    care    were 
taken  to  see  that  the  ones  w  ho    need    the 
open  air  most  do  not  miss  it  all     by    that 
(  peculiar    ineitness    that  often  belongs    to 
blind  pupils.      Then,  there  are  some   who 
get  interested  in  their  school    work,    and 
I  surrender  more  of  their    time    than    they 
ought  to  the  study  room  and  their  books. 
This    sometimes    continues     till     it    be- 
comes a  habit,  and      one    that  is  haul    to 
break.      The  next  best  game  to    those    of 
the  play  grounds,  are  the  ones  that  excite 
mirth   and    indoor   jollity.       Chess,    and 
the  like  are  too  grave     ami    serious,    and 
fix  the  serious  attention  too  closely  to   be- 
very  desirable  for  recreation.     Moreover, 
i  they  are  apt    to    become    too    fascinating 
lor  i lie  best  results  to  the  studies. 

Miss  Walcu  tells  of  the  preparation  of  a 
chessboard  by  one  of  the  stall',  which 
reminds  me  of  my  own  experience,  and 
as  it  may  aid  some  one  in  seeming  a 
board  that  will  give  him  much  pleasure, 
I  «ill  venture  to  give  it. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  chess    by    a 

good  friend    who   thought   it    had    t e 

pleasure  in  it  for  me.  With  laborious 
care  he  carved  a  set  of  chess  pieces  out 
of  some  suitable  woo.i,  mounting  the 
tops  on  bases  made  b>  sawing  of  a  pur 
tion  of  a  spool  for  thread. 
These  were  suitably  colored  for  his  con- 
venience, and  the  white  pieces  were 
distinguished  from  the  black  by  a  pin 
driven  into  the  head,  which  was  rather 
ornamental  than  otherwise.  The  mount- 
ing extended  through  the  base  in  the  form 
of  .a  small  peg  which  titled  into  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  squares.  The  board 
was  a  tiling  of  beauty.  It  consisted  of 
alternate  squares  of  some  varieties  of 
hard  wood  with  the  adjoining  elites 
slightly  chamfered,  so  as  to  show  a  slight 
trench,  easibly  felt,  but  not  too  conspicu- 
ous. The  squares  were  all  on  the  sane 
level,  and  the  colors  of  the  squares  were 
discoverable  in  the  texture  of  the  wood, 
though  I  do  not  suite  the  distinction,  or 
iu  any  way  depend  on  it  in    playing. 

Later,  when  I  knew  somethings  of  ihe 
game,  1  improved  on  the  plan  by  making 
with  the  aid  of  a  cabinet  maker  who  has 
since  been,  and  is  still  in  charge  of  our 
cabinet  shop,  a  board  with  the  pieces 
formed  from  those  of  a  regular  set,  bor- 
ing the  bases  for  the  introduction  of  the 
supporting  pegs,  and  using  the  tacks  iu  the 
pieces  to    distinguish    them,     while    the 


Uoard  hid  squares  of  walnut  and  bay 
wool]  alternately.  [  selected  a  set  of 
pieces  of  build,  the  tallest  not  being 
more  than  2J  inches  high,  but  the  bases 
are  Urge.  The  board  is  more  tliaa  a  foot 
square,  the  Squares  being  just  1J 
inches.  If  any  one  would  like  to  know 
any  thing  further  about  the  preparation 
of  the  set,  I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate 
what  I    can. 


The  Problem  is  edited  by   .Mr.    Wallace 
VlcGill     of     Leavenworth,      Kansas      It 
frequently  contains  mailer  thai  is  worthy 
of  attention  by  the  friends  of    the    blind; 
but  it    sometimes    has   articles   that   one 
might  wish  he  had  not  appeared.      There 
are    two    such    papers    in    the    last   isnue 
which  display  much    techuical    learning, 
ami  remarkable  familiarity  with   subjects 
and  speculations    with    which    our   blind 
people  bad    better    not    be    encumbered. 
|  The  first  article  is  a  ten    page    treatment 
of  Ihe  subject  of  solar  biology,  or    hcleu- 
c-cutric  astrology,  iu    which    the    learned 
"aslndoggion",     as    be    uses      the      term, 
undel takes    to    lcvcal    ll.e    operation     ol 
planuelcry  influences  in  determining    the 
character  of  individuals  an  1  in  ascertain- 
ing the  course  that  should  be  pursued    in 
ventures  of  all  sorts.      I  do    nut    wish    to 
misrepresent  his  views,  ai  d  if  1  do   s  •    iu 
any  wise,  it  will  be  the    result    ol    ignor- 
ance an.ln.it  ol  design.      II  I  understand 
the  matter  at  ail,    he    would    leconiinend 
the  occult,  pseud. >    science    ol    astrol 
as  a    profession    fur    bl-ud    persons,    and 
have  them  setting  up  iu  lively  centres    to 
reveal  the  future  to  the  curious  as  reveal- 
ed    by    their    horoscopes.      It    might    be 
asked,  have  we  uot  enough  mountebanks 
without  forcing  the   crop    by   any    house 
methods? 

The  oilier  article  is  in  the  nature  of 
"au  epistle"  to  t.ueh  readcis  and  their 
friends  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  style,  or 
system  of  Ihe  future.  With  prophetic 
eje  the  editor  sees  the  bully  supplied 
with  artificial  appendages  with  which  to 
read  a  character  many  tunes  smaller  thau 
any  no  a  in  use,  having  the  bauds  entire- 
ly free  or  unemployed  in  reading.  The 
device  already  conceived  in  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  editor  is  to  work 
something  like  the  Phoncigiaphs,  but 
they  are  to  appeal  to.  the  touch  instead 
of  the  ear.  I  seriously  question  if  such 
sp.c  ulation  will  materially  advance  the 
harmonizing  of  existing  diffeientes.  We 
can  not  wait  for  a  century  to  bring  out 
this  ingenious  device.  Present  and 
practical  is  the  cry. 

The  sympathies  of  the  schools  will  go 
out  with  peculiar  tenderness  to  the  ven- 
erable superintendent  of  the  California 
School  for  the  De^f  and  the  Blind  in  th? 
sore  bereavement  that  clouds  the  evening 
of  his  days.  The  severance  of  a  com- 
paniouship  of  five  and  thirty  years  bap- 
pens  only  in  the  decline  of  life;  though 
Mrs.   Wilkinson,  in    consequence  of    her 
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marriage,  was  scarcely  beyond  the 
zenith  of  her  years,  when  the  swift  Plu- 
tonian chariot  swept  her  suddenly  away, 
like  P'roperpina  of  old  from  her  ministra- 
tons  of  benevolence  and  the  gathering  (,f 
II) .vers.  The  fair  day  so  auspiciously 
begun,  sweeping  on  to  its  gloomy  close, 
found  her  meeting  the  social  duties  of 
her  station  in  the  neighboring  city, 
whence  she  whs  borne  to  a  couch  of  brief 
agony  and  a  premature  grave. 

The  most  touching  tribute  to  her  ex- 
alted worth  is,  perhaps,  the  unaffected 
expression  of  personal  loss  that  come  so 
[joutaneouslv  from  the  corps  of  the  In- 
stitution in  their  resolutions  of  sympathy 
and  lespect  tendered  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  their  honored  superintendent. 
The  pupils  not  less  than  their  teaohers 
share  in  the  affliction  that  plunges  the 
School  and  the  community  into     mouru- 


cla.ss,  posses  s  a  wonderfully  keen 
sense  of  smell,  and  being  fond  of 
quasi-psychologlcalinquires  he  at 
once  began  aD  investigation  of  the 
subject,  during  the  course  of  which) 
he  reeieved  a  letter  from  a  teacher  of 
a  little  deaf-blind  girl  saying  that 
her  pupil  had  this  unusual  sense  of 
smell  and  askmgfor  some  suggestion 
as  to  how  it  might  be  used  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  her  pupil.  This 
appeal  for  help  from  an  enthusiastic 
worker  was  the  seed  sown  in  good 
soil  which  has  produced  a  great 
growth.  From  this  small  beginning- 
Mr.  Wade's  practical  interest  has 
grown  until  he  now  stands  before 
the  world  as  the  friend  of  the  deaf- 
blind. 


A  CKNo  WIEDGMEKT. 


The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Bliud 

has  recently  received  a   copy   of    "Living 

by  the  Spirit"  by     Horatio     W.     Dresser, 

Auther  of  -'The  Power  of  Silence".     This 

attractive  volume  in  N.  Y.  Point  has  been 

,  brought  out  by    the     American     Printing 

I  House  at  theinstar.ee  of  E.    B.   Converse.   ' 

I  of  Englewotjd,  N.  J.,  who  presents  it     to 

the    blind. 

A  note  explains  that     copies     may     be 
j  had  by   remitting    thirty-five    cents,     for  I 

|  postage  or  by  application  to  Wm.     Wait 
I  ' 

j  No    !2  Ninth  Ave  ,  New  York,    City. 

The  thanks  of  the  depaitment  in  parti- 

j  cular  are  tencleied. 
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It  may  be  of  general  interest  to 
know  how  the  deaf-blind  came  to 
have  such  a  devoted  friend  of  Mr. 
William  Wade.     The  following  from 

[the  Arkansas  Optic  explains  it:    "Mr. 

i  Wade  is  fond  of  hunting  and  is  esp- 
ecially interested  in  the  wonderfully 
developed  sense  of  smell  which  is 
bharateristie    of    the    hunting    dog. 

[Learning  that  the    deaf-blind,    as    a 


